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PREFACE. 


SS He good Recentiinh a Welle of 
hs S/ the like Conferences appears to 
have found laſt year by the ſpee- 
dy diſtribution of the Copies, 
2 hath given encouragement to 
the Verfion and Publication of 
this 3 wherein I aflure: my ſelf 
2 the Readers will not find them- 
"FE _—_ entertain i'd ar the ſecond Courſe then they 
were at the t;{t; the Queſtions hert being proportio- 
nably more. Philoſophical, and cholen from ſuch Sub jects 
as are moſt inquird into at this day by the Curious of 
our own Nation, who undoubtedly will find ſome con- 
tentment (if not ſatisfaction )in reading what the Virtuoſs 

of our” Nejghbour-Nation have diſcours'd touching 
thoſe Matters. I have often heard it ſpoken to the Com- 
mendation of an Eminent .Peer 1n the laſt Reign, That 
for an hour or two together he made the moſt agreeable 
Converſation. in the World ; but if, upon parting, 
any one of the Company happened to refle& upon what 


| he had heard, he could not remember the leaſt particu- 


lar paſlage, ſaving that he had ſpent ſuch a portion of 
Time very deliciouſly. . *Twas a happy Faculty for the 
Man ; for he did his buſineſs by ir, and partly ow'd his 
Promotion tothis Talent. I ſhall pronounce no other- 
wiſe upon him but thus, That perhaps ( as Telly ſaid in 
almoſt a like caſe) he was a better Gallant than a Wiſe 
Man ſhould be : At leaſt, this way of conſuming Time, 
argued a great Diſeaſe in Mens Minds, when they could 
be contented to feed upon Air, and were lo {queamiſh 
as not to be able to bear the wholſom Dict of ſolid Dil- 
courſe. Tis too apparent that the ſame Humor is ſti]! 

A 2 _ predominant 


TT 1 Preface. 


redominant in theſe our days, wherein Gaming makes 
=_  . the whole Converſe amongſt the Gentry, who,like rapa- 
IA cious Animals,meet together but to prey upon one ano- 
4 \ ther, whilſt old Stories, or News, and (for want of mat- 
= ter ſo irinocent) Detraions, Derifions, and' Abuſes are 
8 | the only things that furniſh talk to the Plebeians. Thus we 

| live, and yet pretend to be Reaſonable Creatures; whilſt 
| true and ſolid Reaſon 1s almoſt as obſcurely diſcernable 
| in our Commerce, as Senſe and Motion are in Sponges 
=D and Oiſters. But tis hop'd the better practice of ſome 

| Excellent Perſons amongſt our ſelves, may contribute 

B much to the Reformation of this ;_ and to help it for- 
BS? - ward, it cannot but do ſome good ( by exciting us to 
| emulation) to fee what beenlready done by ſome 
Gentlemen of France, to whoſe excellent Wits the 


_ Worldis beholden for theſe Conterences. 
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' CONFERENCE CI. 


I. Of Sleep, and how long it ought to be. '1. W bich' - 
# the ſtrongeſt. thing in the W orld. 


ATA S Nature is the Principle of Motion, lo ſhe is 


© of the ations of an Animal, to whom alone it — 
2, hath been aſſigned, in regard no other Crea- 
ture beſides becomes weary in its Operations : 
tz For all Animals, even the loweſt degree of In- 
ſets, ew: 3. although ſuch who have hard eyes and ſcales, fleep 
more obicurely then the reſt; and Birds: more lightly then 
four-footed Beaſts which ſuck, becaule they have a leſs and dry- 
er Brain, and conſequently leſs need {leep, whole uſe is to 
moiſten and refreſh that part. Hence Man, having of all Ani- 
mals the largeſt Brain, hath alſo need of the longeſt fleep, which 
ought to be about ſeven hours. Wherefore I cannot but won- 
der that Plato, in his firſt Book of Laws,would have his Citizens 
riſe inthe night to fall to their ordinary employments ; for this 
diſturbing of their reſt were the way to make a Common- 
wealth of Fools; the Brain,*by watchings acquiring a hor and 
dry intemperature, which begets igneous ſpirits, whoſe mobility 
not permitting the Mind to conſider the ſpecies impreſs'd upon 
them , is the cauſe of unſteady and imperuous fallies of the 
Mind ; as, on the contrary, {leep too exceſſive fills the ventricles 
of the Brain (wherein the Soul exerciſes her Faculties) with 
abundance of vapours and humidities, which offuſcating and 
troubling the ſpecies, the Mind thereby becomes ſlothful and 
dull. 
The ſecond ſaid, That Privations are underſtood by their 
Habits: 3 and therefore Sleep, FR is a privation of Sende, can- 
not 


» alſo of Reſt and Sleep; which is the ceſſation & —_—_ 
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ternal objedts ; herice, wheri thofe Sp 


- not be better known than by the functions of the outward Sen- 


ſes, which ſo long as an Animal exerciſes it is ſaid to be awake, 
and to fleep when it ceafes to employ the ſame. And being Sen- 
ſation is perform'd by meas of the animal Spirits, refin'd ont of 
the natural and vital, and ſent from the Brain into the Senſories, 
which Spirits receive the ſpecies of the ſenſible object, and carry 
it to the Inward Senſe, the common. Arbiter and Judg of all ex- 

fail. or the 
Common Senſe is bound up, the other external Senfes cannoe 
diſcharge their offices : Upon which account the Philoſophers 
have defin'd Sleep, T; be of the Firſt Senſez or, T, pers of 
the Spirits and Blood : And the Shyſitians, The ceſſation of all out- 
ward Senſes for the health and. repoſe of an Animal; —_— di- 


trits happen to f 


 ſtinguiſhing it from the' ceſſation of the outward Senſes in 


the Son 


Swoonings, Falling-ſickneſs, Apoplexie, Lethargy, Carus, 
Coma, and ſuch forts of morbifick and przternatural ſleep, 
produc'd by cauſes atting rather by an occult and ſomniferous 
property,then by exceſs of cold or moiſture; otherwiſe Winter, 
Ice, and the (coldeſt things, ſhould cauſe ſleep; Wine, Annis 
Opium, Henbane, and abundance of hot Medicaments, ſhould 
not be Narcotick, as experience eEvinees them to be. But natu- 


ral ſleep is produc'd by vapours elevated from the alimentsinta 


the brain 3 which moreover performing in us the office of a 
Ventoſe or Cupping-glaſs, draws to it ſelf thoſe humid vapours, 
condenfes them by its coldnefs, and reſolves them into a gentle 
dew, which falling upon the riſe or beginning of the Nerves, 
obſtructs the paſſage to the animal Spirits, the inſtruments of 
Senſation and voluntary Motion, which it hinders 3 though not 
Motion, fo nivich as Senſation ; becaufe the Nerves of the hin- 
der part of the Brain, deſtinated to Motion, being harder, do 
not fo cafily imbibe thofe vapours, as thoſe of the repre: de- 
ſtinated to Senſation : But when the Heat and Spirits, whereof 
there had been an abſumption, are again ſufficiently repair'd, 
they thove anew toward the Brain, where they reſolve thoſe dews 
which ſtopp'd the paſſage, and hindred the commerce of the 
vital Spirits with the animal; whereupon. we naturally and 
without violence awake : So likewife, the violence of an extrin- 
ſecal obje& importunately ſtriking the external Senſes, obliges 
| to ſend other Spirits to the aſſiſtance'of the few remain- 
ing therein, and which before this ſupply apprehend objeQs on- 
Iy confuſedly. | | as. 
The-Third ſaid, Sleeps not the Quielcence F the animal 
Spirits 3 for theſe are aCtive, and form Dreams whilſt we ſleep ; 
nor of the vital, which have no relaxarion or reſt fo long as the 


/ Animal hath life; much leſs of thenatural, Nutrition being per- 
form'd beſt during ſleep, which is the cauſe why fleeping fat- 


tens. Neither is the Brain's humidity the cauſe of ſleep, as 'tis 

commonly held ; but the defect of vital heat in the Heart, in a 

ſufficient degree for performing the funQions of the outward 
| Senſes. 
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Senſes. Moreover the ſudden ſeizing and abruption of fleep; 
which we obſerve, cannot be ptoduc'd but by a'very movable 
cauſe, ſuch as the groſs vapout of aliments is not 3 but the viral 
heat is, being catried into all parts of the body in att itſtant 2: 
Whence it is that we obſerve: the ſame to be more pale during 
fleep, (as having leſs of the ſaid heat) than during Evigilation. 

The Fourth ſaid, That indeed the adequate cauſe of ſleep is 
not a vapour ariſing from the aliments, fince it is. procur'd by 
abundance of other cauſes, which produce no evaporation; as 
Wearineſs, Muſique, Silence, and Darkneſs : Neither is it the 


above-mentioned deficience of V<...: Heat, which indeed is ne- - 


ceſlary to the Organs, inaftiach as they are eridu'd with life, but 


not to make them capable of ſenſe; there. being ſufficient in 


them even, n_ ſleep, when tie-parts afe found hot enough 
for Senſation, if heat were the cauſe thereof, as it is not : But 
the right cauſe conſiſts in the Animal Spirits, for which, as being 


the nobleſt inſtruments of the Body, I conceive there is a par- 


ticular faculty in the Brain,which adminiſters and governs them; 
ſending them to the Organs, when there is need of them; and 
cauſing them to return back,in order to be reſtor'd and ſuppli'd : 


As there is 4 particular faculty in the Heart, over-ruling and. 
moving the Viral Spirits as it pleaſes3 ſometimes diffuſing them 


outwards'in Joy, Anger, and Shame; fometimes cauſing them 
to retreat, in order to fuccour the Heart in Sadnels, Grief, and 
Fear. | ns L-23 242 

The Fifth ſaid, The Empire of Sleep, whom Orphexs calls 
Kirg of Gods and Men, is:ſo ſweet, that Not to be of its party 
is to be anenemy to Nature: 'Tis the charm of all griefs both of 
body and mind'; and was given to man,not only for the refreth- 
ment of both; but chiefly for the liberty of the Soul; becauſe 
it makes both the Maſter and the Slave; the poor and the rich 
equal : 'Tisa ſignof health in young people, and cauſes a good 
conſtitution of Brain, ſtrengthning the ſame,and rendring all the 
functions of the mind more vigorous 5 whence came the ſaying, 


That the Night gives connſels ; becauſe then the Mind is freed : 


from the tyranny of the-Senfes; it reaſons more ſolidly, and its 
operations are ſo much the mote perfect as they are more inde- 
pendent on matter 3 and: *twas during -the repoſe of fleep that 
moſt of the Extafies and prophetical Viſiens happened to the 
Saints. Moreover frequent {leep is a ſign of a very good nature : 
For being conciliated only by the benignity of a temper tnode- 
rately hot and moift, the Satguine and Phlegmatick, whoſe hu- 
mour is moſt agreeable, are more inclined thereunto than the 
Bilious and Melancholly, in regard of their heat and drineſs, 
which reſolve and diflipate the animal Spirits, as a vapourous 
humidity hindefs their effuſion, by the obſtruction which it 


. cauſeth in the original of the Nerves; or, which is moſt proba- 


ble, becauſe the clouds of thoſe vapogrs occupying the ventri- 
cles of the Brain, by their humidity moiſten and relax the —_ 
'N..2 ma 
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'*, mal Spirits, which- remakn.lmmovable .till they be deliver | 
from the importynity of thoſe vapoursz which moreover more 
eaſily aſcending, when the Body is at reſt, it happens that Sleep 
is frequently-caus'd; not. only by watchings, cares, labour, bath- 
ing, heat, and other things which diflipate the Spirits ; but alſo 
by ſounds, gentle murmyrs of water, frictions, and motions, fi- 
| lence, and darkneſs.z unleſs we had rather ſay, That the animal 
Spirits, being moſt ſubtle; and: luminous bodies, , retire inwards 
during LE rkneſs, which is contrary to them. .., - | 
:'The Sixth {aad, T hat Sleep. being, not only a depravation but 
a total privation of actions; fince-a thing exiſts but ſo far as ir 
ats; at the ſame proportion that we love our own Being, we 
ought to hate Sleep, and love Watching, -. The great George Ca- 
firiet, the ſcourge of the Turks, never ſlept more then two 
hours 3 and the Poets. had reaſon to term Sleep, The Image of 
Death,which the $cripturealſo expreſles by Sleeping. . As there- 
fore Death..is t9:be avoided as much as poſſible, fo alſo ought 
Sleep 3, were.it Bot that both of 'them,being inevitable evils, all 
we can do is to keep as far off them, and/ſuffer our ſelves to be 
| led as little, tg,them, as|may be. The: Poets themſelves ſeem 
willing to imprint in usa horror of Steep, when:-they feign itthe 
Son of Hell or Erebas, and Night, the brother of Death, the 
facher of Morpheas, and that his Palace was amidſt the dark- 
neſs of the Cimmmerians. . Moreover, the moſt imperfect Animals 
ileep more then others, which is the reaſon Zoophytes, or Plant= 
animals, as the Sponge, Coral, and Oiſters; {leep continually ; 
Snails, and fome Flys, three. or four months 5 Bears, longer then 
other Animals and amongſt theſe, Birds, as partaking more 
_ of the nature of Heaven, fleep leſs then foaur-footed Beaſts : A 
Child, fo long as it approaches a beſtial life in its! Mothers belly, 
and for tt e firſt years, ſleeps more than when 'tis grown to Man- 
hood; and being again become by Age a Child, ſleeps more than 
formerly, till.he comes to the laſt ſleep of death, which reduces 
him; to nothing. Women, phlegmarick perſons, drunkards, 
and block-heads,{leep more then Men, ſaber. and witty perſons. 
| Forwe are no more. to refer to the abuſe of theſe Times:in 
ſleeping very. much, then to other Vices of the Age; among(t 
the reſt, Idleneſs, .Eating and Drinking, wherein there 1s none 
ſober at this day but exceed-their juſt meaſure. 


IT. Upon the Second pointit was ſaid, That Strength, as well as 
Wyich i ihe moſt other things in the World, hath not an abſolute but only a 
firongeſ relative Being, a thing being called ſtrong, in compariſon of 
10/2 in 1Pe Others which are leſs ſo. Thus Artexs was ſtrong in reſpect of . 


World. h | . 
"" all other men; but weak, compared to Herenles ; And as Achzl- 


les was invulnerable in every other part ſaving the heel; ſo Na- 
ture ſeems, to. have left in us a certain weakneſs and: defect in 
ſome parts, wherein ſome are more tender then others: So that' 
'tis hard to find one thing alike powerful towards all er = 
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by reaſon of our ſeveral inclinations/every one is differently af- 
fected : The Ambitious will hold for Honoursz /the Amorbus, 
for Women ;z the Drinker, for Winez and\Truth; which tithe 
Scripture was judg'd ſtrongeſt by King Darzs, who pro os'd the 
preſent Problem to his four Courtiers, - would poſfibly be 
deemed the weakeſt in the Judgment of the moſt; for to thim 
that ſhould take her part, the ſame;queſtion might be pur which 
Pilate ask'd our Lord, What 3s Trath ? It is: {o frequently Miſs 
guis'd by lying, in moral matters ſo-invelop'&inarknefsy aid 
ſubject to the deceit of our Senſes:in natural things; that as it/is 
the leaſt underſtood, fo we may fay 'tis-the leaſt ow 5 ont 
inclinations never tending towards an unknown; objett} »i'The 
ſtrongeſt thing therefore is that which hath 'moft power t&in- 
cline our Will towards it ſelf which Will following the cours 
{el of the Underſtanding, as again this:aG&ts not!bat:by: the {pes 
cies wherewith the Imagination ſupplies it, 'tis $o0:the: Immayginas 
tion that I aſcribe the greateſt {trength- in the 'world 5 fincesall 
other things borrow all their power from the Imagination,by the 

opinion of Honour, Profit, and Pleaſure, . which-that-Faculty 
- makes us conceive therein 5 and, on the:contrary; the latne:Þwnils - 
gination ruines and deſtroys the force of all things accbuntes rite 
molt powerful, whilſt ir conſiders them with a different bials: 
*Tis by it that one abhors nothing more then Women, 'whoitife 
many others idolatrize : Pleaſures; Honours, Riches, and all the. 
Goods of Fortune; are-but. ſo many crofles.and puniſhthents'ts 
thoſe who have conceiv'd an averſion againftthem :'Dewth'1t 
{eIf, asterribleas it is, oftentimes is defpis'd'and ſought after but 
of a-powerful conſideration of) Honours: this too being nothing 
elſe but a Fancy, magnift'd by. the: opinion rais'd of it inf the. 
world : Even Virtue, draws all '/heri power. from - Innagination 
alone; for many a one thinks: he .embraces her: quite naked; 
whilſt, like Zxzor, he embraces nothing buta clogd and a phiti- , 

taſm;and yet is as well fatisfd with this asif he hada perfedtityu- 
ition of her. - nr) Be -3 Us, poOa a reorter 
The Second ſaid, That the ſolution of this Problem depends 
upon the underſtanding .of the term:|:8trength}: If it be taken 
for a certain quality and power which renders things ative,that 
muſt be the ſtrongeſt thing in the world which a&swieh1moſtet- 
ficacy and power upon the moſt excellent things: But foraſmuck 
asthere are as many ſorts of agents,as there are'degrees of Being 
in Nature, in Morals, and in Tranſcendants, and'we' may com- 
pare things together which are of a different genus; yer there 
being no congruity and proportion: but between thoſe which 
_ areof the ſame ſpecies, 'tis hard to know abſolutely which- is 
the ſtrongeſt thing, ſince every one hath a vertue wholly peculi- 
ar, becauſe it hath a-proper nature, which is the/principle'and 
cauſe of the diverſity of motions and actions. According to 
which diſtinction I am of opinion, That of agents purely natu-' 
ral Fire is the ſtrongeſt, ſince it alters and deſtroys all ti 
ies 3 
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Bodies and its quality, Heat, is the moſt a&tive of all. Amon ſt 


living things Man is the ſtrongeſt, inaſmuch as he renders himſelf 
maſter of. all the fierceſt Animals; which he knows how either 
to ſubdueor tame. . Amongſt men Kings-are the ſtrongeſt, fince 
- they diſpole of our Goods, Lives, and Wills.. Moral agents are 
different in force and activity, according to the divers conftitu- 
- tion of ſubjets upon which they aft, and make a different im- 
preſſion. Honeſty alone as upon very few ſpirits ; Pleaſures, 


upon moſt ; Intereſt, upon all : Nevertheleſs fince they a& only 


by the opinion-Which they produce ' either of an honeſt, profi- 
table, or delightful Good, this Opinion and Imagination muſt 
be the ſtrongeſt of all moral agents. Amongſt the attions of the 
Imagination, which are the Felliodacher of Love is the ſtrongeſt, 

becauſe it ſerves for a foundation to all the reſtit being true,thae 
' wefear,defire,and hate nothing, but ſo far as we love ſome other 
thing 3 fo that he who can be free from this Paſhon, would be 
exempt froin. all others. - Amongſt Tranſcendents Truth is 
ſtrongeſt 3] not that which is. ill defig'd; The conformity of our 
Underſtanding with the thing known ; ſince there are _ above 
us which ſurpaſs the reach 'of our capacity, and yet ceaſe not to 
be true: But this Truth is a property and affetion of Entity, 
wherewith it is convertible; and; conſequently, cannot be truly 
defin'd, no more then the other Tranſcendents; fince a Defint- 


tion requires a Genus, which being ſuperivur;and more common, 


cannot be aflign'd to Entity, or Truth; which is the ſame with 
Enrity ; otherwiſe there ſhould be ſomething more general then 
Entity 3 which is abſurd. And although the .nature of this 
Truth is not diſtintly known, nevertheleſs the virtue of its ef- 
teRs-is very ſenſible; for it atts every where, and in all; yea, 
above the ſtrongeſt things in the world, whoſe aGtions depend 
upon the verity of their Eflence, which they ſuppoſe. And as 


this Verity is the Principle of the aftions of all Agents, ſo it is ' 


the End and Firſt Mover,which gives riſe to all their inclinations, 
Wwhercby they all tend towards one Good, which is nothing elſe 
but Truth, which gives weight and value to Goodneſs : But the 
force of Verity:appears principally in that it aCts upon the moſt 
excellent thing in the World, to wit, the Underſtanding, which 
it convinces by its light,” wherewith it extorts conſent ; and this 
ſo much the more as the Underſtanding is perfe&s as we ſee" in 
the Underſtandings of the Wiſe and Learned, who more eafily 
ſuffer themſelves to be overcome by Truth, than the Vulgars 
and in thoſe of Angels and Intelligences, who likewife yield-to 
Truth. And. becauſe Verity and Entity are the ſame 'thing, 
therefore God, who poſleſies Entity Originally, is alſo the Prime 
Verity, which -our Lord attributes to himſelf in the Goſpel, 
when he ſairh, That he is the Truth and the Life. Fort whereas 
Truth 1s oft-times altered and clouded in the world, and fre- 
quently produces Hatred. the moſt infamous of all Paffions ; *tis 
a defect not found bur in diflolate Spirits, who cannot ſupport 
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F-- the btightneſs of it, and hate its light becauſe | diſcovers their 
Fl faults : Yeazeven when men contradid the Truth,and follow the 
L deprav'd motions of their moſt diſorderly Paſſions, 'tis allways 
Þ under an appearance of Goodneſs and Truth;; But if the ſha- 
E dow and appearance alone of Truth, hath fo- great an Empire 
over our minds, as is {een'ta the molt erroneous Qpiniong, which 
never want followers 5 ' with more juft reaſon.multit R&I, when 
khown, be invincible, andthe ſtroageſt” thing;in the World; -... 
In concluſion, were propes'd anebgſt the ſtrongeſt arp, + 
Time, which conſumes all; Death, which overthrows all th 
Soc of the Earth; Place, which-embraces alligit ſelf; and 
eceſlity,, fo. potent that it is not ſubject to anyLaw, but gives 
the ſame to all other things,which catmot avoid-its Empire in 
{ſomuch that che Anctents eſteem 'd. the Gods themſelves not;ex- 
empred from it, but fabject tothe neceſſity of a[Deſtiny,: _ 
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CONFERENCE. CIL 
I. Of the Gowt. 11. IP bich Condition is moſt - | 
expedient forthe acquifition of Wifedom, ;: 
Riches or Poverty ? Bu 


THe Gowt, (called Arthritis, or Morbus an oe is the x, 
general name of all aches of the Joynts caus'd by fluxion, Of the Gomt, 

which gave it the name of Gowt; and is different, according to « 
the divers connexions of the Bones, and the Parts which it af- 
flis, being term'd Podagra in the Feet, Chiragra in the Hand. 
and the Iſchiatick ach (by the vulgar, Schzatica) in the Hip. 
Nevertheleſs every Articular Pain is not the Gowt, asappears by 
Contuſions, Luxations, Wounds, and the Pains of-Women after 
Child-birth ; in Virgins after their Evacuation; and in Bodies in- 
feed with the French. Diſeaſe : Buttis a Grief of the Parts in- 
du'd with ſenſe which are about the Joynts, accompanied ſome- | 
times with ſwelling, and caus'd by the fluxion of a ſharp and (e- | 
Tous -humour, tranſmitted out of the Veins and Arteries, into _. | 
thoſe Parts whoſe motion it hinders3 and'becauſe the Feet are 
moſt remote fromthe ſource of heat, therefore Nature common- 
ly drives thitber the martrer of this Malady, whereunto they 
are' more diſpos'd then-other Parts, as well by reaſon of their 
compoſition of Nerves, Tendons, Veins, Arteries, Membranes, 
and Ligaments, -ſpermatick and 6old parts; asof their continn= . 
al motion, which gives occaſion to the fluxion : Hence the 
Gowt begins uſually at the Feet, efpecially at the great Toe, 
whoſe morion is-greateſt ; which hinders not but that it begins 
teoin the Hand, Knee, and-Rip. and ſometimes in the Sides;,and 
}f the matter abound, ſometimes -it ſeizes upon the Joynts mo 
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Tch violence &' would 'make Natiire [ſuecumbe,. were the firs 
continual,” atid:-not! periodical, asxhey7 are; givingto-ſome an 
interval 1&7 ape hrs others, of ſix months; orleſs; according 
a5\there! needs time for-eolkeQing the humour in; thoſe parts. 
Theeaule 6f this vehementipain 19 the acrimony'of the corro- 
fiveand morditant humour; which mikesa ſolution'of the parts; 
whoſe coldnefs/renders-this'evil'almoſt incurable; and makes it 
laſt fourty Uays 3/ithe pain tot being appeaſable;ſaving when the 
cafe which'produces' it: ivrefolv'd;; whereunto'rhe:coldneſs of 
Hubzet is:notpropers AN offs 220 5 90 T4 
27 The' Second ſaid; Thatin the Gowrt, asin all forts of Fluzions, 
four: things 'arecto- be cobfider'd'3 the Matter which flows, the 
Place whence iticomes,"the Way by:which it paſles, and. the 
Parts upon which it falls. As forthe'firſt, the Gowt hath ſome 
Matter not being, as:fome' hold, a-fimple-intemperzes, which 
could not ſubfiſt ſo long, nor cauſe ſuch pungent pains, much 
tefsa-tumour, as it happens ſometimes in the part aftiicted, which 
_ roceed but from the affluence of Matter : This Marter 
ſome abun to be Wind;' or Flatuoſity, with as little reaſon; for 
then it might eaſily be reſolv'd, and would cauſe only a pain of 
diſtenſion. Moſt hold that 'tis the four Humours, arguing from 
the diverfity. of Symptames of this Diſeaſe, and»the various 
manner of curing ; ſome being eas'd by hot Aliments and Medi- 
caments, others by cold : And laſtly, from the ditterene colour 
of the tumours, appearing ſometines red, white, or of ſome 
other colour, by reaſon'of the blood; phlegm, or other humours 
2 which produc'd them :\ But though a very acute pain may in 
this malady, as it doth ir all vthers, attract the humours which 
abound in the body, and'ſo cauſe a tumour ; -yet this humour 
which makes the inflation; cannot'be'the cauſe of the Gowt; 
ſince at the beginning, -and before the parts are inflated, the 
pains are very/great z bur ceafe and diminiſh upon the appearing 
of the Tumour: *Some have held it to be Blood alone; others, 
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-bumour is:caus'd. by the Salt. or- Tartar contain'd 1n its. ſith- 
'ftance, or-dertv'd; to the .Aliments (whereof: the' humours are 
-produc'd) from.the Earth, which is full of ſuch Salt, Nitrous, or 
Tartareous:Sptrits, withour. which it would: be:unfruitful and 
-barren, as is ſeen'in Earth whence $altpeter is extrafted, which 
cari never. produce any ithing. This Nitrous: Spirit being: all 
drayn out-of: the Earth by:the Plants which ſerve us for: food, 
- and not. being tameable[by.Qur heat; much leſs convertible into 
our ſubſtance{for an Ariunal is nouriſh'd with what is {weet, and: 
: hath had life, wherewith theſe Mineral Spirits 'were never pro- 
vided )if the. natural Faculty be ſtrong, it expells them with the 
other unprofitable Excrements of the tirft coneoftion, and Urine 
and. Sweat z and ſometimes forms the Stone inthe Kidneys,Blad- 
der, or other[Parts: But.if. it happens, eithet through the weak- - 
neſs of. the expulſive Faculty, or the:quality of the: Matter, or 
-ſome other defe@,that this Tartareous-Spirit is not expell'd, then 
It 1s carry'd with the Blood into the:Parts, :and-heing unfit for 
nutrition, , tranſpires by: the Pores ,,! ib 1c be '{ubtil enough; or 
exe, if caſe it be thick, and cannot bg refolv'd\; lows back into 
.thegreat Veſlcls,  and-thence into the Joynts,': where ſometimes 
-itis coagulated-into knots;and grits, and:turn'id:into a hard mat- 
-ter, like chalk or plaiſter,-(which-ſhews, that the four Humours 
-are not the matter thereof, fince-the{ame doinorifuppurate} ren- 
.dering then- the Gowt; incurable, -and the-Reproach of Phy(i- 
ans, . becauſe they find no. Gure for its no more than for that .of 
_old Men, thoft who have a dry Belly; and wholive diſorderly: 
Pur 'tis curable, ſaith Hippocrates,gtn:young, people, :in fach as 
:have nogrittsar-hardnefics, formid zmythe Joints,: thoſe who are 
laborious, , obedient; and-to whom ſome great. Evacuations-ar- 
.rive, many having been cur'd of it; by!a:Dyſenterie.. As for the 
_ 2Placewhere:itiis ftorm/d,and the Way whereby the Matter which 
-gauſes this Eyil, deſcends; moſt, : Ferneli#s;canceive 'tisthe 
-Head, not the.internal part of the Brain, whoſe Excrements are. 
,eafily voided:qutwardly'by the-Noftrils:3 oo inwardly, by the 
-Iwfandibulum or Tupnel:and: other. Gavities 5 ;but:the outward 
;part berween the skull grid the skiaits To rOngR 5 12 too thick' and 
compat to give iſſue to the phlegmarick add .ſerous humours 
_ -there colliged;: being:Hegotten otitheExcrements of the:Jigu- 
Jar Veins; which are expanded over;al} thetePartsy{thoſeiterows 
and thin huwours. glide down between the SkingapgotherNegu- 
ments,. inta:the; Joints: ; But thei[PJacemof this Nitrous Matter 
-above-mentioned, are-the 75/cerd of -tbeLivengnd Spleen;which 
-generate this. Matter: two: waysr, +> By;theuninolity obAli- 
-ments impregnated withithis Nizrous Spirit,, which they: plenei- 
fully attrated-from;the Earth 3', whence 'ivis that Wincy which. 
;hath more, of-this Spixit;and Tartax.then any other Aliment, is, 
.by conſent bf;all,, very huzttul to the, Gowt:. ni 2::;By their pro- | y 
_ .pervitioliry.z,;namely,'a hot; and,dry Tautemperies 3: whereby, jn- 
Atead' of congofting, they adure;the;Blood,.. and {o fix that falt 
ons 5 | B : | ſcrolity, 
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OO Hom, which is the Salt ior Tartar extradted out of its ſub- 
ſtance: Unleſs: you 'had rather ſay, That as in'the Kidneys of 
"Perſons ſubjet tothe Stone, there is a certain arenaceous or la- 


| 5 8 +1: Philofophic al {on ferences | wh | = 


pidifick conſtitution, proper for producing the Stone; ſoin the 


Viſceraof thoſe who are ſubje& to the Gowr, there is a particular 
 arthritical difpofition,apr to beget that tartareous matter which 


produces it. The Way whereby 'this Matter is expell'd js the 
Veins and Arteries ; theſe Veſſels manifeſtly ſwelling when che 
fits of the Gowt begin. . Moreover, as this Difeaſe unexpettedly 
invades, by a ſudden afflux of the Matter 5 ſoit ſuddenly changes 
Place, eſpecially by means of Refrigerants and Repercuſlives, 
which drive the Gowt from-one, Foot to the other, or into the 
Hand, and other Parts; which Gnnot be done but by the Veins 
and Arteries. Laſtly,The Parts upon which this Matter falls,and 


* which areabout the articulations, are membranous and ſenſible, 


becauſe the Membranes being the firſt ſubject of Touch, ought 
to be alſo of Pain, a Symptom thereof. I 

\ The Third faid, That the greateſt difficulty was, Why this 
matter rather falls upori the Joints than other Parts, which are 
not incommoded therewith, neither the- Nerves nor the Veins 
through which it-paſſes, no more thanthe Membranes and ſenfi- 
ble Parts; befides thoſe which are about the Joints: The cauſe 
whereof may be, That as in health the Parts by a ſtrange proper- 
ty attraft ſuch humours as are fit for their nutrition; the Lungs, 
bilious Blood ; the Spleen, melancholy Blood's' the Kidneys, 
ſerous the other carnous Farts, temperate Blood + fo in fickneſs, 
andill conſtitution of the Body, ſome of theſe Parts artraCt from 
all che reſt certain humours 'wherewith they have moſt affinity : 
-Soin the new Diſeaſe call'd Plica'Polonica, the viſcous and gluti- 


-nous humour which prodnceth it, is-chiefly carri'd to the hair, 


. 


which it knotreth and inrgggheth togetherz andto the nails of 
the Hands and Feet, which takes bard and black : And inthe 
cure of Fra&ure-of Bones, the Stone call'd Ofieoco/a taken iti- 


 wardly is carried towards the broken Bones, and'cauſes them to 


re-unite. In like manner, the Humauriproducing-the Gowr 
hath ſome affinity with- the Bones of the Joints, eſpecially wich 
thearE iphylſes. : IR oOli''; 2013 OJ 446 TI} 03. 099 « 
-:1. The Fourth faid, Thar the Gowty have wherewith to cont- 

Fortzhemſelves not ſo inuch' for that they foretel the chanpes 
-of fie. Air and- Seaſons, - as for- that: this Diſeaſe is' a token of 
Health, and an evidenceof the firength and vigour of Nature, 
which fromthe aoble Parts drives thewvicious humours upon the 
| rm Buc a { ts antecedent cauſes, the- Air is not tobe 


orgottenz eſpecially the hot and moiſt Air of the Spring, thaw- 
ing the Humours lately congeal'd by the Winter 3 to the vitio- 
fity of which Air, is that popular Gowt'tobe refetr'd of which 
theres ſpeaks in the ſecond Book of '/his Dezpmoſophiftsy which 
laſted twenty years, and afflicted two thirds of 'Men, Women, 
and: Beaſts z akhough ſome 'arrributed it to'the want = Mul- 
eh | erties, 


” 


— 
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berries, which fail'd during thoſe twenty years, and which, they 
ſay, are good againſt the Gowt, becaule they looſen the Belly, 
and correC the heat of the Stomach. Women, 'as Hippecrates 
faith, are exempt from the Gowt, ſaving in the ſuppreſfion of 
their Evacuations; Children, before the uſe of Veneryz and 
Eunuchs, always; although the intemperance and luxury of all 
of them hath produc'd contrary experiences, as well in this Age 

_ as in that of Seneca; which made the Poets ſay, That the Gowt 
was the Daughter of Bacchus and Venws, the firſt, engendring 
plenty of crude humours;, the ſecond, debilitating the heat, and 
cooling the Body 3 which being render'd laxe, the humours fall 
more eaſily upon the Joints. And to ſhew the oddnels of this 
Diſeaſe ; Anger, Fear, and Joy have oftentimesboth given and 

. cured it, the Humours being extreamly agitated by. thoſe 
Paſlions. | | Re 


Upon the Second Point it was ſaid,, That Wiſedom being a II. 
Habit mix'd of Science and Virtue, Poverty gives much more ib Con. - 
diſpofition to either than Riches;z the Mind of a Poor Man be- rg 2s moſt 
ing more capable of Knowledg than that of a Rich; either for pus 
| \, that Nature compenſates, the want of the Goods of Fortune , 


on of Wife 
with thoſe of Nature; or becauſe Neceſlity and. Hunger ſharpens ns Ricke 
and rendersthem more ſubtile ; or elſe becauſe being free from or Honour ? . 
the cares and pains caus'd by the conſervation or acquilition of 
Riches, they have a more calm Spirit, and more capable of the 
Sciences, which require quier<and tranquillity of Mind. And 
asfor Virtue, whoſe paths are ſothorny,Poverty hath alſo many 
. more acceſſes thereunto than Riches, not only in the Law of 4 
Grace, in which our Lord ſaith, That 'tis eaſter for a Cammel, or 
a Cable, to paſs through the eye of a needle, thak for a rich man to 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ; whereof nevertheleſs the 
gate is the pradtice of Virtues : but likewiſe in the moral ſenſe 
of this preſent. life, in which Poverty and affliction, according to 
the Scripture, gives Underſtanding and Prudence, teaches Tem- 
perance, Sobriety, and Chaſtity (its inſeparable companion) dif- 
ciplines us to Patience, and to ſuffer couragiouſly the miſeries of 
Life, the frequency whereof renders the Mind invincible. On 
the contrary, Riches are amoſt always accompanied with Vices 
moſt repugnant to Wiſedom; as, amongſt others, with Preſum- 
ption, Vanity, Voluptuouſneſs, and Delicacy ; the firſt of which 
1s oppoſite to Science for Pride proceeds only from Ignorance g 
the ſecorid to Virtue, which the Poet calls maſculine and labori- 
ous. Moreover, Nature-ſhews us of what quality Riches are ; 
for the ſand that produces Gold is always extreamly barren and 
naked of all ſorts of Fruits; and ſo are the Minds of thoſe that 
poſleſs it3 and tis obſerv'd, That rich Nations, and ſuch as live 
in a good ſoil, are the moſt vicious, lazy, and dullz whereas 
thoſe whoarein an unkind Land, are ordinarily more virtuous 
addifted to Induſtry, _ | I =:i1 
B 2 The 
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fe The Second: faid, That as the Goods 6f Fortune, 'no leſs than 


. thoſe of the Body, are referr'd to-thoſe of the Mind, as the 
Means to their-End ; in like ſort, the inconveniences both of 


Fortune and Body are hinderances in acquiring thofe Goods of 
the Soul, which are the perfetfion of its two principal Faculties, 
the Underſtanding and the Will ; namely, Knowlgdy and Vir- 
tue:" For Knowledg, and the Arts call'd Liberal, require a gene- 
rous and liberal, nota ſordid and low-Soul, like that of a Poor 
Man (whom #4lc/af's Embleme very well repreſents, by a Lad 


- with one hand ftretch'd up into the Air, with Wings faſtened to 


it,intimating a defire to fly higher ; but the other hand faſtened 
to a heavy Stone, hinders him -) For their Spirit being loaden 
with miſery, thinks of nothing but of the. means how to live, 
and to. be deliver'd from the heavy yoak of Neceſlity, which 
deprives them of the meaps of having either living or dumb 
Teachers; yea, makes them deffiſe all the rigours of Laws, and 
oft-rtimes abandons them: to Rage and Deſpair, which makes 
theiti hate their miſerable life, and renders them maſters of thoſe 
_ of others - Hence not only Mutinies,' Seditions and Revolts are 
commonly made by the Poor and Miſerable, lovers of Innova- 
tion, wherein they are ſure to loſe nothing, and may poſſibly 
gain bur alſo are almoſt the fole Authors of Thefts, Murders, 
and Sacriledges. Whereas Rich Perſons, having from their 
birth receiv'd ſuch good Inſtrution as the poor want, are more 
ſtay'd in their Actions, and berter inclin'd to Koneſty and Vir- 
tue, which without Forrunes or Eſtates can never produce any 
thing great and conſiderable; whence,in our Language, Riches 
are juſtly ſtiled Means; without aftiſtance whereof, Juſtice can 
neither render to every one'what belongs to him, nor repel the 
Enemies of the State by a juſt War, whereof Money 1s the St- 
new and principal Strength. Upon this account they are ſought 


| "afterby all the World, and are not only the end of the nobleſt 


part of Morality and Oeconomy, (Famihes, which arethe Pillars 
of a State, not being preferv'd but by the lawful acquitition of 
Wealth, in which, for this reaſon, ſome Politicians place Nobi- 
lity 5; but all agree, that they ſerve for an Ornament thereunto 
and heipghten1ts Inſtre); bur thoſe who have parted with them 
cannot hve without them, but are conſtrained to beg of others. 
Andin Policy, whether Riches be acquired or come by ſuccef- 
fion, they are always in efteem ; as on the contrary, Poverty is 
diſparag'd with reproach, and is a fign either of baſeneſs of. Ex- 
tration, or of Negligence and profution. Hence a Poor Man is 
as unfit to be truſted with a Publick Charge, as with a ſum of 
Money; and *tis not without reafon, that he 'who is diſtreſs'd 
with Poverty is extreamly aſham'd of it, this defeft hindring and 
being a rexrora toall his defignsr Whereas Riches raiſe the Cou- 
"rage, incite to great Attempts, and ſerve for a ſpur to Virtue, 
which thrives by Praife and Glory, bnt freezes and Janguiſhes -4 
_ the Contempt and Deriſion inſeparable from Poverty 3 wo - 
2. - ; indee 
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"A" there 1s in all ſublunary Bodies a vital and celeſtial Spirit, 
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indeed hath been commended by the ſame Sacred Mouth which 
requires us 'te-turn the: other cheek to him that ſtrikes us upon 
the one yet this hindersnot, but that (ſpeaking naturally, as we 
do here)tis better to defehd ones ſelf, than to be beaten patiently. 

/The Third: ſaid, 'Fhat'in matter of Wiſedom we ought®to 
refer our (elves to thewiſett of all Men, Solomor; who prays God 
to give him zeither Riches,for tear of Pride ; zor Poverty, for fear 
of becoming: a Thieft3"burt a middle Eſtate: For;' as too great 
Plenitude and.au Atrophy are equally contrary to Health;which 
conſiſts in a moderation and temper of qualities; '{d the condi- 
tion of Perſons extreamly Rich, and that of Begger (the degree 
here under \confideration) is equally'an enemy to Wiſedom : 
And if in any caſe we ought to delire the Golden Mediocrity, 
is in the acquiſition of Wiſedom, eſpecially of Virtue, which 
confilts in Med1ocrity 3: either extreme whereof, is the Territery 


of Vice. | 


y 


CONFERENCE CHIL.. 
I. Of Glaſs. . FE Of Fucuſſes, or Caſaneticks. =; 


without which neither Food nor Phylick hath any virtue, 
and which is the principle” of all actions and motions of mix'd 
Bodies 3 fo all thoſe Bodies have in them an incorruptible Mat- 
ter, partaking of a celeſtial Nature, which the Chymilts call 
Virgin-Earth, and is the Matter whereot Glaſs is form'd, being 


- found in all forts of Bodies capable of calcination and vitrifica- 


tion; bur cbiefly.in Nitre, Saltpetre, Sand,'Shels,certain Stones, 


Wood, and Plants, from which they draw Glaſs, different in ; 


beauty, according to the Matter whence it is extracted by means 
of a-moſt violent fire, which reſolving the compound, conſumes 
all its parts except that vitreous matter, which is proof againſt 
its violence. We owe its Invention, by Phzy's teſtimony, to 
certain Merchants of Nitre, who having landed in Phenicia' of 
Syria, bordering upon Judea, near a Lake call'd Cendevia,which 
is at the foot of Mount Carwel., whence flows the River Belzs or 


Pagida,” of ſmall extent 3 and making their Kirechin upon the | 
Sand of this River, us'd ſome clods of their Nitre, as a Trevet + 
for their Kettle z and the heat of the fire melting the Sand and 


Nitre into Glaſs, they took notice of it, and publiſh'd the Tn- 
vention. Afterward Moulds were found out, wherein to caft it 


into all ſorts of figures; Pipes or Tubes to run it'in 3 others to - 


blow it, and -give itall forts of Colours, which almoſt miracu- 
loully ariſe from the very ſubſtance of the Glaſs, without other 
mixture,-only by the wind and blaſt managd according to = 

| rules 


L 
Of Glaſs, 
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rules of Art; as alſo Mills,to calcine and pulveriſe Gravel, 
Stones, or Sand; amongſt which, that of Yiltwrze in Italy, and 
of Eſtampes in France, is moſt excellent for this uſe ; for which 
likewiſe they imploy the Aſhes of a Plant call'd Salicot, (Salt- 
wort, or Glaſi-wort) which grows in Provence and Languedoc, ' 
nam'd likewiſe Soxde, becauſe heretoforeit ſerv'd only to glaſe 
earthen Pots,  - hs Fx 
The Second ſaid, As there are but two things that can open 
Bodies in order to their ſeparation, namely, Water and Fire; 
which is verifi'd by the proofs made by Refiners of Gold and 
- Silver; fo there are but two things to ſeparate. to wit, the Vo- 
latil, and the Fix'd. Fire commonly ſeparates the VBlatil, ſuch 
as ſulphureous and aqueous things are 3. and Water ſeparates the ' 
Fix'd, as the Salt from the earthy parts. Of Fix'd things, ſome 
are ſoin part, as the ſame Salt; others intirely, or altogether, 
as Farth ; which is either ſlimy, clayie, or ſandie, which laſt 
ſpecies is made of the two former, as 18 ſeen in Rivers, where the 
Water having waſh'd away the fat part, nothing remains but the 
Sand : By which means Nature renders Valleys and low Places 
more fruitful 3 and men, by her example, have oftentimes rais'd., 
meliorated, and render'd low and marſhy places, formerly un- 
-profitable, fit for culture, by ſtirring the Earth during the Rain 
and Floods, which by this means carries away all the fat and un- 
Quous parts from the higher places into the lower, rendring the 
Mountains and Hills ſandy, and conſequently unfruitful and bar- 
ren, For; as Sand is incorruptible, being neither putrif'd by Wa- 
ter nor conſum'd by Fire; ſo neither can it generate any thing, 
nor be turn'd into any other nature , like other ſpecies of the 
Earth, which ſerve for nutriment of Plants and ſome Inſetts, 
and for the produttion of Animals. + On the contrary, it pre- 
ſerves things buried in it, as -appears by Mummies kept in it 
for two or three thouſand years; and Fruits, which are kept no 
way better than in Sand. Now, as Sand is the Matter of Glaſs 
(for any Sand.melted in the Fire vitrifies) fo Glaſs ſuits with-the 
nature of its Principle, being, like it, incorruptible and eternal 
yan, pewugti ſelf one of the Principles of Nature, according to 
-modern Chymiſts, whoreckon four 3 namely, Mercury, refem- 
bling Water; Sulphur, or Oyl, correſponding to Air; Salt, to 
Firez and Glaſs, to Earth; which Glaſs is found clean and pure 
in the centre of all mix'd Bodies, there being nothing but may 
be reduc'd intoafſhes, and no aſhes but of which Glaſs may be 
made, which they call a ſhining and not burning Fire, having af- 
.finity with that of Heaven, as the Fire kindled in Sulphur, and 
any oylie Matter, is both burning and ſhining ; and that which 
is in Lime and Salts is burning, and not ſhining, ſuch as is ſeenin 
Potential Cauteries, but not (as others have ſaid) in Coals,which 
have ſome although a weak light. Glaſs wants but one thing, 
and tharis the removing its brittleneſs or fragility z were it not 
for which, it would be the moſt precious thing in the — 
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-help of Lead, Gold it fel 
#4, that in the Apocalyps Paradiſe is pav'd with ſuch Glafs of 

. Gold; and in Ezechiel, God's Throne is made of it; the word 
Hamal being a fit Etymologie for our Eſmab (or, Eramely which . 
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Of che poſſibility hereof a certain Arriſt having thewn a 


to Tiberzws, hath rais'd a defire in others to make like attempts, 


which have hitherto been unſuccelstul;. . Moreover, | 'the 


Tranſparence of Glaſs,caus'd by'the ſimplicity and tenuity of its 
parts, is 'incompetible with the conliſtence which renders things 
ductile and malleable, which is a tenacious viſcoſity, and A 
nous humidity, from whence opacity proceeds; as appears 
Horns and colour'd Glak, which is leſs tranſparent then other, 
by reaſon of the undtuolity of the Sulphur cmploy'd to give it 
that extraneous colour. , | 

The Third ſaid, That Archimedes, in his Fabrick 6f a GlaſG- 
Sphere, wasas judicious, in reference ro the matter he choſe, as 


the form 5 ſince the Matter of the Heavens being incorruptible 


a1d diaphanous, they cannot be repreſented better than by 
Glais, which hath hoth thoſe qualities. Moreover, all the per- 


fetelt Bodies of Nature are of a vitreous ſubſtance; as, __ | 
Ts 


athers, the firſt of all the Heavens, call'd the Cryſtalline. - 


hc!d, That/the glorifked Bodies are luminous and tranſparent, 


and (according to ſome ) of a vitreous Natures which is the ut- 
moſt perfection of every Body, and ſhall be alfo communicated 
tothe Earth at the laſt Judgment, to be executed by Fire, which 
brings Mettals to their _ degree of excellence; for by the 

is tura'd into Glaſs, ſo pure and per- 


is nothing but Glaſs. And the affinity or correſpondence of Met- 
tals with Glaſs is ſo great, that; like them, it 1s extracted out of 
Sand, elaborated in a Furnace, receiving the alliances of Nitre, 
Copper, and'the Load-ſtone, which they mingle in its Mine, to 
get an attractive quality of :Glaſs as well as of Iron. With puri- 
f1'd Glaſs, call'd Sal Altal;, they counterfeit the Diamond, Eme- 
rald, Turcoiſe,Ruby,and other precious Stones. The Eye it ſelf, 


- the nobleſ} part of Man,ſymboliſes with Glaſs, by that cryſtalline 


humour wherein the poiat of the viſual ray terminates. Bur as all 
thiogs in the World, like Fortune which governs them (whom 
the Poet deſcribes of Glaſs) areno ſooner arriv'd to the point of 
their perfection, but they.are moſt ſubjet to be corrupted y fo 
Fragility is inſeparable from Glaſs, -arriv'd to that high degree 3 
which proceeds froin the connexion of the Fix'd and the Volaril, 
which cannot but be brittle between two bodies extreamly arid, 
as:the aſhes of Glaſs-wort and Fern are with Sand. 


The Fourth-faid, That as Gold is the Maſter-picce of Nature, | 


fois GlaGof Art, which cannot produce any thing more noble. 
ce in-Frexce the making of it is permitted only-to the No- 
leſs or Gentry, 'as a mark of thenobleneſs of Glaſs, the faireſt 


and cleaneſt of all Bodies, as a moſt of Light,the no» 


bleſt and divineſt of all ſubluoary Bodies, to which alone its af- 
fords. paſſage through its imperceptible-pores, being by that 


Ratio 
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' {means the moſtruſeful anddelightfubpiece-of ArchireRure3 rhe 


beauties and proportions:whereof (cannot be ſeen but by- Light, 
-Half of- which Lattices inteveept,burGlaſs communitares intire ; 
ſerving, moreover; to corre@'"the defeftvof fightin old'imen,'by 
: Speftacles3-and: of the  Countenance;z/in Looking Hylaſles 5: by 
means of which;Man perfealy knows himſelf. Biit rojudg how 
Glaſs way be malleable, we-muſt know that'it is. coinpos'd of 
two Subſtances; 'the one, EFarthy; the: other, Gummous, ſeEr- 
n1 tholedry parts,” whoſe connexion in any 
y whatſoever is impoſſible, but by aerious humidity, with- 
outwbich the:Earthy parts would fall to duſt. : Now to remedy 
.the brittleneſs of 'Glals, *twere expedient to find out two Matters 
-whoſe union might be :cloſer, or to link them ' together: bet- 
ter: by ſome: more. humid:and oleaginous Matter than the or- 
-dinary, whichwould no more hinder-the tranſparence of Glafs 
*thaonat:doth that of Ta/k, which is wholly oleaginous in its ſub- 
ſtance, and nevertheleſs diaphanous and flexible. The Fire 
likewiſe, being:very ſharp and violent, - conſumes almoſt all the 
- moiſture of Glaſs,and. makes it more brittle, for-which reaſon it 
'ought:to bemoderated.. |! A099 74 30m 
$1281 WY -5 55 | 


-i{: Uponithe Second Point it was ſaid, AsBeauty is the moſt ex- 


_- is 


Of Fucuſſer, ceJlent quality of the Body,and the moſt apparent: token of the 
or Coſmeticks, Beauty and. Goodneſs of the Soul; 'fo-is it the ri6lt deſired': 


i{Love;' the tranſcendent of - all: concupiſcible Powers; being\it 
:ſelf-nothing'elfe but: a-defire of Beauty 5''and Good; the obje&t 
ofithe Will, being nothing. elſe but the ſame with Fair. Butthis 
/Paſſion-is moſt conſpicuous in Women; who have receiv'd Beaw- 
ty.arall their: portion from'Nature,.and" that wherein all their 
power and authority. over 'Men- conſiſts. 'Now 'Beauty being 
4ubje&t'to' theideſtiny of -all- other 'thinps, ' 'tis' reaſon that Aft 
tupply the :defets of Nature, foripreſerving that rich treaſure 
Fomithe injuries of:Time and Years, by variety of Paints ; asin- 
deptrable from the: perſons of Womenz'as the: defire of being 
!fawisnaturalrothem.:: Moreover,'Ulpzan, in Lib. 25:/SeF#.4.f. 
Deilanro G- drgemto legato;i has given them a more/particularp| 
y-intheip*Cofmericks;thian intheir Cloaths and:Jewels,| res 
oning'theſeonly amongſbexternat Ornaments, but Paints::and 
Pomaturns in: the Inventovy of their:Feminine: Abcoutrements, 
A&zthiidgs andex'd to their Bodies, and making up part of itsfh 
Anceflence:?::'Thele Colmericks;beſtdes Contentmentiand! 
Nouriſhment þ:the :narnrak. and idvesoabPrincip1ts of! 'B ty 


- Gamongſt the ſpecies of which Nourtſhment, Aſſes milk wat tis'd 


Poppnny Ners's MiſtrefſDmay beadivided into: fuch as 
nie: the fpors/ and :obſgutities. of the'skin; ſuck as:potiſl 
me icluſtre;itake away'{dvrincles, > ſofcen :and fmooth it; tn 
has calerirfi The firfrare thenmoft innocent;being norhiin 
bur dimpleWaters diſtil'd of Flowersyas Lillies;Nematar, Bah 
Mowers ,-Prichroſe; ſeeds :gf Cucumber and Oy | 
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Dock , Serpentine; Cuckow-pint;;: Solomon's-Seal, Gladon ; 
Kidney-beans, Lupines; the Liquor diſtilling from the branch 
of a Vine wounded, Juice of Limons diltill'd in Balzeo-Marie,, 
and May-dew. Of theſecond ſort, the gentleſt are Whites of 
Eggs, Conſummates of Veal, Sheeps-marrow, Snail-water, the 
Oyls of Almonds, Seeds of Gourd, Myrrh and Camphire, and 
above all, the no leſs famous than rate Oyl of Talk, the Philo- 
ſophers+Stone of all Cofmeticks. As for colouring materials, 
there are but two ſorts in Exrope, where Beauty. conliſts in. a 


.- Jively Whirenelſs ; namely, Whites and Reds : Reds are made. 


of Sanders temper'd in Vinegar, the ſhavings of Braſil or Alka- 
net, in Allum-waterz: or, of Vermillion. - Whites are made 
commonly of Sublimate,, Ceruſfe, or Spaniſh-white, waſh'd in 
the water of wild Tanſey, or of Pearls calcin'd and apply'd as 
Vermillion, by thoſe who account nothing in Nature more pre- 
cious than Beauty. | The Teeth, Hair, and Hands, as they con- 
tribute to Handſomnels, ſo they have ian = 1a Colme- 
ticks. The Teeth are poliſh'd by Powders and Opiates; efpe- 
cially by Acidum of Sulphur, and the Spiric of Vitriol mingled 
with common Water. ; The Hair receives ſuch colour as is moſt 
agreeable ineach Country: In Ttaly moſt. Wotnen guild theirs 
with an ounce of Honey, a drachm of Saffron, and the yolk of 
an Egg ming1'd in Barbers-ſudsz or elfe they rub the Comb well 
with Oyl of Maſtick and; Tartar. On the contrary, at Kguſz 
they black the Hair with Litharge, Black-lead, or with leaden 
Combs.' In France they powder them, to make them white. 
At Twnis,and throughout all Barbary,the Women black the ends 
of. their Fingers, Nails, and Lips with green Walnut-ſhells, - as 
our Ladies and Courtiers lay black patches upon their Faces, to 
heighten or ſet off its whiteneſs the more. In'fine, there-is no 
part of the Body but r«ec-ivgg its Fucus and Colour z only the 
Eye, like the Soul, whoſe Mirror it is, is ſubject to no alteration 


of colour ; from which Nature hath with good reaſon left: it ex- 


empt, that being unprepoſleſs'd of any, it might be the judg of 
true Beauty. | 


The Second ſaid, Tis injurious to blame the Artificial Hand- , 


ſomneſs of Ladies, ſince nothing can pleaſe us in any other things 
without itz Natural Beauty being like a rough Diamond, unleſs 
Art poliſh ir, and give it a foil. That we differ one from ano- 
ther, we owe to Artificez being allequal by Nature. The good- 
lieſt Palaces appear fo only by reaſon of their incruſtations of 


Marble, Guildings, and Pictures; and Painting it ſelf, whoſe , 


excellence is nothing. but the cunning mixture-of Colours, is 


heighten'd and preſerv'd by the ſuperinduction oof Varniſh, Mu- 


ſick is flat without Quavers and Sharps, which are diſguiſings of 
the Yoice. Allthe Arts ſerve for nothing but the ornament and 
embeliſhment of Man. Whatis Eloquence, with all its flowers 


and colours of Rhetorick, but a Fucus of natural! Diſcourſe? or 


Pleading, but the Art of ſetting ol a Fact well, and rendring 
iC 


or: Philoſopbical (oof erences 


ir plauſible ? The-GComplements and Civilities of Courts, what 
are they elfe butta cloaking and diſguifing of 'the thoughts > The 
tnith is, Life being nothing but a Comedy, wherein the habits, 


ations; and diſcourſes are only diſguiſes; are we to think it _. 


ſtrange that Women, who allways play one of the principal parts 
init, ſometimes borrow Masks to diſguiſe their Countenances ? 
And if the infinuations and praiſes, made uſe of by: Men to ca- 


refs .them, are nothing but flatteries, why ſhould not they too - 


reciprocally endeavour to deceive Men, whilſt. they repreſent 
for the obje@'of their Lies only the Image of Artificial Beauty ? 
- The Third laid, That the Countenance being the Tablet and 
Mirror of the Soul ; as Hypocrifie and Lying in the Soul, is con- 
trary to Candour and Sincerity,. without which there would be 
no confidence nor true Friendſhip in the World, but perpetual 
diffimulations and diffidences ;. fo a Fucus upon the Face is un- 
lawful, and the more pernicious in-that it is a ſpeaking:Lye - For 


_ asa Liar ſpeaks; otherwife than he thinks, and hath' another 
thing in his Mind than upon his Tongue 3 ſo a painted Face ap- 


pears'outwardly wholly other then what it really 1s ; unjuſtly 
covering, under the plaiſter and tincture of: a Fucus, its natural 
imperfettions and defefts 5 which to go about to mend, is to re- 
fiſt the Wifedom of God, the Author thereof, who diſpoſing all 


things wiſely, hath perhaps deny'd the advantage of Beauty to 


certain Perſons; out of fore-ſight that they would abuſe itz and 
who-othgrwite having imprinted the Character of his Divinity 
upon our Countenances, the Perſon thar paints and diſguiſes the 
fame, .ſtems to be ingrateful, and unworthy of ſuch a favours 
yea, to deprive himſelf of all credit among honeſt men : For, 


who will give belief to the Words of one that wears a Lye upon 


his Fore-head ? Befides that in time thoſe Mixtures alter and de- 


troy the health of the whole Body ; Sublimate (amongſt the 


reſt) the commoneſt of all Coſmeticks: Not to mention the 
danger of letting it get into the eyes, and more of ſwallowing it 
down, it wrinkles the skin, renders the eyes hollow, blacks the 
teeth, and corrupts the breath. 

- The FourthAatd,: fince Beauty 1s one of the four pifts of the 
Body.,it ought not tobe of worſe condition than the other three, 
Health, Strength, and Goodneſs of the Senſes ; but 'tis lawful to 
preſerve and: encreaſe the ſame ſo far as we can, eſpecially that 
of the Viſage, which being the Mirror'of the Deity, ſhauld be 
carefully adorn'd and .embelliſh'd ; confidering too, that our 


. Lord commands us in the Goſpel to waſh our Faces, 'and ſuffer'd 


his own Feet to be annointed with pregious Unguents z; the uſe 
whereof was common among the Ancients, who armointed the 
Head, and all-the:reft of the Body, with Aromatick Oyls and 
Compoſitions, mote for Beauty than for Health. And Phylick, 
in-one of its parts call'd Cofmetica, treats of Fucufſes, and Orna- 
mentsiof the Body-and Face 3 'which the-Law approves in L. 2. 
f: De Auro Mando , making four forts of Fucus, namely, for 


Pleaſure, 


= 


A 
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Pleaſure, Health, Ornament, and Cleanneſs. Moreover, *twould 


ſeem a contempt of that Divine Gift.of Heavenyi Beauty, not to 


preſerve it. And as no man, being to' chufe a-dwelling-houſe, 


but prefers a handſom-and agreeable one before another; fo, if - 


Souls had the choice'of- their Bodies when they cone irito/the 
World , they would-. undoubtedly take the. faireſt- and. beſt 
ſbap'd, becauſe they might exerciſe their operations belt-there- 


in. And-indegd the Soul is fo curious of this:Beauty, that as 


ſoon as any ſtroke, qr other external injury deforms the Body, 
it ceaſes nat to repair the ruines thereot3--and without the conti- 
nual induſtry. which. ſhe imploys, not only to- re-eſtabliſh the 
perpetual deperdition of our triple ſubttance, 'butalſo'to- cauſe 
re-generation of the- conſumed fleſh, the re-umion of parts dif- 
joyn'd by ſolution of continuity, and to reducetoa'better'con- 
formation the depravations thereof, there would'be more Mon- 
ſters than Men. Why then ſhould 1t be-a crime for Art,.which 
perfects Nature, to athiſther in this work, by taking away what 
is ſuperfluous, or adding what 1s deficient 5 which are alſo! the 
two parts of Phylick. RL I SEED. 
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hath done more burt than good R ap 


I. Of Tobacco. IT. If bether the Invention of Duns 


*1 1 


He Herb call'd by the Spaniards Tobacco, from an Iſland 'ef 


the ſame name 1n the Weſt-Indies, wherein it grows in Of Tobacco. 


abundance, is nam'd by the Indians Petar; by others, for its 


great virtues, Herba Sandas; and Jean Nicot, Embaſlador of : 


Francis [1. having firſt brought ovr of Portugal into France ſome 
of the ſeed of it to Qucen Catherine de Medicis, with the deſcri- 
ption of its virtues, it became denominated from him in French 
Nicotiane, or Herbe ala Keine, (the Queens Herb 3) as in Zealy it 
was term'd Herbe de Santa Croce, ( of Holy Croſs) becauſe a Car- 
dinal of+that name was the firſt that brought it to KXome. Some 
others {ti}] call it Aztardical Bugloſſe, Henbane of Pern, and In- 
dian Wound-wort. It grows, many times, to the height of three 
Cubitrs, ,Wlth a.ſtraight and thick ſtalk, ſo fart that it ſeems an- 
yointed with Honey 3 it fends forth ſundry large branches, with 
many leaves long and brgad, rounder than thole of great Com- 
frey,ſomewhat like thoſe of great Perſonzta,or Bur-dock ; fleſhy, 
far, and btzle rough, of a-pale green, unpleafing ſmel}, and bi- 
Ling taſte ; On the top oof the italk ithath many Givens oblong, 
hollow, .and large, in form of a Trumpet, of a white inclining 
to purple-z3- to, which ſucceed little flender cods or huſks, full of 
a browniſh ſeed, ſmaller than that of Poppey. Its root is thick, 
of | C 2 | 
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| hath ſeveral lobes, is woody, yellow within, bitter, eaſily ſe- 


_ *parating from its bark, and, like all Herbs hot and dry, (for this 


15: ſo in'the ſecond degree) it requires moiſt places and ſhadow, 
and detights to he cultivated. Moreover, *tis kept in Gardens, 
as well for its beauty, as for its faculties of curing abundance of 


_ Maladies; to which 'tis the more proper, in that it hath an un- 


Quoſity familiar to our Body, whoſe excrementitious humours 
(the ſeed of moſt Diſeaſes) it potently reſolves. For as Plants 
are of a middle nature between Minerals and Animals; fo they 
are more proper and ſafe for the preſervation and reſtoring of 
Man's health than Animals themſelves, which by reaſon of their 
fimilitude act leſs on us; or than Minerals and inanimate Bodies, 
which through the too great diverſity of their nature act with 


- too much violence. 


The Second faid, That this Herb heats, reſolv's, deterges, and 
is ſomewhat aſtringent 3 whence it is, that its leafs apply'd hot 
to the head cure the Meagrim and old headach, proceeded from 
cold or wind 3 and if the pain be contumacious,you mult rub the 
place firſt with oy1 of Orange-flowers. Moreover, 'tts us'd for the 
Cramp, and all other pains ariſing from the ſame cold humour ; 


_ particularly, for that of the Teeth, by filling them with the leaf 


bruis'd. Its decoction in common Water is good for maladies of 
the Breaſt of the ſame kind, as the Aſthma, and old Coughs, 
cauſing expectoration of the phlegm which produces it. Allo, 


Its ſmoale taken by the noſe, and ſwallow'd down by reſpiration, - 
frequemt!y. cures. the Aſthmatick, and ſuch as have ulcers in the 


Lungs; by the ſame reaſon that Galer faith, he ſaw a Baker's 
Wite mw; of one, by frequent reſpiration of a hot and dry Air, 
Which ſhe attracted as ſhe put her bread into the Oven, and took 
It out again, The leaves roaſted under the aſhes, aud apply'd 
hot with their aſhes to the Navi}, are good for the Wind-collick, 
and other obſtructions of the Bowels proceeding from the above- 
ſaid cauſes eſpecially, for crudities of the Stomach. The Indian 
women make uſe of it to kill worms, making their children take 
a very little quantity ofit with Sugar; but more ſafely by apply- 
ing the leafs to the Navil, and adding a very little of the juice 
in lotions. The ſame,apply'd,helps the Stone-Collick,and is high- 
ly advantageous in ſtrangulations of the womb, being laid like- 
wiſe upon the Navil; and if Women have their uſual ſwoonings, 
the ſmoak puff'd into their noſtrils fetches them again. They 
alſo eaſe the pains of ſwoln limbs, and cold Gowts. Feurf, Itch, 


 Child-blanes, and clefts of the heels, proceeding from cold, are 


cur'd by being rub'd therewith, as aiſe venomous wounds and 
bitings : Whereof the Spaniards bear witneſs, who ſeizing upon 
a part of the Indies, the Cannibaks aflaulted them with enve- 
nom'd Arrows, the wounds whereof they cur'd by ſprinkling 
them with prepar'd Sublimate; all their ſtock whereof being 
ſpent, the wounded dy'd, till it was found that the juice of To- 


bacco, apply'd, wrought the ſame effeft. Moreover, the leaves 


ſtop 
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ſtop the blood of freſh wounds, and agglutinate them.. The 
Juice heals old Ulcers, and prevents Gangreens.. Tye Indian 
Prieſts, obſerving all theſe virtues, transferr'd them to the My- 
ſteries of their Religion : For being interrogated concerning 
the events of War, they ſuck the ſmoak of this Herb with long 


* Canes, then ſuffer themſelves to fall down, 'and being after- 


wards awakened, relate wonders to their hearers, giving them 
tounderſtand.that they have had divine Dreams. They make 
uſe of it likewiſe, ,to recover wearineſs, and ſupport- hunger, 
burning certain ſhells, and powdering them with equal quantity 
of theſe leaves, of which they make pilk, which they lay be- 
tween the lower lip and the- teeth, continually ſucking their 
liquor, which, if it nouriſh not, at leaſt it takes away the ſenſe 
of the inconveniences of hunger and thirſt; ,which is an admi- ' 
rable ſecret, whereby they travel two or three days together. 
Poflibly by their example our Sailers, and Souldiers who have 
been at Sea, take Tobacco with ſo much pleaſure, that ſince they 
have once gotten a habit of it, they cannot be broken from it by 
the ſevereſt Laws:For toalledg the prejudice of exceſlive taking 
Tobacco, is of no more moment than what ſhould be ſaid again(t. 
Wine for its abuſe;it having been ſaid by many,That thoſe things 

f being abus'd; and this 
may always be inferr'd from that immutable pra&tice of Tobac- 
co, That there is a great familiarity. between it and our: Nature 
fince the Grand Signior cannot hinder his Turks from the uſe of 
it, who nevertheleſs abſtain from Wine. 

The Third ſaid, That if ever Pliry's condemning and decry- 
ing Drugs and forreign Roots was reaſonable, it was.chiefly at 
the time when the Trade of the Indies tranſmitted them to ugin 
Europe, and, with their uſe, new and unknown Diſeaſes : Amongſt 
which Medicaments, Tobacco, as 'tis the moſt.common, fo *cis 
the more dangerous, in that a falſe opinion of health aud pur- 
gation gives it credit, although its temperament, hot and dry in 
a high degree, renders it not only contrary to young and chole- 
rick people, and to the ſtomach, which 1t provokes to vomit- 
ing 3. but by a peculiar malignity 'tis an enemy .to the Brain, 
cauſing Stupefattion, Vertigo, Lethargy, and a dulnefs of all its 


Powers, and by. a violent deſiccation ſpoling its natural conſti- 


tution : For 'tis ſo far from diſ-inebriating, that, onthe contrary, 
by its ſharp and biting vapours it fills the head, and intoxicates 
much mote 3 like 0p:#m, the herb of which it reſembles; nei- 
ther of them ſerving for any thing but to trouble the Reaſon 3 
upon which account Tobacco is a ſworn enemy to Hellebore, 
which every one knows is the remedy for Folly, and promotes 


the good conſtitution of the Brain, As for tbe evacuation of 


phlegm, for which it is eſteem'd 5 beſides that 'tis a dangerous 
thing to purgeſuch as are in perteCt health, as moſt takers of To- 
bacco ares. 'tis certain, that all fort of ſmoak is bad for the 
Brain, which it clouds and dulls, by-ſtrring the animal Spirits, 


and 
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and filling the cavities of its. Ventricles, which it alto infects by 
its ſmell, and pricks its Membranes:by: ts Acrimony, inſeparable 
from every kind of tume.z: it being found, that men have had 
black ſcirrhous {pots inthe Meninges, produc'd by: the vapours 
A of. Tobagco;they were accuſtomid: toitake z which' Cuſtom alſo 
enuring Nature 4n that manner-to eyaguate the. pitmtous excre- 
ments, . whereoE the; Brain is never deſtitute, if the:ule thereof 
be at. any time,angerrupted,. {great aceidentshappen by that de- 
fluxion, whiph;had: gottenia: long courſe that way, and turnid 
the. Cuſtom, of; is into. Neceſlity 5-: which- uſe:(beſides)..being 
ſhameful, and' proper only-to Rogues and Robbers, whom oup 
Arreſts compriſe under the name of Takers of Tobacto, itieems 
that the name and effeds of. this Herb are of as bad ar odour as 
its ſmoak. 4s SITIWS ; 448 4 HOLD. FT £22140 543 7:3 
. The Fourth aid, That the Brain;being the ſource mot only 
of all cold maladies, -but-:alſo of moſt;aftections of -the- Lungs, - 
whoſe {cityation-and ſpongy: ſubſtance-makes them the Emun- 
Cory. of all thieſuperious Parts; - whence the Aſthma, Peripneu- 
monia, Empyema, Phtifick, Cough, Orthopnza, .and other at- . 
tections of -the Breaſt, causid' by defluxion of humidity falling 
from the -Braitiupon the :Lungs 3 Phyſick hath invented three 
ſorts of Remedies to. divert the courſe of thoſe Excrements, © 
namely, Errhines, Ptarmicks, and Apophlegmatiſms. Errhines 
* _composd of Rue, Gentian, Celandine,- Origanum,: and other 
deterſive Simples, attraCt, rhe phlegm adhering to the Mem- 
branes of the Brain, and.evacuate it by the Noſe. Ptarmicks, 
or Sternutatories; which are made of the above-mention'd things 
powder'd,, or of Pepper.and white, Helleborej} Euphorbium, 
* Caſtoreum, and Pyrethrum, by their-acrumony ſtimulating the 
*  expullive faculty of the Brain, to excretion of! the pituitous Ex- 
crements which axe in its. Ventricles. Apophlegmatiſmrs, us'd et- 
ther in Maſticatories or, Gargariſms, ori by rubbing the palate 
of .the Mouth, are made. of Maſtick, roaſted /Railins, Hyilop, 
Origanum, bark of. Caper-roots, Muſtard, 'Furbith, andiſuch 
other things as, melt and attenuate: phlegm, and! make it diſtil 
down the Palate of the Monith.;.. Now Tobacco may ſerve for 
theſe three Uſes, being:taken either; by/ the: Noe, - or inithe 
| Mouth, asa Maſticatory,; ,but not.in;ſmoak, which is an enemy 
to. the Brain and Spirits.;i:w [GG rhe, | SE 


. II, + - . Uponthe Second Point itwas faid;; That Nature having given 
IY bether the wild. Beaſts Horns, Claws, [or Teeth for their defence, ; has:yet 
Invention of pxoduc'd Man whollynaked, and without any. other Arms but 
_ os thoſe of Reaſon; to ſhew,' that being a Reaſonable Animal, he 
hurt than Meededno other arms to degide his Quarrels with(his like, but 
eb. Juſtice and. right Reaſon., | Nevertheleſs, Neeellity having ob» 
A lig'd him tg, defend himſelf from Beaſts, Robbers, and Publick 
Encmiecs, he hath, inſtead, of fiſty-cutts, ftones,. cudgels,- and 

bones of Animals, his hrſt Weapons, made uſe. of Iron, framing 

it 
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it into Swords, Axes, Spears, and Javelins z till encreafing in ma- 
lice, to offend at greater diſtance, he-invented- Slings and Ba- 
liſts, then ambulatory Machins to enter Places, and beat down 


the Walls of Cities : Yea, Fire was likewiſe brought into uſe 3 | 


by ſome, that of Burninggp/aics, with which Archimedes burnt 


the Ships of Marce/as, who beſieg'd the City of Syracuſe ; by 
others, Granado's, and Pitch-barrels ſet on fire, 4s Ceſar did at - 


the Siege of Marſeilles and Alexandria. But all this was nothing, 
in compariſon to the Gunz: which although, according-to the 


Portugal Relations, invented in the 85, year of our Lord, in the + 


Kingdom of 'C/z, 


ra, Where moſt other Inventions began, by one 


. of their Kings, nam'd Yitey., a great Magician 5 yet appear'dnot 


in.Exrope till about the year 1350. whenit was found out by one 
pamed Bertolda4,a German,occafionally,by the experience which 
he ſaw happen in a mixture of Sulphur and Nitre,inclos'd in a,veſ- 
{c] over the Fire, in order.to an operation of Chymiſtry, where- 
of he made profeſhion.; This miſchievous and diabolical Inven- 


tion, having been hatch in the Country of the North, (whence | 


the Scripture aſlures us.that all evil'is to come) was afterwards 
carried from thence inta Ttaly,. and then into Fraxce, Arno 1366. 
by ſome Germans, who alfo gave two. pieces of Artillery to the 
Venetians who beſieg'd Claudia Foſſa, a Town belonging to-the 
 Genoeſes, from whom it was preſently. taken by thele new En- 
*-gines; which, although finall, and Ylmade, being:only of Iron 
ax and. hoop'd together with Iron bands, yer fail'd not to 
produce their effect. "at | 
The Secgnd ſaid, Since Kings are:call'd Gods in Scripture, 
'twas reaſonablg.they ſhould be -arm'd with Thunder ; which 
might make theg reverenc'd by others; there being no better 
cxpedicat'to preterve Majeſty, thin Terrour. And as the de- 
pravation of 'men renders War in theſe. laſt Ages as neceſlary. as 
Juſt ; ſo, without doubt, the moſt /pawertul way of overcom- 


10g,mulſt alſo be the. maſt advantageous-and conliderable.This is 
it which hath made Artillery ſo eſteem'd by Sovereigns, that they 
have iodg'd. it wr Arſenals and : Magazens withtheir T reafuries, . 


- and given it in charge to great Maſters, principal Officers of their 
Crown; making a ſhey of it to Strangers, as the abridgment of 
their Power, and a mark of their Soveraignty. - Moreover, 'tis 
by this Cannon-Law that all their. Quarrels are decided : Theſe 
arg the laſt Embaſladors which carry their Commands with exe- 
cution; and thoſe whoſe ears are ſtopp'd to their other Reaſons, 
always find perenfÞtory ones in the'mouth of their Cannons. 
For as the Moſaical Law'was given amongſt Thunders and Light- 
- Nivgs from Mount $7247; and that of Chriſtianity confirm'd by 
a Tempeſt of Wind and: Fire : In like'manner, -Princes at this 
day eſtabliſh not their. Laws more -powerfully'than by help of 
the Thunder-claps of their Artillery ; as the Conqueſt of the 
new World makes manifeſt, the cafineſs whereof is due only to 
this Invention, which made thoſe Nations receive Laws ” Re- 
Tha 1g10n 


$ 
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| ligion and State: from ſuch as ſhot the firſt Canzons amongſt 


them, at the report of which they preſently yielded'z conceiving 
that there was ſomething divine in thoſe Machins, ' which have 
likewiſe been the Keys of Gold, wherewith they have enriched . 
Fnrope by another way of Alchimy than that to which the Diſ- 
ciples of this Science -employ it. Moreover, by this Invention, 
which ſecures Commerce, the boldnefs has been taken to over- 
run the World;: and deſpoil it of -all its Richesz the Conqueſt 
whereof hath-been more or leſs eafie, "according as its uſe was 
known or unknown to the invaded Nations. The'truth is, he 
that ſhall make compariſon of the ancient” Machins, Rams, 
Slings, Baliſts,, or Bows,” with any Fire-Arms whatever, will 
find that theirs were but Childrens-play, in reſpe&'of our true 
Combates. * And ſo far is this Invention from doing wrong to 
Valpur, that (on the contrary) it advances the fame to its high- 
eſt point : Forif Valour appears only proportionally to the dan- 
gers it incurs, then there is moſt room for the exercifing of it 
where the greateſt are preſent. Now the ruine of ſome particu- 


lar Perſons, is not conſiderable, in reſpeCt of the'publick advan- 


tage, to which the good of every one; confider'd by himfelf, is 
ſubordinate; ſeeing that theſe Arms ſerve as well for the Defen- 
five as the Offenſive,the one-aud the other being only refpeCtive, 
regard being had nothofe'that employ them ; that which ſerves 
for defence:to- one, being' offence to the other: And beſides, 
the Sword, which for ſo many Ages hath kill'd many more; 


would be more ſubject to this blame. Bur, on the contrary, the 


exc:llence of a Weapon" conſiſts in killing and terrifying, ſince 


*tis an Inſtrument of War, whereof the principal end 1s toexter- 


minate Enemies 5 for the fewer areleft, the ſooner it is ended 3 
and in the ſpeedy razing of their Fortreſſes, conſiſts the beating 
down of their Pride and Confidence. - Wherefore, ſeing no' 
Invention in the World can be without its inconveniences, one 


or t\vo cannot counter-balance the good: which Artillery hath 


brought, by the Conqueſt of ſo many Kingdoms and Riches fo 
that if Arms are moſt uſefull for the preſervation and amplifica- 
tion of a State, the Invention of the Gun muſt-be the more fo, 


inaſmuch as it 1s the moſt powerfal Inſtrument of War, ſurpaſſing 
. all other Arms in execution ;' and making a "Prince not only 


obey'd during War, | butalfo reſpef&ed and redoubred in Peace, 


Auring which*tis employ'd toreſtify'the-publick rejoycings and 
glaSnefſess 7 Wim, vt retry A. 75 W644 


The Third'faid, AsPhiloſophy is'thenobleſtexerciſe of Man, 


+ ſo Morality'is the faireft-part"of Philoſophy ; whence Socrates 


acquir'd the honour of having brought it dowti from Heaven. 
The moſt excellent part- of Morality is the Politicks, of which 


the nobleſt piece is" the Art Military, ' as Mechaniques are the 


nobleſt part of this Art. - Hence Czfar is more particularly ex- 
act in deſcribing the conſtrufQtion of his Bridges, and other En- 
gincs, than bis war-like exploits, Since then the Gun is with- 

our 
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out diſpute the goodliett part of the Mechanicks, it follows that 
the Gun and its Invention 1s the goodlieſt thing of the World. 
For the excellence of- an Engine: conliſts in moving a great 
weight ſpeedily, and to the greateſt diſtance that may be, as the 
Cannon alone doth, whoſe power. would be judg'd impoflible; 


did not Experience atteſt it : Nor doth its violence depend upon 
the ordinary. rules of. Nature, the Principle of the regular mo- 


tion of every Body 3 but tis caus'd by the ſame Nature conſti- 
tuted-in a violent ſtate, in danger of admitting either a YVacunne 


-or penetration of Dimenſions 3 to avoid which, ſhe ſometimes 


breaks the Cannon +or,, if the ſame be too ſtrong, ſhe violently 
drivesout the iron bullet, which hinders the free eruption of the 
inflamed matter, which,by reaſon .of the rarefaction- of its parts, 
requiring 10000 times more place than. before, and not finding 
the ſame in the Cannon, Hues forth to ſeek its - bythe fame rea- 


ſon that an Exhalation inflam'd in the 'midgdle;Region of the 


Air, diſengages it ſelf from its priſon, by breaking the Cloud 
which holds it inclosd.in its belly, thereby forming the Light- 
nings and Thunders, whereof'the ſhots. of the Cannon axe true 
Images upon Earth, where nothing comes nearer Thunder:z; and 
conſequently the Power of God, who oftentimes:imploys theſe 
Arms to puniſh the crimes of men : Whence Pagan.:Antiquity 
aſſign'd indeed ſeverally a Trident, a Sythe, a Bow, a Heltner, 


a Lance, a Club, a Sword, and ſuch other'Tnftruments, to'thety: 


falſe Deities ; but all attributed Thunder to the mightieſt of the: 
Gods. | FEES | | 
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'L Of Blood-letting. 11. Whith is. the moſt Excel- 


lent of the Soul's three Faculties, Imagine- | | -- 
i. tzorm, Memory, or Fudgment | = 7 CUTS 


openly In 


o 
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quent cauſes of Diſeaſes; namely dveaics or Ke plerionz 


and 


Cacochymia,or GREG on the Adtnouty ! Blo6ds _ is the 


remedy of the former, "and 


ition'of chelarters But B1&od- 
lerting is the beſt arid! Ft hrs SNAG 2, a Poe anddifturbante- 


in the Oeconomy of the Bod than Plrgatives,which ate ordina- 


rily violent,and ener 


$ of Narure; yea;it ſttvendtonly ro tva- || 


cuate the juices which<abouhd itt Se? : byr lomerithes reme- 
dies their Jepravativn, by correfing the” orand' dry Prrempe- 


ries of the. Bowels, which Rte th &of Sl ie; becauſe 
Bleeding Of; Its, dos de NH 0 akes fflbn; but, 


that oy herynct in order tft be'Ph Ke Ieontrary 


thereto 5; ithI0b; hear: : Baie 
Blogd-letr * ons of Choter, whith' 
it evacuat : rely the greater: Ve Lifels * - and 
if out'of th EM e Liver; it kentipers 
chem ,'« att v ath 199 of" the Liver which 
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apainſt Natu ares Fa Ha thi" ve their feat in Phe” Pares; 


Spirits, and Linourg, The Pixc ar are the leat of Malad 
the Spirits, of 'Symptoms and \xfi n of Furiftions 3 ; and the 


by acc! tefrig gotten cakes AWA' ut #3 Therefore: 
Avicenna, _ayd all his wers.” eric i of * : -[ettinig,* art 
ridicaldas valled ing, Thar the Bt he Boba bet (ErZ1lllus ts) the' 
bridle 6f choler. th $5 bee &5'E erate Tai ein d; the 
| Jes Blogd there is to refttain it.” "F "if there | Humour' 


ies 3 
3 


Hu- 


mours, of the Morbifick cauſes, « either antecedent; or conjunct. 


' And hy thele humour 


which, Are the ſource and leven of oft 


Dilcaſes, \beip In a ns pro ftare, "are in their proper place, in 
che gale 8 Ty ity 7 Ns their "Nature: Pu It a ſtate 
HY x 


x auene? Nie 


Are,0 of 1 their due lace; Ang offend ei- 


ther itr Sioutly'o or ality. 'To bo fe thtes 'defedts Phy ylick” op- 


bes hai 6 
et by e fly 
ations . noe Cds wit 


vw 
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di by Nihire, which W: 


a by Nature, which warts 
faudable BI664 than that fro: EN 
regard muſt chjef jefly be Fad co the 


, bit the diverſity DIE, - 5a So the Lg pl ent 


wo "$ (cations This Net! is done 

pie venient ways in Pur- 
i.the *h 5y Blood-lettirig, which is 
all the Ls: Ts: of che Body, by ſttion 
7 [Treafux . of Lite, 
the catof 
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arms are open'd when the Body is plethorick, without affe&tion 
of any Part:: If it be fo by ſupprefſion of the Moneths or He- 


morrboids;:the. Vein of the Foot muſt be open'd: If it be by 
Choler, then'rhat-of the -right arm: If by Melancholy, then 
thatof the left arm, in: regard of the:-fituation of the Liver and 
Spleen 3 as for the various.communication of the Veſſels the Ce- 
phalick, Bafilick, or Medianiare choſen. Hippocrates opens the 
Vein of the Forchead call'd Preparata, in pains of the Hinder 
part'of the head that of the Occipnt, in fluxions of the Eyes 5 
the Hypoglottides,. or Veins under the'Tongue, in the Squinancy,, 
for derivation. that of:the: tip of the Noſe, . or great Canthus' 
of the Eye, io its Inflammations z the-Jugulares and Salvatella,: 
thoſe of the Temples; and, in brief, all others are open'd' accord: 
ing to the ſundry intentionsof the Phylician; 7 14 
The Third ſaid, Thas, Blood-lerting is:the greateſt of Reme- 
dies; there being none ſooner.communicated:to' all the Parts, 
which. having! need. of 'nouriſhmenty: which is :varried 'to-them: 
by the Veins, you cannot Bvacuate ariy* one ſenſibly, but that: 
motion will be communicated with-:all the :Blovud! in the other: 
Veins; that is to ſay, over all the Body. - Its 'uſe:was anciently 
ſo rare, that Galer and: the Greeks made conſcience of letting 


ww 


Children blood before fourteen years of Age 5 and Avenzoar was' 


accounted too-yentrous in Phleboromifing his:own Son at/ſeven. 


Hippocrates appoints it in four caſes 4in Inflammation, Metaſt aft; 
Repletion, and, ObſtriG@jon. - Tis aboverall-neceflary, when the 
Body is too replete, evidenced oft-times by ſpontaneous evacu- 
ations at the Noſe, and Hemorroids; whether this Repletion re- 
ſpect the Yeſſels,. which are too full,:and in danger of breaking; 
or: the natural ſtreogth, oppreſs'd under the weightof the hu- 
mours : Butit ſeems to me impertinent and unprofitable in caſe 
of Cacochymie without Repletion; which requires Purgatives 


to; purifie the ſanguinary mals, - and nt this bleeding Remedy : | 


For, there being three principalſeats'of Cacochymie; to wit, the 
Firſt Region, the Veins, andthe Habit of the Body5 Blood-letti 

is ake unprofitable tothem all. : As for the Firſt Region, which 
is the fink' and channel of the hamours, Blood-letting- cannor 
reach thither, withour'emptying all the Blood of the Body 5-and 
ſhould it penetrate thither, 1t would draw thoſe excrememtitious 
humours into the Veins;;where they would corrupt the laudable 
Blood. - But Cacochymie'reſiding in'the' Region's the: Veins, 
Purgation (which only eliminates the'corruptedhumours, wirh- 
abic.)is more proper hereunto than Phle- 
botomie ; which, onthe contrary,ſomerimes evacuaces the good 
juice; and not:the vicious; when the fame is impatted and-adhe- 


rerit to ſome. part remote from the open'd' Vein. ' iIn fine, Blood- 
letting. is as little profitable when the impurity is/in the habie'of 
the Body - Whence 'tis'too hard\to draw the humours into the 
Veins ;/ but it is more expedient toreſolve and/make them tran- 
ſpire by ſweats, exerciſe, A. a labours, oc 
$1.2 2 e 


® 
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_ precautions. :iNor is Ph 
cald&or great heat,. inor after-great watching 


1 "7 IO the Univerſe) imprinted an Image 
excelent Lake himſclfknown:to men;:hath alſo contraftedthie ſame 


{ The. Fourth! faid,: That Blood-letting 'is profitable in every 


vitiaſiry ofthe! \Blood,; whict either is: corrupted in fubftance 
and quality, "or offendsiin quantity, ov cauſeth a fluxion upon 


ſome Part,:/or prefles atid loads it, ov elſe 1s too: mach inflani'd : 


Neverthcleſswith'this precaution, thatregard is to be:had tothe 
Diſeaſe ;.rheſtvength, remper, age, ſex, habitation, 'caſftom; and 
pattieular-nature.of the 
hot; and acute-Difcaſe-r Phlchoromie: z which,on the con- 


trary;1s anehemy to cold' Diſcaſcs, and-allcruditiess becauſe. ic 


Blood.” »>Alfo, diminution of ftrength;caus'd by: any evacuation 
| 199% TIT bleeding5bur-not that-where'the ſtrength 
ance bf humours, which muſt be preſently 
ane Children, whoi weed Blood 'for:'their- growth; as 


' breedingsWaomen do far the! nouriſhment of their! Childs "old 


meng' who: want heat and Spirits; thoſe who havedimall V eins, 
ar rare and foftiſh fleſh5:ought-not to. beletblood bur withgrear 


s and labours; And 


althez) quantity of Blood depends upon the'ſ{trength, and 
SG yet/tis ſafeſt to. take rathierileſs 3 'but by no means' 


to Coat Alncteatne who:let' Blood: till the ſwooning of ithe 


Patient: wiInflammations; violecit Pains, iand: very burning Fe- 


.vets3\.whichthey Gmnerimby curd by:this courſe, 1harcommon- 


Iy: caws/d a cold |Intemperies to _ whole Body, _— —_ :TE« 
ungnep ob ia, (ELSEONES | | 

lpowthe Goecaad Polar ws ſaid; That: God hirvingf In thy 
of bis'own Majeſty,' tothe cad tw 


5 


-Patient- ::Butigenerally,> every great, : 


tes; by theloſs of: heat and ſpiriesflowing out with the 


ie to-be adminiſtred in great: 


of the Souls 


three Facu].. <6 


each:.part rhereof, wherein we obſerve ſome ſhadow iof the di- 


zics, Imagi. Riuiction of the, Divine Eflence into:iThree:Perfons © And: tris 


2ation , Me. with this Ternary 


Number that he hathas'twere ſtamp'd for his 


mory, of own. Coin-the nobleſt parts. 06: thei World, which: the be any 
Judgment ? reansbave alſo; for:that reaſbirdividedifto:three namely,” The 


Intelle@nal;which ave the Heavens,/(theiplace of Intelligences); 


the{enrentary; andthe Uniwal;' cachvof which'is again divided 


mtoidbree:parts 3:3 he ineelleftual or Celeſtial; imro'the' 'Heawer 
of. Planets, the Firwament;anct the Buyp 


greats The-Etemen 
intethe Hr, Watery arid Borth;:r Ari ehcrnimal, Jordi egctoble 
ehends''in 
ts of:thoWouldiz' "the/Elementary ; 


Senjtrve,. and; :Retional,»which. is Mat, xvho' 
himfelt earzerently.a 


og therZirvee, theiknimhlin the Hatrs,) thei IntcHodualdn 


the Brarm, wherein, as imitsprincipal'Sp 


re, ctheRarional Soul 
eliabliſhesa; particular Worktz+ every ones Headibeing a/Globe, 


whichas divided agatnimto three parts, which arerhe Emaginats4 


Offs. 


and: zexb: Amonglt: which; : rhe'{magirutier; 
incipleof che orhers motion and/attion, repreſoms then 


mal al Worlds ew, I a\fubje@ watteytoreteive/the 


. 


- impreſſions 
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three paxts.gf the Elementary; The Iraaginatian, 
| and Cubnilcy,,. is like the; Air 3 Memory, tor ies ſoft humidity, Go 
ivg .it to, eceive all;forts; of: Figures,; maybe compar'd-to the 


Toe of no Og nevertheleſs they-argditf 


the head. But;to.make cho 


Wars. Talipe'7 heologze, Hiſtory, : 
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impreſſions of: the ſpecies confign' d toit, is the Elementary 3 and © 


Judgment, the Intelleftual,,.. The three parts of each of which 


: Yrs are Again correſpondent. to the: ſame Faculties; The 


{raginel af n_ account of the continual eircumvolution of 

the Speglgs..1s on Heaven of Planets;:The Memory, in-reference 

to $6 : fixation of the ſame Species, is their Firmament:;: And the 

Judgment, bg higheſt.of, theſe Rowers,.ishe Em 7 aihans To the 
r its mobilicy 


Water; ang JHdgment, the :baſe and, fo iavi-of the reſt; for 
the. foliar. of: 1 its, canliftence: and ficaty, ymbolizeth: with the 
Earth. Laſtly, tothe three rene of the Animat.World.z; the 
Memory, xeceivipg increaſeor diminytion by, humidity, theprin- 
ciple of vegetation, xcſembles-the. Y.egetable.5/ahe Imaginatzor, 
bye its heres, \ aflinls ;the Ange 2nd the Jngdgment,; the Fol 
vgbcheſs rhe three: Faculties becuniced in the 

rent, noeaaly 1 in 
040 their ſeats 3 as 


thair temperaments,, actions, -a f 
that..0 gp is,the hinder part: of the-B Brain whichs: 


people 
ſcratch x9 call any thing.to wind;s that of Oo gt fore- 
' part, whenee. any hog their-heads when .they. would vehe- 


mently, imagine any thing:3; and:that.of, Judgmreat:is the; middle 
part, which. is the cauſe hw in ML Ay Togy Pan hold down 
in-parl ; their.ope- 
rations muſt be confider'd : et make very ovich noiſe, and 
little a&tion; as Advocates and Proftors of a Court, who.make 
much a do.to.puta-buſincls in order, 1$0lay it:ppen;' and. digeſt 
it, although without deciding-any thing 5 and ſuchis the 1magi- 
zation, which unites and. compoynds .rhe Species -:xepreſents 
them tothe Judgment, ; Carr ies.them-to.the regiſter of:the Me- 
mory,, Or extradts them out by.Reminiſcence. | jOthers make 
little bufile,..and. much atiods ax Judges, and {o reaqerwng 
{rdeetts The laſt hayemeither firnor.aGion3/as the 
who.qnly.cxanſcrhe what is diftated to themiz- and fo « -— 
Memory, a pailive Power. LThe$giences themſelves, which 
Nonder ihe Turion oC che Mind, -oie als fud3elh $0. cath - 
of theſe Faculties, :. Mexvory bath -iinder it the Tomgnes; Gram- 
Humazity, Lew pn eurapdyy Ate 
tory, Herhary, andalmejt allithe Theary of .Fhyſick;\ The Imagi- 
#ation hath: Eloguence. oAtESocd }Jdrcbia e my Geodeſte, 
Fertificatiops,, moſt Rariv of the ques, and all the Arts 
wboſe nies þ depend- only on Fhef fr we #1 Imagination. The - 
Juagment,:;hath, P hilejep jeu. .Seholaſtzval, Divinity, the Praice f 
Thnkck aud. haw,, and. a ; Science pela Aepend on ſo. 
of. reaſoning. ;Nevertheleb,. becauſe it ſeams: rhate Jocmen 
Ccanger. judg 1 19, its/080 advantage without injuli 


Judg and Paryy:3; tis beſt.toarburate-in this art, mas ſpy £7 


he exCFLFOFE + and necellity of tlyogabeing conldered,or ſo far 


as 
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_ wherewith it forms the Pa 


as they are for our profit, or that of others; for our own profit 
tis beſt to have a good Judgment, and leſs of Memory or Ima- 
gination - For the Imagination ferves more for Invention, and 
this to rue its Aurhor when it is deſtitute of Judgment 3 Me- 
mory to make a man admir'd and Judgmeht, for condu@ and 
government. . 
The Second faid, Since the Imagination gives the riſe to all 
the motions of the Soul, =, the Species which it ſupplies to it, 
| tons in the Inferior Appetites, Deſires 
in the Reaſonable Appetite, namely, the Will z and Notions in 
the Underſtanding,” which cannot know any thing but by the 
phantaſms or ſpeczes forg'd in the Imagination 5 it muſt be the 
molt excellent of all the Faculties of the Sou]. Moreover, the 
Temper which conſtitutes it being the moſt laudable, and the 
Age wherein it prevails being the moſt perfeQ,- its Ations muſt 
allo be the moſt ſublime z Ds being not performable but by 
help of 'corporeal Organs, the more perfeCt theſe are, the more 
will the Minds aQtions be fo too. . Now the Qualities of the Ima- 
gination have much more conformity to the Soul, according to 
theJOpinion of fome Ancients,of an igneousnature and accord- 
ing to others, an Entelechie and continual motion, which either 
cauſes or depends on heat, the moſt ative quality of all, where- 
with the Brain being impregnate, renders the Spirit more lively, 


quick in retorts, and in all that they call Pointe d' Efprit, or acn- 


»en'; and inſpiring Enthufiaſms to Poets. On the contrary, the 
Judictous, who want this Imaginative Virtue, arecold, heavy, 
and as tedious in converſation, as the other are agreeable and 
welcome : Yea, the Judgment'ir ſelf ows alt its advantage to it : 
For. if it were. equitable, it would regulate it felf only by the 
Species which the Imagination repreſents to it; and if it be cor- 
rupted, and without having regard to the pieces offer'd to its 


_ view, will follow its own ſentiments, it runs the hazard of com- 


mitting a thoufand extravagances and impertinences. Yea,all the 
Judicious Sciences are ambiguous,and their followers divided; a 
lure'note of their weakneſs,as well as of that of Judgment which 
guids them; fince Abſtratted Truth, its Object being unknown, 
It muſt leave the ſame in perpetual darknefs, unleſs it borrow 
light from the Imagination. Moreover, the Sciences, Arts, and 
Diſciplines of this Picalty are all pleaſant, and as delightful and 
certain, as thofe of Memory are labile;the Faculty only of Chit- 
drenand Liars. Yea, the maladies of the Imagination are infuch 
veneration, that: Hippocrates calls them Divine, as having mira- 
culous effects. - * SE NT TT 44 Fe 

The: Third faid, That there is no intire and perfe&t Good in 


* this World, is' verifi'd alſo in the Goods of the Mind, which 


are nor often polleſs'd by one fingle man, but every one hath his 

ſhyretherein - For goodneſs of Wit,confiſting in the excellence 

of tis three Faculties, Imagination, Memory, and Judgment, the 

firſt of which forms the Fechvs. the ſecond preſerves, and = 
: a 


er, deſeryea.to-be, efteam'd, fines: nl {urpall 
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laſt judges of, and frames its Notions from ESE tis a very rare 
thing to find a man poſleſling theſe three advantages in an excel- 
lent degree; -belides that, they are incompatible in one and the 


fſame:ſubjee, inaſmuch-as they depend. 2908 the; contrary tem-. 


peramentse: I he, Memory-an a hot and 'mgilt, ſuch. as that of 
Childrep5- which: nevexthelFls m not. be Tike , water, which 
eaſily receives, but retains not, all ſorts of Figures: 3 butit muſt. 
be.acrial, and-have-ſome.conſiſtence and viſcoſity to.retain the 
imprinted, ſpecies. ,The nggnarion. r requires azhok. and dry 
temper. for fabzicating apd com abunda ce. of periess 
like: that of-:(cholerieht. and. — tg Wha, are. inventive 
and: induſtzjous.,{- The Judgment geapern a COL 
Bzain»cold. and dry,, like that gk .29 -langhaly. anc 

hinder the-ſudgden 'ernptions, ar: fa . the, Min 
therefore | (oblong bent —_ x Body. js _ | 


rits wt Gans, ' Bux: was = ad cannot TIED el 


without Memory, which. furgihey;ic with ſpecjes 5, nor this 1 
member, without help of the Imagigations nax.the - 
conceive and judg without the help of. oNey 
2s amongſt Qualities there /is, always;.que, predam 
amongſt-theſe three Fete es ODE COMMA 

and the Judgment is the, moxe excellent, ,inala: 
liar: to Man whereas the Imaginagion, and MI | 
mon-to him with Beaſts.” 50 Sg the Jy Jy udggmept. is ur, proper 
good, and-;is: bettcr worth-cultivatng than. t lemory , .t9 
which they. who-wholly.addid chemſglyes, are ike bad Farmers, 
who improve others Commodities, ang le thei ongent On 
the contrary, they who only form their Judgment, 

tae T reafares of, Wiledom;. and may;be {2 

Stock 5- But..great Memagies axe; Sa hed Le 
adorn' d with boxrawd; Phaes;, agd. indeed, aJle Afeicyriga 
in the weak winds of: the Vulgar,, Þuz.not. NY Lo | Rv 


cir own 
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eafiomed to Jobd., Truths, the Pu aclple; whepeot is the Judg» 
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- miſts diſtil from Bodies put into their Alembicks, 'indu'd with - 


Heaven, whence 1t comes, is elevated above the Earth. For 
Heaven is the ſource of Dew, whence it diltills hither below, 
impregnated with all zthereal qualities and properties, incom- 
municable to any other thing ; whether it come by a tranſcola- 
tion of ſuper-celeſtial Waters, which the Hebrews call Mai 


in the Dual Number, to fignifie the Waters on high and thoſe 


below. or whether there be a Quintefſence and Reſolution of 
the Heavens whehce it proceeds, like thoſe Waters which Chy- 


their odour-and other qualities, and ſometimes augmented in 
virtues : Whence ſame Divines endeavour to derive the reaſon 
why Maxne, which is nothing elſe but Dew condens'd, for four- 
ty years together wanting one Month ,' and allotted by God for 

uſtenance of his people, had all ſorts of Taſtes ; for (lay they ) 
Heaven, whence it fell, contains exrzrertly, as rhe efficient equi- 
vocal cauſe, all the forins of things to whoſe generation it'con- 
curshere below ; and therefore God'employ'd' this Dew to're- 
preſent'the ſeveral kinds'of each Aliment. And Honey, who 
ſiveetneſs is fo familiar'to our Nature, (yea, fo priz'd by the Scri- 
pture, 'that God promiſes his people'nothing ſo frequently, to 
raiſe their longing after the Land which he had'/promis'd themy 
what elſe is it but this ſarhe Dew condensd and''gather'd by the 
Bees, who-rubbing their 'thighs upon the flowers and leaves of 
Plants on which this Liquor falls, load themſelves therewith; 
and lodg it in their hives? Wherefore Nataralifts ſeem too 
grob, m teaching, *r= 3 to be only a Vapour rais'd from the 

arth, by the heat which the Sun leaves-in the Air at his ſetting, 
and; for want of 'other ſufficient heat, unable to advance it ſelf 
higher than the tops of herbs': for its tenuity and 'effefts mani- 
feſt rhe'contrary; its tenuity much'exceeding that 'of Water's 
Witneſs their experiment, who make ati'egg-ſhell ill'd with Dew 
aſcend alone to'the ropiof a Pike plac'd a Hrtle bowing inthe 
Sun; which'it wilt hot do7 if fill'd with common Water, how 
rar&fi'd: ſgever: ' Trs'effets'alfo are] to penetrate' much more 
powerfully than 6rdinry' Water 3 which is the reaſon why tt 


very 1p whitehs whatever is'exp6#d to it;)as/Linneti- and 


Wax, for the eficfing of which, Rain requires thrice asiI6ng 
time: Butits penctrativeneſs appears yet further, in thar it diſ- 


{dtves even Gotdirfelf; for which reafom fome have thought 


to waſh ſeveral times init ſuch icaments as they would have 
penetrate, as nb ack ho kw $e in Pikgur, 

The Second faid, If it ſuffic'd to ſpeak of Dew in a Poetical 
way, ſhoult.call is} the {weatioffHeayen, the ſpietle of the 
Stars, the dropping of. the, celeſtial aters, or the cryſtalline 
humour which flows from the eyes of the' fair Aurora; or elſe 

wherewith the Earth decks her ſelf in 


that 'tis a Pearl-Garland. 
eh org; AS ele by the eyes of the Shs, 


 - ind the whole Univerſe; tb which if theVapoursferve for ſ60d, 
_ theDewis itsNeQar and Ambroſia.” Butto ſpeakimore ſoberty, 
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I conceive it a thin and ſubtle Vapour, rais'd by a moderate 
Heart ; till either meeting ſome Body, 1t adheres thereunto or 
being attrafted neer the Middle Region of the Air, 'tis con- 
dens'd by cold, and falls down again upon the Earth, Neverthe- 
leſs, this Vapour proceeds not only from a humour purely Aque- 
ons, but ſomewhat partaking of the Spirits of Nitze, Sugar, or 
a ſweet Salt ; ſince the thinneſt part of it being evaporated, the 
reſt remains condens d upon leafs and ſtones, or becomes Haney 
and Manna 3 and whoſo ſhall lightly paſs his tongue over the 
leafs of Nut-tree , and other compa@ and cloſe Plants, ſhall 
taſte a ſweetneſs upon them in temperate Climates or Seaſons, 
which is nothing elſe but an extradt of this ſame Dew. More- 
over, the fertility which it cauſes in the Earth, its purgativeand. 
deterſive virtue, ſufficiently manifeſt this Truth. or Dew 
could not fertiliſe the Earth, if it were bare Water, deſtitute of 
all ſort of Spirits; and particularly. thoſe of Nitre, which is the 
moſt excellent Manure that can be uſed toimprove Land ; for 
the Earth-from which-it is extrafted remains barren, till it have 
been anew impregnated with thoſe $pirits by the influx of Dew, 
to which they expoſe it for fome time,, thatgg may again become 
capable of producing ſomething, This purgative. yirtue, where- 
of not only Manna partakes (being a gentle purger of erofities) 
bur alſo pure Dew, which ſometimes cauſes a mortal Diarrbqa 
or Lax in Cattle, purging them exceſſively when.it is not well 
concofted and digeſted by the heat of the Sun, which conſumes 
its ſuperfluous phlegm and that deterſive Facult whereby Dew 
cleanſes all impurities of the Body, which it whitens perfedly, 
cannot proceed but from that nitrous Salt, which, as all, other 
Salts, is penetrative and deterfive .Nor can that aſcending of the 
Egg-ſhell proceed from any other cauſe but the virtue of certain 
leight and volatil Spiritsz which being aftuated and fortifi'd by 


the heat of the Sun-beams,are ſet on. motionzand flying upwards, 


carry the incloſing ſhell with them 3 which an aqueous humour 
cannot do; becauſe though the heat of the Sun could fo ſubti- 


Liſe, attenyate, and rarefic it, as to render It an acry Nature, « 


which is the higheſt point of rarity it can attain; yet it would 
not ſooner attraCt the ſame than the reſt of the air ; much els 
would it raiſe up the Egg-ſhell ; but it would tranſpire by little 
and lictle through the pores of the ſhell, or be expanded in it 
fo farws it had ſpace, and at laſt either break it, or be reſolv'd 


C { * 
ct 


into-fume ;. Heat imprinting mo motion in Ware bur only ra- 


rifyiog and hearing it by degrees 3 which is nor lufficient to raiſe 
upthe Fee whic comains it, face the ame being full of heat- 
air, V remain upon the ground. 
The Thi xgp being in perpetua 
flux and reflux, to which this Elementary, Globe ſupplies Ali- 
ments, to make them return to.their Principle z Dew may be 
term'd the beginning and end of all things, the Pearl or Dia- 
mond which terminates the circular revolution of all Ms, 
ince 


rd. ſaid, That all natural things being in a perpetual « 
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ings yet Fx nee of, them 1s (6 preat, Wor the latter is as' 


_—# whereof have of aro 


der Ufriable By rhe violer 


. ſince being raw pee by the Sur! froth'thE maſs of Water 


and Earth, BE ReUY For oe dh" aol gi totherirmoſt point 
of its rirefa66 Action, it vpn & Qhidened gain; and, returns to 
the Faiths to which” Ibis 4 As <pom, X AG ir frujeful, and 
tobe' transforin'd ip 7 it into alt things, 'whole qualities it a(- 
ſumes3; becmife' beir) nd but a eflerice extracted mo 


allthis Body,” it muſt have alt the yirtues thereof eminent] 

it RI: © Mor over, anciently the ordir ry Beriedifton of Fathe 

to theit Childreb was, ma of the Dew of Heaven, as being the 

[ET CN the Get of a aged and the per- 
teign” of all" it &ed' ind' ed in the And 


5 of the Are Going ec hn vap Ich' forms Dew in 


hich cauſes he Serein in the Even- 


ns 48 the” foriner ts Rees aufe ny E firft vapours 
io OA of the bofome of the Re Parti, bg not yet depu- 
rate>&frotyitherr 'crtide' and” imalig1 ant qui, cauſe Rheums 


and Eatarrhs;"b1 "thoſe of the eng being refolv'd of Air 
cotidetifd*by the'coldnefs of the Night, have nothing but the 
ſ6etnchs* and benighity of that. TocpinK z or elſe the pores of 


ehe'Bbdy Being open rd by the diur nal hear, more eafily receive 


the malignant im anti Þ of 'exrratieons humidity, than after 
Rein born dovd by the Kdnchof the night. - 
Fob TS Atthoogi Va our be an jmperfett Mixt, yet 
vw wel as other perfect ddres og'd of differen parts 3 
GN Oh habit. T = ron parts of 
volatie'by' the extraneous heat, where- 
TD ated art elevated as far ts the Middle 
Fol ear condenſes them tnto a cloud, 
yoo Rain,  fometimes into ſnow or 
/hen the cloud before refoturion 1s ren- 
Se the wg Ang A, _ 
e cfoud, and'fd falls in flocks: 
cate heme, EH bit Being already melted 
riin, the _w_ phate cbr eal'd, either by the exrernal cold, or 
Kit" df the Ait, which by Antiperiſtaſis 
Bee colfiets of the Hits, Wakes it ctofe and harden 5 


during the (ifftry heats of 


RA Hrs ling Og | 


ftichi'as coultict BEleer'd of ang'd into 
5wards or ant there form black 


ets for as ER bg Sel if gil 
aWa) the Vapour, Wherice it" corhes'to pals, that 
| adebur during the'Spting'and Autumm,which 
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: are. temperate Seaſons "but, neyer in Winter, or,, Summer, the 
L-- former congealing thoſe Yapgurh. and the latter d dilolying and 
| conſuming. . 45k The P FOnyPATE 7 ficient Cayſe-is the cold- 
| " neſgof the Night, which mult alſo  modera ate.z otherwiſe it. 
copgeals. thaw. nag 190 Panda but, white-Froſt,. as it turns. the 
Warers into Ice by th cam cold of the Airs. which more-: 
over mult be calm and fe Xe : becauſe x hexjen-gn nd gjrared by 
Wingds,.. the Vapour cannox be Condon Ad |, for the;ſame reaſon 
whicl hinders running LA 9m. tn TFFRIONs as {tanding, 95 
whence Fl Dew.is ME; trequent in low FE PHRER chan hi h. Now- 
as Dew is form'd of Vapgur.: qne.z wy together. with that te- 
nuious Vapgutal ſome terrene but very f ne parts Þe,carried. 
eſpecial y gt EA there is produc'd a. very,. rect 
juice, of which Hone , I made; pon F n thoſe terrege Parts, 
| prevail above the humic parts « of 5 EW, t ere is made a +> 
| liquid j vol call'd Manna, whereo RET: oundin alehria 
that, of. Brinſon, and ſome. o Places, (ict through want of 
heat leg digeſted than. Tie 5 OT mingled. ith .too many 
impurities, by the EXC ic Aer . hem, $00; V10- 
| lently from the, Earth : Parte Fheem and Man- | 
| na proceeds fram a moſt, perfect. PETE io by a en hum 
dity, in adegree which is unkgowg tous; - ,... Sb 


Upon the Second Poige i it was  faid "That God having Fre bichet II. 
the Woman to. the Dominjon of the Man(endu'd Nb nth Whether it © 
to keep himſelf in poſleflion of that Empire) as. Abſolute Pow? ny 
er is ſometimes accompani'd, with. Tyravny, ſo.he hath not ly Sonar at 
reſerv'd to. himſelf alone the, Authority. of ma] bags niet & wi © 
unto Women not being call ng tHe (Bn 
bath alſo appxopriated the belt 
mitting them to partake. Rap : Oo noe png have 
reduc Fj them by thoſe Laws into perpetual, ore is 
a real Servitude3 to have ſo ull provided for them in Succ [as 
and to have made themſclyes Malkertgt thei Eſtates, under the 
Title of oc Sa ; further , unjul toy "Yd, them, of, the 
reateſt of all Goods, .to wit, that of the whoſe Girgh 
EE UABIE 13 Knowledg, the chief. Good Ro] of V.Or Idand 
Wo next, and the nobleſt, Action. of. the Souls, 5h excellent 
- Faculty, the Underſtanding, whigh is, common.to,, Wamen, as 
yell as to-Men, over aa: Ni lea to _have the advan- 
of Wit ; not only for | fn te which. is 
: an evidence, of gaodne Ph, = rH Curiof WY, 
| which is the Parent of 1 
: and Deſire of Wiſedom : 
oquacity and their nh im 
Wits being like thoſe aod fo VI Memory of bs 
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Philſophical ( onferences 


ſpeak. of thoſe of the jpreſent Times, we have the examples of 
S. Brideid, who excelFd in Myſtical Theglogie'; Cleopatra, Si- 
ſter of Arſinows, in Phyſick 3 Pulcheria, in Politicks3i Hupetia and 


 Athenals, wite to Theodoſems, in Philofophy z Sapphs;'and two Co- 


ryane, in Poetry'; Cornelia, the Mother of the Grarrhs, and Twl- 
lia, doubly Cicers's Daughter, in Eloquence, iNow-if it be true, 
that Politicks/and :Qeconomicks are: founded: upon the ſame 
Priticiples; -and there needs as much Knowledg to'/preferve as to 
acquire/; then fince Women are m a Family what'Men are in a 
State, and are deſtinated to keep whae Men get, why ſhonld 
riot they have the knowledg of the fame Maximsas Men have by 
Study and Theory; inaſmuch as the refervedneſs and modeſty 
of their. Sex allows them not-to have the experience thereof, by 

equentation of the/World ? Hence, our ancient Gaxls left to 
them the Adminiſtration of the Laws,” and other exercifes-of 
Peace ; referving to themſelves only thoſe-of 'War. ' And as for 
other Sciences, ſince their Excyclopedy is a World 'which hath 
yet many unkfown. or leſs frequented Parts, if Women joyn'd 
together with Men in the diſcovery of them, who doubts but a 
feminine Curi would ferve to exacuate the point of Mens 
Wits; diftradted by extraneous Afﬀeairs, and make marveilous 
progreſles, and find out ſundry rare Secrets, hitherto unknown. 
_ The Second ſaid, That Women are of themſelves prone enough 
to take the aſcendant over Men, without need of giving them 
that of Learning,which;puffing up the mind, would render them 
more proud-and infupportable than before z the good opinion 


3 they would have of themſelves, being inconſiſtent with the Obe- 


dience to which they: are bound. | We read, That our firſt Fa- 
ther Adam was indu'd:with Knowledg, but not Eves on the con- 
trary;/ herfole defire to become knowing, by eating the forbid- 
den Fruit; rain'd the whole World. The a@ivelifeof Huſwifry, 
to which they are born; the tenderneſs of their Bodies, impa- 
tient of the labours atid ſweat wherewith Science is acquir'd 5 
the humidity of their Brain, which is an enemy to Science; and 
the weakneſs of their capricious Spirit are ſufficiently ſtrong 
Reaſons to prohibit that Sex the Sciences, which require ſolidity 
of Judgment, always fonnd wanting in the Writings of Wo- 
men accounted;the moſt Learned : Becauſe Judgment is an act 
of the Intelle&, refleting upon its Notions; which refle&tion 
depends upon a dry Temper, contrary to that of a Womans 
Brain, whoſe Animal Spirits being obſcur'd by the clouds of hu- 
midity, ſhe hits well ſometimes ar the firſt aſſay, but not in ſe- 

ond thoughts, + which are always weaker than the firſt; a moſt 
ſare mark. of their weakneſs: (On the contrary,-the ſecond 
thoughts of Menprevail over the firſt.) | Whence iris that they 


_- are heady in their defires;' and violent in their firſt Paſſions, 


wherein ordinarily they have neither incaſure nor mediocrity”: 
Therefore a-Wopman always either bates or-lovesy ſhe never 
Knows a mean. '* - ae To es | 

& The 


AL 


of the Virmuoſivf France. 


—The e Third faid,.Since the more imperfect a thing i is, He T 


need it hath of:beiog-perfe&ionared; were the Minds of Wo- 
men weak.and imperfect; . asis-pretended, it would-follow, that 
| they have maxe:nced of: Sciences £0 cover- their defects. Had 
our firſt Mothee. been indu'd with Knowledg, ſhe would not fo 
ealily havefuffer'd her {elf ito! be. deluded by the fair promiſes of 
_- Deyil,: who rightly gudging,:that with-all his Know- 
ould have diſGover'd his fubtiltics;.: was aware of medling 
as = him, hut. ſer upon. the poor, ideot;\dndignotant Wooan 

"Tiatbentibroa ipjuſticeto require Womerytobe-more perfett 
and wiſe-than- Men, aud withal:to mterdi& them the! means of 
becoming {@ : Far howthall:they be virtuous; if they 'know not 
what Virtueis2i,whbich- being a Habit of the- Wilk(aFaculty of 
it (lf blind: alk Hluminated-by the-advifocy of 'the | 
which are acquir'd- by the: Sciences); ris impoſſible for them to 
attain it.» Thoſe who er leſt che knowkedg of marr things 
Ee RE 
that the coghition $, a8. asO 18 aways 
neſt and laudable; and-that the Underſtandi no moreſoil 'd 

a ugh, {Fort 
evil from- the obje 


therewith; than-the Sun by ſhining : 

the Will receive:tinGure of —_— 

to which it tends, yet the Underſtanding/is not'cor by 
the moſt impure and abominable-things wi ich fall under its no- 
tice. Yea, ſince -Knowledg depends .upom- purity and fimpli- 
city ; which makes Divines1ay,That Angels ink fonatehd Ihtel- - 
ligences are more -perfeCt-in their than Meng it ſeems, 
the ſafeſt courſe Women: can ked ſecuring mes. og row; bos and 
Chaſtity (their ovly Treaſure) i is, to-miake 

and Knowledg:: Moreover, 'tisa:thing wr of-to'this > deg. 
that a Woman: was Learned; and not«:Chaſte and: Continent; 


which the Ancients meant'to repreſent byvAinerve the Ooddek 
of 00 and the __ ky DAE te 31s 797 
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I W hether it be good to uſe Chymicel Remelier ? 
I F, Whether the Reader BY Romances, | 
| be rafih i \ <1 


of Man, whais this RG theit: Temperature; 'and the Whether is 
udp and Arbiter of their Goodnefs/5 Phyſick conſiders them be good to 


A's Lublutary | Bodies bvvie thankh ad wi-the healeh 


either as Aliments; or Medicaments;*or" 
preſerve Natures whithrafiunilates them#z + P ac oy 
corrupt it, by communicating their malignant: qualities: I- 
caments are {ms both 3 ncither —> converted into ou? 


ſabſtance, 


ments Chymical 
oyloas. aeliy and - pg 6 ? 
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which 
| The Meicdinconty 5'which the 7 he fay a& by a propriety: of their 


| which the Dog matiſts, -as well as the 


ance: as Altments ; nor cortupting it; as Poyſons: but ei- 
rhet evacuating the peccant hamours, or altering Nature, to re- 
ſtoreir to its natural temper, when they are rightly adminiſtred; 


and nororherwiſe 5 the former are call'd Purgative,: the latter 


Altefative Remedies: * All theſe Remedies were firft found out 


Experience, 'which gave place to the moſt: aticient SeQ/ of: 
Phyfitians, call'd Emperic#* invented by Acron, -and afterwards ; 


ſiipported bY the two- —_ Maxims of: the Methodiſts, of 
whom Theſſulu*was' 'Authbur'; 'which: were, - To looſer conſtipated 
Bothes; and," To' ftop the fluxions of others. Laſtly,” They have 
bro ® anthorlzs by Reaſon, Joyh'd to Experience3i-which hath 

hce tothe-moſt authentique Sef&t'call'd the Dogmartitſts; 
Or Re onatfts; and Galeniſts: from'their Author ;" proceeding 


upon Hippocrater's Principle, who cut'd; Contraries.by-their Con-- 


by perks 3 whereas the Chymiſts (call'dialſo Hermericks from Her- 


mes Tri and $pazyricks fromthe buſineſs of their Art 
Yegifer, 2nd' Wojoyn Bodies) cure like Maladies by 


whole ſubſtihte*2painſt Diſeaſes; Tiot by their temperament or 


_ vatſqus mixtire'of contrary qualities, which nevertheleſs are 


= 1-4. he noa&ion* can be between things perfect 7 alike; 
regard 6ne thing a@s wþon another 6aly in order to aſlimilate 


bit ſame”; fo'thar if ib be already like, there will not be any adti- | 


'Morcover by the reaforf'of Contraries, fince Health 1s pre- 
ſerv by things of reſembling Nature, it follows, That Diſea- 
1es eiuft | be cur'd by their Contraries,.* And as Health conſiſts in 
Medioctity 3 fo Sickneſs, either in Exceſs or Defett : On which 
account, Phy ck' is defiri'd* Detra@ion and Addition, becauſe it 
retretches' what is fliperfluous;- and ſupplies what is deficient. 


ij Now both Exceſs atid Defe& are increas'd by uſe of things alike, 


Whetefore the'Chymical Principle being overthrown, all the 
Remedies founded thereupon ought to be ſuſpetted. 

__ The Second ſaid, That thoſe two Principles which ſeem-con- 
trary 'one'to the other, are hot 1o, if rightly underſtood :- For, 
when the Chymiſts ſay, That 8imlia curantur ſimilibus, they 
ſpeak not of Diſeaſes; as the Galeniſts do, with whomthey agree, 
Thar rhe fame are augmented'by uſe of reſembling things; but 
of the part 'Uiſcas'd; which (being the Seat of Aﬀections againſt 
Naturey can alone be: faid''to be cur'd, and'not the Diſcaſes; 
which'being only a SIGs errour, or-diſorder-of the Body, 


cannot becapable'ot ſanation, bur's =—_—_ os of __ Body z 
miſts, cure by Reme- 


dies Te ttt ſabſtarice t6-rhe Nature of lane Parts which they 
Fd hers. For whatever is a'Friegd:to Nature, ,call'd by Hip- 
Medicati3i," 'is alſo'an RY te that wie 

3 'S , 

Login Ne FFB, "Siti6s Noinbllies tothe more excellent, by 
how mizch therneerer they eomeroour Nature y-it follows, That 


Minerals,” Metals, and all Foſliles, preſcrib' dusby:Chywiſtzy, 


having 


temper'd afteria particular, Matter 3 therefore Miz 
from rkeir Matter, whichferves for a bafe and. f 
ations of the Form, lofe their former force and 


account, the Air of the Supreme Region cannot be attrafted by 

the Lun + ; CLINE $ Þ &; &$# U. 35-1 AOSIHADONOINSSC UT ; | 
_ The Fourth faid, That; the CharaReriſtical of a,Good Medi- 
cament- being to-Cure Speedjly, Certuinly, and. Flpgjatt'y > the 
Chymical, being ſuch, ought to. be-not! only. employ 9, , but alſo 
preferr'd abovye:athers.; {The eines: oh rhe fleCt 3; 
their: Forms,\ which alone are active; eſpecially when depurated 


and/looſned from Matter, a:Principle,purely paſuve,. and. inca- 
pable of aftion.-'- They are —— and ſure, as being de- 


communicate'an Empyreneweor Burutnels.to thels Medicines, 
irdoth, notonly to vulgariRemedies prepar'd by Fire, but alſo 


and adventitious heat, 'tis eaſily ſeparated from thaem, either of 
hs it 
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itſelf in tine, or fi eedyyYy ablutions; wherewith even Preci- 
pitare Os Fn very gentle; arid Amtimony void of all 
matipnry.” Whats objetted of the Violence wherewith Mine- 
ral and Metallick Medicines a@, by reafon of their diſproportion- 
ro Gr Nature, 15 as little confiderablez figce@ Hippocrates, and 


_ rh&-aneiertt Phyſitians,' us'd' Faphogbinm, Hellebore, Stammony, 


7#fb7th," Coloryrthis, and ſach other moſt "violent Remedies, 
which art (HVin"uſes and Galen employ'd Steel, Sandarach, 
barge 94/7, %an@the likeMedicines;rakemfrom Minerals wholly 
criide , ind withgeurt" preparation ,” Which was unknown in his 
tHe, '' Roydterims uſes criide Merowry ih Mis Pills againſt the Ve- 


. nertorsDilebſe; whereof this Mineral is the true Panracent Car- 


trons] Betbe 


dint aid Wb7olts, &tfudeAntinonyy Ceſner, Vitriol; Fullopi- 
#4, "Erels Mirt# againſt "the Jaundies5' almoſt: all Phyfitians, 

Swlphy "ag init the Diſeaſes of the Lungs'3 and ſuch Patients as 
Armngr be* cif by ordinary Remedies, -they ſend to-Mineral 
Witers.  AndMnce 'yot only Gattick? Onyons," and Muſtard, 
whith We tifs th otre ety but alfo'the Juices of 'Lemmons, Ci- 
exrieshand Cantharides, although corroſive; are ſtil 
in uſe;  Thould” we not' uſe Chymical Medicines in-ſmall 
quantity, purg'd from their corroſion, and taken with conveni- 


©'The Pifth 'Tatd;,” There'is in all natural things a certain fix'd 
Spirit; "thee principle of their Virtues and OperMohs; which 
beligſeparated from then, they remain” only Carcafles without 
% A$i5feen'in Earth, render'd barren by extradion of itsni- 
trbis Silt; in Wine dead or fowre3z” and in the infipid phlegm of 
theſame Wine, feparated from its Spirit by Chymical] diſtillation, 
Which ſepa & the pood*from' thE-bad, the pure from the im- 
i che'groſs, the rar from its more craſs 


<. 


9p utiprofirabl 
pf ibi r the caring of Diſeaſes, By repair- 

ning the fix'd' Spirits, which are theeraeſbats of 

of the Fifnitfons; whereof the Spiritsare the'Principles ; 
whereas ordinary Phy tate, inſteatof' ſeparating the virtueso 
ef" Mixt,'t6' oppoſt the "ſarfie/\ as! Specifical' Remedies 'to'ial 
Diſcaſes, "ks the Chyriiſts'do , Mifie'and deſtroy'them by: the 


cvnftis'd mixture of abundance of Simples and Drugs, whereof 
their Medicinients' are compoutided;: which 1byreHiis means ac- 


'$' 


OY. edidhts, whole qualities and propertiey are abated; or 
ctherismmade a Cotnpound Wholly differetit from its prin- 


Rd ty temperament and particolar' virtue, reſulting from 

ther (Wd ; WW like manner as of the Elements uni- 
6 Here Whetefbrewe may juſtly rerort agamſtfuch apo wa 
| >: what 


and wont. tet 


what they charge uponehoſe of ( | 
'- axe taken from dead Ingredients, Corr A 
Fire, of-theit Radical hamidity,. wherein 6 Li 
proghton virtue, wy os yen " g 1 * 
Nurſe takes 'a Purge, t rength.of-t Phyſic is convey 
her Milk to heChlts and we. feed ſhe-Goats, and Pullen with 
Pargatives, 'to render the Milk of:the one, and the Fleſh'of the- 
other ſuch. However; fince there are ſo many incurable Diſeaſes, 
whoſe cauſes, are {ufhcjently agg but t9-whigh. mop rms 
Remedies are found Chymiſtry, which opens.che means 

unto by the folution of all Bode. pegs bo che wa 
nos condemn'd, hare A Nor, who'muſt 


longing to Pharmacy, w | he cho d prep: 
on of Medicainents , and para he erapentical Divi 
But we Gy rather, The ehe Danny M ny 
ancient Sedts,, are OOO HUM 
Africa 5 and ( 
not ie cnc 


ſaves the Second Point 3 it was Gd; That Teach: i ao II, 
moſt powerful-rhing in che Wotldz fince oftentimes Fables,and ther the 
Romances have more; attratiyes, and: no. fewer followers chan 77*0ing of ; 
Hiſtoric 4. as the Poets meant to. fignifie -by-.the Fable Of, ofirable Eo 
Prgmakon, who fc11 in-Love witha Statue. Fox Romances,whic hb, | 
are nothing elſe /but the Ima ay a-phantaſtick. Beauty, : ace.ne- * 

oy. abungange of Pe 


vertheleſs.:lov'd and _—_—_ | 2-5 
e\-lines Gilad cen/in thoſe fa- 


' for the Elo uenee, whole 


rate, $24 ale Romances, w \ 4 Ei oy i 
tions purely Hiſtorical, deſcribing a naked fad; are. bu 
pocad Bealopens __— queary 14a  grofly xxa; 
them ackoloar and. Fc I 

times. Don: Gyutvare, wiming _ Fm Bay ) 


Prince, ane inthe Baran ds * Reon Mercns cures 
.- «5, have heap'd together ſo rieties.to Truth, 
_ they have made rater Romance the em than. Hiſtories. , I 
Cretenſs:y8) lemain, in-Beingrdand. arie 


Annals #41 to 0 Kowaner ane hat ONE t : 
andit Tp w Ka _ t: ——_— rhe 

Spirits, 'tis what the Rompens be Hif 
Romancer is the Maſt Ger and ( 


od um —y 


_— 
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ſtorian'ss the Shive of jt! "And! a5 by” refration: of: (therviſual 
rays;'\vanouſly reflected in dtriatigular Glafs,-is form'd aw Driv of 
colvurs;” which althorigt? 'n6t rea yer ceaſe not'to pleaſey:fo:by 
the' variety of 'tholE accidents) vartouſly'interwoven' with the 
mixtures'of Truth atid Fiftion;is form'd ſo-agreeable:a Medley, 
that it deliphts-more it 1s Tyventions:than the Body of an uni- 
form” Hiſtory';' from -which Romances: borrowing the moſt' me- 
"morable deeidefts, -may be'term'd the Eflenceand Abridgment | 
-of #he" ſame, ' re-initing' all 'the BeautyPleaſure; and! Profit 
-which they afford#i':For'theſe Books ſerve:not only-for delight, 
rofit 3 the one neve? being” without” the other ; lince Fair, 


but p | 
EN which is the 6bje&of- Delights and'Good, of Profit 5 are reci- 


' procat and' inſeparable t Aﬀd the pleaſure we take in any thing 
an infallible mark of irs/goodheſs and utility s/which &fomach 
"the greatef it Romitfces; as they ioftrutt with' pleaſure;) artifi- 
| etatly" mary Bentfr” and Deletation; Under» ſuppoſed 
*Names'they freely rax, without mcurring the envy orhiatrediof 
thoſewhonmehey reprehend; Thus the ProphetNatharn by: a Pa- 
'rable drew'froin:Dizid the condemnation of his Crimes which 
otherwiſe poſRbly/he would never have own dJor atleaſt would 
_ *haveexcus'din his own Perſon. As for the abuſe and danger of 
© "reading theſs Books,for the moſt part fill'd with diſhoneſt Loves, * 
*eis*common to them wirh the beſt things of the World, thac 
* they may beenin'd'toabad uſe : But if the Lovebe honeſt and 
lawful (as it proves always in conclufion.,)the. Romances deſerye 
no blame for its if unlawful, the Lovers have always an unhap- 
' py end; and Vices are never unpuniſh'd. *Tis here that Dilſtri- 

butive Juſtice is exaQly keptz not by the blind Judgment of 

Fortune; but by the judibious choice” of the Author ; that the 

Good are always rewarded, and the Wicked puniſh'd.- - For the 

obje& of Romances, as. well as of Hiſtories, is the-deſcriprion 

of humane aQions;. which beirig moſt often bad, by reaſon of 

the depravation- of Nature, they appear. more ſcandalouſly in 

Hiſtory than in Romances. - Why therefore do not their Cenſors 

wg Rkewile proſctibe Hiſtories,” ſo much more dangerous, as they 

_  affex&uvsmany true examples of Sacriledges, Parricides, Adulte» 

_ © yies; andfncelts, the Author9 whereof have eſcaped punifhiment. 

- And not toſpetk of the dangerous Maxims of Tarit## and Poly- 

- bias 5 Who would take the Fables of Herodotue,and the Prodigies 

"of L#v:e; for more probable things then thoſe of Romances? T0 

-" omit the'contrariery of Hiſtorians of the ſane time 3-6 that we 
"may fay,” That'the trueſt amoiigft them is the molt likely. 

© **Phe Second (aid, If the Plaroniſts ſaying be true, That there 


"#5 wothing | red i# thi World'; 'but we (perceive only ſhatlows and 
. phartaſms” in this ft, which" the Scriprure compares” to' a 
-- Dredttiy {thete will be lictle difference, as to realty,” between a 
_ Hiſtory and'a Romance.” And'thoughthe one be a meerfition, 
yerthis Wil no more infer the defpifing of it, than'it dorh of a 
Comedy, becaufe the Aﬀtors arenot the very Perſonages; or of 


—_———_— 
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* a Landskipor:PerlpeGtive-well; drawn, only becauſe 'tis the In- 
vention ofthe Painter, ;and;not.of Nature,z\-whoſe, Works, as 
excelicnt.as they ate; yet yield to thoſejat Art, which we eſteem 
above cthe-true:and-natural,: from which. the ſame are; counter- 
feited's our minds extreamly delighting-in. Imitationsz, whence 
iris that we oinucheſteentin;;their Copies.and Repreſentations 
ſach, things: whoſe-Origipals are:duagreeable; tous, ;/iButthar 
which augments:the glory; of Romances is, that:their declared 
 encihies;have.not-beenable.to encounter them-but by Romances | 
tog3-as :Platarand:Zſoorghts could nogreprehend ithe Sophitſters, 
but. by. making wſeof their:Eloguences.) 1 boi 2h os 117 
--:;The Thirdifaid; ,'FbatRowmanceq/are commpnly-either of the 
valorous (Explopits of Knights, ..or of Amorous/pail-times..-, The 
firſt are for the malt part xidiculous,.iandifall.of Knights Exrant, 
who force Enchanted Caſtles, .kill;Monſters, , Gianss,; and Men 
likeFlies./- The latter are infamous, contrary to Good Manners, 
and dangerops;to. young Rerſons,; entertaining them in-a laoſe 
Idlenefs, the Mother of all Yicess. helides.the dangetrous.impreſ- 
Gonsthoſe Lies leave in-tender Minds; and; which xemain therein 
ill their life: after. - But, this belongs to..all fabulous. Diſgourles, 
that they: denote weakneſs of Ti—_ in- thoſe. 'addided. to 
them, and-a'diforderly Wig:intheir;Authors.! And fince, accoxd- 
ing to Phyſitians, the firſt degree, of Folly.is to imagine; phanta- 
ſtical Opinions.z and-the ſecand, to tellthem/to others the thixd 
_ (inmy conceit,) will be, to-write them. i bp bs | rt v4 6 


— 
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'L Of Talifmans-'! 'Þ Ts Whether a'(Conntry-life 
. hens tals 4 FIRES PO. OR, Ac 
| or a City-life 3s tobe Wer FWyr uot 


[. 
brews, Magenz the Greeks, Chara@er) 1s an Arabick. word, Of Talif 
form'd by tranſpoſition and, addition to the, beginning.and end a 
of the' two Hemantical Letters Ta# and Nzz,of the Hebrew;word 
Tſclem, which ſignifies lmage, Figure, or Charadter.,, .For choſe 
Jaliſmaxs (of which ms 1s made the fixſt, Author) are no- 
thing elſe but Images in relief, or engray'd, upon. Medals or Rings, 
ordinarily. of Mettal or precious, Stones, . in fhape; of Men,or 
Animals, fabricated under certain Coofleilations and. Aﬀpedts of 
Stars, whoſe influence they, thereby. receive, aud keep, being af- 
terwards ioſtead, of-the fame Starsy yea, withthe greater virtue, 
in that the xe-union-of influences Dep made, in one point, their , 
aQivity.is redoubl'd: As. Burning-gla e more hicat from 


the Sun, than. perhaps. he;hath hunſeli,. th cle, Figures a@t, as 
they ſay, , cither/upon mens minds, as, to.cauſe one to. be lov'd, 
© | $-3 honour'd, 

, 
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hohoard; entioh'd, or f6at'diz7 oruporitheir Bodies;! ab#0icure 
thems7 Of whith tome ſhadow is ſeem in/ themipnorical every 


' Wouhts;" by applying theMedicine ry the Wedpon tharidid the 


kurt orolthebloody ſhire”  Orelerhale Figures att wporr mas , 
trabthing<as to keepawily from! zplaceram; hail andiwikt” 
of ivehombusBealts y' only by natural means : For weſpealt not 

here of 'magicab vr-diabelies}Charatters; * Whoſe virtues for the 
moſt part depend aport vither' r'tacite on 'exprefs compatt-with 


' theevil-Spitit, 'whoMotnethmes really produces thoſt'effeRts|of- 


tendeludesour Senfes:5rnd not-the' Oharatter;s Word, Sound? 
Number," or: ſuch other 'rieans;/ commonly mefitz= and uncaptts 
ble'of ſuck'a@tion; But we ſpeak 6nlj; of nature} Agents, which 
itting dlihoſtiall by a! propriety! of rhe whole ſubſtance,” and 
by occult an fympatherical virtues,'taife many ſtrange effotts; 


which the jphnovant Vidlgayaneongruoudly aſcribe to Magick'ef 


Sorrildpe. 2:Fhepe tight” be? dowbtrof theeffect of theſe Taliſ- 
mans, 10 divers! Hiſtories 'did-notgive affurance:thereofr For 
rh6lE 'Tepaphiter, fuch'as Liebur's Puppets were,” might be calFd 
Th{Ifhans; as the' Brazer-Serpent andthe Golden-Calf are by 
Mar ſelint Fin the one to'preferve fromthe morfures of Ser- 
penty,” by irs*fighes the Uther to/turnaway" the heats and 


| tronphts/of the orpi6h; and 'of 'Mars; ''The Idols of the Pa- 


atis'may alſo be put in this rank, as Memmor's Statiie in Ag gpr, 
whithmov'dand fokewhen' ſhone wpon by the San';, that of 


 Paphian Vents iwCyprus\' upon which'it never rain'd 3 the Pal}a- 


dium of 'Troy 3 ' the Ancilia or Bucklers of Rome, whick kept the 
Fortune- of the! Empire 3 the/ Diz Penates, figur'd by two Ser- 


Pents/;''thofecaWd 4verrunci,-whokept away domeitick misfor- 


Trhes's Sejanz#'s Statue of Fortune, which the Emperours left 
to their Succeflorsy' YirgiPs brazen Fly: and golden Horſeleech, 
with whjchthe\binder'd/ tf hes'from entring. Naples, and: kill'd all 
the Horſeleeches ina'Ditchs' the Figure of a Stork, plac'd by 
Apollonins at Conſtantimoplt, to'drive'them away thence in the 
year 1160; and that wherewith he drove away Gnats from A- 
1766h "thoſe 'of Tripoli im" Syria, and* Hampts in Arabia,' which 


| were preferv ffomwenomousBeaſts by the Taliſman of a'Scor- 


pion 'engravenuponone of their Towers; that at Florence,made 
Ip The Gower! by's Carmelite' namm'd Juliapns Riſtonias 4 

tb; thoſe of Paracelſas 'againſt the' Peſtilence 3, and infinite 
others; render their effects as' commori; as their exiſtence cer- 
t#hi77* Which is*provd'allo by the 'example of Gamabts or Ca- 


_ "mait#'s, whioh Are Stones narurajty figur'd by the impreffions 


of the Stars,” which 'conſtquenely* may have influence, upon Ar- 
Hieid) Figures. © For as&the Sun'may Hghten or heat” a' mans Pi- 


«Quite, as Weltas a Mari 5 fo-may” the Stars give their influences 


to rhe Figure of a Thing;as well as tothe Thing it felf ; eſpeci- 
thy when chefabjet isfirted theteunto,'as the Taliſman is ;/ not. 
only by its metallick' matter; fymbolizing with that of the Star, 
bbth in colour and-ſolidirys bureſpectally bythe Figure- cg 
© {> = : printe 


45 


printed-00 ity; Which sltke the-Sigo-whoſe influences itireceives, 
For though ahe) Cenſtellatign: be not-very. like that Figurez;-yer 
in regard -/the, Qualities of thet Animal which the: Figure repre- 
leans, ane ke; thoſy of .yhe Sign, (whence the 'Conftellations;of 
the Zodaack'are caltd;; olfe Rem; the Bull, &c. not tor the: res 
ſcablance.of fugh Animals-parts with'thole of thoſe Sigus):the 
Figure of the Animals atgacts-themot: che:fame Sigmmuch more 
_ powyertully,by-iympathyg And indded'/we ſce many things have 
qualities ;copjentatiegwety the Figuze: they bear zas theiStone 
call d 0nhesi; for theyaall veins; which;cut it m;iform: of little 
Serpcnrs, Fnterabeis pogdoms) as-alfor the/Stones! of Melthede, 
which beas.;the Bigurei-ab a Serpents-tongues):and the: Herb 
call'd by ghaziname.; The $quill aodthe Poppy, which reſemble 
i he; heady, aſbveger ther pains thereof jr; Wild Tanſey and Eye- 
bright cuxeithe;Eye, whereto theyoare like, /i But If it be faid, 
Ehar, ris/pat,the Figureqhat ads 1n/chem, but-a/particular vir- 
rue, depending-oar the temper, of their., Qualities 5 -fince loſing 
thigir; Figure e)ther by diſtflationi or:infalion,” they. ceafe-inot 


ca-att,, F843 more -etietually thanibefore. Ianfwer,] That in the . 


{pzcizs,of /tho(e; lame_aGive qualities :zemainsalways the-Form 
and Figures; .as ſome; Ghynults Jizve; reſuſcitdted Roſes | and 
_ Flowers,, by holding 'their athes ia glafs Phiak,'\over/a 
AIC le. j © KEY wt: > # *| eric iti TE LEITTIOOEITST 
| The Second ſaid, That Taliſmans.catmot produce the effets 
attributed ro them | whether you-confider them in theip Matter 


and | Subſtance, or in. their Figure, , Not -in+the former y i for 


any fort of Matter, as W-aod,, Wax, Stone, Metal; &e.: are made 
uſe of for cutting of thefe Taliſmans 4: which; beſides, loſe their 
Name when they produce an ette& by the yirtue: of their Mat- 


. ter; as a Scorpion, engraven-on.a Berzoar-ſtane-would-not'cure. 


the bijtings. of that venomous Animal by i:s Taliſmanical Figure, 


no.more than; any-other.z -but 'tis an: efice&t' depending; on the 


Stone 1t{elt. Nor do: Stmples cure by theireſemblance between 
the Parts of our Body .and: their external Figure {of which we 
ſpeak here), but by the virtue and-property+ of their.Subſtance, 
which remains when (they, are pawder'd and defpoil'd of their 
Figure 3, wknch, moreover; ts a» Quality indeed, but no ative 
one:z being only a: certain ſituationand diſpoſitionof Parts, and 
amode of quantity. 3: which depending on Matter, a purely.paf- 
five thing; is as uncapable of any! ation by irſelf, as the Figure 
which terminates it. But though-the -artificial Figure of a Talif 
man could. att, it cul; node amdaa be- 


yond its. pawer 3 much le6,upom the Will,-to incite Love or Ha- 


tred, 88 is pretended. : For tis a ridiculous and groundleſs'vanity 
to imagine a fympathetical Commerce between a Conſtellation 
and a Fipure of an Animal, graven upon Copper, or ſuch-gther 
Matter,-whish1is, much leſs fit to receive: the influences of the 
Stars 40 whieh ſuch -Animal is ſabjeft,.thao che Animat it felf, 


whaſe skit: (tuti'd with-ftraw were more /proper to drive away. 


other 


—PmlCRfwms: 


other Beaſts of 'rhe ſame'kind'; there being cnn rnd, Fre 
rures drea#fſoannch as the dead Bodicy'of theiriown kind; © 


© The Third faid,te need norte fetk Reaſbrivarnd Athoritiests 
proveFaliſeans,tither in Art'or Nitrate; fince'Man himſelf may 


befxid robe the Te/iſt# ie and PerfeRioniof 'God's'Works, placid 
by-him'atthe Centre of the Univerſe; #5 of o)dTahſmaers were 
plac av theFoutdations'of 'Citics= His cottenance' being a 
Medal-itmprinted with al rhe Charxdets of the Stars! the two 
eo witch ate attheEyts5;'"SatwmnattheEye brows, the - 
ſeat of Sevetiry FJapreer atthe Fore-hedd, rhephacebf Honours 
Alara MeNoder) where Anyer refidess/' Mercizry tn the Mouth, 
whette Eloquence hes; Vexw' ar the Chin; and rownding of rhe 
Checks, thepoeuffir of 'the-prace of this Medal; which ferves him 
for inUniverſal Telſmin; wits Beauty to procure Love'; in'Tts 
Micity xocraſe Retpetty not only to drive away Fhes or Frogs, 
but to reign overall Animals, by the prerogative of -this'Face, 
before which they tremble. - Are nothis Hands'(theArtificers 
of his Felicity )-Tabſmany noted” with the Chira@ers of the 
Sigiisamd” Planers;'which the Rules of ' Chiromancy tncyphetr ? 
In the Right Himdare his Days and Years,” (faith the Wiſeman) 
the Taliſmar' of his long life; in the Left are Riches and'Honourts, 
the Twhſtrer of His pood Fortune: "In(fhort;' Is not his Sout the 
Taliſman of his Immortality ;' which at the inſtant of its' Crea- 
tionireceiving all the mfluences of the Deity, and retaining the 


Image thereof, hath been inſerred itito' this Work; not to pres 
ſerve it from Thunder and Tempeſts, which can touch only the 


caſtpart of it ';/ brit from Corruption and ExtinCtiob, to which 
all orfier Creatures are ſabject. © | FO as 
+: Phe Fourth ſaid,” He's rob ſenſual that impugns the truth'6f 
gs,under prerext rhat they fall not'under our Reaſon; which 
thonphivery weak and uncertain, abufing the principality which 
Ttufurps over alt the Faculties; hath rarn'd/its denomination into 
Tyrannie: Whence'if Experiences be alledp'd' fhe denies them, 


| beciuſt 'ndt able--ro: accord therh ! With "the weaknels' of her 


Judgitent.'” Witnefs*wharis ſeen ina) RE 
Nature ad Art, in the Magnetjcal care'of Wounds,' and that 
of Dileaſes,'by Atulers'or" Periaprs's 'and'whar Cizers atid'afli 


. Antjquity" affirms 'of 'Gyger's Ring, Upon nirning' of che Stone 


whertof' inwards, he” became 'inviſibles and reratning ir our- 
wards, waspercetv'd. Such alfo was Mineruz's 'Shield; where- 
with Perſeus contiated the Gorgors, which was of 'Claſs; throwgh 
which:one might ſee, without being ſeen ;, as alſo the Rings of 
thefe//Miftreftes of Alexander the Great,” and 'Charlemain.' Por 
fie; be faid of the firſt;' Thar 0/»epi45 ſhewing Her ſer ſtark 
naked to/him;! made himepnfets, That'thegrear Betuty of Ul 
the parts'otcher Body was'the only Taliſman wherewirh ſhe eri- 
chaijted Alexander: Fhe faineicarmot be fait of the latter 5 fince 
after /his'deiththe Talifmanica] Ring fonnd'uinder her Tongtic 
caus'd -Ch.mlerain to love not*ohly her; bur alſo the' Lake of 
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Aix-la:Cbopille wherginto.ut was caſts, and that which. was faugd. 
Chilperic,, where,there way a Fire PF RERIN a Braſsfplate; a 
Serpent, and aRat.z which hayang been xemoy'd framithe place; 
the, yery nexpday,a great Fire happened inthe ſame, City,  , Fox: 
if eyery.thing below. is as that.which 4s abave, and the effefts of 
inferiqur things, praceed ; from the variqus configuration of the 
Celeſtial Bodjes,, as of the difterent ;combinations. of, the; Let- 
ters of the . Alphabet are .compos'd..intiaite Books, there may: 
be, ſome ,proportion and- correſpondenge. between. thole, Ce+ 
leſtial;Figures, and ſuch asare made. ypon, fit and ſuitable mates 
rialsz the knowledg of which ſympathetical Correſpondences, 
is the true 'Magick.z -which/is, by the teſtimony, of, J-[Picas 4di> 
randula, the higheſt point, of humane Knowledg, marrying Hea+ 
ven with Earth as lack Magick is deteſtable, ſhameful, and 
ridiculous. iowiol ohio cis wn; et or Sod 
TheFifth-ſaid, That everything afts inthe Wot!d by the firſt 
or ſecond Qualities, or by its Subſtance 3. whence proceed occult 
Properties and Sympathies : But Taliſmanical Figures, cannot 
at by any.of theſe: ways, for 'tis certain,,that they, a&:neithe 
by, heat, cold, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, or ſuch other; f(t or .ſecon! 
Quality, no,morethan hy their Subſtance, which, 18.differept. in 
Taliſmans of Capper, Iron, Stone, &c,. Although the. Authors of 
this Art. aſcribe the ſamevirtue to all, provided they be grayey 
with-the ſame Figures,. and under. the ſame Conſtellations, ang 
Aſpetts of. the Starrs,  fran:whomalone they make them derive 
theit ſtrange virtues 4 alledging, asa Principle, That; there 1s.n9- 
thiog in the World but bath both its Contrary, and ats Like, as 
well in Heaven as, op Earth; where we ce not only.the Mari- 
gold .and Ne ons tollow the motion ofthe zth6.Scle; 
notrape, that. of the Magn, the, Cock, proclaims, the approach 
of the Sun': As alſo, on the contrary, Dogs commonly, run,mad 
in; the Dog-days, and;Lions under. the Sign Leo: \Putallo.lo 
Perſons beheld with an evil eye by ſome Planets, others being | 
propitious..:, S0.t0.cure; hot, and. dry.Diſcates they engrave.thejr 
T&liſmans under a Conſtellation contrary to:the Eyil, as.cold wy 
maiſt z having, regard to the Signs whereunto every Malady/an 
diſeas'd Part is retexr'd 5, which.1san Inyentipn of, Raracelſas,who 
fancies Poles,..a Zenith, a.Nadir,, an Equator,;a-Zgdiack,.,ayd 
other phantaſtical Figures 1n, qur, Bodies, anſwering.to thole. gf 
Heaven, without the leaſt. proof gf. his ſayings, 44; 1wns bk ron 


' =3Y CC OSIV? 41 Boat f1 fire NfAKI GT - Peels 
'.-Upan the Second Point.it was. ſaid,, Since Man is compas'd "EO 
Body.and Soul,..the beſt Lite he, can lead is. that. which is malt : aca ag 

-Proper for the perfection, ;ny god of both,... Suck is the Coup- "Os = 
try-lite, being accompanie ,with;the Goods of.the Bady, For #5 to be pre> 
tune, and the Mind. Thoſe of the Body, as Health and Strength, /.,.-; ? - 

are poſleſs'd with ad vantage by Ruſticks, whoknow.not lo much 

as the; Names of iſcales 3; the, caule whereot a ghein Exercie 
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and Labour, which diffipates and reſolves the huinours that pro- 
duce moſt Difſeaſes 3 as alſo the purity of the Air they breathe, 
which js the 'mote' healthful in thar. it hath free motion, and is 
leſs confin'd 5- for which reafon Phyſitians ſend their recovering 


. Patients to confirm their Health in the Air of the Country - 


Which alſo ſupplies the Goods of Fortune, the true and natural 
Riches, to wit, the Fruits of the Earth, and the Spgils of Ani- 
mals; Gold, Silver, and other artificial Goods, hetvp but ima- 
ginary and uſeleſs without thoſe firſt, whereunto they are ſub- 
fervient. But above all, the Goods of the Mind, which confiſt 
in Knowledg and Virtue(the two Ornaments of its two chiet Fa- 
culries, the Underſtanding and the Will) may be acquir'd much 
more eaſily in a Country-life, in regardoof the purer Air, which 
begets like Spirits; as theſe frame purer &8pecies and Phantalms, 
on which depend the actions of the Underſtanding ; which, be- 
ſides, cannot meditate nor improve without reſt and filence, 
ſcarce found in a civil and tumultuary Lite, as that in Ciries is, 
which hold our Mines as well as Bodies in captivity, depriving 
us: of the free aſpe&t of Heaven, the rifing and: ſetting of che 
Sun and Stars, and of the means of confidering the Wonders of 
God in the produttipn of Flowers, Fruits,” and Plants. Hence 
the Poets feign'd the Muſes, the Goddeffes of the Sciences, living 
in the Mountains of Helicon, and in Woods'y'-not in the in- 
cloſure of Cities, where Virtues are alſo' more difficultly pra- 


« 


Ris'd than the Sciences, nothing of them” being left there 'but 


ſhadows and: phantaſms, whith under" veils of Difſimulation, 
Hypocrifie, Complements, and other teſtimonies of Virtue, eo- 
ver Injuſtices, Sacriledges, Impiertes, and other Crimes unknown 
m the Country, where Simplicity and Innocence/are ſure tokens 
of true Virtue 3 which is alſo better retain'd amongſt'the Thorns 
and Sweats of the Country, than in the Luxury and Idleneſs of 
Cities. ' And if things may be judg'd of by.their beginnings,the 
Sicred Hiſtory tells, That Cazz, the firft Murtherer, was the firſt 
that built a City, named Heroch, after the Name of his Son. 4 
a lirtle after did the firſt Tyrant of the World,” Nizrred, who 
built'Niziveh.” -On the contrary, all holy Perſonages have lead 
a 'Country*life : Adam was a Huſband-than', and ſo was Cain; 


as long as he continu'd in theſtate of Tnnocence, which as ſoon 


as he loſt he defir'd to become a Burgeſs. Jacob,and the twelve 
Parriarchs his Song, were Shepherds; as allo the Kings, Saut and 
David; and the Prophets Amos, Eliſþa, and many others ;/ in imi5 
tating whoſe example we cannot erre. | 

'The Second faid, That Man being a ſociable 'and political 
Animal, the habitation of Cities is as confentaneons to his Na+ 
ture, 'as the Country-life is repugnant to the ſame. And theres 
fore Men had no ſooner diſcover'd the inconveniencesof the Ru- 
ſtick-lite, but they unanimouſly confpir'd to build Ciries, torhe 
end to upply one anothers Neceffities, and defend themſelves 
from wild Beaſts and their Enemies, to whoſefury they __ 
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y expos'd before they. liv'din ſome Town, which isa Seared Soci- 
| ty. or Lat, of CRinens, all aſpiring to the conſeryation of the 
a to the mai of the Laws and' Juſtice, and to the 
publick Qrhament.and ry 3'making Arts and Diſciplines flou- 
riſh, athd: procuring Safety to all People, by the diſtribution of 
Rtyards.ta. Virtue, and Puniſhment to Bo Which have not 
their effe& bur in publick : For our Lives would not differ from 
thoſe of -Brittes,! if we .werc. oblig'd to dycll in Deans, or Wan- 
des up andidawy Wogds,. as the. rbarians of the new World 


do. 5 EY , 'Grneley,lg grance, and Miſery, 
«Om par PYIOUE CRrIgR , Deyorion, 19anit » Knowleds, 
avd Happinth-o, Repay manifeſt difference 
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1 i of) Volcano s, or Subtimantin Foe | He. Which 
| ; Age us moſt defirable. «KH 
He efletts of Folcang s and Subtertancan F Firtblanect erat [. 
manifeſt than,their cauſe is unknown; alt the de- Of Volcas 
Aire of teaching us the ſame, occaſion'd the death. of Pliny, bby 10's. 
having too neer approach'd the Firesof Mont Gibel(or.#itna),and 
made Empedacles caft himſclf Keanerks into them ;.;But the 


7 


farmer did not attaingt; and the latter us nothing, but his 
Pantofles, ., The Axtifice of. Man hath i excavated the en- 
trails ofthe Earth, and deſcended into the Abyiles of the Wa- 
ters,; to.get out their-moſt hidden treaſures, yea, he hath per- 
vaded with his ſight. the. vaſt expanſes of Heaven,; there to con- 
{ider the Stars : But he bath not yet been able to familiariſe the 
Fire to himſclf, which like a Salvage-beaſt deyours every. thing 
| itmeets, , Now although it be found almoſt in all places, yet 
Sicily nouriſhes it more. than any having amongſi others the 
Mont Gibel, or Ztaa, thoſe of, Hiera, Lipare,'and many. others 
inthe Volcanian Itlznds, which are wadpcrne toits and of Strom- 
boli, twenty Leagues diſtant from t Such alſo axe thoſe of 
Modena and YVeſuvim. in Italy, which ſmoak to this day; the 
three burning Mountains of Hecls,. Sainte Croix, and: Helge ig 
Ie-land,which caſt forth Flames only at their feet,(theix tops ” 
ing all, cover'd with- Snow). and whoſe Fire. 4s a 
calting Water in, which ſerves it for Fewel. Suck were alſo - 
Which, by-the report ;of Tacitas inthe fifteenth. of his Annals, 
burnt the Territory.of the Vbii under Clanidins Nero, and: could 
never beextinguiſh'd with Water, -but with.Stones,: Clath, Lin- 
nen, and. otherzdry things; , that .mention'd. by Tigww. Liviee, 
whichi iu three days xeduc'd into ghes three Acres of the Terri- 


tory 
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tory! of Calena, at'this day Carignola in Cimparia; that which 


burnt for ſixteen years together a great part-of Scotland; and 
notJong fince'the Ifland off $t. George, which/is one of the 4ſores; 
and divers other fat Lands -near the Sea,” which continually ſup- 
plies unctuous matter to theſe -Conflagrationsz whence the moſt 


remarkable of them are ſceh in Iſlands," and; other maritim pla- 


CE8:- - A 44 P Wis þ Cahn PF. 43 
.:'The Second faid, That' the/Pythegortany, who place Fire in 


the: entrails ofthe Earth, as its Centre;'would not:be ſo much 


at-a:loſs here, -avithoſe who'with Ariſtorle: hold; Thar it is there 
inavViolent ſtate, and contrary to its Nature, which requires the 
higheſt part of the World.” For fince-nothing violent can be of 
long duration, How 'is it that-Fire,'the 'moſtaGive-of all the 
Elements, hath not hitherto been able to free it ſelf out of its 
Priſon, and get out of this ſtate of confinement ? "Tis better 
therefore to an] That Fire being the principal Agent of Na- 
ture, neceſſaryto all forts of Generations which are made in all 
places, is likewiſe found every where, eſpecially in the Earth, 
where x ismolt ſenſible, and. is. preſerv'd longeſt, in: regardiof 
che Fo ity of its Matter : For Fire cannot fubſiſt without Mat- 
ter, Which ſerves it for Food and Aliment : Whence the Poets 
deſcrib'd Vulcan, the God of Fire, lame; intimating its need of 
fewet:and ſuſtenance to ſupport it z noneof* which being found 
underithe Orb of the Moon, above the higher Region of the Air, 


' *tib rexf6nable to juds, that there is no other Elementary Fire on 


high but that of the-Sun ; -who by his heat light, and other qua- 
lities; concurs more perfectly-to the generation of all Mixts, than 
tharinviſible and imaginary Fire. *'Tis therefore neceſſary that 
Fire have Matter to feed upon3otherwile it dies and vaniſhes,not 
only inan Enemp-country, and among its Contraries, who endea- 
vour zo deſtroy itzbutalſo.in itsown ſphere or centre, wherever it 
be,” ſmce it muſt needsaCt there 3 otherwiſe'it would-be weaker 
in-its-Centre:thah out of..it : But it cannot act upon it ſelf; for 
then it ſhould deſtroy ir ſelf: But nothing ads upon it ſelf3 and 
therefore.it muſt aG& upon ſome ſubject befides it ſelt. Wherefore 
the Matterof all Fire 18 any oyhe.,fat, and-aerious Body 5 whence 


Athes; wholly 'deſpoil'd of that unttuous humidity, are incompu- 


ſtible./ Thar of Subterranean-Fires is of two {ort,Sulphur and Bi- 
tumen 5 both whichare obſerv*'d plentitul in burning places. The 
Live or Fofhle Sulphur, which ſerves fori/Matter to theſe Fires,is 
a'terreftrial:fat or oyl; mingled with theflime of the Earth : For, 
the orher: ſort of Sulphur, found: on the ſurface of Stones, 1s 
nothing but:rche purer part of the former, which being ſublim'd 


| by heat, is :ſtop'd/and 'condens'd by thoſe ſolid Bodies into a 


Marter call'd Flowers of Sulphur zi by which example Chymi- 
ſtry makes the like Flowers. The Bitumen/1s allo a fat juice ; 
which either liquid; 1ike Oyl,-call'd by fome Petroleum, and 
the Naphtha of 'the Babylonians; {lo inflammable that it attrafts 


' Fireatadiſtance, and retains it in the Water, which ſerves it for 


nouriſh- 
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nouriſhment 3 as s"ſeen'in that Biteminous Fountain | which 
burns Dy Lengtts front Grenoble 19'Payphint, and many other, 
which caſt forth both: Flames and: Waters at the ſame Our-ler. 
There is ſ6me roo, of the: confiſtence of foft 'Waxz' as that flimy 


Biruimen floating upon'the-Lake of 'Sodome : Someibther' hard, 


like the Pit-coal; call'd Torrbe, whereof our Marſhes are full; 
which is the, moſt general Matter of Sabterrraptan Fires 3-to/ 


| Whoſe violence the Nitre found\there, may alſo conttibiite: for 
| azBituminous Earth makes theſe Fires durable,> which otherwiſe 


could not ſabfift fo lohg with Subphur alone, -which preſently is 
evaſorated-and: ſpent:?*:So-the 'Nitrg and Saltpeter (wherewith 
the Earth'is-every whete tmpregnated, 'and which hath 'been 


before ihewn:tobe the eauſe of Its fertility)-is the:Gauſe of their 


impetuofity;and violence, which the ſituation of places.may alſo 
promote, Ty ; - 1 bY, Ar; tf. eats” | t. 

| The Third ſaid, That the Earth, as well as the,Air, hath three 
Regions in its profundity, «the firft temper'd and Aalter'd either 
apparently or really,” according to, the various diſpoſition of the 
ambient - Air :- The ſecond or imiddle,, extreamly cold - The 
third always hot and burning.” And ae Mane of Thunder 
is a Sulphureous, , Nitrous, and- Bitnminous Exbalation of the 
Earth, drawn up by the Sun to the middle Region of the Air, 
where "tis inflam'd by Antiperiftaſis of the ambient cold(becauſe 
being m the next diſpolttion to Inflammation, - che keaſt- concur- 
rent circamſtance preſently reduces that Powerinto A&:.). $0 
the incloſed and dithcultly evaporable heatof the Earth; finding 
the ſame eafily-Inflanmable Matterthere, 'namely, the Exhalati- 
ons which iſflue from that'rhird Subterranean Region-upon the! 
opening of Mines, which teſtifie by their- ſmell, thickneſs, and 
other qualities, how much'they partake of/ Minerals 3: thele hot 
and: dry Exhalations afcending' to the! ſecond Region of the 
Earth, there meet with-cold Spaces, 'which. being for the moſt 
part hollow . or cavernous, and ſtor'd with'Sulphur, Bitumen, 
and other fat Earths, become *inflam'd by the 'Antiperilſtaſis of 
cold and the proximity of thoſe Materials. And becauſe rhe 
Earth which feeds theſe Fires conſiſts of two parts the one arid, 
and the other uncuous ; this unCtuoſity -approaching nearer the 
Fire, coming to be conſum'd, the: Fire. muſt needs be extin- 
ouilh'd ; till the heat, excited by the conflagration-of 1nany 
years, having attracted all the unQuoſity of. the neighbouring 
Earth, and this having by degrees UNPECENACEY that dry. Earth 
which the Chymiſts call Caput #ortunz,it becomes again inflam- 
mable, and -continaes fir'd till the ſame be deficcated again; 


. andſo forward in acircle 3 nothing hindring but chat;'as Plume- 


or Stone-allame is an eternally incombuſtible Waek, provided it 
be tupply'd with new Oyl when the former is ſpent; this Earth 
may do the like - Unlefs we had rather, that wife Nature dilpen- 
i{es-combultible marcer in rhe bellies+of Mountains, 'atter the 
manner of Y:#ravias's his Lamps, which need filling but once a 
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year 3/ arid thoſe Water-Receptacles for Birds, : which are ſup- 
ply'd with freſh as' faſt as'the former Water is ſpent. - Or elle, 
that Nature (excepring the extraordinary eruptions which ſel- 
dome happen to'theſe flammivomous Mountains, and then only 
when the Fire cannot getiffue but by violence) makes what the 
curious often aſpire to, ari-inextinguiſbable Fire, or perpetual 
Eight, by reſolving again into oyly and combuſtible matter that 
which was evaporated by Inflammation; as Water elevated in 
yapour by heat; falls down again in the ſame form. - The Archi- 
ey Nature, finding Cavities great enough in thoſe vaſt Moun- 
tains to facilitate what Art finds impoſhble, by: reaſon of the 
ſmalneſs of Veſſels, which extinguiſh Fire when it hath not Air, 
or ſuffer its Matter to exhale when 'it hath 5 although S. Auſtz: 
and Lodovicws Vives make mention,the former of a Lamp in the 
Temple of Yenws, which could not be extinguifh'd or conſum'd, 
though neither Oyl nor Wiek were pat to it; and the latter, of 
another burning Lamp found in a Sepulchre, where it had been 
fifteen hundred:years, but upon admiſſion of Air forthwith went 
ott, Although withour recurring to this ſubtilty, that of Fire, 
and its aQiviey, is ſufficient to attraCt or fetch in its ſulphureous 
food ; which being only an excrement of the Earth, and like the 
ſoot of 'our Chimneys; ts-fotind every where, but eſpecially in 
Mines, which are repair'din leſs time than is believ'd, and whoſe 
various qualities make the variety of theſe Subterraneous Fires, 
of their duration, continuity, and interval; which ſome have 
compar'd to Intermitting Feyers, excited inour Bodies by an ex- 
RS which holds the ſame place in us as Fire doth in 
the Earth. | | G 


Upon the Second Point it was faid, That Ape is the meaſure 
of the Natural Mutations 'to which Man is fubje& by the Princt- 
ples of his Being, and which differ according to every ones Na- 
ture; ſome being Puberes, having a Beard and gray Hairs, and 
ſuch other tokens, ſooner than others, according tothe diverſt- 
ty of their firft conformation ; whence ariſes that of their Divi- 

ion. Arj$otle, following Hippocrates, divides them into Youth, 
Middle-age. and 'Old-age 3 that 1s to fay. the Beginning, Mid- 
dle, and end : Or, according to Galer, into Infancy, Man-hood, 
and Old-age : According to moſt, into Adoleſcence, Youth, 
Ape of Confiſtence, and Old-age.. Adoleſcence comprehends 
Infancy, which reaches to the ſeventh year ; the Age of Paeri- 
lity, to the fourteenth; Puberty, to the eighteenth ; and that 
calFd by the. general name, Adoleſcence, to the twenty fifth. 
Youth, whic.. is-the flower of Age, reaches from twenty five to 
thirty five.. Man-hood and. Confiſtence, from thirty five to 
fourty eight;; when Old-ape begins, which is either green, mid- 
dle, or decrepit. | Theſe four Ages are the four Wheels of 'our 
Life, whoſe Mutations they mark-out: The firſt, next the pr#- 
#:0rdia's of generation, is hot and moift,ſymboliſing with ar" LE 
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the ſecond, hot and dry, with Cholerz- the third, cold and dry, 


with Melancholy ; the fourth, cold and moiſt; with Phlegm ; 
which being contrary to-the primogenial humidity, leads to 
| death. Now if itbe true;as'tis faid, That Life is a Puniſhment, 
and a Summary of Miſeries, Old-age, as neereſt the haven and 
end of Infelicities, ' is the moſt defirable.: Moreover, being 
more perfe&-by experience, and alone fit to judg'of the pood- 
neſs of Ages, which it hath run through, we muſt refer our 
ſelves to the goodneſs of its judgment, -as well in! this as in all 
other Points. DTT S: bt i 
The Second ſaid, Since to live 1s to a&, themoft perfe& and 
agreeable of all Ages of Life is that in which we beſt exerciſe the 
functions of Body and Minds namely, Youth-'{ which alone 
ſcems fit to diſpute the Prize with Old-age) not only in regard of 
the health and vigour of the Body,” wherein itſurpaſles that de- 
clining feeble Age 3 but alſo of the ations of the Mind, which 
is much more lively in-young, inventive, and induſtrious Per- 
ſons, than inthe aged; whoſe Spirit wears and grows worſe with 
the Body 3 which hath given place' to that moſt true Proverb, 
That Old-men are twice Children.” For *tis to give Wiſedom a 
ſhametul Extraction, and to make it the iſſue of Infirmity,'to call 
that ripe which is rotten, and to believe that good counſels pro- 
ceed only from defe& of natural heat fince, according to his 


judgment who hath beſt decypher'd Wiſdom,this QId-age traces 


more Wrincles in our: Minds than Faces; and there are few. 


Souls which by growing old become not ſowr and rancid,'and 
acquire not many vices and ill habits; of which Covetouſneſs 
alone, inſeparable from Old-age, (and an Argument of weakneſs 
of Mind, in heaping up with ſo much ſolicitude what muſt ſoon 
be parted withJSs not much leſs prejudicialtothe Srate'thian all 
the diſorders of Youth. But if the Chief. Good confiſts in the 
Sciences, the Cauſe of Young-men is infallible z for acuteneſs of 


Wit, ſtrength of Phancy , and goodneſs of Memory (which 


wholly abandons Old-men ), and ability to undergo pains and 
 watchings, muſt contribute to their acquiſition. Andit it con- 
fiſt in the ſecret delight we take in exerciſing virtuous Actions, 
Young-men, who, according to Chancellour Bacoy, excel in Mo- 


rality, will carry it above Old; it being certain, That the beſt 
ations, of our Lives are perform'd between twenty and thirty, _ 


or thereabouts, which was the Age at which Adam was created 
in Paradiſe ; asour Saviour accompliſh'd the Myſtery of our Re- 
demption at the Age of thirty three years, which ſhall be Jike- 
wiſe the Age at which the Bleſſed ſhall riſe ro Glory, im which 
every one ſhall enjoy ſuch a perfe& Youth aswe aſcribe to An- 
gelsz and put off Old-apge, which, not much dittering from 
Death, may, like it, be term'd the Wages of Sin; fince,bad our 


firſt Parent perſiſted in Innocence, 'we' ſhould have potleſs'd a | 


perpetual Youth. Moreover, 'tis at:this Age that the greateſt 


Men have appear'd :: Few Old Conquerours have been ieen; if 
| any, 
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any, be hath this of Alexazder, [That he aſpires ro the Conqueſt 
of atiother World, ;not haymg/long to live in this. ', Wherefore 
inſtead of. pretending any advantage over other Ages, Old-men 
ongtitto, be, contented that we uſe them! not as thoſe of Cea and? 
the Maſſagetes-did, who drown'd them; or the Romarrs, who caft 
them trom a Bridg into Tyber.thinking it a pious act to free then 
fronclife, whoſe length diſpleas'd the Patriarchs, the Scripture 
ſaying, That they died full of (or, ſatiated $499 days. £ 

The Third ſaid; That the Intiocence of Children ſhould make 
us deſire their Agez conſidering that our Lord requires us to be 
like them, that we may enter into his Kingdom... Moreover, 
Nature, unable to perpetuate Infancy, hath found no ſweeter 
Anodyne for the miſeries and'melancholy of Old-people than the 
ſight of Children, and the memory of things done or learnt in 
their minority 3 which partakes the more of its ſqurce,, the De- 


F 4 . 


the leſs 'tis remov'd from it. 


Wy; 22 OED | 
[6 The Fourth ſaid, Youth hath too many extravagances to be 


accounted, happy: and /twould be-againſt the order of Nature 
if (the! Extreams) Infancy and Old-age contain'd more perfe- 
(tion than that which holds the Middle, wherein ſhe hath eſta- 
bliſh'd.the Virtue of all things, The weakneſs of the firſt ſhews 
that it hath not Wherewith to content 1t (elf, but needs ſuppore 
from others, and is therefore an obje&t of Compaſſion, which 
never ariſes but from Miſery. Its Innocence, proceeding only 
from impotence and imperfettion of the Soul's operations, hath 
nothing commendable 5 and 'tis as much unable to will as do 
200d: But true Innocence conſiſts in the ating of difficult good. 
f Child-hood fear not the Future, it receives a preſent Evil with 
more pain, and 1s as ſenſible of the leaſt diſcontents, as incapa- 
ble of conſolation, or.prudence to avoid them. nor can it by 
hope anticipate or prolong the enjoyment of a future good. In 
ſhort, 'He cannot be happy who is not conſcious of his happineſs, 
as Children cannot be. Then for Old-age, 'tis a ſecond Child- 
hood, and; more to be pitied, in-that it always grows worle, 
partakes all the dete&s of Nonage, and hath this worſe, that its 
deſires, awaken'd by the memory of paſt contentments, upbraid 
ts 1mporence 3, and the thirſt of getting is at perpetual jar with 
the fear of leaving: Aches, the forerunners of Death, dayly 
attaque its patience; and there remains no cure of its Evils, but 
the extremity of all Evils, To be zo wore. Infancy is therefore 
like the Spring, which hath only Flowers, and expects Fruits 
hereafter 3 ſo that 'tis an Age of Hope without Enjoyment. 
Youth-hath only Summer-fruits, of lirtle laſting. Old-age is a 
"Winter, without either Flowers or Fruits, poſſeſſing only Evils 
prefent,and oblig'd to fear all and loſe all.But Man-hood,betwixt 
theſe two, reſembles Autumn, denoted by the Horn of Plenty, 
polſleſles the felicity of, Lite, enjoys the Goods acquired, and'by 
.hope anticipates thoſe. to come ; it hath a Soul commonly accor- 
dant with the Body, the Faculties of that making a ſweet har- 
| s mony 
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mony with the, Actions of this. On the contrary, the Soul in 
Child-hood feems-not to be well in tunewith the Body in Ado- 


leſcence 'tis always at diſcord with the- Appetites of Senſe ; and” 


in Old-age it jars with itſelf, and by-a ſpeedy ſeparation endea- 


vours wholly to-break the Conſort, and have its part by it ſelf. 
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- CONFERENCE" CX.' 
x*L of Maneral WW aters. IE Whether it be better to 


give than tq receive ? 


* A S the goodneſt of Common Watersis judg'd by their having 


FOE ITY 
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l. 


"A neither colour, nor ſmell, nor taſte; and-the leaſt weight Of Mwmeral 
that may be,.. wanting all other virtues befides.to:cool and moi- Waters, 


{ten ; ſo, thataf, Mineral of Medicinal-Waters depends upon the 
qualities of the Minerals wherewith they are impregnated, and 
by means whereof they purge and alter. the'Body.;z. Humidity 
being eaſily ſuſceptible of extraneous qualities, : and preſerving 
the ſame beſt in a denſe and'grofs fubject, ;as Water 1s. Thets 
Warers are either cold or hot z the former are dtunk, and the 
latter ſerve for Bathing; as that of 'Aix. in Germany z' of Plom- 
bieres, in Lorrain ; of Bourbop,, in Bourbonnots ; of Bagnieres and 
Barege, in Gaſcony;, of Balleruc and Barbotan, in Languedoc of 
Acqs and Terſis,neex Bayonne's and abundance of :other hot-Baths 
caus'd by Subterraneous Fires. Of cold Waters, ſome are acid 
and pungent to the taſte; as the Vitriolate, ſuch as thoſe of Spa 
in the Country of Liege, and of Poxges in Nivernozs: Others are 
ſharp and rough; as thoſe Springs of Forges and Mortdor neer 
Kheimes, notlong ſince found by Sieur de 1a Framboiſtere ; thoſe 
of Chaſteau Thierri, of 1a Herſe neer Beleſme , whoſe acidity 
likewiſe argues ſomething of Y:trio/3 and divers others, diſco- 
ver'd daily by experience. | Some are found heavy, ſtinking, far, 
and impure; other leight, pure, clear, and ſweet. Some arefalr 
or brackiſh 3 of colour reddiſh, green, black, and otherwiſe 
diflerent,according as theſe Waters are variouſly mix'd ; where- 
in Minerals are contain'd either in ſubſtance and'their groſler 
parts, or elſe only their Spirits and ſubtiler parts, ſo well blended 
as that there appears no extraneous Body at all; which mixtion 
depends. on the Nature of Minerals, ſome whereof are never 
perfetly mix'd with Water, by reaſon of their hardnels 3 others, 
though ſoft and liquid, mix only confuſedly, as oyly Bodies : 
Others mix eaſily ;, as Spirits, in regard of their. tenuity 3 and 
Salts, which melt in the Water. | ED 
The Second ſaid, That in this matter Experience 1s rather to 
be conſulted than Reaſop, which falls ſhort in the examen of 
X many 


by 
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© anatiy:Warers, of which Hiltoriesare full$ as of thoſe of Niſe4n 
Aypt; whichmake Women tfruitful;-of a Fountain in Arcade, 
which prevetits Abortion ;-of the River 89x in the ſame place, 
and of Leortinima Sicily; which preſeathy kill ſach as drink there- 
_ of. of CydnwinCilicra,' which cares the /Gowre+ Such alle 45 
Fountain of de Jouverce in the Ifle Boxjca, which makes old men 
of Beotia, whereof one ſtrengthens, the others aboliſhes the Me- 
mory 3 two others of the FoxtunateUlands, ane of which cauſes 
Sardonian and mortal Laughter, unleſs the other be preſently 
drunk of ; and thoſe of Theſſaly and Macedon, one whereof 
| makes the Sheep that. drink of it to have black Wooll, which'the 
i other makes white, angd.both mix'd gogether make it of ſeveral 
| colours that of the Ifle of Andros; and another a league diſtant 
from Coblentz, which inebriate, having the|taſte of Wine, which 
the firſt.retained but for ſeven days, ;and quitreedwhen carried 
-otit'of ſight i of a Temple of that Ilaid« dedicated to Bacchws ; 
the oylic Fountains of Zuzt.; III of :#thiopit, which 
cauſes Joſs of Judgment4/asthe:Mad Lakein Preſtey John's Coun- 
&yalſo doth, iwhich thrice. a day, and-as often in-the'night, be- 
comes blackiſhand ſharp, land returnsps oftento its own fiveet- 
| neſs; the Sabbatical River mention'd by Joſephav,which dries up 
a. every Sabbath-day -(render'd credible by that of Yaris neer 
if | Sanmur, which hath its flux and reflux; as the Sea)s; the Water 
| of. the Babylonien Lake, which continues red eleven days in Sum- 


[ mer; the-Fountain of. Dodona, fo famous among the Poers, at 

x which they-lighted extindt- Torches z hke to-another neer Gre- 

[! zbble, which aothe fame ſtream ſends forth Waters and Flames ; 

} ;  4nd-many- others, which convert Wood and/immers'd Bodies in- 

fl to Stone 5 thetrue cauſes-whereof are altogether unknown, © 
_. The Third faid, That Mineral Waters, though humid to the 
toach.are deſficcative3 as appears partly from their 'compofition 
of Mineral, deterfive, and deliccative Spirits z and partly from 

' theireffefts, which areto heal Ulcers," dry up Scabs and Puſtu- 
les,: and corre the-moilt zwemperies of the Stomach, and other 
lower Parts.Some _ them all hot,from their acrimony, virtues : 
of: penerrating,inciding, opening, attenuating, provoking Urine 4 
and'Swear, (cleanſing the Reins and Bladder 3; all ftets of hear. 
Orchers account them cold, becauſe being drunk they cauſe ſhi- 
vering:at Midfummer,. corre(t the heatof the Liver and Reins, 
curebet Diſcaſts, ' prejudice cold; and generally hurt the Ner- 
vous- Parts, to: which, according- tes the Aphoriſm , Heat is 
friendly, and Cold hurtful.: Butithough aCtually cold, yet they 
have ſome have ſome heat in power z and being compos'd of ſe- 
veral alike -parts, produce different and fometimes contrary 
dfiects:/ So Aloes and Rhubarb both looſen and bind :: AW which 
eficcts may nevertheleſs be referr'd to three principal 3 namely, 
Retrigeraring ,. Deoppilating 'or opening, and Strengthning. 
They retrigerate by their:aQtual coldaeſs and the acidity of Vi- 


trio], 
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tio], which alſo by vellicating the ſtomach, cauſes the! grear! 
appetite we have'during the the uſe of theſe Waters. They de-' 


oppilate, not'{o much by their quantity (which harh made ſome 


erroneouſfly- lay,-:that:the ſame proportion of common Water. 


would work the-ſame -efte& as theſe Medicinal Waters) as by 


their tenuity, which they have from the metalline Spirits, which 


make rhem penetrate and paſs-{peedily aver the whole' Body. 


Laſtly, they ſtrengthen by their aſtringency; (for all Aſtringents 


corroborate.) whichthe Chymiſts attribute ro their volatil Spi- 


ries, which, as they ſay; joyn themſplvesto the fix'd Spirits of our 


Bodies. w_ | 

The Fourth:/ſaid, That the three:conditiens of a good Medi- 
cament are,. To Cure Speedily, Safely,and Pleaſantly ; as Mine- 
ral Waters do, | They are familiar to us, by their nature of Wa- 
ter ; Medicaments, by' their compoſition, - which is:diſcover'd' 
either by letting them ſettle, or by 'evaporating; or by diſtilling 


them asalto by the ſmell; taſte, 4nd colour, which becoming - 


black by the infuſion of Galls; ſhews thar there is Vitriol in'them. 
And. whereas the longeſt and moſt' difficult Maladies proceed 
from obſtruction.and cold, the hot or acute being ſpeedily ter- 
minated,' theſe-Waters are the moſt effettua} Remedy of: both ; 
for they penetrate, and, like atorrent, open not'the)gteat paſla- 

es only, but alſo the ſmall veins of the' Meſentery 3 and heat 
- their Spirits and Sulphur, which thath-a heat very benign and 
frienCly co the principal partes, eſpecially. to the :Lungs} where- 
unto it is a Balſom and Specifical. »»Above- all; they:areadmira- 
ble in curing Gravel,: not only: vacuatiny the groſs and/viſcous 
humours, which are the matter 'of the» Stone, : but ſometimes 
breaking and diilolving the Stone inthe: Kidneys:and Bladder 5 
which, amongſt others, thoſe of $p4-pertorm; \byireaſon of their 
abounding in Vitriol, whoſe acidity andiacrimony produces the 


ſame effect upon Stones in the Body, as that 'of Vinegar doth | 


upon Egg-thells, Pearls, and Corals. 


The Fifth ſaid; That the uſe of Natural Baths, whether hot 
or.cold, 'may be eafily practiſed in ſundry Diſcafes; bur:/tis 1n- 


' portant to. diſcern the occaſions of itaking them by +the: mouth; 


and their differences. | For,befides:that theirgreat/quantizy(the 


Ttalians preſcribing above 200 ounces-a day,;-others25 pound-) _ . 


ſometimes overcomes the (trength;- and extinguiſhes'the natutal 
heat.3-ſome have malignant Qualities, and /Enemaies to the» prin- 
ciples of, Life, not ſo much (by reafon of their! Metalline Spitits, 
diſproportionate to-our Badies, ias- of the mixture of Mereury; 
Plaſter,and,other Earthsentring, into their Compolition;: whence 
many die by taking-the Waters, os come backifrom ther-niore 
infirm,: by accidents following upon; them; as Gowts, weakneſs 
of Stomach, Imbecillity,” Laflitude; Livid Complexion; Drop- 
fie, and; ather, more dangerous Evils than that for whietthey 
were m_— to. {1 | _ GT 


- 


healthful, 


} r*354 pr 7g WS. : LF *Þ fy VV (3! | 
ſaid, To:theend the-uſe of theks waters may:rprove 
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healthful, regard isro be had to the Perſons, the Diſeaſes, and 
the Nature of the waters. As for the firſt3 Children, old Men, 
breeding Women, and fat People, muſt not; take them withour 
great neceſſity : For the ſecond 3 Moſt waters are unprofitable, 
and ſometimes contrary to the diſeaſe; as, to the infirmities of 
the Breaſt; Fluxions, Ulcers of the Lungs, Epilepſie, Apoplexie, 
Convulfions, cold Maladies, and all others of the Brain and ner- 
vous Parts. If. there happen a complication of Diſeaſes, ſome 
of which require, others reject the uſe of the Waters, regard * 
muſt be had to the oſt urgent and dangerous., They have not 
always the ſame. effect; either becauſe they are corrupted by 
Rain, or vehement Heat conſumes their ſubtileſt Spirits, in 
which their chief virtue reſides; which likewiſe depend on the 
Quality, Quantity, Time, Place, and Manner wherein they are 
to be us'd : For they muſt be taken in the Morning, faſting, in a 
hot and' dry Seaſon, as: well becaule they are then pureſt and 
leighteſt, as becauſe the Body better ſupports that quantity of 
- cold Warer,. which relieves its natural Faculties languiſhing in 
great heat ; :and, if it may be, they muſt be taken at the Spring; 
the Spirits being ealily diflipated by tranſportation. '- The Quan- 
tity, and Time of taking them, are not to be meaſur'd by. the 
number of Glaſſes or Days, but proportionated to the Diſeaſe 
and its Cauſes, the diſeas'd Parts, the Age, Temper, Cuſtom, 
and other Signs, from which Phyſitians take their Indications : 
Which Conditions being well obſerv'd, it may be ſaid, -God 
; hath not given Men'any thing more profitable than thele Medt- 
cinal Waters, temper'd by Nature her ſelf, who makes! us-z 
free preſent:of them; their diſproportion with our Bodies being 
the cauſe of their: aftion upon them, (otherwiſe we ſhould turn 
them into ourſubſtance, as we do Plants and Animals ) the bad 
{uccefles which happen by them being much more rare than thoſe 
of any other Medicaments, although the moſt rebellious Diſeaſes 
are commonly remitted to them. ++ 30 
IL _ +- Upon the Second Point it was faid, That the ſtraight conne- 
p = 7 xionbetween-ali the parts 'of the Univerſe: makes this'Queſtion 
L-. =. - , hard tobe judgfd;; fince they:give nothing but what they receiv'd | 
Receive? before. :Forour common Mother, the Earth,receives her fruit- 
fulneſsfrom:the imprefhions of the Air 3 the Air, from the influ- 
ence; ofi the Stars; 'theſe their light and-power from the Sun 3 
andihe his from hisMaker : Which the Platonifts repreſent to 
us:by:the mutual-embraces of..Porws and Peria'; the one the God 
of Plenty, whichis the original of Gifts 3 the other the 'Goddeſs 
= of-Neceſfity;; which is the cauſe of Receiving z- to'ſhew; that 
| they! :necellarity- follow one the other. And as in Nature the 
attefinated-and-rarifi'd Parts ſtrongly: attrat the next for hin- 
dringivacuity;; and the full rejea what is fuperfluous3 ſo in Mo- 
ality we may ſay, That Giving and Receiving are equally good 
and-natural, rot differing bur in certain terms ' and" reſpects; 
LL * | otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe a Man might be ſaid more or leſs excellent or happy 
than himſelf ; there being no Perſon but hath need to Receive 
and power to-Give at the ſame time, out of the Plenty or Neceſ- 
fity which he hath of ſomething ; For ſhould he be ſtor'd with 
whatever he could with, Might not we ask him, as S. Paxl doth, 
What haſt thou that thou haſt not receiv'd £ So then, *cis Reception 
that hath put him igto this happy ſtate; and if there be any ex- 
cellence in Giving, 'it proceeds only from having Receiv'd be- 
fore. Moreover, , the' three points which make a thing 


. clteem'd in. the World, Profit, Pleaſure, and Honour. are all 


on the Recetver's{ide: For he muſt have renounc'd all the inte- 
reſts of Self-love that can believe there is more Profit and Plea- 
{ure in Giving than in Receiving. And as for Honour, although 
it ſeem more openly to favour the party of thoſe that Give, ne- 
vertheleſs [ince Giving and Recetying are Correlatives, the rea- 
ſon of either muſt be alike; and there cannot be Honour and 


Virtue in the one, but there muſt be fo inthe other 3 nor, on the 


contrary, Blame and-/Ignominy in-the Receiver, but it reflects 
back upon the Giver. And as he who loves.is leſs excellent than 
he who is lov'd,' becauſe he hath ſome perfeftion in himſelf 
which renders him lovely, which 1s ordinarily wanting in him 
who loves ; ſo, between the Giver and the Receiver, the latter 
being as 'twere the Perſon lov'd, may be faid more noble than 
he who Gives, who is the Lover 5 for thereis no leſs Liberality 
in the one Perſon to be willingly oblig d, then in the other to 
oblige him 3 and beſides, Virtue being a habit of the Will, he 
who Receives with Gratitude, and defires to Repay with Uſu- 
ry, may befaid as.virtuous and as liberal in the act of his good- 
will, as if he gave effectively. But this Virtue, commonly ap- 
propriated to the Giver, is oftentimes rather Oſtentation and 
Vanity, than true Virtue. For either the Man gives ſuch things 
as himſelf needs, and then *'tis rather Folly than Virtue; or ſuch 


as are ſuperfluous, in which caſe 'tisno Virtue for a Man 'to de- ' 


prive himſelf of a uſeleſs thing. Yea, ſometimes tis more igno- 
minious and diſhoneſt to Give than to Receive; for every thing 
reſtrairyd by the Laws 1s not only unjuſt, but vicious and diſho- 
neſt : Now the moſt part of Donations is reſtrain'd,' not only 
by that rule of Givers, who ſay, That the Title De Donationibus 
15 the Title of Fools, becauſe to Give is to Loſe; but the Empe- 
rours had anexpreſs Officer call'd Comes Sacrarum Largitionum, 
who was to retrench the ſuperftluity of their Gifts, and put in 
execution that Formula of our Chambers of Accompts, Trop 
donnt ſoit repete 3 Too large a Grant is to be recall d, Yea, the 
Donations of. private Perſons were retrench'd by the ſame 
Laws; even thoſe between Husband and Wife Legacies, by the 
Law Falcidia; Feoftments, by the Trebe//zan ; Liberties, by the 
Caninian Law. But there can be no ſhame in receiving z {ince 
not only Kings, but God himſelf Receives from Men 3 and the 
Grandeur of the Meſſiah is not deſerib'd by the Prophet, _ 
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by the Preſents he was to receive of the Kings of Arabia and 
Saba; Gifts being a teſtimony'of. their excellence to whom they 
are conferr'd : Whence the Lawyers hold, That a Teſtamentary 


' Legacy is a mark of Honour to the Legateez as alſo they call the 


Fee which Advocates receive, Honorarium: And the Wiſe-man 
commands us to Reward the Phyfitian by the word of Honour- 


Ing him. In fine, The prxeminence. of Receiving above 


Giving ſufficiently appears, 1nthat our Lord invites us to Give, 
only by the promiſe and hope of Receiving an hundred fold. 
The Second faid, Although ro Give and to Receive be ſo dif- 
ficult, that Sexeca juſtly complains, That we know not how to 
do either; yet the former is far more excellent, according to 
S. Paul's teſtimony, who in the 20* of the AFs exhorts the Chri- 
ſtians to remember the Word of our Lord, That it is wore bleſſed 
to Give than to Receive. For ſince,according to the Maxim, A man 
cannot give what he hath not, nor receive what he hath already 3 
Giving is a fign of Plenty and Perfection, as Receiving is of 
Want and Imperfection : Whence 'tis nobler to be lov'd than to 
love, becauſe Love is the deſire of a Good which we want, and 
is found in the Perſon lov'd. Moreover, fince an ACtion is the 
more excellent, by how much 'tis more virtuous and honeſt ; 
Giving, which is more virtuous becauſe more difficult than recei- 
ving (as being contrary to our natural inclination of Getting) is 
alſo more excellent. Wherefore Philophers reckon not amongſt 


. Virtues the habit of Receiving, as being wholly mercenary g 
but account Liberality and Magnificence a Royal and Divine 
Virtue: For, if to Receive were an act of virtue, as Ariſtotle 


holds, who places Liberality as well in Receiving as in Giving, 
ithad not been a Virtue in C#ri## to refuſe the Treaſures of the 
Samnites, But the ation of Giving hath been honour'd, not 
only with the Name, but the Tokens and Ornaments of Vir- 
tue, Praiſe, and Honour ; as Ignominy oftentimes adheres to 
thoſe that Receive. Now an Action is the more virtuous, the 
more 'tis honour'd and commended ; and ſince many who Re- 
ceive are aſham'd of it, and unwilling to have witnefles of this 
ation, whereas all that Give derive glory for ſo doing; there 
can be no virtue in Receiving, becauſe we are not aſham'd of 
Virtue, but only of Vice. 
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CONFERENCE CXI. 


E.. Of Antidotes. 11. Which is moſt communicative, 
Good or Ewil. | Ts | » 


; S every thing hath: its Contrary, fo to Poiſons there are 1. 
A Counter-poyſons,  call'd Antidotes, Alexipharmaca, or Of Anti- 
Alexiteria, of a middle nature between Medicaments and Poi-.9%**- 
ſons, with which they muſt have ſome fimifftude, that they may 
zoyn with, and encounter them in the Body. . Such is Vipers 
Fleſh, which enters into the compoſition .of Treacle, againſt 
that Animal's bitings; in which Antidote divers other Poiſons ars 
blended, which nevertheleſs being corre&ted one by another, 

they remain not only innocent, but ſerve to elude Poiſons which 
attaque men by trechery, ſeceming Friends to them, that they 
may deſtroy them,more certainly than the good Wife mention'd 
by Ajay did, who having given her Hugband Sublimate 
enough to kill him, and fearing twould fail of its effe&t, caus'd 
him to ſwallow down Quick-filver, which comming to be joyn'd 
to the Sublimate, quell'd the ſtrength of it, and by this means 
ſav'd the Man. Dilcaſes ariſing from manifeſt qualities require 
contrary Remedies; as Plenitude, evacuation 3 a hot Diſtem- 
r, cold CorreQtives : But when the imperceptible puntture or 
iting of a Scorpion makes the whole Body ſwell, or excites ſuch 
other ſymptoms, then Remedies aCting by firſt and ſecond qua- 
lities being found unprofitable, we muſt have recourſe to Speci- 
ficks, which act by an inexplicable Property of Subſtance; of 
which rank are our Antidotes. | 
The Second ſaid, That Poiſons and Antidotes, Medicaments 
and Aliments, are not call'd fo abſolutely, but as compar'd to 
the Natural Heat: For when ſubdu'd and turn'd iato the Ani- 
mals Subſtance,they are call'd Aliments 3 when Nature is alter'd 
by them, Medicamentsz when deſtroy'd, Poiſonsz when pre- | 
ſerv'd from their malignity, Antidotes. Hence, according to — 
the diverſity of this heat, one ſame thing is food to one and 
poiſon to others : As Hemlock is eaten by Goats and Quails, 
Henbane and Mandrakes by Swine, Cantharides by Swallows, 
Flies and Spiders by Poultry and Birds, although the ſame be 
poiſon to Men ; ſome of whom do receive no hurt by poiſons, as 
tis reported of Mithridates, whoſe body was ſo prepar'd by his 
Antidote compos'd of Rue, Nuts, and Figs, that he could not 
kill himſelf by poiſon; of the Wench preſented to Alexander - 
who was fed with Nape/#5 or Monks-hood ; of the old Woman 
in Sextus Empiric#s who ſwallow'd 30 drachms of Hemlock . 
without harm 3 of Athenagoras the Argian who was not hurt by 
Scorpions, wherewith the Athiopians dwelling neer the River 
En Hydaſpes 
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Hydaſpes are fed as well as with Snakes, which Avicerra faith, 
another man kill'd by being bitten with them, poſſibly having 
his body full of a humour like faſting ſpittle, which Galer faith 
kills Serpents and other Inſects. Theſe Poiſons and Antidotes 
are either Natural or Artificial; thoſe more frequent in Southern 
then in Northern Countries, are communicated by Potions, 
Powders, Juices, Vapours, Touches,and other deteſtable means. 
The Natural difier either in Matter, or in Quantity, orin Qua- 
lity, or in Operation. 'The Matter of Poyſons,” which is found 
almoſt every where, is either within us, as the Seed and the - 
Blood, which by corruption oftentimes acquire a venomous qua- 
lity ; ſuch a$alfo is that of the matter of the Epilepfie and Suffo- 
cation of the'Womb : Or elſe without us, in the Air, Water, and 
Farth; Fire alone being contrary. to-Poyſon arid putrefaftion, 
which eaſily happens to the Air and Water through their great 
humidity : But the Earth by its excrements and impurities ſup- 
plies moſt Matter to Poyfons, which are drawn either from Mi- 


, 


nerals, from Plants, or from Animals. Arſenic, Orpiment, 
Vitriol, Plaſtre, Lime, Sublimate, Borax, Verdegreaſe, Quickfil- 
yer, Cinabar; Ceruſe, and Red-lead, are of the firſt order. To 
the ſecond belong Aconite or 'Woolf-bane, Chamalea or Widow- 
wayle, Yew, Spurge-lawrel, Thapſia'or ſcorching Fennel, Ti- 
thymals, Hellebores, Vomiting Nut, Opium, Nightſhade, and 


many other Plants ; ſome of which have only venomous Flow- 
Ers,- as certain white Violets, others only their Fruits, as the 
Apples of Mandrake ; or only the juice, as Lettice and. Poppies 
or the Seeds, as Henbane and Spurge; or the Roots, as Aconite 
and Hellebore. - To the third bclong Lepws Marinys, the Sala- 
mander, the Flie call'd' Bupreſtzs, the Scorpion, Viper, Aſp, 
Adder, Toad, Tarantula , Shrew-mouſe,, and divers others; 
which are venomouseither in all their parts, as Cantharides and 
Spiders; or only in ſome, 'as Vipers in the Tail and Head, the 
Hart and Fork-fiſh in the extremities of their Tails, the Wi- 
vern in one of its Claws - Or in their Excrements; as the Gall 
of the Leopard, the Urine of a Mouſe, the Foam of a Mad-dog, 
the Sweat of*an enraged Horſe, and the Blood of a Bull. As 
for the Quantity; although all Poyſons a& in a little volume, 
yet ſome require leſs Matter; as Opium ads in leſs quantity 
than Hemlock; this, than the juice of Leeksz and this, than 
| the juice of Lettice. According to Quality ; ſome are hot, and 
either inflame, as Eupborbinms3 or corrode, as the Lepws Marin, 
which particularly invades the Lungs; the Aſp, the Liver 
Nightſhade and Henbane, the Brainz*Cantharides; the Bladder. 
Others are cold, fixing the Spirits and'natural heat, or hindring 
their free motion; as Opium, and the'Salt of Lead. Others 
are dry; as Lime, Vitriot, 'and Arſthic,” which' conſume the 
Radical Humidity : For Humidity being a quality purely paf- 
hive, and of it ſelf incapable of cauſing pain, there are no Poy- 
ſons fimply humid. They differ alſo in their manner of _ 
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the cold kill by conſopiting or ſtifling the Heat; Hellebore by 
vehement attraction of the Humours : Some corrode the Sub- 


; ſtance; others alter, reſolve, or putrifie it. . And becauſe all 
' Poiſons chiefly attaque the natural Heat, and the Heart ; as the 


Swoonings, Palpitations, and Weaknefles accompanying them 
witneſs: The Antidotes muſt be Cardiacal or friends to the Heart, 
ſtrengthening it, and joyning forces with it to expel or ſubdue 
the malignity of the Poyſon; = 

The Third faid, Phylick oppoſes Poyſon, either by Preſerva- 
tives before 'tis taken, or Remedies afterwards. Preſervation 
dependson the adminiſtration of the {1x Not-natural things; as 
the avoiding of Air and Places infected, perfuming them by 
burning of Wild-Thyme, Mountain-Majoran, Southernwood, 
Kings Spear, or Cedar3 annointing the Body with Roſe-oyl, 
which is an Enemy to Serpents and venomous Creaturesz and 
eating in Veſlels of I the like, which diſcover 
Poiſons. Simple Preſervatives are Either appli'd outwardly,as the 
Topaz, Emerald, and other Amulets, wora next the kin ; or 
inwardly, as Bezoar-ſtone, Bole-Armenick, Lemnian or Seal'd 
Earth, Vincetoxicum, Turnep, Dittany , Garlick, Rue, Ci- 


tron, Pomegranate, &c. Of Compounds the moſt famous 'is 


Theriaca or Treacle, made of above a hundred Ingredients. 
When Poyſon is already introduc'd into the Body, whether by 
biting, ſtinging, breathing, foam ; or by the ſight, as that of the 
Bafilisk ; or by the touch, as that of the Torpedo; or by the 
mouth; regard muſt be had to three things. 1. To ſtrengthen 
the Natural Heat, that it yield not, but may refiſt the Poyſon; 
and to corroborate the Entrails, for fear they receive any malig- 
nant impreſſion. 2. To deſtroy the force of the Poylon. 3. To 
evacuate it ſpeedily, either by attra&ion (as by Sucking or 


Cupping,) or by Inciſion and Uſtion, if the Poylon was recety'd - 


extrinſecally 3 but if 'twas taken by the mouth, it muſt be eva- 
cuated by Sweat, Urine, Siege, and Vomit, which is the ſpeedieſt 
and ſafeſt, provided it be provok'd by familiar Medicaments, 
as Butter, Oyl, Milk, or the like unctuous things. Theſe An- 
tidotes areeither general, reſiſting all ſorts of Poyſons, ſtrength- 
ning the Heart and Spirits z or elſe peculiar to ſome certain Poy- 
ſon. General, are Bleſſed Thiſtle, Angelica, Valerian, Dittany, 
Scabious, Devils-bit, Pimpernel, Tormentil, Rue, Scordium, 
Wood-ſorrel, Wormwood , Plantane , Marigold, Fluellio, 
Gentian , Juniper-berries , Bezoar , Treacle , Armenian and 
Lemnian Earths, the Horns of Hart and Rhinoceros, and Ivory. 
Of Particular, Mummy is good againſt Tithymals; the Weeſel 
and Man's Ordure, againſt envenom'd Wounds; the. Root of 


 Dog-roſe, againſt the biting of a Mad-dog z the Flower of Wa- 
ter-Lilly, againſt Hellebore 3 Cucumbers, again(t.Pharao's Figs ; 
Wormwood, Gatlick, and Muſtard, againſt Toad-ſtools; Long 


Birth-wort, againſt Aconitesz Vipers Fleſh, and all Precious 


Stones, againſt Menſtrual Blood; Baulm and Endive, againſt 


Spiders 3 
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pends upon | aq Sympathies and Antipathies. '._. Oy 

The Foufth ſaid, There are two ſorts of Miſtions in Nature 

one, of Qualities; the.other, of Subſtantial Forms. | In the fir(t, 

the Qualities being rebated by their mutua] encounter, an agree- 

able harmony or temper at* Hy which the prevailing Quaz 

lity- bears ſway, and makes a Temperament hot, cold, dry, or 

moilt.. /-In the ſecond, theſe Qualities being alter'd, the Ele- 

mentary Forms; which were contrary only by their adverſary 
Qualities, unite and conſpire into one particular Form, the Prin- 

E ciple of Qccult Properties, Sympathies, and Antipathies,accord- 
ing as their Forms are found Friends or Enemies. Thus in all 
Medicaments there is a temperament of Qualities, which is the 

cauſe that Pepper is hot, Lettuce cold, ec. and a temperament 

of: Forms, which makes Agaric purge Fhlegm; -Sena, Melan- 

chaly; Rhubarb, Choler : ſome Drugs, ,Cardiacal z others, Ce- 

phalical, or Splenical. From-the mixture of theie Forms ariſes 
| the ation of Antidotes and Poyſon 5 and not from that of the 
'Elementary-Qualities, -although they 'accompany their Forms, 

'being their Servants and Vieegerents: Otherwiſe, did Poyfons 

\ -Kkl-by exccſsof heat or cold, -Pepper and Cucumber would be 
'Poyſon, -as: well as Opium: and '(Arſenick3 and a Glaſs of Cold 
Water:would be the counter-poylon of Sublimate: And never- 

theleſs thete are many -Alexipharmaca which agree in firſt qualities 

witly the Poyſons they-encounter. | oF FER 


11. © Uponthe Second Point it was ſaid, Homer had reaion'to ſet 
Which is - two Veſſels 'neer Jupiters Throne 5 one full of Bitterneſs, .the 
mojt commu- gether of Sweetnets z wherewith he compqunded all the Aﬀerirs 
| nice 01% ofiche World: Since by theſe contrapictics of Good and - Ey1il., 
1 ©7299 Man's Life;-and Nature it (elf, -is-divided: --Eor if the. Prigciple 
| . of Good conſiſt in Entityougeepading-to Hri/toric 3.and Evil, in 
! 'Non-Enrity; Privationg high 4s.the Principle of Non-entity, 

- nd conſequently of Evil,yd as*well rank'd - among(t; Natural 
Principles; -as\Matterand Form; which are the Foundations of 
" cEmity and Good. - And we ſee, Corruptions are'as common..as 
| : "Generations, and Darkneſs as/Light,. But if. we conſider Evil 
| in the vitiofity*of Entity, -then, according tothe Platoniſts,,who 
- call 'what+ is-material-and” corruptiblc, .4Evilg: what is goo 
& he an 
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ayd incorruptible, Good : Man, conſiſting both of a material 
and ſpiritual Subſtance, will be the Center where all Goods and 
Evils will terminate : In which refpect he will be like the Tree 
of Knpwledg of Good and Evil, plac'd by himſelf in Paradiſe ; 
or like that, to which David compares him, planted by the brink 
Waters, which are Aﬀictions. For his Branches and upper 
arts being deck'd with Flowers, Leaves, and Fruits, which 
are the three ſorts of Goods which attend himz his Flowers _ 
(whole whiteneſs denotes the Innocence of his firſt Age) are the 
| Goods of the Body, which paſs away with his Spring : His Leaves 
(whoſe Verdure is the Symbol of Hope, which never leaves 
him till death, being fading, and ſubject to be difpers'd by 
ſtorms) are the Goods of Fortune : And his Fruits are the Goods 
of the Mind , Knowledg and Virtue, which are more ſavory 
and nutritive than the reſt. '' But if we behold the Roots of this 
Tree, wherewith 'tis faſten'd to the Earth, and which are the 
original of his Evils 3 ſome ſticking to that Stock of Adam, the 
ſource of his Original Sin, 'which ſends forth a thouſand Suckers 
of all ſorts of Vices 'and Paſſions; others, to that Clay from 
whence he was extracted, and which is the Principle of all bo- 
- dily Infirmiries 3 we ſhall find that his good things are external, 
and communicated from elſewhere; but his evil rhings are inter- 
nal, and natural, and conſequently more communicative : For - 
as to Vices, the Evils of the Soul, bad Examples corrupt more 
than virtuous edifie : And for thoſe of the Body, Diſcales are 
more eaſily gotten than cur'd ; and Health is not communicable 
to others; but Epidemical Diſeaſes are: A bad Eye, a tainted 
Grape, and a rotten Apple infects its neighbour, but by parity 
of Reaſon might as well be preferv*d'byit, The Evils of others 
not on'y do us ill by Compaſſion, whichis a ſort of Grief; but 
alſo their happineſs cauſes in us Jealoufie and Envy, the cruel- . 
eſt of all Evils. Beſides, Good is rare, and conſequently not | 
communicative; and Pofleffion fills, but fatisfies not. Nor is 
Metaphyſical Good communicable, 'being an abſtracted not a 
real Quality : And if Evilariſe from the leaſt defe@' of a thing, 
and Good only from its abſolute perfetiony then fince nothing 
is abſolutely perfect, Good is not communicated to any one 
thing here below but, on the contrary, Evil isfoundin all. 
The Second ſaid, That which hath no Being cannot be com- 
municated : But Evil is net any thing rea], and hath nor any 
Efficient Cauſe,as was held by the Manichees and Priſcillianiſts, 
condemn'd for eſtabliſhing rwo Principles, one of Good, the 
other of Evil, independent one on the ether. For fince Gaod 
conſiſts in the integrity and jon of Parts, and of whatever 
is requiſite to the Nature of a Thing, Evil is nothing but a Pri- 
vation, a defe& and want of what 1s requiſite to its perfeCtion. 
And.being a thing is ommunicated according as it hath more or 
leſsof effence, iGood, which is convertible with Being, muſt be 
more' cominunicativethan Evil, which is only a Being —_— 
i 
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God, who pollefſes Becing and Goodnefls primarily, communt- 
cates himſelF infinitely ; as doth alfo Light, the moſt perfect of 
+11 created Subitances, Moreover, the Nature of Good confi- 
{ting in Suitableneſs and Appetibility, by reafon of Contraries z 
that ot Evil conliſts in Unkitneſs and Averfion 3 and if Evil be 
communicated, 'tis always under the maſk and appearance-'of+ 
W ſome Good, which alone is communicative by nature. 64 
Wl. - The Third ſaid, Good is more difficult than Evil, which 1s 
W commonly attended with Profit and Delight, and conſequent] 
more communicative. For Nature having implanted in us a-love 
of our ſelves, doth alſo inſtigate us to ſeek after all means that 
way tend as well to the preſervation of our Nature, as to our 
Contentment 3 namely , Riches, Honour, Beauty, and all. 
other Goods, either real or imaginary ; which not being in our 
power, but almoſt all in others hands, cannot be much defir'd: 
without ſin, nor poſleſs'd without injuſtice, mnch leſs acquir'd 
by lawful ways, much rarer and longer than the unlawful and 
bad, which are many, and eafie, and conſequently more fre- 
quent. þ 


CONFERENCE CKXIL. 


I. Why Animals cry when they feel Pain ? 
TI. Whether it be expedient to have 
Enemies ? 


I EE A Speech was given Man to expreſs the thoughts and con- 
IF. #IV by. Ani- ceptions of his Mind, fo was Voice to all Animals, to fig- 
pes _ nifie the motions and inclinations of their Nature towards good 
Foal Fain? and evil : But with this difference, That Voice is a Natural 
; Sign, having affinity with the thing it ſignifies; which Speech 
hath not, being an Artificial Sign, depending on the will and 
inſtitution of its Author. Hence it comes that there is great 
varicty of Languages and Diale@s among Men; but one ſole 
faſhion of forming the ſame Voice amongſt Animals; who being 
more ſenlible of Pain than of Pleaſure (the former deſtroying 
Nature, the latter giving only a ſurpluſage of Goodneſs) when 
the Evil 1s fo great and preffing that they cannot avoid it, impo- 
. tence and weakneſs makes them ſend forth Cries, to.implore the 
he'p and aſſiſtance of their Fellows. For Nature having imprin- 
red in all Creatures a Knowledg of Good and Evil, and conſe- 
quently an inclination to the one, and an averſion to the other 3 
ſhe hath alſo given them means of attaining thereunto, to wit, 
. Local Morton, to go thither of therifelves; and.a Voice to ſeek 
_ of others that Good they want, and deliverance from the Evil 
which preſles them. | Rs Mn” 
The 
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' The Second faid, 'T hat only ſuch perfe&t 'Animals as have 
Lungs have'the gift of Voices others, deſtitute either off Luogs, 
as Fiſhes; orof -Blood, as:moſt Inſects, (having little heat, of 
which-Blood 1s the fouridation) have no need of Air, which is 
infpic:d' only to.cool and temper the excels of Natural Heat; and 
ſator want-of- Air, which /the:matter. of: Voice, are almoſt all 


mite, except the Dolphin,; whoſe Voice: is like-that of Man. 


Graſs-hoppers, :Fhes, -Bees; and other Inſects, make a noiſe ad 
ſound. indeed, by the collifon ofthe Air and their Wings, but 
bave-no-Voice,;-whith is defin'd,, A. Ggniticative-ſound made by 
the:mouth ot. an; Animal z,.and by A4ritotle, The ſtroak of the 
Air:(attracted by reſpiration, and emitted by the Lungs) againſt 
the! Larynx, -ta expreſsgomerhing. , So that-the Efficient Cauſe 
of Voice is'the:Soul 3 thei Matter, Aar-3/.the-Form, Sound, or 
the coilitow of rwo: ſolid Bodies 3.the End;/to fignifie ſomething : 
And-1o:Animals:cry, ito:{fignifte the-grigt-they reſent - But why, 
tacy teſtifie this grief by {o-tiflerent tonts and accents, is as af 
ficulr-to-underſtand; as the laſt, differeneesin which;/Philoſophers 
aye: placid that; diverbity.3.;as'Howling;z;, Barking, Bellowing. 
braving,' Roaring, Neighing, -and-ſuch,other accents of Beaſts ; 
the cauſe whereof its hitherrocunknown,+ei i 7 
' The Third faid, Such }Animals cry ſooneft -and longeſt who 
have the ſtrongett Imaginatian, the moſt exquiſite touch,the'leaſt 
ability to ſuffer, and the 'leaſt-conſcience, ;becauſe molt fuſcep- 
tiblc of apprehenlion and pain; and their Spirits being diffus'd 
In a !le(s bulk,. are apteſt-to, be mov'd: and gather'd together 
abour the Heart; which by. rhis means being unuſually oppreſs'd, 
communicate theſenſe thereof to the Lungs, which ſuftering by 
ſympathy, and being inſtruments tor the hearts eventilation, per= 
form their functions then with more ſpeed and violence, by an 
irregular motion,. forc'd by. the prelent Neceffity, and the pain 
which prefles them ;- and ſo the Air which was contain'd, in their 
ſpongy ſubſtance, iſſues forth jmpetuouſly, and by collifion with 
the Ppiglottis and. other oppoſing parts, forms loud and reſound- 
ing clamours : Whence we may: judg,. That the ſecret intention 
of Nature, who difpoſes thele Organs.in.ſuch fort that tae Cry is 
a kind of anterpreterof the Grief; was to give ſome refrefhment 
or ventilation to the Spirits thronged about the Heart, .and alſa 
intelligible rokens of the Evil ſuffer'd by the Animal, either to 
move the injurer tocompaſiian,. or-elſe to invoke the help of its 
own &pecies, or (by unknown: inſtin&) that of,the Author of, 
Nature: For: we ſee; that 'Animals, |by the motives of natural 
inſtin&, run to the cries'of thoſe of their, own kind. . And lince 
the Holy Scripture tells us, / That not only. Birds, and all other 
Animals, but alſo inſenſible things praiſe God *tis credible that 
in their anguiſhes they are lead by the fame Principle tocry to 
him to help and preſerve the Work of his own Hand : Which is 
fo true, that the wicked'ſt Perſons are forc'd by the interior mo- 


tions of a hidden power tolift up their hands to Heavenin their 
F3 _ Aﬀiictions, 
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Atflictions , and implore Succour and Afiſtance from on High. 
The Fourth faid, That the Senſe of Touch is both more uni- 
verſal and natural to Animals than any other being the firſt they 


have, and the laſt they loſe : The dolour thereof is expreſs'd 


with Cries; to which Man, having the moſt exquifite Touch, 
and nc being moſt ſenſible of pain, is alſo more-ſub- 

Creatures. | And if that Ancient ſaid true, 'Thar 
Tears are mute execrations of the Sorrows of Life, which: we 
begin and-end with them, Cries' may be ſaid the more manifeſt 
and earneſt,fince they pierce the clouds, and {ce mto afcend to the 
the Throne of God,to demand ſuccour ofhim,when none is found 
upon Earth.”Tis an impetuous ſound utter'd by an Animal,nnable 


. to refilt preſent or imminent Grief : For 'tis proportional to 


the violence of the Paſſion. Love, which is the gentleſt, renders 
it ſmooth and ſoft: Choler, the violenteſt, makes it more vehe- 
ment: And Grief, the moſt prefling of all, and tending to the 
deſtruction of Being (which is equally abhor'd: by all Creatures) 
ariſeth it to the higheſt tone of which *'tis capable : Whence even 
Speech, which being artificially divided into ſyllables and caden- 
ces is peculiar to man; yet in the precipitatenefs of Grief, keeps 
not its meaſures, but breaks into atr inarticulate ſound, like thae 
of Animals, (For explication whereof it muſt be known, that 
the Cuticle, the chief ſeat of the Touch, and conſequently of 
Pain, is the expanſion of the Nerves, the conduits of the Animal 


— Spirits, which in Pain either ſhrink inwards, and fo cauſe ftupe- 
E&ionz or being irritated and ſent by Nature to the aid of the 
Aurt-part, by Sympathy move the Diaphragma, and other ner- 
” vous and membranous Parts : For, asof two Lute-ſtrings ſet at 


the ſame pitch, the one ſounds upon the touching of the other g 
fo in the Harmony of the whole Body, there may be the ſame 
fympathy between the Spirits and the Parts; an evidence where- 
of is ſeen in Tickling and Laughter, which is caus'd by the con- 
traction of the Diaphragm; which is the reaſon that the aſpe& 
of ſuch as Laugh and Weep is much alike. And becauſe in Grief 
the coarcted Spirits hinder reſpiration, and free motion of the 
Heart 5 ttherefore Nature, to eaſe her ſelf, dxives them outwards 
with violence, and with them moiſt vapours which partly rran- 
ſpire by the pores, and are partly condens'd in the Brain, whence 
dry flow through the eyes in ſtreams of Tears, which by this 
means greatly alievieys Grief, asthe want of Them and Cries 
argues its vehemence-:/ Beſides that, they may ferve Animals to 
terrifie their Enemies, or elſe to-implore: the affiſtance:of their 
Fellows 3 as: we read of Elephants, that falling iato a Ditch 
they call other Elephants to their aid. o 
Upon the Second Point 'twas ſkid, That 'tis proper to a wife 
man, by God's Example, to draw Good out of Evil, and:bene- 
fit from the moſt pernicious things. So- Phyfitians turn the 
ſtrongeſt Poyſons into wholkeſom Remedies: Men ule _—_—_— 
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of the hiercelt Beaits tor nourithment, cloathing, and other pur- 
poſes of Life : And many great Perſonages have taken occaſion 
from bodily Diſeaſes, Shipwracks, Loſles, Baniſhments, and 
other ſach unkindneiles of Fortune, to give up themſelves 
wholly to Virtue, and the Knowledg of Things: Since then En- 
mity is the greateſt of all Evils, as Unity is the moſt excellent of 
all Goods, and the nobleſt of all. Virtues, .as having no Vicious 
Extremity, but being.pertect by being, boundleſs; 'cis a Point 
of great Wiſedom tobe able to draw fome benefit from ones 
Enemies 3, whereof the principal is;- that they oblige us toſtand 
upon our guard, to'order our demeanour well, and fo toframe 
our Lives, that they my haveno hold againſt us : For,asFriend- 
ſhip is the Parent of. Confidence and Liberty; this, of Negli- 


gence :, So Enmity begets Dithdence, and this Circumſpedion, 


with a great delire of Virtue, and. ſhame of Vice, whote turpi- 
tude makes us bluſh more in the'preſence of aw Enemy than of 2 
Friend, . who being cur ather Selt,. complies with our humours 
and inciinations. "And as Natura Apents ave more vigorous'un 
preſence of their Cuntraries(whenes Fite ſcorches more in Wins 


— 


ter than, in Sw.mrer) io the: preſence of Enemies redoubles our 


{trengrh. +415 courage 3, +their neighbour-hood obliges us to have 
always our Arms 1n our hands, and keep good/Guard';z which 
wade Cato declaim againſt thoſe who-raz'd the Citiesof' Carthage 


and Numantia, both Enemies to Rowe, 


-\The Second {aid, Thar it a Man be vicious, *tis more expedi- 
ent that he have Enemies than Friends; theſe tooeafily adhering 
to his debauches ; but thoſe withdrawing him from them, cither 
by reproaches, or by the example of a contrary life, If. he be 
virtuous , his.Enemies make his Virtue ſhine forth, whilſt ic 
ſerves him for a defence and apology againſt all their accufati- 
ons-and calumnies ; and- he finds it his intereſt to continue his 
virtuous PraGtiſes, that he may ſtill refute them whereas the 
fatteries and compliances of his Friends inſenſibly corrupt him, 
Beſides, ſeeing a virtuous Man cannot be ſaid abſolutely perfect, 
but only to have fewer defects than another, his diflembling'or 
flattering; Friends foinetimes know them not 3 but an Enemy 
takes notice of them, and blazing them' abroad , gives him 
warning tg correct them. Yea, it ſeems a fign of a virtuousMan 
to have Enemies: For, befides that Virtue hath been always 
envy'd and hated, and the higher Man is in merit and dignity 
above others, he hath the moreEncmies; reſemblance of Man- 
ners begets Friendſhip, and diſparity Enmity 3 and more with- 
out compariſon are vicious than virtuous: Butithe vicious being 
unable to love any but thoſe like themſelves, hate all who-follow 
not their example, as the virtuous db nor, and ſo-have the preat= 
eſt part of the World againſt them. (42a | | 
' The Third aid, -Tbat.Enmities can produce no good; : ſince 


* either Vice, or: Malice, or Ignorance is the-cauſe z/ it not being 


pollible butcither: ke that is hated muſt be vicious; or elfe _— 
that 
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thathate bimmalicions or ignorant. For, asFriend{hyp isfound-* 
ed upon; and carmot ſubſiſt withour Virtue -ſo neither can 'En- 
 mity., «without the Vice and: Malice of him: that hates, or his 
| that is hated, - or; both together. And as the Effefts of 'Amiry 
are Union, Concord, Security, and Peace; fo thoſe of Enmity 
are Divifion; Diſcord, Difftidence, Suſpicion, Treachery, Ha- 
tred;/[and other ſuch Effects, noxious not only to a' private Per- 
ſon,: who'cannot draw any benefit from what tends only 'to' his: 
ruine (as all Hatred doth'); buralſo prejudicial to the Publick, 
yhich-is totally..deſtroy'd by Enmity, which breaks the bonds 
of Civil; Sdclery... .Qn the other fide, If all were Friends, one 
man-would be a God:to another (as that Ancient ſaid); - and alt 
men concurring: together by mutual help, to the accompliſh- 
 _ ment of one anothers detigns, there would be no more difficulty 
in Aﬀairs,;ibecaulenooppoſition; and the World would'be no- 
thing but a harmony of favourable Succeſles. © Contrarily, *tis 
Enmity makes ones mana: Woolf to another, a Stone of offence, . 
and the Dzmanof his bad:fortune : For, the benefit of under- 
ſtanding our own Vices by [our Enemies reproaches, is not to be 
compar'd to: that which -we receive from the good counſels of 
Friends, - who-are-better qualifi'd for redrefſing our imperteCti- 
ons, becauſe converſe affords.the means to-know them 3 where- 
as the rude cenſures and affronts'of an Enemy, being never'taken 
in good part, cannot any wiſe-contribute to' the correftton of 
our: Manners. -: A wiſe and virtuous Man,” who voluntarily en- 
deayours /to! practiſe Virtue inall occurrences , finds- ways 
endngh+ro doit, without waiting to be conſtrain'd thereunto by! 
the injuries and cenſ{ures of Enemies : -But the vitious will draw 
nothing from them but ftewel to his rancour and revenge, without 
baing-nſ{tructed :concerning his faults by the mouth of thoſe 
whomhe utterly. disbelieves.: However, we muſt draw as much' 
profit as we can-from/ our Enemies; 'and-*tis-the only comfort 
can, be::had againſt Hatred, to inake ufe of it as an Antidote 
_ againſtirsown/Poyſon. Butithen, as 'twould be more expedi- 
gnt to: have no Griets or Poyſons, than to-be at the trouble of 
finding Anodynes and Counter-poyſons 3'ſo we may be allow'd: 
to derivaſome remedy'from Enminesagainſttheir Miſchiefs;and' 
make as much profit of Vice as 'tis poſſible: but *'twould be ex- 
. pedicnt to have neither Enemies nor Vices.” : = 
\\ The: Fourth ſaid; That Nature ſubſiſts-only by Contrariety. 
| That,of, the Firſt Qualities is the-cauſe of all the Generations of 
Mixts inthe great World. Man's Life laſts only ſo long as the 
Natural Heat aGts upon the Radical Moiſture! when their com-' 
bate isended, : he muſt neceſlarily die. His Underſtanding hath 
R9.-better means to obtain. Truth, than by contrariety of Opi- 
nionsz whereof Identity is asdifagreeable.to the Mind as 'tis to 
Nature': But his Will hath no more powerful Means to attain to 
Virtuethan Reſiſtance, /which ſharpens the:Courage, and enkin- 
dles Keſoltion. Therefore God has given Mana Tomaſtick Enc- 
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my, the Senſitive Appetite ;z that -it being continually at war 
with the Will, might ſerve to exerciſe it, and render its Victo- 
ries more glorious; the W1ll,as well as the Underſtanding,grow- 
ing ruſty when they want exerciſing, which whets'and ſtrength- 
ens them both. Hence S. Paul was fiot heard when he pray'd 
thrice to be'gdelivered from the importunity of his Enemy 5 God 
judging, ir not expedient for his good 3 and having alſo permit- 


ted Herefies in the Church, which the ſame Apoſtle faith are ne- 


ceilary,. to the end to prove the Faith of its Members. . 
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CONFERENCE CXIIE. 


= Of the Irts, or Rain-bow. F&: Whether the 

+ Reading of Books #6 a fitter way for 
 "Learningthan Vocal InfiruGions ? 

'—TWas.not without reaſon that,the Poets feign'd 1ris to be 


£ the. Daughter of 'Thaumas, vr Thaum aſia z that is $o-lay, 07 


[ 


of Admiration:; thereby intimating our not knowing its caule : 5”. 


For Wonder is the Off-ſpring,ot Ignorance. Amongſt many 
other things, Three we find to admire in it;-1ts Matter, Form, 
and Colours. Its Matter is not a moiſt Cloud, as moſt imagine ; 
for (belides that then we ſhould ſee Rain-bows More frequently 
than we do) a Cloud cannot refleCt.the Sun-beams with that va- 
riety or medley which weobſerve therein : For there would be 
but one colour, if the Cloud were giaphianousz and otherwiſe, 
It will be black and dark. *Tis not therefore in a Cloud that 
the Rain-bow is form'd , but in the falling drops of Rain; as 
we ſee ſome Fountains form one in the Air, by the ejaculation 
of the Water ſtruck with the Sun-beams ; as alfo by the ſpurt- 
ing of Wafer out of the mouth, oppoſite to the Sun : For an Iris 
is not viſible, unleſs we be plac'd between the dropping Cloud 
and the Sun. It the Cloud be between our eye and the Sun, it 
will receive the Rays only on that fide which 1s next the Sun, and 
not on that fide which is towards us. Nor will any 1ris appear, 
incaſe the Sun be between the Eye and the Cloud : For, accord- 
ing to the common opinion, it cannot be ſeen higher than three 
miles; but in this oppoſition of the Sun, the 1r# will be remote 
from us above 18 degrees, which make above 1100 miles, al- 
lowing 60 miles to adegree, according to Ptolomig. Hence the 


Rain-bow which appears before Noon, is always towards the . 
Weſt; as that-which appears about or after Noon, is always to-. - 


wards the North. or the Eaft 3 at which times we are between 
the Rain-bow, and the Sun. Hence ſuch asare in the fifth Cli- 


mate can never ſee one inthe South. Now the ſurfaces of _ 
| rops 
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drops of Water (which fall confufedly and diſorderly) being 
irregular, ind ſtruck obliquely by the Sun-beams, they make a 
refraftion of his Light, like that which is made by Diamonds 
cut into Faucets, but more permanent 3 becauſe the drops of 
Water fall ſo ſwiftly and ſucceſſively that they ſeem continuous. 
A Rain-bow then 1s nothing elfe but the Light of the Sun, re- 
ceiv'd in this falling Rain, and remitted to our eye by an Angle 
of refraftion, different from that of its incidence ; for if it were 
equal, the Image of the Sun would appear therein too, as we 
ſee it doth in Parhelia's. Indeed we may ſay, That the Rain- 


bow is an imperfeCt and begun Parhelion; the Light of the one 


being reflefed regularly, and that of the other in confuſion, and 
diſorderly : And, That its Arch and circular Fi proceeds 
from the obliquley of the Sun-beams : Orelſe, That he being a 
Spherical , caſts his Rays circularly: Or, laſtly, from the 


Spherical or Parabolical form of the Cloud : Which is alfo true 


in the Iris which is form'd in the night by the Moon-beams, re- 
ceiv'd in a Cloud diſſolving into Rain 3 ſaving that her Rays, 
-being not ſo ſtrong and luminous as thoſe of the Sun, illuminate 
only the ſurface of the Water, and therein paint a faint whitiſh 
colour, and not ſuch an enamel of colours as is feen by day in 
the Solar Iris; which colours are _—_ elſe but- an imperfe&t 
Light, which cannot be direfly refleCted to the eye, by reaſon 
of the inequality of the Angles, and therefore at leaſt forms 
theſe Colours; of which the three principal are, Yellow, or Ci- 
trinous, which is the higheſt 3 Blue, or Green, which is the 
middlemoſt ; and Red, which is the loweſt : Amongſt which 
there are found divers others which partake of their extremi- 
tics 3 the diverſity whereof proceeds from the divers reception 
of the Rays in the Parts of the Cloud, differing in opacity 5 
which not being great in the outmolt part, the Sun-beams paint 
' there a Yellowiſh colour ; but greater in the middle. a Blew or 
Watchet ; and greateſt in the inmoſt or loweſt part, aRed : as 
Experience ſhews us in the like ſubjefs, wherein Light diverſly 
modifi'd, repreſents very neer the ſame variety of Colours ; 
which although not teal (as thoſe which ariſe from the various 
mixture of the four Elementary Qualities)yet are not abſolutely 
imaginary (as thoſe are which are ſeen by weak eyes about the 
flame of a Candle), but are true Colours, inaſmuch as they 
ſtrike the Sight, which a ſenſitive and corporeal Power, and are 
* alike percerv'd by all; nevertheleſs, they are leſs material than 
Elementary Colours, and are neerer akin to Light, not differ- 
ing from the ſame,faving inaſmuch as it 1s here received diverfly 
inthe eye, according to the rarity or denſity, fituation, figure, 
and other qualities of the Obje& and Medinm. 

The Second ſaid, The Rain-bow (the faireſt not only of all 
Meteors, but of all Nature's Works ; being, according to the 
Cabbaliſts, the Throne of God, who, inthe Apocalypſe, is repre» 
ſented Crown'd therewith) doth not leſs dazle the Mind m__ 
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; raviſh the'Eye ; it being obſerv'd; 'That the cleirer thingy are 
0 the Senſe the obſcurer they are tothe Underſtanding z' and (o 
| on the contrary: For it cannot proteed fromthe differetit rarity 
h and denſity*of the Cloud, which being never alike; bur infinite- 
| ly various, ſhould rather repreſent a thonſanddifferent Figures 
and Colours 5; whereas'the Rain-bow hathalways a'circulatFj- 
-gure, and the fame Colours.” 'And-as there may*be found* more. 
Clouds 'n feveralplaces,* equally'rare or denfe,'' and'equally 4i- 
ſtant from the Sun (who enlightens Bodies equal)y diſtant' after 
the ſame manner) fo there ſhould/bemore Rain-bows at the ſare 
time Ip ſeveral places; whichis contrary to experiehees Forwe 
never {ce two uniform Rain-bows at once; the other Bow;ſome- 
times included in the firſt, being not direftly formi'd by the Sun- 
beams, but by refle&ion of theRays of the firſtBowupon a'neigh- 
bouring Cloud 3 whencethe Colonrs of ſuch ſecondary-Bow are 
not ſo lively as thoſe of the firſt,but are revers'd,the yellow being 
loweſt, the Green always middlemoſt, and the Red uppermoſt : 
For fo by the reaſon of Catoptricks, we ſee thatithe*SpeczeF're- 
flected have a different fituation from the Body which'produces 
them (things on the right hand appearing on 'the:lefr, and con- 
trarily); and the ſhadows of Bodies which paſs along the ſtreet 
entring by a ſmall hole into a dark Chamber, 'revers'd: 

The Third ſaid, Experience teaches us, That when- Light 
paſles out of a thinner Medinm into a thicker (asout of Air into 
Water) if it fall obliquely upon that thicker Meninm, it is bro- 
ken or refra&ted : But if it paſs quite through ſuch/ denſer Medi- 
#1, fo that 'tis broken as well atits going out as at its'entrance 
(eſpecially if the refraCtiow in thefe two places begreat enowph) 
then this Light is turn'd into Colonrs.' This Natnral Effe&tisa 
Principle of the Opricks, and- is obſgv'd not- only inthe Raine 
bow, but alſo in triangular Cryſtals, "and Glaſſes filFd with clear 
Water, and expos'd to the Sunz provided'theGlaſs be of a'&v- 
nical Figure revers'd z, that is, 'natrower'at the' bottome, "arid 
wider towards the top. This being premis'd,; the Produttion 
of the Rain-bow ſeems to be thtis - When'a' Cloud, already _ 
wholly turn'd into Water, and aCtually falling down in drops of 
Rain (which reach from the top of the Cloud to the Earth)'is 
ſhin'd upon by the oppoſite Sun, and the Speftator 1s plac'd be- 
eween the Sun and the'Rain, then the Sun-beams paſſing through _ 

{thoſe drops, | are rcflefted, as by a Mirror, back again, by thoſe 
which are more remote; ' ard paſling by the fides of thoſe which 
are neareſt (becauſe from one and rhe ſame part but one perpen- 
dicujar Ray can fall upon a round Figure, as that of drops of 
Warer is, all the other Rays being oblique) they mult of necef- 
fity be twice brokem: Firſt; as they are refletted by the remorer 
drops; and paſs ott of the Air comprehended between thoſe 
remoter; into the other drops nearer 'us 7: And ſecondly, as they % 
iſſue our of theſe nearer drops, ihto the Air which 1s betweert 


them and/us;' And thus from rhis difierent frattioneaus'd by the 
We + Various 
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various rarjty and denfity of the Air and Water, the diverfity of 
Colours in the Rain-bow-arifeth-, For, Warer being not altoge- 
ther djapbangus,. but ſomewhat of a:middle nature, between 
perfettly, Tranſparent:and Opake 55 reflects part of the Rays 
whichtallGponjitiſtirface;- and lets the:other part paſs through ; 
as 'tis obſegv/d:inRiversand Ponds, upon which we ſee the Suns 
Imageby refleftion, but:Divers and Fiſlbehold it by refraction. 
So*is with dipp>of Water; thoſe neereft ns reflect part of the 
Sun-beams towards the Suti himſelf,; without forming an 7rzs, 
becauſe; theſe. reflected Rays meet not other drops to refract 
them 5 but when part of:thoſeRays, which paſs'd through the 
ſmalliatervals of the firfi;drops, are reflected by the other remo- 
ter from us, thentheſe refleded Rays lighting by the way upon 
the fir{t drops between which they had paſs'd, they are broken 
thereby. bath at their going in and coming out, where they re- 
preſent the 1ris, which conſequently is form'd by Reflection and 
Refraction;-reflection, by all the drops which receive Light, re- 
mitting the.ſame towards: the Sun 3: and refraction of the ſame 
Light jo .reflefjed, when by theway as.it returns it meets thoſe 
other, drops of Water, which refract-it twice, and give it the 
diverſfity of Colours, ,whichariſeth from the divers reception of 
the Light into thoſe parts of Water, more or leſs denſe and rare. 


- Bur now t@give account of the circular. Figure of this Meteor, 


which.is not only 1n-appearance circular (as ſquare Towers ſeem 
round at a diſtance.) but is ſo really z *tis requiſite to take a cer- 
tain poſition of the $unz and by one example *twill be ecafie to 
judg, of others.-; Let us ſuppoſe then that the Sun is at the Hori- 
zon, and conſequently that: all the Rays he ſends directly upon 


the drops of Raig, as well the higheſt as the loweſt, are parallel 


between themſclves, and;yg the Horizon, (tor the elevation of a 
Cloud, 'how great ſoxyer;:being inconſiderable in reſpect of the 
Sun's diſtance from the Earth; hinders not but that all his Rays 
arealways pazallel between themſelves) which being refleGed, as 
hath been ſaid, the. refleftion-of them will be alſo: parallel to 
the Horizon, . or- very neer-ſo; for here we conſider only that 
which is made by the middle of- the drop, which is the ſtrongeſt 
by reaſon of its round figure 5 and this reflection being recery'd 
by. the ſuperior paxt:of ſome other -drop-which it finds in its 
way, aud thexe twice broken, to wit, at its going in and:com- 
ing forth; the two Refraftions joyn'd together diltort the Ray, 
about. 45 degrees that is to ſay, the Ray thus twice broken 
will make, with the.lines parallel to the, Horizon an Angle of 45. 
degrees, 4... from on high downwards, and falling up- 
on the, Earth. .And.becauſe all the drops make ſuch a Refra- 
Ction. as we. have mention'd, thereforei all fach Perſons as ſhall 
be berween the Sun amd the drops of Rain, thallfee' the Tris: of 
the ſame heighth, namely, of 45 degrees (although from ſeveral 
ſtations) 3 ſome in the lower drops, namely, ſuch Perſons asare 
neereſt the Cloud 3 others, to wit, iuch as are more remote, 

in 
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the 1ris by. retraction of their parts, which are-at the remoter 
fides 3 and ſor of all the. drops which ſhall, be about the 4xis, 
under equal Angles of 45 degrees. ; As for other drops neerer or 
further from the Axzis and the SpeCtator, they will repreſent an 
Iris to others who are not-in. the;ſame, Ax#, - but neerer or re- 
moter from the Cloud, and, fituateinfych-place'that thoſe drops 
appear diſtant from the Axis.by Angles'of -45- degrees. ' So that 
as many Spectators as there are between the Sun and the Cloud, 
and not in the ſame Ax# 3 lo many 4xes muſt beimagin'd, about 
which there are differeat Arches and' Rainbows... Now in this 


Horizontal Pofition the Bow appears a perfe@ Semi-circle, whoſe. 


Center is in the Horizon, at the Point where the Ax termi- 


nates. But when the Sun is in another Pofitiah, as elevated: 


ſome degrees yet fewer than 45, then the Axzsof the Iris com- 
ing from the Sun through the Spectator's eye, penetrates the 
Earth; and ſo the Center (which is always at the end of the Ax- 
#) is below the Horizon ; and the 'poxtion of the 1rzx which we 
behold is leſs than a Semi-circle, | greater than which it never ap- 


_ pears, as Ariſtotle hath well obſerv'd. For fince the Bow is al- 
ways leſs than a Semi-circle whilſt the Sun is elevated above the - 


Horizon, it muſt be a Semi-circle when he isin the Horizon, and 
none at all when he is below the Horizon, becauſe he doth not 
then illuminate the Cloud : Hence 'tis ſeldome produc'd in Win- 
ter, becauſe when it rains in that Seaſon the whole Heaven +4s 
cloudy, and covers the Sun-beams; as neither in the Summer 
and Spring at noon, when the Sun is higher than 45 degrees, but 
only at Morning and Evening. | 7 eps 1 

The Fourth ſaid, That if Ariſtotle's definition of the Rain- 
bow be true,who defines it, An Arch conſiſting of divers colours, 
which the refle&ion of the Sun-beams repreſents upon a hollow 
Cloud ready to diſſolve into Rain, we need not feek much for 
Material, Formal, and Efficient Cauſes (for he affigns no Final. 
of itz but the Scripture doth, namely, to be'a moral ſign of the 
Covenant between God. and Men.) Of the firſt there is no 


doubt, unleſs among(t blind men, to whom only God can make. 


a demonſtration of 1t 3 but the reſt are very obſcure. : To judg 
& 2 ©) 
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of which: we inuſt oblevve , That the Angle'ot Refleftion is 
equal to that of Incidence; ſo that right perpendicular Line, 


 ereted at the common poliit of Tncidence and Refleftion, will 
 cqually, biſe@ the' Angle edfprehended by the Ray of Incidence 


and'that of Refte&ionz which is not true, unleſs when the Ray 
of Fneidence'is teminatediby/a very friooth and opake Body, as 
thax of a Mirror: Whenice tis infer'd;- That a Cloud not having 
ſach evenneſs 'or- ſhootlineſs” will not refle@ the Light or Ray at 
im'qual Angle,” but will diffipate and remit it effewhere : $6 
thee iF one part of 'a Ck6rd;! which'ts direftly oppoſite'to the Sun 
and ſmooth,” refle@&the'Ray diredtly 3 and another obliquely 
oppolite to hith, dif orfand reflettir elſewhere (as 'tismuch more 
Probable,than always to iigineClouds exaftly fmooth,poliſh'd, 


atdeven ) it appears, That there will not be form'd a Figure of 
am Arch uniformly! cotour'd; but rather a confus'd medley of 


colours. Beſides, if Refleftion repreſent any thing , *tis the 
ſame thing that i9oppoſite;notanother :' But 'risnot the Sun that 
we behold in the Clond; but a mixtare of Colours, no wiſe 


like; norſo mtichas ahtinperfet repreſentation ofhim, asſome 


have pleaſed roaffirm: 'For'RiefleFion would: ſhew us either the 
Sun, or an imperfect reprefentation of him; not in the Cloud, 
but as chat? 1008 it as the ObjeQt (the Sun) is from it. So that 
we ſhall explicate Arrſtotle better if we ſay, That,thoſe Coloars 
appear by irzadiation ; and, that the Light diverfly receiv'd, and 
not reflefted,” makes the variety of this goodly SpeCtacte : For 
they who ſay 'tis RefraQtion, are miſtaken; for RefraCtion only 
alters the place of the Obje@ repreſented by the Species, which 
is broken by the occurfe of a Medinm of unequal opacity ; but 
doth not produce divers colours, ſuch as thoſe of the 7ri5, which 
E conceive we may more sfifely admire, with many other of 
God's Works (indiſputable teſtimonies of his Power and our 
Weakneſs) than vainly ſeek: rheir Canſes. | 


- *. TheFifth ſaid, He conceiv'd no demonſtration more manifeſt 


to prove the manner of the Rain-bows produQion than the ex- 
periment of a Phial of Water, which, expos'd to the Sun upon 
ſomeſold Body, reprefents the ſame Colours with thoſe of the 
Rain-bow : So- that the fame thing 1s done in the Sky when the 
San-beams paſs'crofs an aqueous and diaphanous Cloud; and'are 
reflefted to the other fide by another Cloud, whoſe thickneſs 
hath ſome reſemblance of folidity 3” and fo*ris not ſufficient that 
fuch-aqueous Cloud be interpos'd between the Sun and the Eye, 


but there muſt be alfo another oppofite Cloud, denſe enough'to- - 


reflect thoſe Rays of the Sun, who being hollow according tothe 
figure of the Sky, imprints that Jucid circular Figure, and'gives 
it the name of a Bow. | _ © Ping Fm | 

_ \ The Sixth ſaid, That a Rain-bow may be forerold ſome 
time before'it happens, when the Wind comes from that Quarter 
where the Sun is, and'u'Clond coming from'the ſame Quarter 


Fals over out heads, and fhed' Rain as it pafſes :* For if the Sun 


appears 
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- appeaks at. the ſame time, you will ſee an 1ris asſoon as the Cloud 
becomes oppoſite to him 3 which 7735 will be the more lively and 
colour'd, according as the falling Rain was greater, and the Sun 
happens to:be clear 3 as alſo ſo much-more elevated as the Sun 
is depreſs d. But if the Sun be 45 degrees high, you will ſee no 
Iris, the Refradtion not being then proper to produce ir.” Jf it - 
happens after Rain, it fignihes fair weather, and the,Sky clears 
up, in that Quarter whence the Wind blows. Butif the Wind 
blow fromthe Quarter oppoſite to the Sun, and, drive a Cloud 
and Rain befare it; and if the Sun alſo appear at the.ſame time, 
then you will ſee the ris before the Rain, which we may forertel 
will fall upon the place whence the Irz- is beheld, provided the 
Cloud can fabſift any while, and be not too ſpeedily reſfoly'd all 
into Rain atthe place where it is ſeen3 for where ever an 7rzs is 


ſeen, there-it rains. 


Upon theSecond Point it was ſaid, That the Eye and the Ear 11, 
being the Senſes whereby the Mind receives the Species of things hetber the 
which it knows 3 the former is proper for Invention; and the £c24ing of 
latter, call'd the Senſe of-Niſcipline, chiefly for Learning. For 29% # # fits 
the Voice, as the Proverb faith, is: more, powerful than dumb 7" 2 for 
Maſters3 becauſe being animared with the geſture and motion ;;,,, y.2. . 
ofthe Eyes, Mouth, Hands, and whole Body, it makes ,more I»fruGion 2 
impreſſion upon the Mind than the dead ſtyle of Books 3 which 
beſides, being Inſtructors whom we cannot interrogate concern- 
ing our doubts, as we may the living, they leave more ſcruples 
in the Readers mind than they refolve-: For our cognition de- 
pending on the Speczes and Animal Spirits, theſe follow the'drift _ 
and motion of the Voice,whoſe accents conſequently being joy- 
ful, ſad, amorous, warlike, or furious, according to the vari- 
ety of the ſubje&, imprint like affections in the Soul;, and this 
through the near communication there 1s between the Air and 
thoſe Spirits of the Body, : which are. alſo aerious, and of great 
mobility. And fince Writing is only the fign of Speech, as this 
is of the Minds conception, it leſs perfeRly expreſles its Author's 
thought than the Voice, the perfect Image ot his Conception, 
which is call'd the Internal Speech, as. the voice 1s, the External g 
and being the Original from which Writing is drawn, repreſents 
our Conceptions better than the, Copy 3 as all Exemplars dege- 
nerat proportionably to their remoteneſs from their Prototype. 

The Second ſaid, That written Diſcourſes are better digeſted, 
and ſuſtain themſelves better by their own weight, than words 
diſguis'd by the maner of: exprefſion, or cadence,; geſtures, and 
other fDeights which corrupt the. ſimplicity of thingsz whence . 
the Comedian that comforted Demoſth 
defireof haranguing, made himcontels,.-That one and theſame 
verſe of Homer. was another-tbing When well and when ill pro- 
nounc'd : And. bad. Poets fear nothing,ſo much as that others 


ſhould read their Works; the Name which themſelves give them 
| cauling 


ences, and-reviv'd his loſt 
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cauling others to judg thein different from what they/are; and 
the ſuddennels. of 'pronunriation not allowing the mind ſuffici- 
ent time to rcftie& upon them. Moreover, Books flatter much 
Ic6, and have more-untverfal Precepts than Speech, which com- 
monly attects complaiſance, and the gaining of the hearers good 
wilt: Particularly in morality, Great Perfons are better inſtru- 
Cted and more plainly reprehended for their faults by Books than 
by Diſcourſes, which ſeldom te]] them the trath freely, every, 
one fearing the effects of hatred enſuing it, which Books care 
not for. - Beſides, No diſcipline is harderthan Pohiticks3 which 
being the Miſtreſs of all others, may juftly give Law:to them; 
Ard were the way of learning the Sciences by Books longer than 
_ that by the Voice, yer 'tis the ſafer, yea, almoſt that alone by 
which we reap benefit. 3: all' thoſe that- are Learned, having 
learn'd more by the Reading and Meditation of Books, than by 
having heard the Voice of their Maſters in Schools, where often- 
times the noiſe is greater than the fruit. For, our Memories' be- 
i3ng/treacherous, we never repeat things ſo well as we write 
them 3' and in caſe of miftakes'or omiſtions, we are aſham'd to 
acknowledg our faults, - but defend them with obſtinacy 
whereas we {cruple not to correct a Writing, to view and review 
it, and, according to Horace's counſel, keep it nine years before 
publiſhing. But Words.are utter'd as foon as. thought ; and 
hence' when we ſee thoſe fine Diſcourſes in Writing, which ra- 
viſh'd all the World in the Chair and at the Bar, we are often- 
times aſham'd of baving admir'd them : Which perhaps as much 
or more kept Czcero from letting his Orations be read in his 
' youth, as his pretended excuſe of reſerwng to himſelf the liber- 
ty of contradicting himſelf. Wherefore there being more to be 
learn'd in a well-digeſted and exact Piece, Writing ( which is or- 
dinartly ſuch) mult alſo be more proper for Inſtruction : Which 
is ſo trne in the Mathemarticks, to which alone the name of D1ſ- 
cipline belongs, that none ever preſum'd either to teach or learn 
them by Speech alone. 
The Third ſaid, That a good Compariſon muſt be of things 
alikez and ſoit we compare Speech and Writing, it mnſt be 1n - 
_reſpett of two things equally perfect in their kind 3 as.an exact 
Diſcourſe, and an exact Writing. You muſt alſo bring two ca- 
pacities of the ſame pitch, and they muſt have equal time to 
learn the ſame thing ; in which cafe,the circumſtances being the 
ſame, there's no doubt but Speech is more advantageous there- 
unto than Writing,which is not abſolutely neceſlary, as theVoice 
is, without which the latter 18 unſerviceable 3 he who reads be- 
ing unable to underſtand any thing, unleſs he hath already heard 
jt ſpoken of. Hence one naturally deaf is uncapable not only of 
the Sciences, but alſo of the uſe of Reaſon, yea, of Speech too : 
Whereas, on the contrary, ſome born blind; and: who conſe- 
quently never read, have nevertheleſs prov'd. very learned. 
And this prz-eminence of Speech above Writing, appears oo 
1 -; : clally 
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cially in that the latter cannor be expreſſed without the former. 
W hence ſome juſtly doubt whether dead Languages, even ſuch 
as are moſt familiar to us,as Greek and Latine, are not loſt as to 
their beſt part, their pronunciation : 'So that the Greeks and La- 
tines of Demoſthenes and Cicero's time, would poſhbly no more 
underſtand, us fpeaking Greek and Latine, 'tban thoſe of the 
preſent Age: Whence 'twould not be knowing 'of things, to 
know them only by Books, by which alſo novge ever leart'd 

Languages, but only by Speech.- CY 
The Fourth ſaid, That this Queſtion admits not of an abſo- 
lute determination, in regard of the different capacities of Tea- 
chers and Learners, as alſo of the Arts or Diſciplines which are 
| learn'd + For nimble Heads, and impatient of Labour, ſuch as 
| the Cholerick' and Sanguine commonty are, fuit better with 
Vocal Riftructions than: with Reading ; Which, on the contrary 
- is more pleaſing and profitable to the Melancholy and Phlegma- 
tick, who take more time for refleftion and meditation upon 
what they read. Again, Such Diſciplines as confift chiefly in 
Contemplation , as Divinity; Natural, Philoſophy ; 'the pure 
Mathematicks;/ together with thoſe which require great Memo- 
| ry, as Hiſtory and Law, have more need of Reading. But 
_ thoſe that conſiſt in Action are better Jearn'd by Speech, which 
hath more affinity with ation, and 'ſers it out better ; Such is 
Oratory, the practical part of' Phyſick and Law, Mechanick 
Arts, ad Handicrafts, which 'tis impoſhble to learn by Books, 
although'one may be render'd more perfe@ therein by them. 
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I. Of the Milk y-Way. TI. Which 75 moſt powerful, 
Gold or Tron ? | 


His Tract of the Sky is &all'd the Milky-way from its 
whiteneſs z and having breadth, is rather a Superficies Of the Milky= 
than a Circle, although commonly ſo term'd. It paſſeth quite way. 
round the Heaven, and fo (like the great Circles) is diviſible in- 
* to360degrees ; but differs from them, in that it paſſeth not 
preciſely through the Center of the World, but deviates ſome- 
thing from it. It cuts the Heaven into two Hemiſpheres, to wit, 
at this time, making one of the SeCtions at the laſt degrees of 
Taurus and beginning of Gemini; and the other oppoſite to it, 
at the end of Scorpio'and beginning of 8agzttary; at which place 
tis narrower by about 'two degrees thanat Gemini, where it hath 
ten degrees of- breadth , | wherein it differs in feveral places, 
making ſuch' windings as Rivers have, and contratting or en- F, 
larging, 
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larging, and dividing it ſelf in ſome places; as particularly neer 
Cygnus, beyond the Tropick of Cancer, where it makes two 
Branches, one of which ends neer the Aquator, by the fide of 
Serpentarixs ; the other paſſing between Sagittary and Scorpio, 
by the feet of the Centaure, crofs the Ship Argo' (where 'tis 
broadeſt.) gocs by the Unicorn, over the head of Leo, to the 
feet of Gemini z oma croſſing Bootes, Perſews, and Caſſi- 
opea, it returns to Cygnus. To ſpeak nothing of the Poets Fa- 
bles, wha, ſay, That when Juro ſuckled Hercales, and diſco- 
ver d who 'twas, ſhe ſpilt her Milk hefe ; or, That *tis the ſpace 


of Heaven which the Sun's Chariot burnt by the 1l| driving of 


Phaeton ; That 'tis the place where 4polo fought with the Gi- 
ants, or by which he return'd towards the Eaſt, to avoid ſeeing 
the crime of Thyeſtesz or elſe, the Road of the Gods, leading 
to Jupiter's Palace ; the Reſidence of Heroes 3 the Manſion of 
the Virtues; the High-way of Souls; and ſuch other Fables : 
Such as have thought it the Light of the Stars, whoſe Splendour 
the Sun cannot Eclipſe, by reaſon of the Earths interpoſition in 
the night-time, were greatly miſtaken; For there are no Stars 
but what are enlightned by the Sun,who being 166 times bigger 
than the Earth, 'tis demonſtrated by the Opticks, That when 
an opake Body is plac'd before a luminous Body greater than it, 
the Rays of the luminous Body are united beyond the ſha- 
dow which was made by the opake Body ; as the Sun's Rays 
meet again beyond the Earth's ſhadow, which reacheth no fur- 
ther than the ſphere of Aercury,much leſs to the Starry Heaven, 
to hinder the Sun's Light from paſling thither z this Sphere be- 
ing diſtant 2681 Semidiameters , each of which makes 860 
German Leagues. Thoſe who ſay, Tis the place where the 
Element of Fire tranſpires and purges its fuliginoſities z or elle, 
a ſort of Fire denſer than the Elementary z are as little credible 
as thoſe others who think the Sun ſometimes made his courſe in 
this Milky-way, as he doth now in the Zodiack, in which never- 
theleſs he leaves no print of combuſtion or light : Much leſs The- 
ophraſizs, who ſaid, *T was the conglutination and ſoader of the 
two Hemiſpheres 3 and that at the place where they arc united 
and ſoader'd together, this brightneſs appears different trom the 
reſt of Heaven, But I conceiveit to be nothing elſe but a part 
of Heaven, more denſe, and conſequently more luminous than 
the others. For Hcaven having a radical Light, the denſer and 
cloſer its parts are,they are the more luminous 3 as appears by 
the Stars, which are the denſer parts of their Orb, not viſible 
in regard of its rarity 3 and by Water, part of which condens'd 
by cold, refle(ts the Light, and appears white, the remainder 
of liquid Water abiding tranſparent. 

1he Second ſaid, He judg'd no Opinion more ridiculous than 
Ariſtotle's, who held this Milky-way to be a Meteor ſhining not 
in Heaven, but inthe Air, where 'tis fed by Exhalations plenti- 
tully ſupply'd from the Earth, whence they are-attra&ed, and 
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fired by the Stars in this place. For if this Milky-way were of 
the nature of Comets or. other lucid Meteors, it could not al- 
ways ſubliſt, but only while its matter laſted 3 which, beſides, 
would be more copious in ſome ſeafons then in others, (as in 
Spring and Autumn, then inthe droughts of Summer or froſtsof 
Winter, which cloſcs the pores of the earth) ; and ſo it would 
not have the ſame permanent poſition and figure, no more then 
denſity, rarity, latitude and equality of its parts, ſo conſtant 
that on the {ide of Caſſzopea it always appearsalike winding, and 
likewiſe-in other places: though we ſhould grant the earth ca- 
pableto ſupply fumes enough for feeding this-ſo ſpacious circle; 

' which yet the diſproportion of this point of the World, | com- 
par'd to the. vaſt extent of that circumference, palpably proy'd 
to be in the Firmament, allows not. For (beſides that the di- 
verſity of Parallaxes would repreſent it under ſeveral Stars to the 
Inhabitants of ſeveral places, 1t it were: inthe air; as it happens 
to Comets and other. acrious impreſſions; and yet *tis always 
ſeenin the fame place and equally diſtant from the fix'd Stars) its 
proper motion from Weſt to Eaſt,whereby it moves one degree in 
a hundred years demonſtratsthat 'tis in the eighth Sphere, whoſe 
particular motion is the ſame. And Galileo's Glafles, which have 
diſcover'd abundance of Stars in this part, convincingly manifeſt 
that 'tis nothing but an aflembly of almoſt innumerable ſmall 
Stars, which not being great con totranſmit their light to us 
diſtinctly, the ſame is confounded and united together ( as'tis 
proper to all qualities,and ſo of Light, to aflociateat ſelf to other 
light) and thus produces that whiteneſs which isa weak and im- 

rfe&t light. For 'tis not enough that an obje& be luminous 3 

it muft be great and large, or elſe near the eye, to be viſible - 
rhe Stars, as well asall other natural agents, having a ſphere of 
activity, beyond which their aCtion 1s not ſenſible: hence the 
Planets, and of them the Moon, as neareſt us, ſcem greater than 
the fix'd Stars; whoſe rayes being weakned by their diſtance, 
cannot come directly to us, as thoſe of the Planets do, but 
twinkle and ſparkle. 
Now though Aſtrologers make but ſix ſorts of. fix'd Stars, ac- 
cording to their fix different magnitudes ; (thoſe of the firſt be- 
ing 170.times greater then the Earth; and thoſe of the laſt and 
ſixt, 18 times) yet Tycho Brahe, Americus Veſputins, and divers 
others, have diſcover'd ſome much leſs, and leſs luminous, then 
theſc laſt. Nor arc they to be credited who have limited their 
number to 1022, Which the Scripture faith 1s infinite and known 
to God alone, to whom the Prophet attributes it asa preroga- 
tive, to number them and call thenrby their names. 

The Third ſaid, There are two ſorts of Milky-ways ; one 
in the Air, and the other in the Heaven. 'The firſt, of which 
alone 4riStotle ſpoke, is a light produc'd by exhalations either 
fircd or irradiated, as in Comets - from which this milky way 
dificrs only upon account of its great extent caus'd by the plenty 
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Which is 
moſt power= 
fal, Gold or 
Iron ? 


of Exhalations attracted by a great number of Stars which are 
neer Caſſzopea and the Poles, where alſo this Way is brighter then 
in other places. The other Milky Way is part of the Heaven or 
Firmament, equally. dividing the ſame in two, as other Circles 
do ; although 'tis rather a-Zone or Space then a Circle, as well as 
the Zodiack, with whom it- agrees in that it hath breadth as that 
bath, and is oblique tothe Xquinoctial, having other Poles than 
thoſe of the World :, but diflers in that 'tis not ſo broad, the Zo- 
diack. having ſixteen degrees, and this commonly betwecn eight 
and ten; for 'tis neither equally broad, nor luminous in all its 
parts; and its obliquity is much greater than that of the Zodiack, 
the middle of which recedes not from the Xquinoctial above 23 
degreesand a half; but this about 56 degrees anda half towards 
the North, and neer 63 degrees —— the South. It difiers 
alſo from all the great Circles,jin that it changes poſition according 
to the motion of the Firmament ; ſo that 'tis mov'd with two Mo- 
tions, namely, that of the Firſt Mover, from Faſt to Weſt, upon 
the Poles of the World, making an intire revolution in one day 3 
and another proper to it ſelf, from Weſt to Eaſt, upon the Poles 
of the Ecliptick, in the ſame time with the Firmament 5 which 
motion the other Circles have not, being cither not mov'd at all, 
asthe Horizon and Meridian; or only by the motion of the Firſt 
Mover, as the Xquinoctial, Ecliptick, Tropicks, and Colures. 


Upon the Second Point it was ſaid, That the Earth produces 
Metalsto be imployed for ſeveral uſes, in order to humane Com- 
merce and Society; which being founded upon Hope and Fear, 
Reward and Puniſhment, Gold and Iron, the twa,moſt powerful 
Metals, are highly inſtrumental to the eſtabliſhing of the ſame. 
Gold, which an Ancient call'd the Sun of the Earth, being the 
Star which gives light to our hope, and the ſweet influences of Re- 
ward: And Ironyby its obſcure and livid colour being the dark 
Star of our fear and of death, whereof 'tis the moſt uſual Inſtru- 
ment : But as Fear is without compariſon {tronger than Hope (for 
the one tends to the preſervation of Being,the other only to Well- 
being) fo Iron, the Inſtrument of Terror, nuſt likewiſe have 

more powerful efiects than Gold,whichis only the object of Hope. 
Moreover, the Law relicves ſuch as the Juſt Fear of Iron may 

have conſtrain'd to any thing, as being the greateſt violence in 
the Worlds but not thoſe whom the deſire of Gold or hope of 

Gain hath engaged to any Afﬀeair. And indeed, all Earthly Powers 

are meaſured only by the point of the Sword: Arms and Iron 

ſeem to be the ſhare of Kings and all the Nobility , as Gold 

that of Merchants and the Vulgar, from whom all Sovereigns 
know how to get it when they think fit. Beſides, ſince Gold hath 

need of Iron, not only for the digging of it out of the entrails of 

the Earth, but alſo for defending and preſerving it (an evidence 
of its weakneſs) it may be ſaid the prey of him who-knows how 
to manage Iron beſt. And Solon had reaſon to contemn the va- 
| nity 
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nity of Creſas, who made a ſhew of his riches as of his greateſt 


power ; forctelling him that it would become the booty of him 
that ſhould have a ſharper ſword. And Philip of rye By never 
conquer'd ſo many places by trucket with Mules laden with 
Gold, as his Son did whole Kingdoms by the Sword. But what 
power can we give to Gold, which weakens and enervates its 
polleſlors ; as appears by the Lacedemonians, who were maſters 
of Greece whilſt Iron alone was in uſe with them, and were cor- 
rupted by the Gold which Lyſander brought thither. The Cap- 


- tain in Tacitns had reaſon to believe the Gauls of his time weak 


in war becauſe they were rich. For what is commonly ſaid, 
That Gold is the finew of War, 1s true as to the power of levy- 
ing and maintaining of men, but not as to the performing of 
great exploits and enterpriſes, Mercenary Souldiers and Venal 
Souls being ordinarily baſe and of jlI qualities ; if they do any 
thing, 'tis forc'd and Of little duration, nor do they continue 
longer then the Gold laſts, Iron, on the contrary, is maintain'd 
by it ſelf and its own power. Every one fears to offend ſuch as 
have only Iron by their ſide, as thoſe by whom nothing is to be 
gotten, ouy much may be loſt. For to uſe Gold for repelling 
enemies and diverting them elſewhere, conſtant experience ma- 
nifeſts it a very dangerous remedy ; fince befides the i! po 
of becoming, as it were, tributaries, they are never driven ſo 
far but they ſoon return, more irritated with the thirſt of this 
Gold then they were before with the honour of Vidory. In 
fine, ſince men yield ſooner to violence then to gentleneſs, Iron 
which conſtrains and forces is much more powerful then Gold 
which perſwades, bat chiefly in War, where- the braveſt and 
moſt generous exploits are perform'd by open force and not by 
ſurpriſes and treacheries ; he not being properly overcome who 
was willing to be ſo, and ſuffer'd him ſelf to j corrupted : bur 
a Victory gotten by pure Valour, ordinarily tis from the ene- 
mies the deſire of returning. " p 

The Second faid , That Victory being the end of War, it 


matters not by what means that end is obtain'd, the eaſieſt and 


leaſt bloody of which are ſtratagems and MOPreAd which, be- 
eem more proper to 


ſides being the effefts of Wit and Prudence, 
man then down-right force,wherein beaſts ſurpaſs us,and which1s 
oftimes accompant'd with injuſtice. Wherefore Gold, whereby 
all ſecret intelligences are contriv'd, ſeems to have the advan- 


tage of Iron; as flights in War are more efficacious then open 


force. As allo it makes leſs noiſe and hath more fruit z whereas 
Iron oftentimes equally ſubdues and weakens both parties. And 


Vidtory, the thing aimed at by War, cannot” be call'dſ\uch, un- | 


leſs it be intire. Iron indeed ſubdues bodies, not hearts; but 
Gold wins both together. : | 
The Third faid, That Gold and Iron may be conſider'd ei- 
ther ſimply as Metals, or elſe as Inſtruments of civil lite. In the 
former conſideration Gold being of a more perfect nature, _ 
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alſo more power then Iron the moſtImpertect and terrene of all x 
beſides, its duCtility makes it more capable of extenſton then an 
other ; which is an evidence of its perfe&tion. IF they be on 
der*d as means and inſtruments deſtinated to the uſe of life, which 
is the nobleſt end whereunto they can be imploy'd ; Gold will 
ſtill have the advantage over Iron 3 ſince, if we credit the Chy- 
miſts, potable Gold 1s profitably employ'd for health and the 
prorogation of life 3 andthe fame Metal is alſothe bond of hu- 
mane ſociety, which 'cannot fubfiſt without commerce, nor this 
without money, for which Gold is the moſt proper, as contain- 
ing in ſmall bulk thervalue of all other Metals of lower alloy. 
Hence we ſee the people commonly raiſe the price of it beyond 
what the Prince ſets upon it 3 and 'tis as much defir'd by all the 
world, as Iron is abhorr'd ; all Profeſſions and Trades aiming at 
the enjoyment of gold, which ſeems to be the ultimate end of 
all humane actions in this life, whatever diſguiſes men aſſume 
under the pretexts of honour and vertue, whole luſtre is alfo 
ſet off by that of Gold, employ'd for this purpoſe to crown the 
heads of Monarchs, and to render divine worſhip more mag- 
nificent. EY 

The Fourth ſaid, That as Iton makes Hammers and Anvils 
which ſerve to give Gold what form we pleaſe; fo 'tis every 
where the maſter of gold, and conſequently more powerful in 
Peace and War, affording Grates, Locks and Keys for ſecuring 
Gold'in the former, and. Swords' for defending it in the latter. 
For Gold ferves only to make the poſſeflor envi'd, and inflame 
the defires of ſuch :as wait it. ' "Twas with' Iron that the Ro- 
mans became maſters of the Gold of other Nations, and the 
Portugats conquer'd that of Per#, and the Swifſes overcame the . 
Duke of Burgundy ; the Hiſtory: obſerving that all their wealth 
was not worth th Gold wherewith the Burgundians had en- 
rich'd their horfeFÞridles. ie | 

The Fifth aid, That the end being not 'only more noble but 
alſo more powerful then the means, Iron, which is commonly 
employ'd for the getting of Gold muſt be alſo inferior to it. 
And tis univerfally ackr.owledg'dthat Golds the finew of War ; 
it levies and keeps men together, it makes the Cannon move and 
all its train. *Tis with Gold that we corrupt Spies, without whoſe 
informations all Iron and' ſtrength would be oftentimes un- 
profile. Wherefore ſince Iron borrows' its power from 

4+" 5 by the Philoſophical Maxim , 'it hath Teſs power 

then It. t a | | | 
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CONFERENCE CXV. | 


T. Of the cauſe of Vaponrs. TI. Which 3s leſs culp:- 
ble, Raſhneſs or Cowardice ? 


6 the Firft faid, The material cauſe of Vapours is aqueous I. 
& humidity; the efficient, externhl heat ; the formal; rare= Of 200 cauſe 
faction 3 the final, is various, according to nature's different in- 7 # P9#r*- 
tentions - but commonly , the elevation of an aqueous body, 
which remaining in its firſt conſiſtence would weigh morethen 
air, and conſequently could not be carried to thoſe higher places 
where 'tisneedful for the generation of Mixts, which cannot be {$ 
done without tranſmutation of the Elements into the plices, 
ea, and natures alſo, one of another. So Roſes in an Alem- 
ick would evaporate nothing, if they were depriv'd of all hu- 
—_— as appears in their dryd Cakes ; nor what humidity . 
may be in them, without heat z3\ which humidity is rarifi'd and 
carri d upwards before it deſcends, being again condens'd into 
the water which reſided in the Cake before its ſeparation 
by heat 3 which conſequently is the moſt evident cauſe ' of 
Vapours. | | A 
_ The Second faid, There are ſome vapours that are hot and 
dry, as appears not only by the ſmoak exhaling from boiling 
Pitch and other unftuous bodies; but alſo by the vapouts that 
iffue out of the earth, which would never be inflam'd ſome itt 
the ſurface of the earth, others in the middle of the air, and. 
others beyond the higheſt region, and. even in the hexvens, it 
they were only of the nature of water which quencheth inſtead 
of conceiving fire : as,” on the other fide, Rain , Hail , Snow, 
Dew. and other aqueous and incombultible Meteors w__ thar 
all Vapouts (of which they muſt be produc'd) are not hot and 
dry. WhencelI conclude that as the matter of vapours is vari- 
ous, ſo their other cauſes are all different, efpecially the efhc1- 
ent. For the degree of heat that evaporates water will not: 
make Oyl exhale ; as we ſee a great ofaſs \ wil be ſooner evapo- 
rated then a ſpoonful of the latter 3 and the Chymitfts make uſe 
of a ſmall fire or even of the Sun to diſtill their waters, bat aug- 
ment their fire, to- extract Oyls. Moreover (asto the material 
_ cauſes) the vapours of hot and dry bodies are more grofs and 
earthy 3; thoſe of pure water more fubtle ; and (as to the final) 
on rg vapours ſerve to irrigate, unfuous to impingtate the 
Eeartn. -- | 
Fhe Third ſaid, *Tis not credible that heat is the efficrent 
cauſe of vapours, ſince they abound more in Winter then Sum-- 
mer,and in leſs hot Climats.then in ſuch where hear predomiates, 
which have none at all ; as Feypt and other pfaces, where it ne- 
: ver 
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ver rains. If youſay that there are no vapours there, becauſe 
the Suns heat dfſipates as faſt as it raiſes them, you imply heat 
contrary to vapours ſince it diflolves them and ſuff&rs them not 
to gather into one body. | 

The Fourth ſaid, Copiouſneſs of vapours in cold Seaſons and 
Regions makes not againſt their okation by heat 3 fince the 
- heat which mounts them upwards is not that of the Suns rays, 
- but from within the earth, which every one acknowledges ſo 
much hotter during Winter in its centre as its ſurface is colder 
where the matter of vapours coming to be repercufsd by rhe 
coldneſs of the air, is thereby condens'd and receives its form. 
On the contrary, in Summer the earth being cold within exhales 
nothing 3 and if ought iflue forth, it is not compacted but difh- 
pated by the heat of the outward air. | 

The Fifth ſaid, That the thorough inquilttion of the cauſe of 
vapours raiſes no fewer clouds and obſcurities in the wits of men, 
then their true cauſe produces in the air: For it we attribute 
" them to the Sun, whoſe heat penetrating the earth or outward- 
ly calefying it, attracts the thinner parts of the, earth and water 
this is contradicted by experience which ſhews us more Rain, 
Storms and violent Winds in the Winter when the Suns heat 1s 
weakeſt, then in the Shmmer when his rays are more perpendi- 
cular, and as ſuch ought to penetrate deeper into the earth, and 
from its centre or farkice attract greater plenty of vapours - the 
contrary whereof falls out, - It: follows therefore that the'Sup 
hath no fuch attraCtive faculty. Nor is the coldneſs and dryneſs 
of the earth any way proper for the production of ſuch humid 
ſubſtances as Vapours and Exhalations ; the latter whereof being 
more ſubtle, and conſequently more moveable (as appears by 
Earth-quakes , Winds and Tempeſts , which are made wit 
- ts ger violence then Rain, Showers, or Dew) cannot be engen- 

red of earth, mffch groſſer thea water, which is held the ma- 

terial cauſe of vapourz otherwiſe, an exhalation being earthy 
ſhould be more groſs then a -vapour extracted out of water 3 
which it ® not. It remains then that the cauſe of vapours is the 
internal heat of the earth which being encreas'd from without by 
the cold of the ambient air, or exhaling all its pores open'd by 
the heat of the Sun, produces the diverſity of Meteors. And 
this internal heat of the earth appears in Winter by the reak- 
Ing of Springs, and the warmth of Caves and ſubterraneons 
places ; yea the Sea it ſelf, ſaid to fupply the principle matter 
to theſe vapours, is affirm'd hotter at the bottom , whither 
therefore the Fiſhes retire 3 and indeed it is fo in its ſubſtance, 
as appears by its falt, bitterneſs and motion, whence 'tis call'd 
by the Latines Z#ſfizs. And as in the bodies of Animals, va- 
pours ifluing by the pores open'd by heat cauſe ſweat , and 
when thoſe paſlages are ſtopt by the coldneſs of the ' outward 
air, their ſubtler parts are reſolv'd into flatuoſities, and the more 


groſs and humid are carried up to the Brain, by whoſe co!dneſs 
\ | | | being 
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being condens'd they fall down upon other parts, and produce 

_ defluxions - fo in the world, which, like us, confilts of folid: 
parts (carth and ſtones) of fluid (the waters) and of rapid (which 
are the moſt ſubtle and tenuious parts of the Maſs) when theſes 
laſt happen to be aflociated with others more groſs they carry 
them up on high with themſelves, where they meet with other 
natural cauſes of Cold and Heat which rarcfies or condenſes, 
and redouble their impetuolity by the occurrence of ſome ob- 

ſtacle in their way : theſe Spirits being incapable of confine- 
ment, becauſe 'tis proper to them to wander freely through the 

World. Elementary qualities are indeed found joyn'd with 
theſe vapours and exhalations 5 but are no more the cauſes of 
 themthenof our animal vital or natural ſpirits, which are like-' 
wiſe imbu*d with the ſame. 

_ TheSmxth ſaid, That the general cauſe of yapours is Heaven 3 
which by its motion, light, and influences, heating and penetra- 
ting the Elements , ſubtiliſes them and extraCts their pureſt 
parts: as appears by the Sea whoſe faltnefs proceeds from the 
Suns having drawn away the lighter and freſher parts; and left 
the groſler and bitter in the ſurface, cold and heat condenſe and 
rarefie other, and by this Reciprocation the harmonious pro- 
portion of the four Elements is contini'd 3 ſometimes temper- 
ing the Earths exceflive dryneſs by gentle Dews or fruttul 
Rains, and fometimes correcting the too great humidity and im- 
purity of the air by winds and igneous impreffions , ſome of 
which ſerve alſo to adorn the World and inſtru Men. And as 
theſe vapours are for the common good of the Univerſe, in 
which they maintain Generations, and for preſervation of the 
Elements, who by this means purge their impurities; ſo they 
all contribute to the matter of them. Fire forms moſt igneous 
and Jaminous impreflions ; Air rarefi'd ſupplies matter for winds, 
as is ſcen inthe Zolzp:la; and condens'd is turn'd into rain. But 
eſpecially water and earth (the grofleſt Elements, and conſe- 
quently , moſt ſubje&t to the impreſſions of outward agents) 
continually emit fumes or ſteams out of their boſom, which are 
always obſerv'd in the ſurface of the Terraqueous Globe, even 
in the cleareſt days of the year, and form the diverſity of paral- 
laxes. Theſe fumes are either dry or moiſt ; the dry ariſe out 
of the carth, and are calFd Exhalationsz the moiſt are Vapours 
and i{lue from the water - yet both areendu'd with anadventi- 
tious heat either from ſubterranean' fires or the heat of Heaven, 
or the mixture of fire. A Vapour is leſs hot then an Exhalatt- 
on, becaule its aqueous humidity abates its heat z whereas that 
of the latter is promoted by its dryneſs; which yet muſt be a 
little ſeaſon'd with humidity , the on aliment and manſion of 
heat, which hath no operation upon bodies totally dry ; whence 
aſhes remain incorruptible in the midſt of flames and evaporate 
nothing. But whatever be the cauſe of theſe vapours, they are 


not only more tenujous under that form, but alſo after the re- 
aſlumption 
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aſſumption of their own. So Dew'is a more potent diffolver and 
penetrates more then common water 3 which ſome attribute to 
the Nitre wherewith the earth abounds. 


Upon the Second Point it was ſaid, Valour 15a Virtue (o high 


which # leſs above the pitch of others, and ſo admir'd by all men, that 'twas 


culpable, 
Raſhneſs or 


it alone that deifi'd the Heroes of Antiquity : For Nature having 
iven Man a deſire of Self-preſervation, the Virtue which makes 


CE___” him deſpiſe the apprehenſion of ſuch dangers as may deſtroy 


him, is undoubtedly the moſt eminent of all other moral vertues, 
which ſerve only as ornaments to his Being. But as every virtue 
conſiſts in a mediocrity, and ſo hath two vicious extremities, Ex- 
ceſs and Defe@t ; ſo this is plac'd between two vices which may 
be ſaid equally blamable, ſince between the two extremities and 
the middle the diſtance is equal (otherwiſe 1t were not the. mid- 
dle. thar is, not a vertue) and a point in which this vertue conſiſts 


| hath no latitude. And, though raſhneſs, which oftimes bor- 


rows the maſk of generoſity and valour , ſeems to approach 
neerer it then Cowardice ; ſince being only an exceſs of Valour, 
it may be more cafily reduc'd to mediocrity then the other 
which partakes not thereof at all; as diſcaſes ariſing from reple- 
tion are eaſier to be cur'd then thoſe which proceed from inaniti- . 
on. Nevertheleſs to ſpeak abſolutely, Cowardice 1s not ſo vici- 


- ous as Temerity 3 for if the one hath a falſe appearance of Va- 


lour, the other hath a ſemblance of prudence and wiſdom which 
is the rule and meaſure of all virtnes. And indeed, we ſee moſt 
wiſe men area little cowardly either their knowledg of things 
rendring them circumſpett, or experience of Fortune's blindneſs 
and inconſtancy making them more diſtruſtful of her dealing, 
which they know is commonly unkindeſt to perſons of merit z 
or elſe the value they put upon Being encreaſing their fear of An- 
nihilation 3 although this fear is common to all Animals, and 
hath its foundation in Nature, and ſo is more cxcuſable then the 
madneſs of Temerity, the uſual vice of fools and lunaticks, di- 
realy repugnant to our natural ſentiments. -In a political.conli- 
deration though both are puniſhable, yet Cawardice leaſt of the 
two, and is moſt commonly excus'd, as in Demoſthenes ; yea 
ſometimes recompenſed, as mm that Roman Conſul to whom the 
Senate gave publick thanks for having fled at the defeat of 
Canne : Where the temerity of young Mazlirs , though ſuc- 
ceſsful, coſt him his head by the ſentence of his own Father. 
The Second ſaid, That Cowardice and Temerity muſt not be 
compar'd together if we would judge which is worſe ; for on 
the one fide the raſh perſon compar'd to the poltron ſeems cou- 
rageous, and on the other the poltron appears prudent and well 
advis'd. But they muſt be compar'd with Valour, of which 
that of the two which partakes leaſt is the moſt vicious. Now, 
Valour conſiſts in two points, to attempt and endure. Therafſh 
perſon is bold in the onſet, but gives ground at the brunt. The 
| | , | poltron 
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poltron do's neither. He dares neither attenipt nor bear up, 
and fo is further from true fortitude then the Raſh 3 and though 
they ſeem totally oppoſite, yet the rafh is oftentimes timerous, 
and Neceſlit y or Deſpair ſometimes renders the veryeſt coward 


bold. 


The Third ſaid, If the Stoicks ſay true,that Nature is the fureſt 
guide we can follow in all our actions, and that to live well and 
vertuouſly is to live conformably to Nature; then Temerity 
which ſubverts the ſentiments of Nature, by whom nothing 1s 
ſought ſo much as ſelf-preſervation, ſeems much' more vicious 
then Cowardice, whole fault is only tgo much indulgence and 
inclining to natural ſentiments, in preference of ſelf-preſervation 
above all honours invented by men as incitements to contenipt of 
death, and the means leading thereunto. 

The Fourth faid, As right Reaſon 1s the ſquare of Prudence, 
Equity of Juſtice, and Moderation of Temperance; fo firmneſs 
and conſtancy of mind in attempting and ——_ is the gn of 


» Fortitude and Courage, which isa vertue refiding in the Iraſcible 


appetite, moderating fear and raſhneſs, and conſiſting chiefly in 
not fearing dangers more then is fit, eſpecially thoſe of War 
or which happen unexpectedly. For two kinds of things cauſe 
fear : ſome are above us and inevitable ; as Tempeſts, Thun- 
ders, Earth-quakes which a man may and ought to fear ſome- 
times, unleſs we be inſenſible or ſenſeleſs ; others are ordinary, 
vincible, and not to be fear'd by the courageous. To whom 
three ſorts of people are contrary 3 namely, the furious, who 
fear nothing at all ; the raſh who venture at all, caſting them- 
ſelves inconfiderately into all dangersz and the poltrons who 
never venture uponany. Theſe tremble before and in the dan- 
ger; thoſe ſeem at firſt to have a good heart, but when the dan- 
ger appears begin to tremble and bleed at the noſe : whereas he 
who is truly courageous attempts no danger inconfiderately, but 
avoids it as much as he can handſomely ; but once engagd, 
loſes his life therein if he cannot come out of it with his ho- 
nour. And though this vertue be generally eſteem'd by all: men, 
becauſe moſt ſerviceable for defence of States, and hath more 
ſplendor and ſhew then any other ; yet 'tis leſs known and the 
rareſt of all; not many poſſeſſing it free from the intereſt of 
ain or vanity, anger, fear of infamy, conſtraint and other con- 
iderations beſides that of honeſty, which alone gives name and 
value to all vertuous actions. Raſhneſs paſles among the vulgar 
for true Valour, though 'tis further from it then Cowardice 3 
which being the daughter of knowledg and prudence, (as raſh- 
nefs 1s of ignorance and brutality , and oftentimes of vanity ) 
ſeems to come neerer that yirtue then Temerity,which otherwiſe 
is incompatible with all be virtues, as being deſtitute of Pru- 
dence, which alone makes them what they are. | 
The Fifth ſaid , 'Tis. impoſſible to determine of theſe 


«wo Vicesz which are equally oppoſite to their middle vertue, 
M | what- 
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whatever falſe appearance Temerity may have of the contrary. 

But the praiſe and blame of men proceeding commonly, though 
unjuſtly, from Succeſs ; "tis that alſo which makes our actions 
approv'd and diſcommended. So that the fame action will be 
accounted courageous, and as ſuch applauded in a young ſtout 
Captain who gets the better of his enemies, (proſperous Raſh- 
neſs being rarely puniſh'd) ;and again term'd temerarious in the 
ſame perſon, if he happens to be worſted. Yea men eſteem and 
admire that moſt which they leaſt expected, as moſt remote from 
reaſon without which the Vertuous acts nothing. Which teaches 
him to be contented with himſelf, and not to make much ac- 
count of blame and praiſe, which are not integral parts of ver- 
tue, but only ſerve to its ornament, as our Hair and Nails do to 
our perſons. 


| —_ —————_ 


CONFERENCE CXVI. 
Which Climate is moſt proper for Long-life ® 


(The ſecond Queſtion is remitted to the next Conference ; and 
"tis Reſobved for divers Reaſons, that hereafter but one be 
_ bandled at a time.) 


— amongſt all Phezomena or Apparences caus'd by the 
L) Celeſtial Bodies, the diverſity of artificial Days is moſt 
ſenſible and known to the moſt ignorant ; therefore Aſtronomers 
make uſe thereof to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral habitations of Man- 
kind. This diverſity of Days depends upon two Cauſes; the 
obliquity of the Ecliptick to the Equator, and the inclination 
of the Horizon or the Sphere to the ſame Equator. For the ob- 
liquity of the Ecliptick makes the diurnal Parallels, which are 
Circles parallel to the Equinoctial, deſcrib'd by the Sun as he is 
carri'd about the Earth by the, motion of the Firſt Mover ; the 
number of which is equal to that of the Days comprehended in 
halfa year. And the obliquity of the Horizon is the cauſe that 
theſe parallels are cut by it unequally.Otherwile if theſe parallels 
were not difterent from the Equator, or (although different) if 
they were cut equally by the Horizon (as it happens in a Right 
Sphere) the Horizon which is a great Circle paſling by the Poles 
of theſe parallels, (which are the ſame with thoſe of the World) 
both the Days and Nights would be equal : ſo that where the 
- amps 1s not inclind , as in the Right and Parallel Spheres, 
there is no inequality of Days, nor conſequently of Climate (fo 
call'd fromits Inclination) but only in the oblique Sphere. *Tis 
defin'd, a Region of Earth comprehended between two circles 
parallel tothe Equator; in which there js the difference of half 

an 
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an hour in the longeſt days of the year. It encompaſſes the Fer- 
reſtrial Globe from Eaſt to Weſt, as a Zone doth, which' differs 
from it only as the Zone is broader; whence there are; many Ch- 
mats in. the ſame Zone. The Ancients having regard only to fo 
much of the Earth as they believ'd inhabited; made but: feven 
Climats, which they extended not beyond the places where the 


longeſt days are 16 hours, and denominated, from the-maſt re- - 


markable places by which they made them paſs; as, the firft 
Northern Climat was call'd Dia Meroes, by Meroe, which t 

began at 12 deg, 43 min. from the AquinoGial, where the 
longeſt day hath 12 hours three quarters, ' and which at preſent 
is the end of our firſt Climat and beginning of the fecond. This 
firſt Climat pafles by Maleca a City of the Eaſt-Indies, and be- 
gins at 4 deg. 18 min. Its middle, from which all Climats are 
reckon'd, hath 8 deg. 34 min. andits end, 12 deg. 43 min. The 
Other ſix Climats of the Ancients paſs'd by Siene, Alexandria, 
Rhodes, Rome, Pontus Enxinus, and the River Boriſthenes. Ptola- 
my reckons twenty one, as far as the Iſland Thxle which lies in 
63 deg. of Northern Latitude. Our modern Aſtronomers make 
twenty four, from the Aquinoctial to the Polar Circles; inecach 


of which Climats the longeſt day of Summer encreaſes half an 


hour above twelve, according as they approach nearer thoſe 
Circles: beyond which to the Poles of the World they place ſix 
more, not diſtinguiſh'd by the variation of half an hour but of 
30 days. So that there is1n all, fixty Climats, 3o Northern and 
as many Southern, each comprehended by two Parallels - 
which Climats are eaſily found by doubling the exceſs whereby 
the longeſt day ſurpaſies twelve hours; the Product being the 
Climart of the places. As if you know the longeſt Summer day 
at Paris to be 16 hours 3 double 4, the excefs above 12, and you 
will have8, which 1s the Climat of Parzs z and fo of others. 
And though there be. the ſame reaſon of Seaſons and other vari- 
ations inthe Southern and Northern Climats, yet fince experi- 
ence ſhews ns that thoſe of the South are not inhabited beyond 
the 8th, which is about the Cape of Good Hope, at the fartheft 
point of Africa, (beyond which no Inhabitants are as yet difco- 
ver'd, it may ſeem that the diverſity of Climats is not alone ſuf- 
ficient for lor.g or ſhort life, but there are other cautes concur- 
ring thereunto, 

The Second ſaid, That ſince a thing is preſerv'd by that which 
produces it, the Sun and Stars, which concur to the generation 
of all living Creatures, muſt alſo contribute to their. preſervati- 
on and continuance in lite z which being maintain'd by! uſe of 
the ſame things (variety and change, though delightful, yet be- 
ing the moſt manifeſt cauſe of brevity of- life ) that Climat 
which is moſt conſtant and leaſt variable will be the propereft.for 
longevity, and io much the more if it ſuits with ournaturez ſuch 
is the firſt Climat next the Aquinoctial, where things being al- 
moſt always alike, bodies accuftom'd thereunto receive lels in- 
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convenience thereby then under others, whoſe inequalities and 
irregularities produce moſt diſeaſes. The natural purity of the 
Air, promoted by the breath of a gentle Eaſt Wind there reign- 
ing continually 3 and the want of vapours and humidities, which 
commonly infect our Air, conduce greatly to the health of the 
Inhabitants 3 alfo when rhe dryneſs and coldneſs of their temper 
makes longer-liv'd, as appears by Ravens and Elephants, the 
moſt melancholy :of all Animals, which are common in theſe 
rts where they live above 3oo years. Moreover, Homer teſti- 
ho that Xemmorn King of Zthiopia livd 500years; which (by 
the report of Xezophor ) was the commonage of moſt men of the 
fame Country, where Francis Alvarez aftirms in our time that 
he ſaw luſty men at 150 years of age ; and that in #gypt which 
lies near it, there are more old men then in any: place of 
the World ; and that women are fo fruitful /there that they 
bring forth three or four children at a time, rather through the 
goodneſs of the Climat then any nitrous, vertue that is in the wa- 
ters of Nilus. Hence poſhbly moſt Doctors place the Terreſti- 
al Paradiſe under the Aquinoctial, and the cauſe of our firft Fa- 
thers longevity, who having been created under this Climat ſeem 
to have loſt of its duration proportionably as they remov'd from 
"the ſame Northwards (whence all evil comes) and towards the 
Zones wrongfully call'd Temperate, ſince more ſubject to alte- 
\ ration then that call'd Torrid by the Ancients,. who thought it 
unhabitable by reaſon of extream heat 3 although the eontinual 
Flowers and Fruits wherewith the always verdant Trees are la- 
den teſtifie the contrary. | 

The Third faid, Since Heaven is immutable and always like to 
it ſelf, the Earth and Elements alone ſubject to change; the 
length and ſhortneſs of Life ſeems not to depend on Heaven but 
on Earth and the ſeveral diſpoſitions of our Bodies + and the 
whole World being Man's Country, there-is no place in it but is 
equally proper for his habitation, provided he be born there ; 
becauſe the Air he breathes and the Food he eats from his Nati- 
vity, altering his Body, at length make his temper ſuitable to 
that of the place of his Education 3 which therefore he loves 
| above any other. 

The Fourth ſaid, That Heaven remaining it felf immutable, js 
nevertheleſs the cauſe of -motions and mutations here below ; its 
Iight producing different effects in the Earth according as it is re- 
ceivd, the moſt ſenſible whereof are heat, dryneſs, 'and other 
qualities which diverſifie the Seaſons and Zones 3 of which the 
two temperate, eſpecially the Northern ſeems moſt habitable 
and proper for longevity. *Tis alſo the moſt populous, and its 
Natives are not only the moſt healthy and luſty, but alſo the 
moſt refin'd and civiliz'd of all others. Now of the Climats 
of this Zone, .the eighth, wherein Paris lyes, ſeems to me the 
healthieſt of all, as well for pureneſs of Air-as all other 


Cauſes. 
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 TheFifth ſaid, That the goodneſs of Climats dependsnortſo 
much upon Heaven as the ſituation of each place in reference'to 


the Winds, of which the Southern being the moſt unhealthy, 


therefore Towns defended by Mountains on the South are very: 


healthy, eſpecially it they lye towards the Eaſt, the Winds 


whereof are moſt healthy. And this is the cauſe of the diver- 


ſity obſerv'd in Countries lying in the ſame Climat, which ex- 
perience not the ſame changes : as the Ifle of France is very tem- 


perate, and yet lyes in the ſame Climat with Podolia (a part of 


Poland ) where the cold is extreamly rigorous : and in the Iflands 
Bornaioand Sumatra men live commonly 130 years and are not 
black, as the Africans, whole lite is very ſhort, and yet they lye 
in the ſame Climat, namely, under the Xquinodtial Line. - 

The Sixth ſaid, That Life being the continuance of the radi- 
cal heat in Humidity, that Climat mult be propereſt for Longevi- 
ty which will longeſt preſerve that conjun&tion. The violent 
heat of the Climats near the Equator conſumes the radical moi- 
ſture and makes the natural heat languiſh 3 although under the 
Line the coolneſs of the nights twelve hours long, renders it more 
ſupportable : whereas in our longeſt Summer-days when the Sun 
is in Cazcer, he is no more then 18 degrees from the Horizon 
and ſo ditiuſes his rays upon the vapours hovering about the 
Earth , which reflefting the ſame tax a refraction make the 
nights almoſt always light, and conſequently hot; there being 
..no light without heat. Onthe contrary, the Northern parts 
towards the Pole, receiving the Suns rays only obliquely are 
very cold and unfit for long-life, combating the heat and defic- 
cating the radical moiſture, But the temperately hot are the 
molt healthy, eſpecially if the air (of greateſt neceſſity to Life) 
be pure and not corrupted by vapours. | 


CONFERENCE CXVIE 


Which is moſt neceſſary to a State, and moſt noble, Phy- 
fick or Law ® | 


Heſe two Profeſſions are not abſolutely neceflary to the 
ſubſiſtence of a State, but only ſuppoſe ſome evil which 


they.undertake to amend ; Phyſick the diforder' of the humours 


in Mans body ; and Law, that of Manners in the body of the. 


State. So that ifall people were healthy and good, both would 
be uſeleſs, But the miſery of our Nature having made us flaves 
to our Appetite, and tributaries to Death and Diſeaſes which 
lead thereto 3 this adventitious neceflity hath given riſe to two 
powerful remedies againſt thoſe two evils 5 Phyſick to oppoſe 


the diſeaſes of the Body, and Law to repreſs the diſorders of 
our 
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our Paſſions: | which being the ſources of all mifchiefs, Law 
which reſtrains their courſe, ſeems to have as much pre-eminence 


' above Phyſfick, as the Body, which the latter governs, 1s infe- 


riour to: the Mind, which the former regulates. Moreover 


Healdly, the end of Phyſick, is common both to Men and Beaſts, 


who have a better ſhare thereof, and have taught us the beſt ſe- 
crets of Phyfick : but tolive according to right reaſon, (which 
isthe aim of Law) is peculiar to man ; although oftentimes nei- 
ther the one nor the other obtain its end. | 
The Second ſaid, Theſe Diſciplines are to be conftder'd either 
according to their right uſe, or as they are practisd. Phylick, 
confider'd in its right adminiſtration, is the art of curing Diſ- 
eaſes and preſerving Health, without which there is no pleaſure 
in the World. Law, taken alſo according to its inſtitution is 
that Tree of the Garden of Eder, which bears the knowledg of 
Good and Evil, Right and Wrong, as Phyſtck is the Tree of 
Life. Now if we compare them together , the latter which - 
maintains the precious treaſure of Health, is as the foundation 
upon which Law builds its excellent. Ordinances ; for withour 


-Health, not only the adminiſtrations of Juſtice bur ail employ- 


ments of Arts and Exerciſes ceaſe. And though Laws and Ju- 
ſtice ſerve for the ornament of a State, yet they are not abſo- 
lutely neceſlary to its conſervation, there being ſociety among 
Robbers; and _ States having begun and ſubſiſted by Ra- 
pines, Violences and other injuſtices , but none without Health, 
which is the foundation of all goods, preſerving the abſolute Be- 
ing of every thing, and by that means maintaining all the facul- 
ties of Body and Mind. Wherefore Phyſick is profitable not 
only tothe Body bur alſo to the Soul, whoſe nature, facultics, 
and ations it contemplates. Bur if thefe Arts be confider'd as 
they are practis'd now a days, 'tis certain that if there are 
Mountebanks , Ignorants, and Cheats who -practiſe Phyfick 
amongſt a good number of good Phyſitians ; there are alſo, 
Champertors, -Forgers, and other ſuch black ſouls, who live by 
fraud, which they exerciſe under the maſk of juſtice. We mult 
likewiſe diſtinguiſh the bad judgments of certain: Nations from 
the truth. For if the Romans ſometimes baniſh'd their Phyſiti- 
ans and Chirurgianss this might be done out of ignorance, as 
when they ſaw the Gangren'd Leg of one of their Citizens | 
cut off. And though they were for ſome time without Phy- 
ſitians, yet they were never without Phyſick, at leaſt natural. 

- The Third faid, Law hath the pre-eminence above Phyſick 
upon account of the great benefits it brings to a State, by deli- 
vering the ſame from greater, more troubleſome, and more in- 
curable evils. And good (according to the Moral axiom) being 
the more divine by how much 'tis more common and diffus'd, it 
follows that Law 15 more divine then Phyſick. For by checkin 
our paſſions and obſtrafting the career of illegal Ambitions a 
Ulſurpations, it does good not only to. private perſons, as 4A 
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fick doth,, but alſo to the whole Publick, which is engag'd by 
particular paſſions, whence Law-ſutes, Seditions, Wars, and 
other evils ariſe 5 which being publick are of more importance 
then thoſe to which Phyſick is defign'd, whoſe whole buſineſs is 
about the four humours, either to keep them in a juſt temper, 
or reduce them to their natural ſtate, from which Diſeaſes de- 
bauch them. Beſides, Phyſick only cures the Body, whereas 
Law repreſles the mind's diſorders , and even the intentions. 
Laſtly, the evils Phyſick defends us from, are of cafie cure, ha- 
ving all ſenſible indications; but Law remedies ſuch as depend 
upon the thoughts and counſels of men, impenetrablc by ſenſe. 
Moreover, Phylick regards only particular perſons; but Law 
maintains a moral union and good intelligence between all the 
parts of a Commonwealth, namely, men of ſeveral conditions, 
and keeps every one within the bounds of his own quality and 


ſtation ; and fo is like a Univerſal Spirit or Intelligence preſiding 


over all our motions, hindring ruptures and diſlenfions (the bane 
of a State) asthat doth vacuity, which tends to the deſtruftion 
of the World. £5 | 

| The Fourth ſaid, That as the multitude of Phyſitians in a Ci- 
ty is a ſign of a multitude of diſeaſes reigning therein ſo the 
multitude of Laws and Judges argues corruption of manners. 
Wherefore both theſe Profeſſions may ſeem equally uſeleſs to a 
State free from wicked and miſerable perſons. And indeed we 
ſee many Nations have wanted both : at Rowe Phyſitians were 
unknown for divers ages, and are ſo ſtill in ſome Countries: and 


moſt States of the World diſpenſe very well with the want of 


Lawyers , whoſe contrary opinions are as deſtructive to the 
State, and particular perſons, as the number of Phyſitians is to 
the Sick. And as they are moſt healthful who uſe theſe leaſt ; 
ſo the moſt flouriſhing States have feweſt Lawyers 3 Wrangling, 
which is the daughter of Law, being the moſt apparent cauſe 
of the diminution of the ſtrength of Chriſtendom, where for 
ſome Ages it hath reign'd ; either by diverting the greateſt num- 
ber of its Miniſters from the exerciſe of War , the principal 
means of amplifying a State, or by unprofitably taking up the 
people in Sutes. And therefore the Spaniards found no ſafer 
courſe to preſerve the new World to themſelves, then by de- 
barring all Lawyers entrance into it. : 

The Fifth ſaid, That this made for the Phyſitians. For the 
Spaniards ſent many of them to the new World, to diſcover the 
ſimples there and bring them into Exrope. Moreover, as 'tis 
more neceſlary to live and to live in health,then to live in ſociety 
or riches (which are the things Law takes care of ) ſo much doth 
Law yield to Phyſick in this point, which Gods Word, who 
commands to honour the Phyſitian, ſaith was created for neceſii- 
ty. Whichas plainly decides the Queſtion as that Reſojution 
was worthy of the Fool of Fraceſco Sforza Duke of Milan, 


which he gave in the like Diſpute of preference IIs Ons 
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Phyſitians and Advocates 3; That at Executions .the \Thief 
marches before the Hang-man. Moreover Kings, who are 
above Laws, ſubje&t themſelves to thoſe of Phyſitians, whom 

lins Ceſar honour'd with the right of Incorporation into the 


| City. Whereunto add the certainty of this Art (which is the 
- true note of the excellence of a Diſcipline) being founded upon 


natural Agents, whole effedts are infallible ; whereas Law hath 
no other foundation but the will and phanſie of Men, which 
changes with Times, Places,and Perſons. | 


' CONFERENCE CXVIIL 
Of Sea-ſickneſs. 


nt md hath furniſh'd Things with two ways of preſerving the 
| Being ſhe hath given them, namely, to ſeek their good 
and flee their evil. Both which, Animals do by attracting what 
15 'proper to their nature by right -fibers, and rejecting what 1s 

herwiſe by tranſverſe fibers, of which the Expulfive Faculty 
makes uſe. So when the Stomack is ſurcharg'd with too great a 
quantity of matter, or goaded by its acrimony, the expulfive 
Faculty of this part being irritated by what is contrary to it, 
caſts it forth by yexing, belching, and vomiting. Yexing 1s a de- 
prav'd motion of the upper Orifice of the Stomach which d1- 
lates and opens it ſelf to expell ſome thing adhering to its Tunt- 
cles or orbicular Muſcles; which being commonly a ſharp and 
pungent vapour, we ſee this Hickcock is remov'd by a cup of 
cold water, or elſe by holding the breath ; for the coldneſs of 


the water refreſles the acrimony of the vapour'd, and the re- | 


{train'd Spirits by heat cauſe it to reſolve and evaporate. Vo- 


 miting is alſo a deprav'd motion of the Stomack, which contracts 


Jt ſelf at the bottom to drive out ſome troubleſome matter 3 
which, if it adhere too faſt, or Nature be not ſtrong enough, 
caufeth Nauſeouſneſs or avain defire to vomit. Belching is caus'd 
when the ſaid matter is. flatuous and meets no obſtacle. Theſe 


. motions are either through the proper vice of the Stomack, or 


through ſympathy with ſome other part. The former proceeds 
{ometimes from a cold and moiſt intemperies. Whence man, the 
moiſteſt of all Animals, is alone ſubje& to Vomiting, except 
Dogs and Cats; but he only has the Hickcock 3 and Children, as 
being very humid vomit frequently. Sometimes 'tis from a fau]- 


, ty conformation of the Stomack , as when *tis too ſtraight, 


or from ſome troubleſome matter, either internal or external. 
The internal isa pungent humour, and ſometimes Worms. In 
ſhort , every thing that any way irritates the Expulfive and 
weakens the Retentive Faculty - So, oyly, fat, and ſweet things 
floating 
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floating upon the Stomack, : provoke to vomit by relafing the 
fibres which ſerve for retention. « External cauſes are all fach, as 
either irritate or relax the, Stomack 3 as, ſtinking Smells; and the 
ſole imaginationof difpleaſing things, violent winds exerciſe, 
eſpecially ſuch wherein the Body is mov'd by.ſomthiog elfe, and 
contributes not it ſelf to the motion, as going in- a-Coach or a 
Ship; for here the Body reſts and alſo the-parts are relax'd, only 
the Spirits agitated by this motion act more ſtrongly upon the hu- 
mours, and theſe arc here more.eafily evacuated by reaſun of the 
xelaxation of the fibres then-in. other exerciſes, wherein the Bo- 
dy ſtirs it felf.; as-riding-poſt, or a troat, in which: the,Nervyes 
are bent, and conſequently, all-the parts more vigorous, and 
hence vomiting isnot ſo caſte. *Tis alſo the equality of the mo- 
tion which makes perſons, unus'd(to go in a Coach, vomit ſooner 
when the Coach goes in a ſmooth and even field then upon 
roughways. The fame hapning upon the Sea, is no wonder if 
people be ſoaptto vomit there. AE ihe, © 

: The' Second ſaid, That neither the agitation of the Air, nor 
the motion of the Body can be the ſole cauſe of. Vomiting, and 
other Sea-maladies ; {ince the like and more violent at Land, as 
Swings,” Charets, and Poſts, produce not the ſame effects. For 
we conſider the agitation of the Stomack as the cauſe of vomit- 
ing; that of the Feet and Legs being but accidental z, and ex- 
perfence teſtifies, that 'tis-not the lifting up but the falling down 
of'the Ship that caufes the riſing 'of the Stomack. ' + Wherefore 
I ſhould rather pitch upon the-ſalt-air of the Sea, abougding 
with ſharp and mordicant Vapours: which being attracted by 
reſpiration trouble the Stomack, eſpecially its ſuperior orifice, 
the ſeat of the ſenſitive Appetite/by reaſon of the Nerves of the 
ſixth Conjugation : thus the door being open, the matter con- 
tain'd in the Stomack Which isalſo infected with the malignity 
of theſe vapours, is voided by the ordinary ways : as happens 
ſometimes to ſuch who only come near the Sea. Indeed the 
bitterneſs and faltneſs of the humour in the Mouth,  whichis 
the forerunner of Vomiting, together with the quivering of the 
-nether Lip, proceeding trom the continuity of the inward 
membrane of the Stomack with that of the Gullet and Mouth, 
manifeſts the vapours which. excite it to be ſalt and nitrous. 
Whence alſo plain water drunk with a little ſalt, cauſes Vomit. 
Now.1t-this malady happens ſooner in a Tempeſt, 'tis becauſe 
thoſe nitrous ſpirits are more ftirr'd inthe toſſing of the Sea than 
ina Calm : asthey ſay, tis more frequent/in the Torrid Zone, 


becauſe there 1s a greater attraction of the ſaid Spirits by the - 


heat of the Climate, which»on the other is an enemy to the 
- Stomack, extreamly weakning it, as cold much helps its functi- 
ons. Such as gointo deep Mines, are ſeis'd with the like diſtur- 
bance to this of the Sea, by reſpiration of the nitrous Spirits 
which iflue out of theentrails of the Earth and are the cauſe of 
Its fecundity, | | Se free as IP 

| N. The 
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The Third ſaid, That Cato (who repented of three things, 
(1.) Of having told a Secret to his Wife , (2..) Of having ſpent 
a day without doing ſotnthing, And (3.) of having gone by Sea 
.when he might have gone by Land) had nodoubt experienc'd 
the michiefs of rhat unfaithful Element : the cruelleſt whereof 
is the Scurvy, a Diſeaſe complicated with ſeveral othery, and 
whoſe chief ſymptoms, are the ulceration and ſwelling of the 
Gums and Legs, with pains over all the Body, caus'd by the im- 
purity and malignity of the Air. But the moſt frequent is vo- 
miting , caus'd by the ſole agitation and violence of the Air. 
For our acrious Spirits not only receive the qualities of the air 
we breathe, bur alſo follow its temper and motion, as is ſeen by 
the Head-ach, ſeiſing thoſe that are beaten by winds in the 
Country; and by the ſeeming turning of their heads whoat- 
rentively behold the circumgyration of a Wheel or ſome other 
Body. So the Airat Sea being much agitated puts in motion 
the Spirits which are of the ſame nature, and theſe being ſtirr'd 
ſet the humours on work, which incommoding the parts are by 
them driven out by vomits and other ejefions, according to 
every one's temper and propenfity. For the cholerick and 
broad-breaſted , vomit more eafity and ſucceſsfully then the 
phlegmatick and narrow-breaſted, whoſe Organs of reſpirati- 
 onare not ſufficiently free. Whereunto alſo the ſeaſon of the 

year contributes ; for Summer provokes vomit more then Win- 
ter, when the humours being more heavy, rather tend down- 
wards. But eſpecially Cuſtom is conſiderable herein , which 
renders thoſe that go frequently to Sea not obnoxious to its in- 
conveniences. | 

The Fourth ſaid, That the Earth conſiſts of three ſubſtances; 
one Unctuous, which is the ipflammable moiſture, call'd by the 
Chymiſts Sulphur z another Cinereow#, which they call the 
Feces or Capxt mortar; the third humid and incombuſtible, 
which they divide into Mercury and Salt ; this latter again 
into Salt-nitre and Vitriol, of which the Sea being full, the 
ſame is communicated to the firſt Region of the Air contiguous 
tothe Waters ; and, infinuating it ſelf into our Bodies by inſpi- 
ration; produces the ſame effects therein, that it doth taken in 
ſubſtance 3 four Grains of which is a ſufficient Vomit. Where- 
to alſo helps the gentle agitation of the waves, which makes it pe- 
netrate; the examples of others vomiting, and eſpecially the frar 
_commonty incident to fach as were never upon the Sea before, 
who'are moſt obnoxious to this trouble. For that Pafhon ſo 
conſtringes the whole Body, eſpecially the inward parts, that 
it weakens and relaxes the Nerves, eſpecially the Fibres which 

- keep the parts ina juſt tenor ; and fo the oblique Fibres and orbi- 
cular Muſcles (which ſerve to retain them) being languid, ſuffer 
the juices and humours to paſs out. The fame fear which cauſes 
relaxation of the Sphin@er Ani & Veſice, relaxing the Muſcles 
which ſerve to open and cloſe the upper Orifice of the Ven- 

tricle: 
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tricle: Hence fear is commonly accompani'd with the pain of 
this part 3 whoſe ſenſe being very exquiſite is the cauſe that the 
Vulgar call it, The pain of the Heart; which alſo for the 
ſame reaſon happens to ſuch as look downupon low places. 
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CONFERENCE CXIX. 


Of Love by Inclination, or Sympathy. 


? 6 the not only amongſt the Poets 'that Love is blind, the ob- 
ſcurity of this cauſes evidencing him no leſs ſo among(t 

the Philoſophers, who aſſign two ſorts of it ; one of Know- 
ledge, which tends to a good known 3 the other of Inclinati- 
on, whereby we love without knowing why. Indeed there is 
no love without ground, and ſome ſort of knowledge; but 
yet, when the cauſe obliging us to love is manifeſt, it makes the 
former kind: of love ; when obſcure, the latter : whereof we 
have many examples in nature,. not only in the Symbolical qua- 
lities of the Elements, Electrical and Magnetical attractions of 
Stones, particular alliances of Metals, and all the amities of 
Plants and Trees, as of the female Palm which is ſaid to lean 
towards the male, and thofe which are found amongſt Animals ; 
but - eſpecially in the particular inclinations of ſome Perſons to 
others unknown and void of all recommendations to qualife 
them for the ſame, and the emotions ſome have felt both in Soul 
and Body at the firſt ſight of their unknown Parents - as alſo of 
a contrary eftect, when a dead body bleeds upon the preſence 
of its Murderer 3 which is a teſtimony of an antipathetical ha- 
tred contrary to the aboveſaid Love, which we find in our ſelves 
almoſt upon all occurrences; as when two equally ſtrangers 
play at Tennis, we wiſh- that one may win and the other loſe. 
For the firſt motions of Love, as well as of all other Paſlions, 
are not in our power, and afford not the Mind time to detiberate 
and make reflexion upon them. Hence oftentimes,Anger, Sad- 
neſs, Panick fright, and ſuch other Paſſions ſciſe upon us without 
cauſe; and Love doth the like frequently, without any appa- 
rent reaſon. Yea, we may fay, there is no Love of Knowledg but 
what took its fir{t riſe from that of Inclination, which preſently 
makes us enamor'd of the proportions of a Face, which dit- 
pleaſes another that underſtands the ſame as well as we, but 
without being any way affected therewith, becauſe he finds not 
init that correſpondence and ſympathetical reſemblance that 
produces a Love of Inclinatior,, which may alfo ariſe without 
any knowledge, as in that blind man who lov'd a Laſs whom he 
had never ſeen3 asalſo in Petrarch who made ſo many Verſes 
upon his Lawra, whem he could never behold ; The cauſe 
Na - | whereof 
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whereof I ſhouJd attribute to the power of the Imagination, 
which fancies ſomthing of lovelineſs where there is none ; or 
elſe to the ſole action of the Will, which not able to remain 
neuter-between love-and hatred (fince its action 1s to will, and 
to will is to love) when it meets no cauſe of hatred in an object, 
loves it ; and hates it, when it fmds nothing amiable therein. 
For if you aſlign the reaſon of this love to the tranſpiration of 
Spirits iſſuing out of the lov'd perſon's body, their ſubſtance 
is too volatile to at ſo far off ; and their iſſuing being never 
alike, (becauſe the pores of the ſkin are more {topt at one time 


'then at another) this love would be remarkably alter'd every 


moment. Beſides, we many times love by an inclination an ab- 
ſent perſon for his merit ; and many have been enamour'd of 
Beauties at the firſt ſight of their Pictures ; but love was never 
produc'd between two blind perſons, notwithſtanding any emiſ- 
ſion of ſympatherical Spirits. Moreover, 'tis the Species and 
not the Spirits that are receivd by our Senſes 3 and 10 none 


. ſhouldever love thoſe they had not ſeen, but by a Profpective- 


laſs. | 
: -Fhe Second ſaid, That it imports not much tothe cauſing of 
love, whether the object be really or only imaginarily good 
and indeed our .minds ſeem to intereſs themſelves more in the 
purſute and preſervation of the latter then the former, which 
maintains it ſelf by its proper worth. Wherefore if Love of 
Inclination preſuppoſe goodneſs in the object, the ſame muſt be 
apprehended either by the Imagination or by-ſome other Facul- 
ty, to which it muſt therefore be approximated either 1mmes- 
diately by it ſelf, or by it ſelf. So the ſweetneſs of Honey makes 
it ſelf perceptible to the Tongue by it ſelf : but the proportion 
of a fair countenance cannot make it ſelf known but by its ſpe- 
cies, which is the picture and repreſentation of it. This way, 
is produc'd the Love of Inclination as well as that' of Know- 


: ledge; only with this difference, that the Species which pro- 


duce the former, act imperceptibly , and more ſuddenly then 
thoſe that produce the latter, which is more deliberate and 
rational. EE. 

The Third faid, There are but two ſorts of Love; one. im- 
proper and Meraphorical ; the other, proper and formal. That 
precedes — ijandis an Inſtinct inclining natural things to 
their proper good :, This follows Knowledg as its guide, and 


 1sthe firſt Expanſion of the Heart, pleafing it ſelf with the good 


it likes. And as that is diffus'd over all Creatures, fo this is re- 
ſtrain'd only tothe ſenſible and rational. The Appetite, whence 
the .former proceeds, is immers'd, and incorporated in the na- 
ture of every thing, and not diltinguiſh'd from the faculties and 
powers they have toact, But the latter, ariſeth from the Ap- 
petite properly ſo call'd, whoſe functions or motions are the ele- 
ven Paſſions, to which as many acts correſpond in the Rational 
Appetite. The Queſtion cannot be cagcerning that improper 

4: 2 | Appe- 
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Appetite 3 for then Stones ſhould have Love, as well as Inſtin&, 
towards their Centre; but of the true and proper Love ſubſe- 


uent to Knowledg, which gives Amability to good, as Light - 


oth Viſibility to colours. Wherefore they who talk of cer- 
tain Spirits ifviog out of the lov'd perſon's body into the eyes 
of the Lover, and ſeifing upon the heart, without falling un- 
der knowledge, ſeem ignorant of the nature of Love. For 
ſhould ſuch ſpirits arrive at the heart without being obſerv'd ; 
yet they muſt come out thence again to be known before they 


| can cauſe Love; as we cannot know any thing that is in the ſoul, 


unleſs it come firſt out thence and become ſenſible ; fince no- 
thing is in the Underſtanding but what paſs'd through the Senſe. 
So a man cannot know his own face but by reflection from a 
Looking-glaſs without him. For the Soul at our Nativity is 
like a ſmooth table or white-ſheet of Paper, and thence its pri- 


mitive notions during this preſent ſtate is by Phantaſms ſup- 


plied to us by our Senſes. Now the eſſential reaſon of this de- 
pendance which keeps Love ſubject to Knowledg,' is, that the 
Appetite, whichis the Principle of Love, is only a Paſſion or 


as of the thing wherein it is; but the Principle of _ 


Knowledge is an eflential degree of Nature. Hence, Souls 
are diſtinguiſh'd by Cognition, not by Appetite : we call the 
Senſitive Soul, fo, from the knowledg of Senſe, which conſti- 
tutes its eſſential difference; and the Rational Soul ſo, becauſe 
Reaſon, the principle of Knowledg is a degree of Nature : but 
Appetite is a propriety which follows. it. And being there is 
the ſame reaſon of Actions and their Principles; as the App.tite 
ſuppoſes a principle of Knowledg, ſo Love, which is the action 


. of the Appetite, ſuppoſes aCtual and clear Knowledg. Hence, 


there isno love without knowledg. For that we have more 
Phanſie tothe one of two perſons playing then to the.other, 'tis 
becauſe we diſcern ſomthing in his face, geſtures, or motion that 
pleaſes us better. Sympathy (pretended the caule of this love) 
may indeed be the- foundation of it; inaſmuch as we naturally 


 lovethoſelikeour ſelves; but it can never make us love till we 


have found in the thing ſome Je-e-ſcay-quoy of lovely. It can- 
not be the ſole cauſe of our love, fince 'tis of it ſelf impercepti- 
ble to our knowledg, and conſequently cannot produce love till 
the effects of ſuch ſympathy, to wit, ſuch an Air, fuch a Motion. 
and ſuch a Deportment have pleas'd us. And whereas *tis ſaid 


that from eyes which behold us attentively we perceive ſome-. 


thing come forth that amimates us; I anſwer, that oftentimes 


quick fix'd and ſweet intuitions are tokens of love, from which 


'tis no wonder if ours take riſe and growth, as from 1ts proper 
cauſe ; fince Love begets Love. 


ON- 
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CONFERENCE CXKX. 
How the Underſtanding moves the W ” 


5 Be proper to the Underſtanding not only to conjoyn things 
Wholly different, but oftentimes to abſtract and ſeparate 
ſuch as are perfectly united in. one and the ſame ſubſtance, and 
differ only in accidents, which it fevers from their \ſubjects. 
Hence refle&ing upon it ſelf, it diſtinguiſhes in its operation two 
Faculties, to wit, its Cognition and the Reaſonable 'Appetite 
or Will, although they are one and the ſame thing, not only in 
the Soul, whoſe eflence is ſimple, bur alſo in the Intelle& ; nor 
are their objeCts different, Truth, the object of the Underſtand- 
ing, being convertible and all one with Good, the object of the 
Will. Hence Civilians acknowledg no Will in thoſe that want 
Underſtanding, as Ideots and Children. © And as the fame Sun- 
beam that produces light, cauſes heat too by the continuation of 
its action, or by its re-union 1in a Burning-glaſs : ſo an object 


| long confider'd or ſtrongly apprehended by the Underſtanding 


as 200d, immediately incites and inflames the ſame to ſeek and 
defire it. So that the cognition of a thing in the Underſtanding 
is only Theory, which the WII, applying it ſelf thereunto by 
deſire , reduces into Practice. As the Theorical habit of an 
Art differs not from the Practical, and the concluſion of a Syllo- 
giſm is only a dependance upon its two Premiſlſes. Wherefore 


the Will, which is the practice of the Underſtandings ſpeculati-. 


on, and a reſult of its ratiocination, is not diſtinguiſh'd from. 
the Underſtanding; and to know good, to defire and ſeek 
means to poſleſs it,” are operations continu'd by one ſole moti- 
on. Beſides, to ſeparate the actions of the Souls faculties, and 
make them independent. one of another, would infer a kind of 
diviſibility in the Soul : but the Will being only a defire, every 
deſire a ſpecies of motion, and motion an chars Sa z 1t 1s ſepa- 
rable from its ſubject, the Underſtanding, whereof 'tis only an 
affection and propiety. So that the Intellect and the Will being 
the ſame thing, when . 2e former 1s carried towards an appre- 
hended good, we ſay it moves the Will, as 1t doth the other - 
powers which it employs 1n queſt of that good, when the ſam 
15 external and it cannot attain to it by it (elf. | 
The Second ſaid, That to know, to will, and to be able, 
although of the ſame extent in things purely natural (as in a 
Stone, whoſe knowledge. deſire, and power. to tend to fits centre 
are the ſame thing) yet are different actions in rational agents. 
For oftentimes we know without willing, and will what we can- 
not doz and. ſometimes we know not that which we would : . 
ttentimes we will things not only without, but even againſt 


Reaſon 3 witneſs the irregular Hppetite of breeding Women 


'and 
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od Green-ſickneſs Maids. Wherefore theſe aCtions being dif- 
ferent, the Faculties from which they proceed , the Intelle&, 
Will and Motive Faculty, muſt be wholly diftintt ; ſeeing their 


two adequate Objedts, which ſpecifies Faculties, are confider'd 


under divers formal Reaſons, which are the ſole Cauſes of the 
diſtintion of Faculties. For Entity immaterial and fpiritual, 
is, as true and intelligible, the object of the Underſtanding z 
but, as good and defirable, 'tis the object of the Will : which 
are two wholly different formal Reaſons. Now though the In- 
rtellet and the Will are two different Faculties, yet there is ſuch 
a dependance between them that-the one can do nothing with- 
ont the other, and they communicate mutual aſfiſtance : the 
Underſtanding fuppties Reaſons and Counſels, which the Will 
cauſes the Powers under its dominion to execute : for 'tis a 
blind Queen, having no knowledg of her own but only what 
Tight ſhe receives from the Intellect. But how can it ſee the ſame, 
if blind, as 'tis fancied ? We anſwer, that as all things have a 
bent and natural inclination to their proper good, though they 
know it not (as even the Intelled& aflents toa truth known by 
ratiocination, but knows not why it aflents to a firſt Principle, 


as, That the whole is greater then its part, and that 2 andx . 


make 3; theſe being connate Notions) ſo the Will is carried to 
the Good propos'd to it by the Underſtanding, becauſe the 
oodneſs and ſutableneſs thereof engage it to endeavours of en- 
Joying it, wherein its firpream Felicity lyes. 6! 
The T tfird faid, Since the Will is a defire, every deſire a mo- 
tion, and every motion from ſome other (nothing moving it 
ſelf); the Will cannot defire unleſs mov'd by ſome ſuperior 
power and knowledg : For as there is no defire without know- 
ledg, fo, tothe end this may not be idle and unprofitable, Na- 
ture hath joyn'd an Appetite toit; to wit, a Senfitive Appetite 
*to the knowledg of a Senſible Good apprehended ſuch by the 
Imagination, which is common to Men and Brytes; and a Rari- 
onal Appetite-(the.Will) to the knowledg of an honeft Good 
apprehended fuch by the Underſtanding. And whereas imma- 
terial things carinot be known by themſelves but by ſuch as are 
ſenfible and corporeal, we camnor better. judge of the manner 
whereby the Intelle&t moves the Will, then by that whereby 
the Imagination moves the Senſitive Appetite z which is the 
{weetneſs of the Object, whoſe Species being receiv'd by ſome 


one of the outward Senſes, and carried fromthe Common ſenſe. 


tothe Phanſte which reliſhes the ſame to the full, is then pro- 
pos'd tothe Senſitive Appetite, which preſently flyesto it, of- 
tentimes ſo impetuouſly as that it hurries the Reaſon and the 
Will along with it ſelf, and conſtrains them to yield to the vio- 
lence of thoſe Paſſtons which it excites to joyn with it in purſuit 
of that good, and which itre doubles upon the occurrence of any 
obſtacle to its defigns.tn like fort the Will is carried of itſelf to a 


vertuous action, when the Underſtanding repreſents the agree 
0 
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of: the ſame toijt; providedit be not otherwiſe prepoſleſs'd, and | 
the ſaid action be not accompani'd with difficulties and,thorns. 
as commonly happens 3 for then that Senſitive Appetite often- 


_ times gets the better of Reaſon 3 the Fleſh, of the Spirit. There 


is this difterence between the motions of the Will and the Appe- 
tite, that the Jatter neceſlarily follows the duct of the Imagina- 
tion, by which 'tis inclin'd inſpite of it ſelf towardsa Delectable 
Good but the'Will (common to us with Angels )is ſo mov'd. 
by the Intelle&, that nevertheleſs it always remains miſtreſs of 
its own aCtions, . and can do either good or evil by vertue of its 
liberty, which alone diſcriminates Man from Beaſt, and gives 
him right of empire and command, (which the Civilians define, 
4 power of making uſe of any thing at one'spleaſure ; ) and with- 
out/which not only Judgments, Vertues, Vices, Rewards and 
Puniſhments, Praiſes and Diſpraiſes, Conſultations and Delibe- 
rations would be uſeleſs ; but alſo all Laws would be to no pur- 
poſe , Man: would be in worſe condition then Brutes, over 


Whom? he hath no other advantage but that of Reaſon z which 


Agents do, and not freely.and voluntarily. £04 

The Fourth ſaid, He had always accounted it a vain enquiry, 
how the Underſtanding moves the Will; and the Senſes, the 
Senſitive Appetite towards their Objedts ;, becauſe the Cognoſ- 
citive Faculty, and theſe Appetites being really diſtin and ha- 
ving nothing common, there cannot intervene any commerce 
between them. They are Officers that have ſevered charges, 
without having any thing to ſhare or diſpatch together. Never- 
theleſs it being true that we love nothing but what is firſt ap- 
prehended and judg'd amiable, we muſt ſeek this dependance 
ſomwhat higher. Now all actions are of the whole Compoſi- 
tum 3 and conſequently Man, who is the whole, is he who by his 
knowledg cither of Senſe or of the Intellect, judges what both 
the one and the other Appetite ought to embrace or reject. 
Then after he, bath paſs'd his judgment by his Cognoſcitive Fa- 
culty, he determines himſelf to follow by his Appetite what he 
hath judg'd fit to be done; in conſequence whereof he applies 
his Motive. Faculty to the execution of his Reſolution. So that 
*tis Man that moves himſelt by his Will towards Good or Evil, 
to; purſue or avoid, after he hath confider'd what he ought to 
will, how, and in what ſort to comport himſelf. By this means 
we obviate a world of difficulties arifing from this Queſtion, and 
relolve many; as, among(t others, How the Underſtanding 
comes to illuminate corporeal phantaſms, without eſtabliſhing 
an IntelleFus Agens for that purpoſe, whole office is pretended 
to ſublime thoſe phantaſms by denudating them of. their . ſingu- 
larity and materiality, that ſo they may become actually intel- 
ligible and proportionate to the Intellect. ' For, befides that 'tis 
impoſſible to conceive how any ſpiritual light can fall from the 
Intellect upon a corporeal. phantaſm z (that which 1s corporeal 
being 


would ſerve for nothing if he ated things neceflarily, as other 


UM 
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being incapable,of receiving any thing ſpiritual,and the Intelle 

of producing any thing out of it ſeIf,fince all its ations are immia- 
nent:)we are deliver'd from all this trouble by ſaying, that in the 
ſtate of this preſent life Man by his outwiard-and inward Senſes 
takes in as much knowledg of things as they can give him, and 
afterwards by his Underſtanding deduces and infers things which 


| the phantaſms alone couid not acquaint him with. Thus when 
. a pbantaſm repreſents to him a thing which his eye beholds afar 


off, he by his Underſtanding judges the ſame a Subſtance, be- 
cauſe the phantaſni ſhews him that it ſubſiſts of it ſelf 3 if he ſee 
it walk, he judges it alive ; So that 'tis ſufficient to the drawing 
of all his Conſequences that he infer from the phantaſms what- 
they are capable to repreſent to him, without need of ſpiritua- 


lizing them, or of commerce between them and the Intellect. 


In like manner, 'tis not needful that the Intelle& ſhew the Willits 
Object 3 but the man's ſeeing it, is ſufficient to cauſe him to 
move himſelt by his Will towards the Good which he appre- 
hends.' :For as2 King hath his Scouts to diſcover the ſtate of his 
Enemies, upon'whoſe report he holds a Council of War, where- 
in he reſolves what is to be done. So Man by his Senſes diſco- 
vers.the nature of Objects, as by ſo many Spies, which make 
their report tothe Imagination 3 after which the Underſtanding 
judges of the ſame; and laſtly, the Man reſolves and deter- 
mines by his Will. 'Thus 'tis the Man that makes all this pro- 
grels, employing all his Faculties diverſly for that purpoſe. 
And as twere impertinent toaſk how the Scouts and Council of 
War afted and mov'd the Troops which execute the General's 
reſolution to make them fight 3 but it ſuffices to ſay, That'tzs 
his Order - So *tis abſurd to inquire how the Senſes or Under- 
ſtanding move the Appetite or the Will ; *tis ſufficient to ſay, 
Thata Man reſolves to will after cogniſance of the matter. 
TheFifth ſaid, That that which moves the Will, is ſomething 
divine and more excellent then Reaſon; namely, that part of 


Io05 


the Intelle&, which is the knowledg of Firſt Principles, and is + 


to the Soul what ſhe is to the Body which ſhe informs.- This 
appears inall the Will's ations 3 whereof thoſe that tend to the 
End are, to Will, to Deſire, to Enjoy, whenthe faid End is a 
Good, and is either abſent or preſent 3 not to Will, to Flee, to 
be Sad, when the faid End is an Evil, and that confider'd too 
either as abſent or preſent : thoſe which reſpe& the means lead- 


Ing to ſuch End are, To Chuſe, to Conſent, and to Employ 


ſome rather then others. All which-aCtions it cannot exert of 
it felf, but being mov'd by that divine power of the Intellect 
which repreſents to it the goodneſs of the End, and the ſutable- 
neſs of the Means for attaining the ſame - inlike manner as the 
End moves the efficient Caule, attracting it to its proſecution by 
an improper and metaphorical Motion. * | | 
The Sixth faid,' As the Will is mov'd by the Intellect, fo is 


the Intelle& mov'd reciprocally by the Will, which commands 
| O it 


is? 
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it todivide, define, abſtract and perform its operations in ſuch 
and ſuch manner. Yea, there 1s no Faculty but is ſubject to 
its empire. 'It commands the Imagination to frame Idea's and 
Spectes 3 the Memary, ta recall and repreſent them ; the Mo- 
tive Faculty, to ſpeak, walk, and the like other aCtions, the 
Senſitive Appetite, ta love, hate, be angry, to raiſe and ap- 
| Ogg paſſions though many times theſe are deaf {to its 
diCtats. | | 

The Seventh ſaid, Since the Rational Soul is a ſimple Form, 
and every Form a perfection of the ſubject wherein 1t refides; 
that of Man being to know Truth, to love Good, and to be 
united to both by Frunion : the ſame Soul when it knows, is 
call'd the Intellet+; when it defires or loves the thing known, 
the Will. - So that there isno need for the one to be moy'd by 
the other 4 for 'tis the: Soul that moves it ſelf z which therefore 
Ariſtotle calls Emtelechia, and the Principle of motion 3 the Py- 
thagoreans, a Self-moving number. 

The Eighth faid, That the Will depends-not any way on the 
Intellect, and conſequently 1s not mov'd by it. Which is prov'd, 
firſt, becauſe the Will is mutable and oftimes contrary, upon the 
ſame ratiocinatian; as it would not be, if it were madre] the 
Underſtanding. For if the Will were, according to Ariftorles 
definition, a defire of good with reaſon, the one ought always 
to follow the other. But it not doing fo, 'tis an argument, that 
the Will hath another principle then the ratiocination. * In the 
ſecond place, as it was lately argu'd, there are amities of In- 
clination, properly fo call'd, becauſe not grounded upon any 
Reaſon ; and therefore the Will, which never exerciſes its do- 
minion more freely then in Love, follows not the Intellect in 
that kind of amities, and conſequently is not mov'd by it. 
Thirdly, whatever the Civilians ſay, Fools and Children have 
their Wills, a$well as the Wiſer and Elder ; yea both the for- 
mer Will, as reſolvedly as the latter: and Women, who we fay 
have lcls judgment rhen Men, are yet more ſelf-will'd and ob- 
ſtinate then they. On the contrary, the moſt judicious are 
commonly the leaſt reſolute, and find moſt difficulties in wil- 
ling. An Emperick and ignorant Phyſician will be bolder and 
reſolve things more pertinaciouſly then an old experienc'd Me- 
thodiſt, A young and giddy Captain will ſooner. tell his opi- 
nion, which is the iſſue of his Wil, then an old beaten Soul- 

dier who doubts of ny thing, and labours much to bring 
_ himſclt to a refohution. But the contrary would happen, if the 
Will tollow'd the Duct of the Judgment. Wherefore I con- 
ceive rather that the Will moves the Underſtanding as well as 
all the other Faculties 5 ſince no body can reaſon inſpite of him- 
ſelf, but he muſt will toſet his Mind upon a thing before the In- 
tellect can make its reviews. 

The Ninth faid, The beſt courſe was, rather to falve the 
Opinions of the School by ſome Expedient, then wholly to 
depart 
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depart from them, asa way too difficult to keep 3 and that he 
conceiv'd it better to untye-the Gordian knot then to cut its 
which bclongs only to Alexander. *Tis'acknowledg'd*that the 
Intelle& and the Will are two Faculties of the Rational Soul ; . 
that we will nothing unleſs the judgment belieye it good, whe- 
ther it be really or only apparently ſuch. But the difficulty is 
concerning the means that the Intellect employs: to carry the 
Will to ſuch good. Take it thus: The Will is carri'd of it ſelf 
togood, as a Stone to the Centre z but as this Stone is ſome- 
times hinder'd from arriving thereunto by obſtacles whick'ſtay 
It ; ſo Ignorance puts a bar tothe Will. Hereupon the Under- 
ſtanding falls to work till it have remov'd that obſtacle by its 
reaſoning : Which done, as there is nothing between the end of 
a ſhadow, and the beginning of light z ſo there 1s nothing be- 
tween the cnd of our ignorance, and the beginning of our voliti- 
on : where the operation of the Underſtanding ends, there be- 
gins that of the Will, no more induc'd, mov'd, and as little 
forc'd as the weight that tends downwards, which cannot be 
ſaid carri'd towards the Centre, unleſs improperly, by him that 
takes away the piece of wood or other obſtacle that ſtop'd itin 
the Air. Moreover, it wereno longera Will, if moy'd by any 

. Other principle bur it ſelf. As is feen in thoſe who having a will 
to do ſomthing , when the ſame is once commanded them, 
change their reſolution, or do only with regret what before 
they deſir'd with paſſion : as the ſame motion which was natural 
to the Stone, becomes violent to it when it is impell'd, inſtead 
of being ſutter'd to deſcend downwards. | 


——————————. 
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CONFERENCE CXXIL 


Whence come*the Marks or Spots wherewith Children 
are bern e 


f A S the Degrees of Life have dominion over the Firſt Quali- 

ties, ſo they have authority one over another, each in his 
order. The Vegetative life in Man makes uſe of the Elementa- 
ry Qualities at pleaſure, even tothe prejudice of their own Na- 
ture. So, Heat congregates things of the ſame, and ſeparates 
thoſe of different Nature 3 but our Vegetative Soul makes it do 
the contrary. namely, Unite the Four Humours in the Veins 
though difierent in nature, inſtead of ſegregating them : for in 
this Caſe, Heat acts not with full authority fbut as the Soul's Of- 
ficer, following her intentions. And the reaſon is, becauſe 
theſe four Humours being ingredients into the Nativity of Man, 
they mult neceſlarily- paſs into his nouriſhment 3 which they 
cannot do Without being mingled together. But when the 


+. So O 2 Blood 
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Bloodis out of the Veins z then the Heat, diſengag'd from the 
Soul's juriſdiction, diſgregates and ſeparates allfour , making 
the Chgjer float uppermoſt, the Phlegm next, then the Blood, 


and loweſt of all, Melancholy, 'as the dregs. Amongſt Souls 


there is the fame order of Superiority. The Senſitive makes the 
Vegetative obey it 3 as appears by this, that if after meat the 
Imagination attend much to an object, the Concoction of the 
Food' is retarded, becauſe all the Faculties of the Soul. being 
united intheir Root and Eſſence of the Soul, when ſhe ſets her 
ſelf auch upon one object, ſhe leaves the other inferiour powers 
idle'z;: they not being/able to work but as the Soul, (their princi- 
ple) employs them. : Now this premis'd, I ſay, when a breed- 
ing Woman hath a longing for any thing, this deſir'd thing is 
imprinted-ſ{trongly in the Phancy ; and this imprmting being 
made in the Brain, the Spirits which flow from thence, carry a 
copy thereof with them. . For as an intire Looking-glaſs repre- 
ſents but one Image, but every piece of a broaken one hath its 
whole-Pourtrait : becauſe the Intentional Species or Images of 
things, ' though diviſible by reaſon of their ſubject, are yet in 
themſelves formally indivitible, being Forms without Matter, 
and-conſequently indiviſible 3 Diviſion proceeding from Quan- 
tity; a-concomitant of Matter : So thoſe Spirits which ſtream 


fromthe Brain,' though they leave there the image of the defir'd 


thing, yet withall they carry the ſame image with them, as be- 
ing portions of the fubſtance wherein it is engraven; and run- 
ning to the place where the Fetus is form'd, by reaſon of the 
union of its Umbilical Veſlels with thoſe of the Mother, they ar- 
rive at the Infant and imprint the Characters, they bring, upon 
it: the Vegetative and Plaſtick or Formative Vertue ſuffering it 
ſelf 'to be over-rul'd by the Senſitive, as this is by the Imagina- 
tive, and this again by the other ſuperiour powers. When the 


_ teeming Woman touching her ſelf in any part, the Spirits run 


thither from the Brain, either by reaſon of the touch or the 
motion (both depending upon the Animal Spirits) but finding 
the Mother's fleſh too hard and diſproportinate to their effect, 
and miſſing their blow, they go to give it upon the tenderer 
fleſh of the Child. Andas in Generation, the Spirits of all the 
parts of the Body accur to the place where the Seed is receiv'd, 
there to engrave the Characters of the parts whence they flow, 
which afterwards ſerve for the Formative Vertue, every one 
having his taſk to make the part from whichit iflu'd : ſo the Mo- 
ther's Spirits keep the ſame courſe and rule towards the Embryo, 
ſothat thoſe which ſerv'd tothe Mother's touch, go to find that 
ſame —_ in the Child's Body, there to mark the Image which 
they brought from the Brain 3 Nature finding ways for herIn- 
tention where none appear. 
The Second ſaid, The impotence of that Sex and their weak- 
neſs of Mind, (evidenc'd by the violence of all their Paffions, 


which know, no mediocrity) is one of the principal cauſes of 
| the 
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the impetudſity of their deſires. Now the Species of the thin 
defir'd being in the Imagination, it excites the Appetite whic 
defir'd it ; this the motive Faculty, which employs the Animal 
Spirits to execute the commands of the Faculties by whom it is 
ſet on work. And asthe Vertues- and Images of things gene- 
rated here below by the heat and influence of the Stars, are re- 
ceiv'd in the Air which conſigns them to the Earth ; ſo thoſe 
Spirits receive the Speciesand Images whereof the brain is full z 
and being directed by the Imagination to the Womb (which hath 
great communication with the Brain by means of the nerves of 
the ſixt Pair, as appears by the effeds of Odors upon that part) 
there they retrace and imprint upon the Child the Images 
wherewith they are laden. For, if it betrue that the Imagina- 
tion can act beyond its Subject, as Eſtriches and Tortoiſes are 
faid to hatch their Eggs with their Eyes, and that Hens hatch 
Chickens of the colour of ſuch*cloths as are laid before them 
whileſt they are ſitting ; much more may the Imagination of a 
Woman repreſent upon the tender Fruit in her womb the Ima- 
ges of things which ſhe paſſionately defires : and this is no more 
ſtrange than the common obſervation,of People falling fick, and 
recovering again, meerly by Fancy. ” 

The Third ſaid, That the imagesof things defired are,in the 
Spirits, juſt as thoſe of ſenſible objects are in the Air, which is 
fall of them. Burt as theſe, thatthey may be ſeen, muſt be ter- 


minated by a ſmooth and'gpake body; ſo, that thoſe which are 


in the ſpirits may be expreil'd, they muſt be terminated by a 
ſoft, tender, and capable body, as a child's is in the firſt months 
of his conformation, during which alone he is ſuſceptible of 
theſe impreſſions , which are only of things edible and potable ; 
being the Child, then endu'd only with ſenfitive Life, cannot be 
affected but by things ſerving to the Animal Life,as aliments are, 
which (beſides) are ordinarily and moſt: ardently defir'd by 
breeding Women; thoſe that long for chalk, coals, and other 
impurities being unhealthy and diſtemper'd. Now to give ac- 
count why the Grapes, Mulberries,Strawberties, Gooſe-berries, 
and other Fruits delineated upon our bodies, ripen and change 
colour at the ſame time 8s the true fruits upon the earth do, I 
ſhall not recurr to the Stars, or Taliſmanical Figures, but more 
probably to that Univerſal Spirit which cauſeth -the ſame fer- 
mentation in the ſpirits of our bodies as in Wine and the Vine 
when it is in its ſap and flower; and in Pork or Veniſon when 
Hogs and Deer are ſalt, mezled, or goto rut. 
The fourth ſaid, That ſome of theſe Marks adhere to parti- 
cular Families. So the family of Selexcxs had an Anchor _ 
the thigh ; in Greece ſome were diſtinguiſh'd by a Lance, a Cre- 
viſh, a Star, &*c. which marks, as Warts and Moles, proceed 
from the Formative Vertue in the ſeed, which containing the 


Idea of all the parts, expreſſes themto the life in the child. Other 


ſorts of Marks are not ordinary but fortuitous, and depend - 


upon 
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upon the Imagination alone, which employs the ſpirits which 
are Common bak to the Mother and Child by the Umbilical 
Veſlels, and have the fame motions : ſo that when the Woman 
ſcratches her ſelf in any part. of her body, the ſpirits having a 
like-motion are carri'd towards that part, and at the ſame time 
rowards that correſpondent part in the child's body, whoſe 
tenderneſs is alone ſuſceptible of the image wherewith they are 
impregnated, and which 1s never to be removed, as being from 
the firſt conformation. 

The Fifth faid, That not only the deſire of eating and drink- 
ing, which is pacifi'd by enjoyment, but any vehement paſſion, 
even a ſudden fright againſt which there is no remedy, ſome- 
times leads the variable Fancy of Women to interrupt the work 
of the Formative Vertue, otherwiſe always very regular. As 
a certain Woman baving ſeen a- Criminal broken upon the 
Wheel, brought forth a child that all the bones were broken. 
Hereunto alſo contribute the exceſs or defect of the Matter, its 


evil quality, andthe deprav'd conformation of the Womb. 


But to attribute the communication requir'd for this effe&& be- 
tweenthe Imaginative and Formative Faculties to the Umbilj- 
cal Veſlels, cannot hold ; there being but one Vein, two Ar- 
teries, and. the Urachas, without any nerves, by which alone 
the animal ſpirits are tranſmitted from the Brain. Nor can thoſe 
Species without diſlipation and confuſion, ſeparate themſelves 
from the maſs of Blood, and paſs by the circuit of the Mo- 
ther's Veins into the Umbilical: Vein of the Fetzs ; wherefore 


*tis more rational to aſcribe this effet to the correſpondence of 


the Faculties, whereofthe Superior indeed move the Inferior, 
but by a ſiwple and pure nin, without tranſmitting any 
thing to them : There needing no other communication then 
that of a Lutiniſt's finger, or a Dancing-maſter's foot with their 


Imagination, which yet follow one the other, although it 


trani{mits not to the ends of their hands and feet, the notes and ' 


cadences which they repreſent. Thus, for the imprinting of a 
Mark, thc Formative Faculty being mov'd by the Imaginati- 
on, hath na need to receive any Species, as the Copnoſcitive 
Faculties have, of which number the Formative 1s not. Nor 
is it more ſtrange, that the Fetxs,indu'd with a particular ſoul, 


| yet feels the effects of its Mothers Imagination, than that Fruits 


receive the changes and alterations of the Trees to which they 


adhere, 
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CONFERENCE CXXIL. 
Of the Original of Forms. 


A Form is that which gives either Being or Motion. When 
it gives only Motion, tis call'd an Afliſtent Form, as that 
which moves the Heavens : When Being, an Informant Form, 
ſtyl'd alſoan Act, Perfection, Eſſence, Vertue, Beauty. For 
what ever is excellent in a Subject, proceeds from the Form; 
which determining the Indifterency of the matter (of it ſelf 
imperfect) makes it to be one, that isto ſay, not divided init 
ſelf, and divided from every thing elſe. Created Forms are 
either ſpiritual or material z and both theſe again either ſubſtan- 
tial or accidental, Spiritual accidental Forms are, Vertne, 
Science, and all Habits of the Soul, Subſtantial ſpiritual forms 
are Intelligences and Rational ſouls, Material accidental forms 
are either ſimple, as Heat and Whiteneſsz or compounded, as 
Beauty and Health. Under Material ſubſtantial Forms are 
comprehended Vegetative and ſenfitive Souls, which are the 
Borms of Plants and Brutes, and the Subje&t now in hand; al- 


though I will not grant them to be Subſtances, but only Acci- 


dents. All agree thatthere are Forms, becaule there are Acti- 
ons; which preſuppote Powers. Theſe Powers are properties 
flowing from ſoine active principle which ſets them on work ; 
which the Matter, becauſe purely paſsive, cannot do z and 
therefore it muſt be the Form. But the doubt is, whether this 
Form be (ſubſtantial or accidental 3 as,whether it be only a cer- 
tain degree of Heat, which makes Plants and Animals be nou- 
riſhe, grow, generate, and move, or elſe ſome Subſtance and 
Form more excellent that employsHeat as its Inſtrument for.pro- 
ducing thoſe Aftions. And this is moſt probaþlc. For other- 
wiſe, A Subſtance compounded of Matter and Form ſhould, 
contrary to the Maxim,be made of that which isnot Subſtance, 
if Forms were only accidental. They are introduc'd into a 
capable Subjett by an Univocal Agent, which by generation 
communicates a ſoul of the ſame Nature with its own, which 
1s material,and conſequently diviſible; yet ſo diviſible as that it is 
not diminiſhed in the traduction, no more than the Species of a 
Looking-glaſs which produces it ſelf wholly and entirely in all 
bodies capable of it, or thenthe flame of a candle wherewith 
a thouſand others may be lighted, without any diminution of 
its ſubſtance, | ; 

The ſecond faid, That Forms are primogenial Principles, no 
more generable than the Mattcr which they always accompany, 


and according to whole diſpoſitions they only change appear- 


ance, For'tis not credible that Forms, the principal pleces of 


the world (without which it would be depriv'd of that _ 
whi 
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| Ing to the ſeveral difpoſitions of its Subject. 


which it bears its name, to wit, Ornament and Beauty) are 


ſubject to continual--corruption-3 'otherwiſe the world and the 


natures therein contain'd would have been chang'd in fo long a 
time, and yet they remain till the ſame. Beſides, if Forms | 
periſh, they muſt either be annihilated (bur nothing 1s ſo in na- 


| ture) orelſe reſolv'd into that whereof they are compos'd,fince 


they are ſuppos'd material-z and nevertheleſs we ſee no remain- 
der of them. *Tis therefore always the ſame form but diverſly 
drefs'd, and faid'to be generated when it changes froman im- 
perfect to a perfect tate z and to. be corrupted when it returns 
into a worſe condition then what is had before; both, accord- 

The third ſaid, -That all natural Forms are nothing but Acci- 
dents, fince they are in matter as in aſubject,from which they are 
infeparable;'andinot as parts; for they are parts of the whole,but 
not of the Matter. The Forms of the Elements are the firſt Quali- 
ties. And asall Mixtsare compounded of the four Elements, ſo 
they derive their form(as well as their matter)from them, which 
follows the nature of theElement predominant in the:Compound. 
Thus Drineſs:is the Form of- a ſtone, which hath more of earth 
than of any other Element 3 Oyl is humid, becauſe aerial ; all Li- 
ving Cfeatures-are Hort, by reaſon of Heat, 'the'nobleſt and 
molt active quality, which, attaining to the proportion requt- 
ſite for performing the offices of life, is' call'd a Soul 5 and ac- 
cording as it is niore or lefs refin'd, and meets with different ſub- 
jets, *tis called a Vegetative Soul in Plants, and a Senſitive ſoul 
in Brutes.' I fay further, that theſe Forms are -nothing but 
Modes and Faſhions of Being. ' For as Water turn'd into Air, 
and this into Fire by rarefa&tion, or into Water by condenſation, 
are. ſtill the ſame , not differing but according as their parts 


are more or leſs cloſez ſoas well Forms purely natural as other 


living -Forms, are nothing but Modes and Faſhions of Being of 
the Elements, their Qualities, and the ſeveral Mixtures from 
which thoſe Forms reſult. 

The fourth ſaid, according to Anaxagorar's opinion, T hat all 
things are in all, and conſequently Forms in the Matter, out of 


' whole boſom they are educ'd by Agents conjoyning things of 


the ſame Nature, and ſeparating others. As Art (which imi- 
tates Nature”) makes not Wine, but only preſfles out that vege- 
tal juice which: was before in the Grapez and out of Marble 
forms a Statue only by paring off what was ſuperfluous : ſo out 
of the Earth, Nature forms Plants, which are turn'd into' the 
ſubſtance of Animals, whoſe bodies are again reduc'd into Earth. 

The fifth maintain'd the opinion of Albert the Great, who Is 
for the Generation of things, which the preceding opinion 
over throws, holding nothing to be new generated z He ſaid, 
that Forms are indeed-inthe Matter, yet not entire and perfect, 
but only by halves and begun; according to theireflence, not 
according to their exiſtence, which they acquire by the Agents 
Which educe things out of their cauſes, The 
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The Sixth ſaid, If ir were ſo, then there would be no ſub- 
ſtantial Generation, becauſe Exiſtence is nothing bur a Manner 
of Being, adding nothing to Eſlence, nor really diſtinguiſh'd 
from it. Wherefore I embrace Ariſtotle's opinion, that Forms 
are in the Matter, but only potentially,and as the Matter is capable 
of them 3 juſt as Wax is potentially Ceſar's Statue, becaute ca- 
pable of receiving that form. This he calls, to be drawn and 
educ'd out of the power or boſom of the Matter: which is not 
to bereceiv'd in it, or to depend of its diſpoſitions, fince this 
belongs alſo to the Rational ſou], which: 1s not receiv'd in the 
body till the previous diſpoſitions,neceſlary for its reception,be 
introduc'd therein 3 but the Matter it felf concurrs, though in 
a paſſive way, not only to diſpoſe it ſelf, but alſo to produce 
the Form, and conſequently to preſerve it. Which is not appli- 
cable to the Rational loul, whoſe Being depends not anywiſc up- 
on the Matter. 

The Seventh ſaid, Matter, being a Principle purely paſſive 
and incapable of all action, cannot produce any thing, much 
leſs Forms, the nobleſt Entities in the world. 'Tis the principle 
of impotence and imperfection, and cont the uglin*fs, 
deformity, contrary to the Form whereof it ſhould partike, 
if it contain'd the ſame in power, as Wine and Pepper do Heat, 
which becomes aCtual and ſenſible when reduc'd into act by our 
Natural Heat which looſens it from the parts which confin'd it. 
Wherefore Forms come from without, namely, from Heaven 
and its nobleſt part the Sun, the Father of Forms, which are 
nothing but Beams of light deriv'd from himas their Fountain, 


» whoſe heat and influences give motion and life 3 which 1s the 


abode of Heat in Humidity : not Elementary Heat ; for then 


Arſenic, Sulphur, and other Mixts, abounding with this Heat, - 


ſhould bavelife ; but Serpents, Salamanders, Fiſhes, Hemlock, 
Poppies, and other exceſsively cold Plants and Animals, ſhould 
not. Moreover in whatever manner the Elements and their 
Qualities be mix'd, they are ſtill Elements, and can produce no- 
thing above their own Nature, which 1is,to calefie, refrigerate, 
attenuate, rarefie, condenſe; but not the internal and exter- 
nal ſenſes, the various motions and other actions of life, which 
can proceed only from a Celeſtial Heat, fuch as that 1s which 
preſerves a Plant amid(t the rigours of Winter 5 whoſe 
coldneſs would ſoon deſtroy the Plant's heat, if it were of the 
ſame nature. Hence Vegetative and Senſitive Souls having no 
Contraries, becauſe Contraries are plac'd under the ſame Genus, 
(but the Celeſtial matter whereot theſe ſouls are conſtituted, 
and the Elements are not) therefore they are not corruptibleat- 


ter the manner of other Mixts 3 but likelight, ceaſe to exiſt 


upon the cclJation of the diſpoſitions which maintain'd them. 
For,fuch is the order of Nature, that when a Subject is poſleſt 
of all the diſpoſitions requiſite for introduction of a Form, the 


Author of Nature, or (according to Plato.) the Idea, afoor 
| P | Sou 
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| Soul of the World (which Avicenna held to be an Intelligence 


deſtinated to the generation of ſubſtantial Forms) concurrs to 
the production of the Form, as alſo this concourſe ceaſes when 


thoſe diſpoſitions are aboliſhr. 
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CONFERENCE CXXIIL 
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IWhether Lean people are more healthy, and Iong-liv'd 
then Fat. ; 


He Immortality of our ſouls having an abſolute diſpoſiti- 

Y on to length of Life, it depends only upon that of the 
Body, that we donot live Ages as our firſt Fathers did. For 
'tis from ſome defect in theſe bodies that the differences of life 
even in Animals and Plants proceed 3; whence ſome lefs perfett 


fouls, (as thoſe of Oaks) are yet more long-liv'd then thoſe of 


Beaſts. The ſigns of long and ſhort lite, are either ſimply ſuch, 
or alſo cauſes and effe&ts. Such is the contormation of the parts 
of our body.” A great number of Teeth 1s held a ſign of longz- 
vity, as well becauſe 'tis an effect of the ſtrength of the Forma- 
tive Faculty and Natural Heat, as that thereby the food is bet- 
ter maſticated and prepar'd;- and the other concoCtions and 
functions more perfectly perform'd, whence comes health and 
long life. So alſo the Habit of the body 1s not ſimply a fign, but 
likewiſe an effect of health and cauſe of long lite 5 namely when 
the ſame is moderate, that is, neither fat nor lean 3 which two, 
though comprifable within the latitude of health,which admits a 
a great latitude,are yet ſo much leſs perfect as they decline from - 
that laudable diſpoſition which is the rule and ſquare of all others. 
Now to make a juſt compariſon,we mult conſider the Fat and the 
Lean in the ſame degree of exceſs or detect from this Mediocrity, 
and compare Philetas the Poet (who was ſo dry and lean that 
he was fain to faſten leaden ſoles to his ſhoos for fear the wind 
ſhould carry him away) with Dz7onyſexs of Heraclea who was 
choakt with fat, unleſs his body were continually beſet with 
Leeches. Or elſe we mult obſerve inboth an equality of Vi- 
gour inthe Principles of Lite, to wit, the Radical Heat and 
Moiſture inthe ſame proportien, the fame age, under the ſame 
climate, regiment, and exerciſcs; otherwiſe the compariſon will 
be uncqual : and laſtly, we mult diſtinguiſh the fleſhy, great- 
Iimb'd,and muſculous from the far. This premis'd,l am of Hip- 
pocrates's Opinion, Aph. 44. Sect. 2. that ſuchas are groſs and 
tat naturally, dic ſooner then the Jean and lender 3 becauſe the 
Vellels of the latter, eſpecially the Veins, are larger, and con- 
ſequently-fuller of Blood and Spirits, which are the Architccts 
and principal Organs of Life : on the contrary, the Fat have 

{ſmaller Veſlels by reaſon of their coldncts which copſtringes 

them z 
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them as is {een 1n Women, Eunuchs:, and Children, whoſe 
voices are there{ore mote ſhrill, and who have alſo lets health 
and life. _ | 

The Second fatd, Nature hath furniſht Animals with Fat, to 
the end to pielerve them from external injuries, and therefore 
the Lean, who are unprovided thereof, muſt be of ſhorter life : 


fornot many, beſides decrepit\old people,die of a natural death; 


that is, proceeding from cauſes within, whereas moſt diſcalſes 
ariſe froin external cauſes, wherewith the Fat are leſs incom- 
moded , eſpecially with cold, the ſworn enemy of life 5 the 
ſmallneſs of their pores, andethe fat which environs them, ex- 
cluding all qualities contrary to life, and withall hindring the 
diſlipation of the Natuzal, Heat, which becomes more viporots 
by the confinement; juſt.as the Bowels are hotter in Winter, be- 
cauſe the cold air hinders the efflux of the heat and fpirits,caus'd 
in Summer, and inlean bodies, whoſe pores. beiag more open, 
cannot retain-thoſe volatile ſubſtances. So that.had the Fat lets 
heat, -as they have not (for plenty of fat argues plenty of blood, 
the purer and more alery part whereot diſtilling like dew 


through the coats of the Veſlels, and paſſing through the 


Muſcles, when it comes to the Membranes, is by them condens'd 
intothat whitiſh ſubſtance rather by their Uenfity and natural 
property then by their coldneſs) yet this Heat being better dif- 
pens'd, and leſs alter'd in the Fat then in the, Lean, muſt conſe- 
quently cauſe fewer diſeaſes, and laſt longer. 

The Third ſaid, Life is the continuance of Heat in, Humid1- 
ty, not aqueous and excrementitious as: that of fat people is, 
but oleaginous. and aerial; and the longer this Heat, {ublilts 
therein, the longer doth lite laſt. Now it, continues, longer in 


the Fat, whoſe more open pores let out the fuligingus excre- 


ments rais'd by Heat ; which in fat bodies, , whoſe palſlages are, 
ſtopt by the coldnels or clamminels of pituitous humors, [tag- 
nate and choke the heat, like fire that wants free tranſpiration, 
ſo necellary to lite that it cannot ſublilt a moment without this 
ation, whereby the ſoul aitracts air in at all parts of the body, 
eſpecially the mouth, for refreſhing and ventilating, the, heat, 


and recruiting the ſpirits, and by the fame paſlages emits the tu- 
liginolities neceflarily following all conſumption of humidity 


by Heat. Which cauſes of Death being internal and conlc- 
y -. . Y 4 # & 
quently necetlary and inevitable; are much'more conſiderable 


then the external}, whereto lean people are ſubje&, and which 


- 


may be more cafily avoided and remedied, 


The fourth ſaid, That Fat perſons have a more moderate and, 
Ic conſuming heat, its activity being allay'd by the hu midity of 


their Conſtitution 3 and therctore 'tis more durable than that 
of lcan people, whoſe heat atready violent of it {elf is render'd 
more active by ticcity, which isa ſpur to it. Hence they 1n- 
dure ia{ting with more trouble than the Far, whoſe moiſt ſub- 


ſtancc both moderates and feeds their heat, which appears to 
P 2 Ee, the 
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the touch very gentle and temperate, as that of Jean perſons is 
V ſharp and pungent. Moreover, Diſeaſes of Inanition, tro which 
the lean are ſubject, are more difficult to cure, than thoſe of 
Repletion incident tothe Fat. Andold age which continually 

dries us up, 1s the tendency to Death, which 1s ficcity it ſelf. 
The Fitth ſaid, Health being a Diſpoſition according to Na- 
ture, which renders a man capable of performing the offices of 
life aright, and this diſpoſition confifting in a due proportion of 
the firſt qualities, which makes a harmony and laudable temper 
of the four humors3 the principal evidence thereof js a good 
ſtate and habit of the body call'd by the Phyſicians Exexia ; and 
that Extreme which comes neareſt this, is the moſt healthy and 
fitteſt for long life. The functions of life are Natural, Vital, 
and Animal ; all which are better perform'd by the lean than 
the fat. Firſt, the Natural, which are Nutrition, Growth, 
and Generation ; becauſe rhe hotter fleſh of the lean attracts 
_ more thanthat of the fat, which may indeed imbibe the nutri- 
tive juices, but cannot perfealy concoct and aſſimilate the fame 
for want of ſufficient heat 3 whence they produce abundance of 
crude flegmatick excrements, which render them pale and 
bloated. For their more fatneſs proceeds from want of heat to 
confume ſuperflunies. Secondly, growth being an effect of 
heat,theFat grow lefs,becaufe they are lefs hot than theLean.For 
heat rarefies, ſubtiliſes, dilates, and make the parts mount up- 
£ wards, as its defeCt makes the humors ſettle downwards ; hence 
women are never ſotallas men, and their lower parts are groſ- 
{er 3 whereas the upper parts of men, as the head and breaſt, 
are more large. Thirdly, the'lean are more apt for generation, 
becauſe their ſpirits are more refin'd.and their feed more concot 
and plentiful than thac of the fat ; the pureſt portion of whoſe 
blood is turn'd into fat inftead of feed ; whence all guelded Ani- 
mals become fat z and,according to Ariſtotle, fat women are for 
the moſt part barren,bear ſeldom; who alfo,as well as men of the 
ſame habit, are more inclin'd to love ; but we are commonly 
molt le&to that which we perform beſt. Then the Vital Fundi- 
ons too, are, more perfectly perform'd in the lean; 'as appears by 
their large reſpiration, their ſtrong and great pulſe, the nimble- 
nefs in their motions and paſhons. Laſtly, fo alſo are the Ani- 
wal, to wit, outward and inward ſenſation, by reaſon of the 
pureneſs and ſubtlety of their ſpixits, (which likewiſe cauſes 
goodneſs of wit) and of the diſpoſition of their Organs, more 
purih'd, and leſs burden'd with clouds andexcrementitious hu- 
gg which renderthe fat more heavy both of mind and 

ody. 
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CONFEERNCE CX XIV. 


Whether we may better truſt one whom we have oblig'd, 
or one that hath oblig'd us. 


{ being the fruit of Friendſhip, yea, the ſweet 
bond wherewith this Virtue unites Hearts; it may ſeem 
we ought to have moſt in him that loves moſt perfe&ly, namely, 
he that hath oblig'd us. For as 'tis harder to give thento receive, 
becauſe we cannot give without depriving our ſelves of what we 
enjoy,(which is contrary to our natural inclination)ſoit isa more 
virtuous ation, and argues a greater kindneſs: the receiver of 
a benefit finding no difficulty inthis aQion of receiving it. More- 
over, we cannot doubt of hisgood will , who obliges us by his 
benefits z but we _ of his, that receives. For it frequently 
happens to thoſe that do good, as it did to the Sower in the 
Goſpel, part of whoſe ſeed fell in ſtony places, part amongſt 
thorns, part in the high-way, and was devoured by birds ; and 
the leaſt part upon good ground, and brings not forth fruit but 
in its own time. : Yea, there are many that hate nothing ſo 
much as the remembrance of thoſe that have done them good, 
as if their preſence were an Univerſal Reproach,notwithſtanding 
that a ſecond benefit revives the firſt, and a third or fourth carmot 
but mind them of the preceeding. But when you have obtain'd 


of them toremember it, yet many regret nothing more then to 
| payadebt, becauſe conſtraitfd thereto,either by Law or Daty ; | 


and Man being of his own Nature free, hates nothing ſo much 
as to do any thing by conſtraifit. Hence, if he requites an Ob- 
ligation, 'tis not with that freeneſs and cheerfulnefſs which is re- 


| quiſite togood Offices , and becomes a BenefaCtor 5 in whom 


therefore we have more reaſon to confide then in another. 

The Second faid, . The little fidelity now in the world, even 
amongſt neareſt Relatives, makes it reaſonable to enquire, 
Who may be truſted, And if the fear of Ingratitude, (the moſt 
vulgar crime, though in ſhew much deteſted by all the world) 
is the cauſe why he who hath donegood to another, yet dares 
not truſt him ; the receiver thereof hath oftentimes no leſs 
doubt of his Benefa&or's intention. For though he hath re- 
ceiv'd a ſeeming teſtimony of his kindnefs, yet the motives of 
benefits procecding ſometimes from an other cauſe befides true 
Friendihip, ſuſpicion may as well ariſe inthe Receivers, as in the 
eivers Mind. Many give onely that they may rcceive with 
Ulury 3 others, out of vanity, and ro make Creatures and 
Cticnts: which they regarding no longer bur as their inferiors 


2nd dependents, 'tis as dangeraus for theſe to confide in their - 


BenefaCtors, as for afſlave to uſe contidence towards his Maſter, 


or a Vaſſal towards his Lord 3 not often allow'd by the reſpect 
an 
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- becauſe 


and timerouſneſs of the leſs towards the great, as commonly 
thoſe are that give *-Whereas we ordinarily find in him whom 
we have oblig'd nothing but Subje&ion and Humility, Virtues 
much diſpoſing the mind to Gratitude, which cannot bur aſſure, 
their Benefactors'f their fidelity. © Nor can they eafily be un- 
gratcful if they would, your confidence in them obliging them 
continually to fidelity, and; withall, giving them occation to 
requite your kindneites by their afiduity and'ſervices. Which, 
was the recompence wherewith the poor amongſt the Jews pay'd 
their Creditors, by ſcrving.-them'for ſome years. So that he is 
ſcarce leſs blameable who:diſtruſts him whom he hath oblig'd, 
and by this ditdence deprives him of the means of requital, then 
he who having, recerv'd:a benefit. betrayes his BenefaCtor ; the 


Tnjuſtice being almoſt, altke.in both. If the firſt complains of 


having been deceiy'd by him whom he finds ungratctul ; the ſe- 


- cond, + in whom his, Benefactor puts not the confidence which he 


ought, will haveno leſs cauſe of complaint that on the contra- 
ry - hath diſtruſted him, and: foil 'd.the-luſtre of the firſt Ob- 


ligation by his diffidence, and bad opinion of him; which is to, 


thy of it, 14 43 5e5 | | 
The Third ſaid, [That if, Men were perfe&t, Communicative ; 
Juſtice , would require: of them that the receiver of a benefit. 
thould repay the like, or atleaſt fome acknowledgment: by his 
endeavours : Which the Pocts intimated by the Graces, holding 
Hand .in Hand. But the perverſity of Man is ſuch, that the more: 
he is oblig'd to this Duty, . the worſe he acquits himſclt.thereof, 
not CONE ANY thing handſomely. bat what, he does freely ; and 
cing.a vain-gloriqus Creature, he:hates nothing 10, 
much as to be ſ{ubje&, and.to/pay homage to him that hath done 
him good; ,wholſc preſence, feems to upbraid\him with his own 
meaneſs. If. he loves his Benefactor, 'tis with an intcreſ(s'd and 
PET y aftection 3' whereas that of the former is free from . 
all ſelf-reſpect, and proceeds meerly from a principlc of Virtue, 
and conſequently , is with more reaſon to be rely'd upon. 
Moreover, a Work-man loves his Production more then he 1s 
lov'd by it : as alſo God doth his Creatures; and Fathers, their. 
Children. Now a Benefactor, who is a kind of Work-man 
and-Artificer of our good Fortune, cheriſhes and loves us as his 
work and creatures, becauſe he ſeems concern'd for our preſer- 
vation; juſt as Cauſes are for that of their Effects, in which them- 
{elves revive, and ſeem to be re-produc'd. : 
. The Fourth ſaid, That -our Natural Sentiments incline us 
more to rcly upon thoſe whom we bave oblig'd, then upon 
thoic who have. oblig'd us; not ſo much by way of chal- 
lenging a requital, ( for Obligations arc not to be done in 
hope of recompence ; which would be exchange rather than 
kindneſs ) as. becauſe we are apt to truſt thoſe molt, whom 


we love moſt. But we love thoſe molt, to whom we 
: have 


tax himſelf of-impudence for baving done. good to one unwors- | 
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have given greateſt Teſtimony of our. Aﬀe&tions. A Man 
may be deceiv'd in reckoning his benefits as cauſes of Amj- 
ty in the receiver 3 but, they are certain Effefts and Signs of 
Af<Ction in the beſtower : So thatin reſpeCt of us , 'tis mani- 
feltly better to truſt him whom we have oblig'd, than him who 


hath oblig'd us. The fame is prov'd alfo in reſpect of him that 


is oblig'd ; even the wild beaſts are tam'd, and, inſtead of hurt- 
ing, obey thoſe that feed them 3 and therefore 'twere injurious 
to humanity,not to judge It capable of acknowledging abenefit 
which it knows how to conferr without provocation. For upon 
examination , the Cauſes of Ingratitude will be found to ariſe 
from thole who boaſt of the title of BenefaQtorsz the impru- 
dence whereof is ſo great in ſome, that they diſpleaſe more than 
oblige, by Prefents unſeaſonably given, of no value, and (con- 
trary to Seneca's advice) of little duration, intermixt with ill Ot- 


fices, inſtead of being fenc'd with new to keep out the rain of 


the diſguſts and coldnefles which deſtroy Friendſhip ; with re- 


gret,and not with a chearful Coutntenance ; after denials and de- 


| layes, ſo that the thing ſeemes rather ſnatch'd then receiv'd; 


diminiſh'd by burthenſome conditions 3 and laſtly, nullifi'd by 
reproaches, if not requited as ſoon as was expected. Whence 
ſuch pretended benefits deſerve rather the name of Out-rages : 
And nevertheleſs, being there are many that are gratefu], even 
for tuch benefits, we may juſtly conclude that Courtefies done 
with their due circurnſtances, are far more capable to oblige the 
reccivers to Gratitude, which cannot confiſt with Untaith- 
fuinefs. 2. 

The Fifth. ſaid, That the Decifton of this, as of all other 
Moral Qucſtzons, depends upon perſons, times, places, and other 
circumſtances whereupon Prudence is founded, which teaches 
when, how, and whom we are to truſt. Yet, ſuppoſing circum- 
ſtances alike, and two perſons equally virtuous , one of which 
hath done me good, pl the other receiv'd good from me; the 
contrary Reaſon of the Law, which preſumes him alwayes bad 
who hath been once bad, makes me judge, That-he who hath 


once done, me good, will ſooner do me good again then another 3 . 


and therefore that I ought rather to truſt him. 


4 


CONFERENCE CX XV. 


F Of the Cauſes of Freezing and Thawing. 


A S Heat and Cold are the Efficient Cauſes of all Meteors, fo 


Drineſs and Moiſture ſupply Matter for them, ſublim'd 
and made volatil by extraneous Heat. Vapours which make 
Aqueous Meteors, are of two forts; ſome aſcend to the Middle 


Region of the Air, whoſe coldneſs condenſes them into a _— 
| whic 
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which afterwards turnes into Rain, Snow, or Hail : Others, 
through the weakneſs of Heat, or tenuity of their Matter unable 


 toaſcend , turn into Miſts and Dew, and the Serene which pre- 


ceedes it, and Froſt. For the Matter both of Froſt and Dew, 
isa ſubtil thin Vapour, which when ſpread equally and uniform- | 
ly about the Earth, hinders not the Air's tranſparency, which 
therefore in time of Froſt is alwayes clear and ſerene, But their 
Efficient is diſtin 5 that of Dew is the moderate Coldneſs of the 
Night, whence 'tis moſt frequent in temperate Seaſons ; thatof 
a Froſt is Vehement Cold, whereby being firſt condens'd, it falls 
down in form of Cryſtal : Yet Cold alone ſuffices not to produce 
Froſt; for then Water, which is cold in an eminent degree, 
ſhould be alwayes frozen. But ſome terrene and grots parts muſt 
ſerve for an uniting medium to compact the moiſt parts of the 
Water or Vapour , which being naturally fluid, cannot be 
link'd together but by means of ſome dry parts fixing and re- 
{training their fluidity. Hence the impureſt and molt com- 
pounded Liquors are ſooneſt frozen ; diſtill'd Waters, difficulcly, 
by reaſon of their ſimplicity z Vinegar (though cold) never, 
by reaſon of the tenuity of its parts. But the ſurface of waters 
being full of earthy and groſs parts, which could not accompa- 
ny the Vapours or Exhalations, drawn up by the Sun's heat, is 
therefore tr{t frozen ; even that of running waters, though nor _ 
ſo eaſily, by reaſon of their motion makes a divulfion of their 
parts; as neither Oyle very eafily, ( by reaſon of its aerio!s 
and unCctuous humidity ) the Sea, and Hot Spirits; which yet 
Experience ſhews are Gnas frozen by Vehement Cold; the 
Poet in his deſcription of the ſharpneſs of Winter, in his Geor- 
gicks, ſaying, that chey cleav'd Wine with hatchets ; and the 
Northern Navigations of the Hollazders, relating that they were 
detain'd three moneths under the ſeventy fourth Degree, where 
their Ships were frozen in the ma in ſea. 

The Second ſaid, That Heat and Cold are the immediate Cauſes 
of Freezing and Thawing, but 'tis hard to know, Whence that 
Heat and Cold comes ? Now becauſe Cold is onely the Privati- 
on Of Heat, as Darkneſs is of Light; we ſhall ſufficiently under- 
ſtand the Cauſes of Cold and of Freezing, it we know thoſe of 
Heat which cauſes Thawing. The truth is, the Sun, whoſe ap- 
proach and remorteneſs makes the diverſities of Seaſons accord- 
ing to the different mutations which he cauſes in the qualities of 
the Air, contribute thereunto, but the Earth helps too 3 he can- 
not do it alone ; for we ſee that the Snow on the C—_ 
which approach neareſt Heaven, is laſt melted. But the Sun 
Rays piercing into the boſome of the Earth, draw out that 
Fire which is inclos'd in its entralls 3 and becauſe the Sun re- 
moves but a very little from the Xquinoctial Line, therefore 
that part of the Earth which anſwers to that of Heaven where 
the Sun continually refides, is alwayes Hot 3 and by a contrary 
Reaſon, that under the Poles is alwayes extreamly cold : And 

even 
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even  Country-people obſerve winds to be the Cauſe of theſe. 


Effets; for thoſe that blow from the North quarter, bring 
with them an extream cold Air, which is the cauſe of Freezing ; 
and thoſe from the South bring on us an Air extreamly heated by 
the continuall action of the Sun, and fo are the cauſe of 
Thawing. | 

The Third faid, That Winds being continual, becauſe their 
matter never fails, it happens that the ſtrongeſt gets the better 
of the weakeſt, and they chaſe one another 3 whence Virgilcalls 
them Wreſtlers. When vhe South Winds blow, ( which are 
more frequent, and more groſs then the Northern or Eaſtern, 
by reaſon of the Sun's ſtrength in the South, which opens the 
Pores of the Earth more :) the copious Exhalations which iſſue 
out of it, are hotter than thoſe which come out of the Pores of 
the Northern Earth, which are cloſed up by Cold, whence the 
Winds blowing from thence are colder and thinner 3 juſt as 
our breath is cold when we contract our Mouthes, and hot when 
wedilate them. In like manner, the Exhalations ifluing out of 
the Earth's Pores, are hotter or colder, according as the paſlages 
out of which they proceed are more or leſs dilated, and conſe- 
quently, cauſe Freezing or T hawing. 

The Fourth ſaid, That the Sun or other Stars are onely re- 
mote Cauſes of Freezing and Thawing 3 namely, by their Heat 
which ſerves to raiſe the Vapors,which are the next cauſes there- 
of , according as they partake more or leſs of that external 
Heat 3 or, (as the Chymilts ſay) as they are full either of certain 
nitrous and diſſolving Spirits which cauſe Thawing, or of coagu- 
lating ones which cauſe Freezing; ſuch as thoſe are, harden Plants 
into Stones, which ſo preſently congeal drops of water in 
Caves and Water-droppings, and form the Cryſtals of the Rock. 
Moreover, juſt before it freezes, Sinks, and other ſtinking places 
ſmell more ſtrong, by reaſon that the Spirits and Vapors of the 
Earth are complicated with thole ſtinks as they iflue forth. 

The Fifth faid, That the Cauſe of Thawing is to be attribu- 
tedtothe Heat of the Earth, which exhaling warm Vapors, fi (t 
heats the bottomie of the Water, ( for which reaſon Fiſh retire 
thither) then they mollific and moiſten the ſurtace of the Wa- 
ter, or the Earth hardned by Cold. Mareover, that Heat which 
is found in the deepeſt Mines where the Labourers work naked, 
and moſt ordinarily in the Water without enduring any Cold 
the veins of Sulphur, Bitumen, Vitriol, and Arſenick, which 
are found in the entralls of the Farth ; the Hot Springs, andthe 
Volcanoes in its ſurface, ſuthcicntly argue, That if there be not a 
Central Fire, ( as the Pythagoreans held) yetthere-is a great 
Heat there , like that of Living Bodies, which concocts Metals, 


and makes Plants grow. Hence the changes of Air are firſt ait- - 


coverd in Mines by the Vapors ariling from beneath, which 
hinder Reſpiration, and make the Lamps burn dim, or go quite 
out. Whereby 'tis evident that they are exhaled by the Heat 

ER of 
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of the carth, and not attracted by that of the Sun and Stars, 
which penetrate but a very little way into the earth. Now as 
our bodies are inwardly hotter in Winter; fo this heat of the 
earth being concentred in itſelf, (as appears by Springs which 
ſmoke in that ſeaſon, and by the heat of ſubterraneous places ) 
raiſesgreater plenty of warm Vapors, which in Winte render 
the Weather moiſt'and rainy : but when rain or the coldneſs of 
the air ſtops thoſe pores, then thoſe Exhalations being ſhut up, 
the Air remains cold,and it freezes; which froſt is again diflolv'd 
by their eruption. For the naturaÞ heat of the Earth, being 
conſtring'd and render'd ſtronger by the ambient Cold, drives 
out hotter and more copious exhalations, which confiſt either 
of the rain-water wherewith it is moiſtned, or of other humi- 
dities;z and which arriving at the ſurface of the Earth which is 
frozen, ſoften it and fill the air with clouds, which always ac- 
company a Thaw, as Serenity do's a Froſt. : 

The Sixth ſaid, That as Hail is nothing but Rain congeal'd, 
fo Froſt. is nothing but Dew condens'd by the vehemence of - 
Cold, and in the Water 'tis call'd Ice - which coldnefs conden- 
fing the Water, (which is a diaphanous body, and confequent- 
ly hath an internal avd radical light) is the cauſe of its white- 
neſs, which is the beginning of light, as the Stars are the con- 
dens'd parts of their Orbs. Unleſs you had rather aſcribe that 
whitenels to the Air included mthe Iee, which alſo makes the 
ſame ſwim upon the water. An Evidence that Cold alone is not 
the cauſe of Freezing; (for Cold alone render bodies more 
ponderous by condenſing their parts, whence Ice ſhould be hea- 
vier then Water) but there is requir'd, ' beſides, ſome hot and 
dry exhalation, which infinuating into the Water , gives it 
levity. 

The Seventh ſaid, That ſuch bodies as are frozen, are ſo far 
from receiving augmentation of parts, that they loſe the thinneſt 
of their own; hence a bottle ſo cloſe ſtopped that the air can- 
not get in to ſupply the place of the thinner parts which tranſ- 
ſpire and periſh upon freezing, breaks in pieces for avoiding of 
vacuity. And Wine and Fruits loſe their taſt upon the loſs of 
their ſpirits, when they are frozen : which ſpirits not bein 
able to tranſpire in Cabbages and other Viſcous Plants digeſt 
their crudities, and by that means render the ſame Plants more 
tender, | ; 
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CONFERENCE CXXVI. 
Of the Cauſes of the Small Pox. 


of ps variety wherewith this Malady afflifts, or that which 
it cauſes in the body, hath given it the name of Yariole 
(Variolles or Vairolles) as its reſemblince to the bliſters,and to 
the manner wherewith the Venereous Diſeaſe invades the 1ndi- 
ans (to whom the ſame is Epidemical, being cauſed by the cor- 


ruption of the air) cauſcs it to be called the Small Pox. Theſe 


are effloreſcences or puſtules appearing upon the body, eſpect- 
ally thoſe of Children by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of their ſkin, 
with a Feaver, pain, ſcabbineſs,and purulent matter. This ma- 
lady comprizesthree ſorts of Diſeaſes; Namely.[ntemperature,in 


its feaver and inflammation; Bad conformation.,in the little Emi- - 


nenciesz and ſolution of continuity, in the Ulcers. Its prece- 
dent figns are commonly. hoarſneſs of the voice, pain of the 
head, inflammation of the whole face, yawnings, diſtentions; 
trembling of the, whole body, ſneezings, and ſtitches. Its con- 
comitant, eſſential, and pathognomonical figns are,Deliration, 
frightful Dreams, pains of the Breaſt and Throat, difficulty of 
Reſpiration, and a Continual Feaver, which is ſometimes pu- 
trid, ſometimes not. All which figns proceed from the violent 


ebulition aud agitation of the humours, the conjun& cauſe of 


this Malady an effe& of the natural heat 3 which being irritated 
by their Malignity, drives them outwards to the rarkice where 
they raiſe thoſe little Tumours ; which, if red and leſs high, 
make the Meazles; and when more eminent, the Small Pox:the 
Pimples whereof at firſt appear very ſmall, afterwards in time 
wax red, and grow bigger from day today till they become 
white ; then they ſuppurate and dry, and laſtly,falling off com- 
monly leave marks behind them, not to be got away, becauſe 

they have conſumed the ſkin which is never generated anew. 
The ſecond faid, A common effe& muſt have a common 
cauſe. Now the Small Pox and Meazles(which difter only, in 
that the former is produc'd of thinner,and the latter of thicker 
blood) are diſeaſes not only common to many;bur ſo few eſcape 
them that a general rule here ſcarce admits any exceptions. Twa 
Cauſes there are, the Material, or the Efficient. The former is 
the impurity of the Menſtrual blood which ſerves for nouriſh- 
ing thefetxs in the womb ; where at firſtit attracts the pureſt 
and ſweeteſt blood, but when a bigger the groſs together 
with the thin. So that as Horſes once in their lives caſt the 
Strangles, ſo men mult alſo once purge and void that menſtrual 
10purity, which being equally diſpers'd over all the body and 
in ſmall quantity, hinders not its funtions. The efhcient Cauſe, 
common likewiſe toall men, is the Natural Heat, which drives 
theſe impurities outwards, and ſothey come to appear upon oo 
> _— {kin, 
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ſkin, (which is the Univerſal EmunCtory of the whole body) 
but eſpecially upon the face by reaſon of its tenderneſs, and be- 
cauſe being the place where all the Organs of Senſe termin ate, 
'tis fuller of ſpirits then any other, and conſequently there is a 
greater attraction thither of thoſe malignant Vapors. Now 
that it ſeizes ſome in their childhood, others in their youth, 
ſome very few in old age, and all after a different manner this 
depends upon our particular Conſtitutions, either natural or 
acquiſititious by cuſtom, and along uſe of the _ not natu- 
ral. For.,according as the humonrs reign in the body, they give 
occaſion to the eruption of that Venemous quality which be- 
fore lay hid ; as Madneſs and Leprofie ſometimes appear not 
till after divers years. Our diet alſo contributes thereunto 
for when it ſymboliſeth. with that malignant humour, it en- 
creaſes the quantity thereof; as on the — corrects the 
ſame, and retards its motion. if it beof a laudable temper, or - 
exceed in contrary qualities. | 

The Third faid, What Original Sin is to the ſtate of the Soul, 
that the Small Pox ſeems to | the ſtate of the Body ; for 
this Diſeaſe commonly invades children, who never committed 
any fault in their courſe of living, and whoſe nature ſhould be 
ſo much healthier by how much *tis more vigorous and nearer 
the principles of their Nativity z wherefore it ſeems rather to 
proceed from the vitioſity of the Parents. And as many here- 
ditary diſeaſes come from the bad diſpoſition of the feed ; fo 
fromthe impurity of the blood (the material principle of our 
bodies) ſome may alſo ariſe 3 as Tettars, Kibes , Corns, and 
other deformities of the ſkin, which happen to children, very 
like this. Moreover, this diſcaſe uſually breaks forth in the fe- 
venth andninth, which are the firft climaCterical years 3 when 
Nature endeavours the perfection of her work by purging and 
cleanſing it of all impurities. And as New Wine, when it 
comes to work, caſts forth all the heterogeneous impurities in 
it's body 3 ſodoth the natural heat attempt the like by cauſmg 
an ebullition of the blood and ſpirits : whether this Fermenta- 
tion happens by the univerſal fpirit of the world, asthoſe in 
other natural bodies; or whether (as 'tis moſt probable) it 
proceeds from the very ſtrength of nature, whoſe motions, 
although regular and certain, are yet unknown to any other 
befides it ſelf, which produces them according to the difpofiti- 
ons of the Subje& wherein it refides. 

The Fourth ſaid, Phat being our bodies were always form'd 
of the maternal blood, and indu'd with one andthe ſame na- 
tural heat, (which two are held the, material and efficient cauſes 
of the Small Pox) this Diſeaſe ſhould have been in all times and 
placesz and yct it was unknown before the Arabians, in whoſe 
time #t began to appear. For the little red round puſtules, and 
thoſe other like oe-bitings mention'd by Hippocrates, Aetiws, 


and fome other Ancients, are nothing leſs then the Small Pox 3 
to 
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to which not only Women during their Supprefſions, but even 
brute Beaſts, which have alſo their purgations,(as among others, 
the Bitch, the Mare, and the Shee-Afſs) ought to be ſubject. 
Oa the contrary, ſuch as have burning Feavers ſhould be free 
fromit; if it be true, that the ſeed and leven of this malady is 
diſhpated by the ebullition of the blood, which is vehemenr in 
a Feaver. But 'tis impoſlible to conceive. how a venemous 
and pernicious matter, (as that impure part of the blood is ſaid 
to be) can be preſerv'd for many years in its Maſs 3 for being 
the blood ſerves for continual aliment to all the parts, theſe 
ought to reſent ſomething of that malignity ; yet thoſe that 


are taken with this diſeaſe are uſually the moſt healthy, and of 


a ſanguine conſtitution, which is the moſt laudable. For this 
were to accuſe Nature either of Imprudence or Weatnefs : 
but ſheis good, wiſe, powerful, and folicitous for nothing © 
much as to purifie the body, which ſhe doth not only while the 
child is in the Womb, where ſhe wraps it up in two membranes, 
which receive the Urine, Sweat, and other Excrements of fan- 
- guification (as the Inteſtines dothe groſler excrements) but aſ- 
ſoon as it is born,. ſhe expells its immundicities by bliſters,ſcurfs, 
ſcabs,tumors of the head and other purgations, which Hippocrates 
faith, preſerve from diſeaſes, .c{pecially from the falling fickneſs. 
Nor can the Malignity of the Air be the Cauſe, as Fernelixs 
holds, alledgiog that the difficulty of reſpiration, heavineſs of 
the head, inflammation of the face, and ſuch other concomi- 
tant ſymptoms, ſeem to be caus'd by the vieiouſtieſs of the air, 


which infects the heart, and by that means hurts the other Fun- 


Gions. For then the Small Pox would be as Epidemical as the 
Peſtilence, or any other contagious maladies, and ſeize upon all 
men indifferently, not excepting ſuch as have once had them. 
Wherefore the matter of this diſeaſe is a ſerofity accompanied 


with the humours, which make the Pox appear of ſeveral co-. 


tours, -fometimes Red, Yellow, Black,or White, according as 
the Blood, Choler, Melancholy,or Flegm flow thither ; Wind 
or Water only cauſe bladders or bliſters. Nevertheleſs it muſt 
be confeſſed that this ſerolity acquires ſome particular maligni- 
ty 3 as appears by the deformity cauſed by the puſtules, which 
not only pit the ſkin and fleſh, but ſometimes even corrode and 
rot the bones. \ : 
The Fifth ſaid, That the Small Pox is anew and hereditary 
diſeaſe, and that as all other new maladies of thele laſt ages, 
have always had their cauſes, but only wanted. fitting diſpofiti- 
ons (without which nothing is produced) fo the cauſes of the 
Small Pox have always been exiſtent, but thc particular diſpoſj- 


tions of bodies not lighting upon the point requiſite for its pro- - 


duction, it hath not appeared till theſe Jate times z; whether 
. through the influence of Heaven, or through the Malignity. of 
the Air, or the intemperance of men (the moſt apparent cauſe 
of moſt diſeaſes formerly unknown) or elſe through —_— 
an 
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and conta&,by which way the great Pox'is communicated. For 
the Small is likewiſe contagious, and (which is remarkable ) 
more amongſt Kindred than Strangers ; becauſe they, being ifſu- 
ed of the ſame blood, have greater affinity of diſpoſitions than 


Strangers. 


— 
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Whether we profit beſt by Precepts or Examples. 


| A*” there isnothing ſo hard as to judg of the worth of things, 


ſo it is the higheſt point of prudence to underſtand the 
goodneſs of the meansthat may conduce to ſome end. Precepts 
and Examples are the two Means to attain Vertue;'tis demanded 
which is the beſt and moſt proper. At firſt view,Example ſeems 
to have the ſame advantage over Precept that the Whole hath 
over the Part; fora Good Example, befides being of its own 
nature a vertuous action holds the place of a Moral Rule ; but 
a Precept is only a General Maxim, not necefſlarily follow'd by 
a particular Action : whence it follows, that Precept regards on- 
ly the Underſtanding, whereto it affords ſome light 3 but Ex- 
ample makes 1mprefſion upon both Faculties together, the Un- 
derſtanding and the Will, by an order neceſlary in civil life, 
which is regulated by the example of others. Therefore Great 
Perſons are oblig'd to good Example, which derives its dignit 
from that of the giver. Moreover, Moral Propoſitions are Pl 
reaſonable and conformable tothe inſtinct we have of good, that 
al} the World aflents to them as confider'd in the General. 
There is no body but acknowledges, that, what belongs to each 
man ought to be render'd to him; that, we ought not to do 
that to another which we would not have done to our ſelves: 
yet in the circumſtances and particular caſes we do not always 
apply thoſe precepts; becauſe then they appear clog'd with dit- 
ficulties, to which our paſſion or intereſt give birth. Where- 
fore Example,beng Patticular,is more contiderable in Morality, 
wherein people are govern'd more by opinion then reaſon 3 bur 
Precept 1s Univerſal,and affects the mind only at a diſtance, our 
actions being oftentimes contrary to the ſecret diftates of the Un- 
derſtanding. In Example we feel the force: and application of a 
precept in a particular ſubjeft, and know not only that which 
ought to be done but how it ought to be done by ſeeing it pra- 
ctisd.Experience it ſelf ſhew us,that Doctrine alone is weak and 
little perſwafive, unleſs it be animated by the examples of a good 
life, whoſe filence is mor? eloquent than all precepts. More- . 
over, we are like thoſe with whom welive, and the maladies of 
the body are not ſocontagiousas thoſe of the mind : which not- 


with{tanding may as well profitby bad examples ; as good, the 
Under- 
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Underſtanding being able to turn bad food into good nouriſh- 
ment : And as a brave Action excites good Motions in us by its 
beauty, reſulting from its conformity to Reaſon 3 fo a bad 
Aion, by its deformity and contrariety to Reaſon, gives us 
averſion againſt it, and an inclination to its oppoſite. Socrates 
judg'd no Leſlon fo fit to moderate Anger,as fora Man to behold 
himſelf ina glaſs when he 1s agitated with that Paſſion. Which 


cannot be faid of a bad Precept ; for this being a bad feed, can. 


never produce any fruit but of the ſame Nature. On the other 
fide, Men are ſuch Lovers of Pleaſures, that Virtue ſeparated 
from Delight, ſtumbles them, and ſeemes too ſevere : But Pre- 
cept isa pure Rule of Duty, without any attraftive 3 whereas 
Example, which appears toour Eyes, and is an Action cloth'd 
with circumſtances, perſwades us more fweetly, becauſe we are 
naturally prone to Imitation ; whence it comes to paſs that Co- 
medies are fo charming : And Example is theſubject of Imita- 
tion, but Precept cannot be fo; for it is general of it ſelf, and 
all Moral Actions are ſingular. ” f 

"The Second ſaid, That if it be true, as the Storcks ſay, that 


Virtue 1s nothing elfe but a Science, then Precepts muſt be the 


foundations, as of Science, ſo alſo of Virtute z which indeed 
being a habit of a rea[dnable Faculty, muſt be more promoted 
by Precepts, (which are infallible verities, and ſupply light to 
that Power) than Examples which have no force to convince a 
ſtrong Mind. They who follow Virtue by Example, and nor 
by -Reaſon, have more of the Ape than of the Man; andall the 
ower Example hath, is onely to move the Will to admire 
arid defire Virtue, but not to teach the way of attaining it, as 
Precept doth ; which, beſides being invariable, and always alike 
<oits ſelf, is more eaſie to be applyed than Example, which puts 
on a new face, according to the circumſtances of times, places, 
and perſons ; there being no Actions, how contrary ſoever, but 
have Examples to countenance their goodneſs. Moreover, they 
are either of the time paſt, and ſo move us not much ; orofthe 
preſent, in which there are few of Virtue ; beſides that, they are 
of leſs duration'than Precepts, which are eternal. If vicious 
Examples attract more powerfully to Vice than vicious Precepts, 
the ſame cannot be id of the practice of Virtues; ſince "theſe 
have not all the External Senſes of their party, as Vices have. 
The Third ſaid, That ſenfible and palpable rings, as EX- 
amples are, have more power uponus than bare words, which 
cannot ſo well perſwade a Truth, but that they alwayes leave 
ſome doubting in ns ; whereas Examples being ſenſible, give us a 
more entire and perfet Knowledge : yea, they have influence 
even upon brute beaſts, who learn not by Precepts but by Ex- 
amples, which is an evidence of their certainty ; for a thing is 
the more certain, the more common it is to us with more. Hence 
Plato affirmes, That Examples are neceflary to perſwade high 


and lofty matters, Precepts, indeed, diſpoſe z but Examples 
| animate 
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animate the Soul to Virtue 3 thoſe admoniſh, theſe ſtimulate and 
guide, as in the reſolution of doing well : Inſtructions ſhew the 
way, bur Examples drive us with the point of Honour, and the 
force of Emulation. Nor do Precepts include Examples, but 
the coany? Bo and every Example comprehends a Document. 
When we ſee a Good Man ſquare his Life out to his Duty, we 
find I know not what fatisfattion and contentment in the admi- 
miration of his Virtue ; and this pleaſure makes us conceive, 
ea, {trongly perſwades us, that all Virtues arc amiable. Even 
icious Examples ſometimes make Vice appear to us ſo de- 
form'd, that we detcſt inſtead of purſuing it. Hence the Lace- 
demonians, \etting aſide the Precepts of Temperature , were 
wont to make their Slaves drunk,that the ill-favour'd ſpectacle 
might make their Children abhor that Vice. Laſtly, Our Sa- 
viour, Whoſe Life was a then te $ Example of Virtue, did 
more Works to teach us, then he gave Words and Precepts, 
molt of which are comprehended under Examples and Parables : 
Yea, the Devil, well knowing that Adam's mind was too ſtrong 
to be prevail'd upon by Reaſons, firſt gain'd that of his Wife, 
which was more weak, that he might allure him to fin by her 
Example. 
The Fourthſaid, Theend is not onely more noble, but alſo 
more cflectual than the means ; for 'tis to that alone that they 
aim and terminate. Now the end of all Examples, is to de- 
duce Precepts from them ; which Precepts, are general Notions 
grounded upon many Experiences or Examples.cither of others, 
Or our OWn 3 but theſe being wholly particular, can have no 
power upon the Laden. which frames its concluſions 
onely upon things univerſally true, as Maximes and Precepts are, 
and that more than Examples ; for theſe are never perfect, but 
full of a thouſand defeCts, thoſe ſure and infallible. Morcover, 
Precepts move the Underſtanding, which is the nobleſt of all the 
_ Faculties 3 whereas Examples make impreſſion onely upon the 
outward ſenſes and dull wits. 

The Fifth ſaid, That as the Sight and the Hearing know how 
to put a difference between Colours and Sounds , without 
Learning 3 and all the Faculties can naturally diſcerntheir own 
Objects : So the Underſtanding knows naturally the firſt Prin; 
ciples, aud clearly beholds thoſe firſt Verities: The Will hath 
allo in it ſelf the Principles and Seeds of Virtues, (as the Syn- 
cerefis, and remorſe of Conſcience in the moſt wicked, ſyfticiently 
prove ) and is of it ſelf carryed to Virtuous Actions , without 
* nceding either Preecepts or ” 0620066 equally unprofitable to 

the oy who amend not thereby z and to the good, who want 
them not. | 

The Sixth ſaid, That the Queſtion is to be decided by diſtin- 
euiſhing of the Minds of Men. Thoſe that excel ry gement 
attribute more to Reaſon than to Examples, which being more 
ſenſible, affect the Imagination of duller 3s who are not = 

pable 
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pable of Reaſons. So that though Precepts and Arguments be 
without compariſon more pertcit than Examples; yet becauſe 
very few are capable of them, ( becauſe the generality of the 
World is ſtupid and dull ) therefore they are not generally fo 
proper to teach as Examples; which nevertheleſs being of no 
power , but ſerving onely toclear an obſcure Truth, ought not 
to have any aſcendant over a Mind that is reaſonable and fur- 


niſh'd with Knowledge. 


—_ —— 


——— 
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CONFERENCE CXXVIIL 


Of [ncubi and Succubx ; and whether De1ils 
Can generate. 


jy ſorts of people err in this matter z'the ſuperſtitious, 
and ignorant vulgar, who attribute every thing to Mira- 
cles, and account the ſame done-either by Saints or Devils 3 and 
the Atheiſts and Libertines, who believe neither the one nor the 
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other. Phyſitians take the middle way, diſtinguiſhing. what is | 


fit to be attributed to Nature, and her ordinary motions, from 
what is ſupernatural 3 to which laſt Head, 'tis not reaſonable to 
referr diſeaſes and indiſpolitions, az the Incubus 1s, call'd by the 
Greeks, Ephialtes, and by the vulgar, the Night-mare, 'Tis de- 
fin'd, An impediment of Reſpiration, Speech, and Motion, with 
oppreſſion of the Body, whereby we tcel in our fleep as 'twere 
ſome weight uponthe Stomack. i The Caulc of it isa grols Va- 
por, obſtrufting principally the hinder part of the Brain, and 
indring the egreſs of the Animal Spirits deftioated to the mo- 
tion of the parts; which Vapor is wore cafily difſipable thanthe 
humor which cauſerh the Lethargy, Apoplexy, and other Symp- 
toms, which are therefore of longer duration than this , which 
ceaſes as ſoon as the ſaid Vapor is difſipated. Now whereas the 
Paſſions of the Mind and Body commonly ſupply the matter ot 
Dreams ; (as thoſe that are hungry or amorous, will think they 
_ Eat or ſee what. they love; thoſe that have pain in ſome part, 
dream that ſome body hurts the ſame) hence when Reſpiration, 
( the moſt necetlary of all the animal tunctions): is impeded, we 
Rey imagine we have a load lying on our Breaſts, and 
indring the dilatation of the ſame. | And becauſe the Brain 1s 
employ'd- in the Þrcxbus, therefore all the animal functions are 
hurt ; the Iinagination deprav'd, the Senſation obtunded, Mo- 
tion impeded. Hence thoſe whom this evil ſeizes, endeavor to 
awake, but can ncither move nor ſpeak, till ateer a good white, 
And though the Cauſe of this diforder be within our iclves, nc- 
verthelefs the diltemper'd perſon believes that ſome boty 1s go- 
Ing about to ſtrangle him by ourv ard violence, which the, de- 


praved Imagination rather thinks upon than Internal Caules 5 
R . that 
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that being more ſenſible and common. This has given occaſion 
to the error of the Vulgar, who charge theſe Effets upon Evil 
Spirits, inſtead of imputing them to the Malignity of a Vapor, 
or ſome phlegmatick and groſs humor oppreſling the Stomack 3 
| the coldneſs and weakneſs whereof, ariling from want of Spirits 
and Heat, which keeps all the parts in due order, are the moſt 
-manifeſt Cauſes. Much unlikely it is to be cauſed by Genera- 
tion, which being an Effect of the Natural Faculty, as this of the 
Vegetative Soul , cannot belong to the Devil, who is a pure 
Spirit. 
The Second ſaid, As'tis too groſs to recurr to ſupernatural. 
Cauſes, when patural are evident; fſo'tis too ſenſual to ſeek the 
Reaſon of every thing in Nature, and to aſcribe to meer Phlegm 
and the diſtempered Phant'fie, the Coitions of Dzmons with 
Men;- which we cannot deny without giving the lye to infinite 
of perſons of all Ages, Sexes, and Conditions, to whom the ſame 
have happened 5 nor without accufing the Sentences of Judicial 
Courts which have condemned them. For to omit the Births of 
| Hercules, Aneas , Alexander, Servins Tullus, and many other 
Heroes begotten by the falſe gods of Antiquity, who were no 
other than Devils, as were alſo the Fauni, Satyrs, and the chief 
of them Pax, the prime of the Izcnbz, called by the Hebrews 
Haze, as the chief of the Sxccube was termed L:b:th;: And to 
fay nothing of the Giants mentioned in Gezeſss, who according to 
ſome Fathers were begotten by Angels; England hath had its 
Merlix a great Magician, begotten by an Ircubns; Pozton, Counts 
begotten of a Swccuba , half Woman and half Serpent, called 
Melluſine ;, Poland , Princes of the Race of the JegePoes, iflued 
from another in form of a Bear z Hangary, intire Nations called 
Hans, born of the Arlunes, Gothick Witches, and Fawni. - Even 
at this day, inthe Iſland Heiſpaniole, by the Relation of Chiezea, 
in his Hiſtory of Pers, a Dzmon, call'd by the Inhabitants Coro- 
cota, hath todo with the Women, and the Children proceed- 
ing from ſuch Conjun&tion have horns ; as alſo among the 
Twrks, thoſe people whom they call Nepheſolians, are believed to 
be generated by the operation of Dxmons 3 whether they bor- 
row ſome humane which they tranſport almoſt in ao inſtant, 
and fo preſerve its Spirits from evaporation; or whether it be by 
their > cogcon Virtue ; fince whatever is naturally producible, 
as ſced is, may be produced by Devils. For in the order of things 
natural, the ſuperior and more noble contain eminently, and in 
a more perte&t degree, the powers of the inferior and leſs perteCt. 
Yea, though they were not able to make true ſeed, it follows 
not thar they cannot produce 'a perfect Creature 5 for Nature, 
of which the Devils have compleat Knowledge, may have divers 
wayes to compals the ſame end. Bnt as the Devil performs the 
natural actions of Animals by means ſupernatural; as he ſees 
without Eyes, moves Bodies without Contad@, tranſports him- 
ſelf trom one place to another , without commenſuration of the 
: intermediate 
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intermediate ſpace,becauſe he hath noquantity z ſo he may make 
a perfet Animal without — ———_— of ordinary 
Agents. Moreover, Nature her ſelf ſhews us ſtrange transfor- 
mations, as of a Womans hair buried in a dung-hill into Serpents; 
and of leavs falling into the water, into Ducks, wherefore there 
is no doubt, but he who hath perfect Knowledge of all theſe ſe- 
crets, can by Application of Agents to Patients produce perfe&t 
Animals. | 
The Third faid, That the Devil being a Spirit of uncleanneſs 
delights not only to combat the Purity of Mankind by his illu- 
fions, but will have a hand in the fin too. When he hath to do 
 witha Woman, he is called 1-cabxs, when with a Man, Suc- 
cabs, As for this latter, 'tis certain it cannot generate in its ſelf, -- 
for want of place fit toreceive the Seed and to*reduce ir from 
power into act, asalio of Blood wherewith to nouriſhthe Fetxs 
during nine moneths. *Tis harder to reſolve, whether an 1-c#- 
bas can generate in another. All agree that the Devil by Guds 
permiſſion (without which he can do nothing) hath power to 
move all Bodics from one place to another; and can by that 
means form a Body of Air, or ſome other groſs matter or for 
want thereof, take a Body lately dead, animate it with an ad- 
yentitious heat, and give ſuch motions as he pleaſes td all its 
rts. But becauſe Generation requires three things 3 Diſtin- 
ion of Sex, Copulation of MalCand Female, - and emiſſion of 
ſome prolifick matter — in its ſelf a vertue to form all 
the parts from whence it iſſued; the Devil may indeed make 
the two firſt conditions meet, but never the latter, namely a fit 
and-convenient feed, indued with ſpirits and vital heat, without 
which it is unfruitful and barren. f or he hath no ſuch ſeed of his 
own, becauſe it is the reſult of the laſt concoQion, whieh can- 
not be made butin a body actually alive, as that which he hath 
is ſuppoſed not to be ; nor can he borrow ſuch ſeed eliewhere, 
becauſe it becomes unfruitful when once ſhed out of the Vellcls 
of Nature by reaſon of the evaporation of its ſpirits. 
The Fourth ſaid, There is nothing ſapernatural in the 1z:cx- 
bws ; tor'tis only a ſymptom of the Animal Faculty accompa- 
nied with three circumſtances , namely , Reſpiration hindred, 
Motion hurt, and a fanſie depraved. The firſt proceeds froma . 
phlegmatick, raw, and cold matter, which coming to lye heayy 
In the. bottom of the Stomack , pulls down the Diaphrag 
(whereto the Ventricle is annex'd by its upper part) which be- 
ing loaden and wanting itsfree Motion 3 Reſpiration, whereof 
it 15 the principal Organ, is conſequently hindred. - As alſoir is 
by groſs fumes elevated from the Hypochondres and Mefſaraical 
Veins; (which being the firſt ways of Food, abound with im- 
purities and groſs vapours,) which coming to the hinder part of 
the Brain, obſtrult the commerce of the Spirits, dedicated to 
the motion of all the parts; but particularly that of the Dia- 
phragm, by obſtruting the two couple of Nerves which iflue 
R 2 out 
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out of the fourth and fifth Vertebrz, and communicate motion 
to its juſt as, in ſleep, Senſation is ſtop'd by more tenujous va- 
pours poſtefling the forepart 'of the Brain, which is more ſoft. 

Hence ſuch as ſleep upon the back part of head are more 
 ſubjectto this Diſeaſe then thoſe that ſleep on one fide. Laſtly, 
the voluptuous phanfie, which accompanies this accident, 
though very rarely, proceeds either from the abundance, or 

uality of the Seed; which ſending its Species into the phanſie, 
this Faculty frames to its ſelf 'a delightful object and ſtirs up the 
Motive Power, as this doth the ws gs Faculty of the Sper- 
matick Veſſels, which diſcharge that excrementitious matter, 
whilſt the laſcivious Imagination fancies to it ſelf the conjundion 


of unclean Spirits. 


i. 


CONFERENCE CX XIX. 


Which Animal is happieſt, according to Nature. 


| 5 rerar a-man cannot ſo well ſpeak of others as of him- 
ſelf, it were to be wiſhed that every thing, which is na- 
turally capable of felicity, came hither to give its ſuffrage. I 
believe the Birds would not be the laſt to teſtifie tous by their 
ſinging and agreeable 'warbling, the moſt certain indication of 
joy and contentment 3 as cries are of the contrary, grief and ſad- 
neſs. Indeed, if there be any pleafure in the World, I think Birds 
haveit 3 for they go not only to ſeek their food in the bottom of 
the water, as Warer-fowl do (to whom that Element is com- 
mon with Fiſhes) ; they havenot only the ſame ſhare in the be- 
nefits of the land with four-footed Animals, and both together 
with amphibious creatures; but moreover they fly in the Air, 
approaching Heaven nearer then we can, and cleaving that Ele- 
ment withan innocent pleaſure not to be underſtood but by the 
aftion it ſelf; whence Angels are painted with wings. And as 
of all Animals the moſt imperfe& and leaſt capable of felicity 
are the Reptile, ſuch as Earth-worms, little differing from this 
very Element; fo thoſe are the happieſt which remove them- 
ſelves furtheſt from it, as Birds do” Amongſt which I ſhay 
leave it to the Voluptuous to ſay, whether it be the Cock, the 
Sparrow, or the amorous Dove; thoſe that love Muſick, to de- 
termine whether 'tis the Nightingal; and to thoſe that eſteem 
the ſight the moſt raviſhing of all the Senſes, whether it be the 
Eagle, whoſe eye diſcovers the remoteſt- objets and turns not 
aſide even from the beams of the Sun. 

The Second ſaid, That ſince nothing is intirely happy in the 
World, the Queſtion ſhould rather be pur, Which 1s the leaſt 
unhappy of all Animals. Man, the only competent judge, ac- 
knowledges 'tis not himſelf, for he ſeems to be the Butt of all 

| the 
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the miſer1es inthe World ; of which alſo he is ſo much more ſen- 
ſible then Beaſts by how much he hatha mind more qualified to 
apprehend and reſent them. - For whereas they ſay, he alone is 
capable of -felicity z 'tis true indeed: in reference to the future 
not the preſent life, no age whereof is capable of reliſhing an 
intire contentment : and if one drop of Gall mingled with a 
good quantity of Milk denominates the ſame bitter, certainly 
we cannot term mans life pleaſant whilſt it hath abundantly 
more pain then delight. He comes into the World weeping, 
and naked without any Arms or defence; wherein he is'more 
unhappy then Beaſts whom nature hath guarded with cover- 
tures againſt the injuries of the air. His firſt Child-hood 
is not yet capable of any ſort of pleaſure. Adoleſcence 
would taſte thereof indeed, but is denied liberty by its Pe- 
dagogues. Youth precipitates it ſelf into more kind of evils 
then it taſtes of good : befides that, ir ſees moſt pleaſures for- 


' bidden by Divines, 7. ren and Civilians, who ſeem to have 


endeavoured to' take from us all contentment in this World ; 
which if old age makes us the leſsloth to part with, yet there 
is no ſo great reſignation of fpirit but is thwarted by temptati- 
ons of the fleſh, nor ſecurity ſo carnal but is ſtartled with the 
records of conſcience. Moreover, the true mark of felicity 
being the ſatisfaction and contentment of him that poſleſles it, 
no perſon can be happy in this world fince none is contented. 
For man being deſign'd to a more perfect life then this, natural- 
ly defires the Supream Good, and all that is below it diſpleaſes 
him, as uncapable to ſatisfie him ; and becaiife he cannor find it 
here, therefore neither can he find contentment, which con- 
fiſts in ſatisfying the Appetite. - Beaſts, on the contrary, having 


no other knowledg| but that of Senſual and DeleCtable Good, 


deſire no other, but are fully ſatisfi'd and contented therewith, 
and conſequently more happy in this World then men. 

The Third faid , If Felicity confiſt in action, that Animal 
muſt be moſt happy which acts moſt perfedty. \S0 doth man, 
whether you confider him as to the Body or the Sonl. For to 
fay nothing of the divine functions of his Underſtanding and 
Will 3 the ſole ſtructure of his Body, which was made erect 
that he might behold Heaven ( whereof he is capable) and 
which alone is indu'd with beauty, one of the effets of Health, 
ſufficiently proves it : For though ſome Animals poflibly ſurpaſs 


 himin ſome one ſenſe, yet he alone excells equally in. all, and 


knows the differences of colours, ſounds, odours, fapours, and 
tactile qualities, in the participation of which he finds pleaſure 

whereof beafts are incapable. | 
The Fourth ſaid, That to believe Man can be happy here, 1s 
to contradict the opinion of all the-Sages of Antiquity, who 
have acknowledg'd Man the weakeſt js pitifulleſt of all Crea- 
tures; and the Scripture it ſelf, which terms his life full of for- 
rows, and this World his baniſhment. And indeed if we = 
| | eli- 
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wherein the felicity of one fingle Animal, Man, conſiſts; there 


Felicity in the knowledg of poſlefſing it, Miſery muſt alſo con- 
fiſt in the knowledg or opinion we have of being miſerable x of 
which refleCtion Man alone being capable, he muſt be alſo more 
too of unhappineſs then felicity z and the more,inaſmuch as there 
are more things that can afflict then content him; ſome always 
bringiog preſent inconvenience with;them, others leaving ſome- 
what to be defir'd after them, and never fatiating our Appetite. 
For the Reaſonable Soul, which is held the fubjed of Mans hap- 
pineſs, isthe principal obſtacleto attaining it : ſince having for 
1ts objeCt a more perfect and abſolute, Good then it can poſleſs in 
this life, it cannot eſtabliſh a true Felicity (which of its own 
nature muſt be as laſting as the Exiſtence of him who enjoys it) 
upon things acknowledg'd frail and peri{hing, as Natural and 
Senſible goods are 3 which being futable to the duration and ap- 
petite of other Animals, their enjoyment thereof fills them with 

rte&@ happineſs. But amongſt theſe, Fiſhes ſeem to me moſt 
 $h2emg whether you meaſure their happineſs by the largeneſs 
of their habitation which is the vaſt Ocean, of far greaterextent 
then the Earth, from which being more ſevered then Birds, 
who are forced-to deſcend thither for their food and reſt, they 
are alſo leſs ſubje& to the ambuſhes of men, and in this regard 
more happy 3 or whether you conſider corporal health (the 
foundation of all felicity) of which Fiſhes are ſo well provided 
that it hath occaſion'd the Proverb, As ſound as a Fiſh3 or laſt- 
ly, whether you place felicity in the privation of pain, which 
reſides chiefly in the ſenſe of Touching 3 which being more dull 
in them then in other Animals, they are alſo leſs ſenſible of in- 
conveniences z and for this reaſon were made mute by nature 
which hath giyen a voice to Animals chiefly to teſtifie thereby 
the grief which they reſent. 

The Fifth ſaid , If there be ſo great a number of opinions 


may juſtly be great variety of judgments, concerning which is 
the happieſt of all Animals. To determine which, we mult 
imitate 5B who before they couch their Colours propoſe 
a perfect Idea of their work ; which the nearer it approaches,the 
more excellent it is reputed. In like manner, we muſt firſt 
form an Idea of this felicity, and then ſee which Animal comes 
neareſt it ; whether the Servant or the Maſter, the brute Beaſt 
or Man; whoſe mind, whereby he infinitely ſurpaſſes all the 
reſt of the Creatures, ſeemsto be ingenious toits own loſs3 not 
imploying it ſelf, but to find out reaſons to prove him unhappy : 
ſince in xm of other Animals we lay aſide that ambition 
which 1s ſo natural tous, and are willing to yield to the vileſt of 
them, what we would diſpute with the moſt perfe&t of men, 
Now that which makes moſt people miſtaken intheir judgment, 
is, that being no perſon injoys an intire felicity, they _—_— 

and fo 


that all happineſs lyes in that thing which is wanting 
elteem him alone happy that polletics it. Thus a poor ſpirit 
% per- 
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perſwaded that all happineſs conſiſts in ſreogth and courage, will | 


ſay that the Lyon is the happieſt of all Animals , fince his 
courage gives him empire over all thoſe of his condition. The 
\ick perſon accounting health (the moſt deſirable of all goods, 
prefers Beaſts before Man, whom his exaCt tempers renders more 
obnoxious to external cauſes which produce diſeaſes. On the 
other ſide, if Animals are happy, 'tis as Fools are, whoſe minds 
are quiet, by reaſon of their ignorance and inſenſibility. But as 
it is better to be ſenſible then inſenſible even upon the condition 
of enduring pain ſometimes ; ſo it is more happy to havea rati- 
onal mind, though it cauſes troubles to us fometimes, then to 
have none. Moreover we cannot avoid the ſtroaks of fortune, 


otherwiſe then thoſe of Thunder, namely by being very high 


or very low ; but 'tis better to be above tempeſts then below 
them, and to be incapable of them by reaſon as a wiſe man, then 


by ſtupidity as a bealt. 
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CONFERENCE CXXMX. 


Ld. A. 


Whether is better, that Men have many Wives, or 
Women many Husbands, 


"LY plurality of Wives or Husbands be diſallowed by 
the Chriſtian Law, yet not being contrary to the Law of 
Nations (for many admit it), nor of nature (during which it 
was in uſe); we may be permitted to doubt whether, ſuppoſing 
Polygamy, it were better one Husband ſhould have many 
Wives, or one Wife many Husbands. There are examples of 


' both. Plurality of Wives was practiſed by Lawech, who firſt 


had twoz by Abraham, Jacob, and the Patriarchs , for multi- 
plying of their Lineage 3 afterwards by David and Solomon 
who had 700 Wives and 3oo Concubins ; and at preſent 'tis in 
uſe among the Turks who are permitted to have as many Wives 
as they can keep. As for plurality of Husbands, though it be 
not now in uſe, yet it was ſometimes amongſt the Amazons 
who made uſe of Men only as Stallions 3; as alſo amongſt the 
Medes and Perſians, where it was a ſhame for a Woman. to have 
leſs then five Husbands., And by the report of Ceſar in his Com- 
mentaries, the Women of great Britaiz had noleſsthen ten or 
twelve Husbands a piece. Nevertheleſs this plurality of Hul- 
bands is ſomthing againſt the Law of Nature, according to 
which the Male as the moſt perfect is the head and maſter of the 


' Woman. andas'tis a monſtrous thing for a body to have many 


heads, ſo 'tis for a Woman to have many Husbands; beſides that 
they hinder produQtion of Children ; (for we ſee publick Wo- 


men are barren)and on the contrary, plurality of Wives is mm 
caule 
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cauſe of much iſſue. Wherefore 'tis more expedient in a State, 
whoſe chief ſtrength conſiſts in the number of men, that 
one Husband have many Wives , then one Wife many 
Husbands. 

The ſecond ſaid, Though men, abufing the power and au- 
thority of Laws to their own advantage, have oftner married 
more Wives then they have permitted them to have-more Hu(- 
bands; yet the women have as much reaſon of complaint in this 
point, as. in any. other eſtabliſh'd to their prejudice, without 
their being heard or ſummon'd. Their vehement and irregu- 
lar appetite after man (of which the irregular motions of that 
Animal in Animali are moſt certain evidences )' ſeems ro con- 
clude in their favour. For Woman alone of all Animals defires 
the Male at all times, even after conception 3 She, the: Fire, 
the Sea, and Death, never fay 'tis enough 3 as the matter hatha 
continual appetite of Forms, ſo hath the of the Male : which 


deſire being natural, ought to be ſatish'd 3 otherwiſe it were 


in vain : but nothing is ſo in Nature, and therefore ſhe ought 
tobe permitted more Husbands ; ſince one alone 1s more apt to 


- irritate then ſatiate her. She is able and hath wherewith to ſa- 


tisfhe them 3 but if one man cannot ſuftkce one woman, how can 
he acquit himſelt towards a dozen; Eſpecially in this age, 
wherein, no doubt, women would appeal from the conſtitution 
of Solon, who would have men live with their wives only thrice 
a moneth; as well as from that fooliſh cuſtom of Cato, who ne- 
ver vilited his but when it rain'd. Lycxurgus was much better 
advisd, when he permitted old or otherwiſe unpotent perſons 
to chuſe gut the handſomeft young men to/lye with their wives. 
This Sage Legiſlator well judging that they would. of them- 
ſelves 2, 6 this liberty 3 and therefore'twas better.to. grant it 


them, that ſo they might be quir of the vice and blame attend- 


iog this action-when prohibited. Wi, | 
[The Third ſaid, . That the/deciſion of this Queſtion (the very 
report 'of which: ſometimes put the Koman Dames into an ap- 


roar) being of very great conſequence! to. both '/parties, ''tis re- 


 quiſite to obſerve ſo much equity therein,that the Women have 


no ground-of exception; though, to ſpeak truth, I know not 
which would be moſt to their advantage, whether to have 
more Husbands (who would be ſo many; Maſters and T yrants) 
or to ſhare with other Women the Caretles ot one alone ; the 
fixſt being contrary to their haughty humour. and the ſecond 
to their jealoufie: Befjdes, the plurality of Huſbands would 
hinder not only the propagation, but alſo the cducation of Chil- 
dren ;. for nonc would take care of the Children which were 
not his own; and though they were, he would not believe they 
belong'd to him. It would be impoſble tor a Father to know 
his own Child ; the term of: Child-bearing being no. more certain 
teſtimony, then the reſcmblance of Phyſtognomy. Moreover, 


whether the Wife were hated or loved by! her Husbands, v4 
woulc 
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would be difpleas'd to ſee all her Rivals in bad intelligence, or 
the effects of their common hatred : However, being unable to 
pleaſe all, by reaſon of the diverſity of their humours, ſhe could 
not avoid the diſguſt of ſome of them. As for that impure plea- 
ſure, 'tis too ſhameful to be brought into the account; befides 
that the frequency of it wouldtake away its ſweetneſs ; no plea- 
ſures of life being ſuch. but upon the ſcore of their rarity. 

The Fourth ſaid, They that fear the multitude of Husbands 
would hinder conception, and conſequently generation,. by the 
confuſion of ſeveral Seeds, know not how either is effected 
fince Phyſicians affirm with Hippocrates, That the Womb no 
ſooner receives the fruitful Seed, bur it ſhuts it ſelf up to em- 
brace the ſame ſtraitly (asthe Stomach does the Meat) and that 
ſoexadly as not to admit a needles point; ſo that it cannot open 
again to receive new Seed in a ſecond Coition. : And though 
ſuperfctation happen ſometimes , yer *tis very rare, and is in- 
cident to a Woman that lies with the ſame Man ſeveral times, as 
well as to one that lies with many. The other Inconvenience, 
of the incertainty of Iſſues, and conſequently of Succefions, is 
as little conſiderable; for Man being not born for himſelf, but 

for the State whereof he is a Member ; and Children leſs belong- 
ing to their Parents then to the Commonwealth, whereof they 
are the Nurſery ; 'twere more expedient that they were bred 
and inſtructed like thoſe brave Lacedemonians, at the publick 
charge, than of their Parents, whoſe tenderneſs and too great 
indulgence is oft-twmes the cauſe of their evil education. More- 
over.this was the deſign of that Divine Commonwealth of Plato, 
who would have not only other Goods, but Wives and Children 
alſo common 3 that fo thoſe ungrateful words of Aire and Thine, 
which are the cauſe of all Miſchiefs, might be taken away. For 
by this means that importunate ſolicitude of Appropriation and: 
Jealouſie, which oftentimes afflifts both parties, would be no 
er any thing but a phantaſm : Women would find their fa- 
Aion in the plurality of Husbands 3 theſe, how many fo- 
ever to one woman, having always eriough and more then they 
needed; andthe woman being cunning enough to divide her fa- 
yours ſo that all her Huſbands mjght be contented ; who, befides 


| 
t7 


dividing the burden of domeſtjck cares, would have an eafier 


taſk by having the more Aſſociates. | But eſpecially 'twould be 
much forthe womans intcreſt ; for if ſhe be beloy'd by all her 
Husbands, 'twill be unſpeakable happineſs to her 3 if hated by 
any, the carefles of ſome will make her amends for the bad 
ay of others: whereas finding no' remedy in! that Gordtan 
knot which tyes her to one perfon, ſhe abandons her ſelf to de- 
ſpair : infomuch that in the time of Spurins Carvilins, ſeventy 
women accus'd one another to the Senate of having poylon' 

their Husbands. Burt if ſhe be conſtrain'd to ſhare the careſles 


of one Husband with a douzen rivals, there wilt be nothing but 


perpetual feuds, envies, and jealouſies. Witneſs Leah and _> 
S | chet; 
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chel; who, though boly women, yet daily conteſted for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their common Husband Jaceb. And the Scripture 
obſerves that Leah, who was blear-ey'd, was conſtrain'd to pur- 
chaſe of the fair Rachel with mandrakes the liberty of lying one 
night with Jacob. | 

| The 5 ſaid, That ſeeing a Woman is a hagger'dand indocible 
ar.imal,(Experience ſhewing ns,that bne ſingle man is not capable 
to reduce her to reaſon) 'twere more expedient to allow her 
many Husbands ; the reverence and aw of whom (and in de- 
fect thereof, their force) might tame her pride and inſolence z 
which is riſen to the higheſt pitch,fince the time that Juſtinian's 
Wife got the Law of Divorce repeal 'd, which ever betore had 
been a Bridle upon them. 


OD — ee ens 


CONFERENCE CXXXlL. 
of the manner of Accrction. 


— — — 


Otion,which 1s the mutation from one ſtate to another, is 

either ſimple or compound:Simple is either of Quality, & is 
term'd Alteration;or of Place,and is call'd Lation or Motion Lo- 
cal Compound is either, to Subſtance, and is nam'd Generation, 
which includes alteration and formation; or to a greater Quanti- 
ty, which comprehends Local Motion with Accretionor Aug- 
mentation, which cannot be made unleſs the parts extended 


change place. This Accretion is an effect of one of the Faculties 


ſubſervient to the Vegetative or Natural, which are three,theGe- 
nerative,the Auctive or Accretive and theNutritivezaceording to 
the three operations obſerv'd in liviog bodies which have parts 
generated, nouriſhing, and increaſing ; for a thing muſt be gene- 
rated before it can grow and acquire the perfection wherein it is 
maintain'd by Nutrition. The Generative Faculty , which 1s 
compounded of the Alterative and Formative, regards the fe- 
#xsin the womb. The Auctive governs it from its birth till the 
twentieth or one and twentieth year, which is the term of Ac- 
cretion. The Nutritive contimues all the time of life, which 
cannot ſubſiſt without nouriſhment ; becauſe this repairs the 
continual diſſipation of our ſubſtance caus'd by the action of 
heat upon bumidity ; in which aCtion, Life it ſelf conſiſts. Now 
though the body may be nouriſht without growing, yet it can- 
not grow unleſs it be nouriſht. For Accretion being an Ex- 
tenſion of the parts in length and breadth, new ſubſtance mult 
be ſupply'd to fill up the place of that which is extended : other- 
wile, aliving body ſhould grow no more then a bladder doth 
when it is blown, or a piece of leather when it is ſtretcht; in 
the former, what is gotten in capacity, isloſt in thickneſs 3 and 
inthe latter, what is gotten inlength is impair'd in breadth : ſo 
gat the augmentation of parts would be rather imaginary than 

real, 
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real, without ſupply of new matter to ſucceed that which is 

equally extended in all its dimenſions: among(t which, never- 

thelefs that of ſtature, and of the ſolid: parts; (as the bones )) is 

call'd Growth, and not that which is made inthicknelſs and the 

fleſhy parts, which are enlarged manytimes after the time of full 
rowth. 

The ſecond faid, That all things being finite, muſt have 
bounds of magnitude futableto the ule whereunto they are ap- 
pointed 3 which bounds are not determinate” in inanimate 'bo- 
dies, as Stones, Metals, Hair, and Nails z whoſe accretion be- 
ing made by the bare appoſition of matter, they are augmented 


continually, ſo long as there is acceſſion of new matter to the: 


former. But in living bodies the ſame are regular 3 for the ac- 
cretion of theſe being internal, and the work of the ſoul, con- 
tinues til] the body hath attain'd the proportion and ſtature re- 
quiſite to its fundtions, To compaſs which, Nature employs 
Heat as the Efficient Cavuſe,and Humidity as the Material. Hence 
children grow moſt in their infancy, becauſe they are then moſt 
moiſt ; and mento a larger fize then women, becauſe they have 
more heat. Young men indeed have a more pungent and vigo- 
rous heat then Children, but thele are better (tor'd 5 (as being 
nearer the principles of their generation); and though it be not 
ſoactive, yet'tis more proper tor the growth of the ſolid parts, 
which being deficcated by a violent heat are not ſo:extenlible as 
when'they are full of a fat and unctuous humidity. 3 But as for 
the manner of Accretion, 'tis almoſt the ſame with that of Nu- 
trition ! The Aliment having been mawy in the Stomach and 
Liver, andby this latter tranſmitted by the veins into all the 
parts of the body, the purer particles of- it, ſweat through the 
coats of the Veilels, and fall like a gentle'dew upon the parts, 
which firſt imbibe, then agglutinate, and laſtly, aflimilate the 
ſame. So that Nutrition is nothing but Aſſimilation ot the ſub- 
ſtance of the food to that of the living body 5 and as Aliments 
nouriſh by reſemblance of their Subſtance, and by vertue of 
their Form, ſo they cauſe augmentation by their Quantity, and 
Matter, which arriving at the ſolid parts, as the Bones, Cartj- 
lages, and Ligaments, cauſes the ſame ro extend and grow ir 
all dimenſions 3 but eſpecially in height, by reaſon thar'tis pro- 
per to Heat to drive Humidity upwards. And as when the Nu- 
trition is-equal tothe Diſſipation, the body 1s only nouriſhe (as 
in the Age of Conſfiſtence) ſo when the- Income of matter is 

reater than the Expence, the ſurplulſage meeting with a due 
| A cauſeth augmentation ; it it be leſs, there tollows waſting or 
diminution , as is ſeen Old-Ape. 

The Third faid, As Aniwals are indu'd with a ncbler degree 
of lite thay Plants,fothey vegetate after a more ſublime manner, 
and not only by bare heat and moiſture. For amongſt Animals, 
the Elephant a melancholy,and conſequently,cold and dry beaſt, 
is yet the greateſt of the ficldz the Crocodile, though cold, 
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grows all its life 3 and ſome Serpents have by long age attained 
to the length of. ſixty foot. Soamongſt Trees, Oaks, though 
the dryeſt, arethe largeſt. Of. Bones, the Ma/exs, Incus, and 
Stapes in the Ear, which ſerve to reproduce founds, grow not 
at all, though they be full of mucoſfity and humidity : on the 
contrary, the Teeth, the dryeſt of all parts (as is manifeſted 
by their rotting laſt) yet grow all the life long. . But” if Heat 
and Moiſture were the cauſes of Accretion, then the Sanguine, 
who are hot and moiſt, ſhould be of the largeſt fize, as they 
are not, but commonly grow as well as the Flegmatick more in 
thickneſs than height, augmenting their fleſh and fat nmiore then 
their ſolid parts. On the contrary,the talleſt men are common- 
ly cold, dry, and lean, the loweſt, generally hotter z and peo- 
ple grow upon recovery after fevers which dry the body. 
Wherefore 'tis more probable that the Growth of Animals is an 
effect of the Spirits, which infinuating intothe Veſſels extend 
the ſame, and withall the membranes, muſcles, and other parts 

encompaſling them proportionably. | | 
The Fourth faid , That the Spirits are indeed the Soul's 
Organs and Inſtruments whereby the performs her funGions z 
bur being of ſo volatile and fluida nature, as not tO be reckon'd 
in the number of the parts of Man's Body, they cannot of them- 
ſelves cauſe Accretion, which requires Appolition of new mat- 
ter, which infinuates it ſelf equally into all the parts juſt as the 
nouriſhment doth 3 both without penetration of dimenſions, 
or admiſſion of vacuity. - This matter muſt be humid, becauſe, 
of all Bodies 3 the moiſt are moſt pliant and extenſible : Whence 
the Sea by reaſon of its humidity, produces Monſters of ſtrange 
bulk. Yet this humidity, as well as the heat muſt be in due de- 
gree; for a great heat conſumes inſtead of increaſing 5 whence 
the Males of Birds of prey arelefler than the Females, becauſe 
they are hotter ; but it it be too weak, then the moiſture, inſtead 
of aſcending, falls downward by its proper gravity, which is 
the cauſe that Women, who have leſs heat, arealſoof leſſer ſta- 
ture than Men, and larger downwards as Men are upwards. Ac- 
cording to the various marriage of this heat with moiſture, bo- 
dies grow variouſly z ſome more ſlowly ; others, more ſpeedily z 
ſome are little and dwarfiſh ; others, Giants ; according to the 

defett or abundance of the matter ſerving to their firſt Forma- 
tiov. But as for the reſt of Man-kind, Wiſe Nature hath ſet 
her ſelf ſuch bounds as ſhe hath judg'd convenient,beyond which 
the moſt part grow not; which are between {ix and ſeven foot : 
Not the Accretive Faculty is then loſt or corrupted,(for 'tis that 
wer of the Soul, and conſequently, incorruptible and inſepa- 
rable,from her) but it cannot at longer for want of fitting diſ- 
politions, to wit, the ſoftneſs and moiſtneſs of the folid parts. 
As a Mule hath a Senſitive Soul, but not the virtue of generating, 
which is one of the Faculties of that Soul; and a Load-ſtone 
rub'd with Garlick, hath (till the virtue of attrating Iron, but 
4 cannot 
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cannot employ the ſame, by reaſon that its Pores are ſtopt, no 
more then the Eye can (ee in a Suffuſion. 
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CONFERENCE CXXX&XII. 
Whether the Dinner or Supper ought tobe largeſt. 


let, or the Regiment» of Living, ( which. is the firſt and 
moſt general part of Phyſick, becauſe it concerns both 


the healthy andthe fick ) conſiſts in regulating the quantity and 


quality of Aliments, and the order and time wherein they are 


robe taken. The Quantity muſt be proportional tothe nature 
of the Perſon, ſo that his ſtrength may be repair'd and not op- 

reſs'd thereby. As for the Quality, they muſt be of good 
Fiice, and as pleaſing and agreeable as may be. The Order of 
taking them is to be this ſuch as are moiſt, ſoft, laxative, and 
of ſooneſt Digeſtion or Corruption, muſt precede ſuch as are 
dry, hard, aſtringent, and of more difticult ConcoQtion. The 
Time, in general, ought to be ſo regulated that the interval of 
Meals be ſufficient for digeſting the nouriſhment laſt fore-going. 
The Cuſtom of moſt Nations bath made two, Dinner, and Sup- 
per; Break-faſt, and Afternoon-collations , being but Diminu« 
tives, or parts of them two, and the over-plus of notorious ex- 
ceſles. Now if we compare Dinner and Supper together, it 
ſeemes requiſite that the latter be more plentiful , becauſe the 
Time enſujng, it is moſt proper for Digeſtion, in regard of the 
intro-receſſjon of the natural heat during ſleep, which becoming 
by that means more united and vigorous, performes the natu- 
ral funtions, to wit, ConcoCtion, Diſtribution, Appoſition, and 
Aflimilation, more perfetly then after Dinner, when ir is di- 
verted otherwiſe, to the Senſes and Qperations both of Body and 


Mind : Beſides that, the coldneſs and darkneſs of the-night, con- 


tributes not a little tothe ſame effect upon the account of Anti- 
periſtaſis. Unleſs we had rather, with ſome, eſtabliſh a new 
ag of the Sou], governing and diſpoſing the Spirits accord- 
g to neceſliry ; ſometimes giving them the bridle, and cauſing 
them to move outwards, as in Anger, Shame, and Indignation 3 
ſometimes ſummoning them inwards, as in Fear, Sadneſs, and 
Sleep, which for this reaſon renders the Countenance pale, and 
all che extream parts cold 5 whereas in the time of waking, the 
external parts being hotter, leave the Internal more cold. 

The Second ſaid, That he agreed with the Church, which en- 
joynes Faſting in the Evening but allows Dinners; which it 
doth not without mature confideration, drawn as well-from Na- 
ture as from Grace. For it thereby delignes the eſchewing thoſe 
Iluſftons and Temptations aceadien good Cheer taken before 
- goingto beds andconceives,a light Supper fitteſt for medication 


and 
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and ſerenity: of Mind. . 1 The reparation of our diſſipated Spirits 
by Food, cauſeth the ſame-diſorder in the'Body that happens in 
a Townor Village upon the entrance of ſtrangers to people jt, 
after its deſolation by ſome accident z and therefore 'tis better 
that this trouble, arrive in the day, when our waking ſenſes are 
able to ſecure themſelves from the Commotions cauled by this 
change, than in the night, whoſe darkneſs helps to multiply the 
Phantaſms which are in the Imagination, peſter'd with the va- 
Ys and groſs fumes of Meats, the Digeſtion whereof is then but 
| 16-uey Whereas jn the day time, fuch vapors tranſpire more 
freely by the Pores which are opened by the heat of the Sun, and 
by the Exerciſes which are 'uſed in the Afternoon.” Beſides, 
Meats being onely tofill emptineſs , the time of the greateſt 
inanition is the fitteſt for repletion; which certainly Noon 
mult . be, after the Evacuations of the fore-going Night and 
Morning. RY > | = 
The Third ſaid, Thereare four manners of taking Repaſts : 
Firſt, Some eat often, and very much at each time; ſo did the 
- Athlete of old, and ſo do thole Gourmandizers who arealwayes 
hungry, and whoſe Stomacks have been found after their death 
. of unuſual capacity : This way isalcogether oppoſite to Health, 
Secondly, Some eatlittle and ſeldom : which courſe befits acut 
Diſeaſcsz thoſe that are judg'd the fourth day, requiring ond 
times atotal abſtinence, in caſethe Patient's ſtrength can bear its 
thoſe that reach to the ſeventh or fourteenth, very little Food and 
ſeldom. Thirdly, Such: as muſt eat lirtle but often ;- as: little 
Children and Old people, whoſe heat being weak and eaſily dif- 
ſipated, they muſt-be often nouriſh'd ; but 'by a little at a time, 
for fear of overcharging their too weak Stomacks. The laſt and 
commoneſt way4;is.to eat plentifully but ſeldom, which is the mans 
ncrof middle-ag d people,who uſually eattwice a day,and more 
at one Meal than at the other : it being hard for a Manto fatiate 
himſelf both at Dinner and Supper without indammaging his 
Health. Which made Plato wonder when he heard that the 
Sicilians fill'd : themſelves with Meat twice a day, and oblig'd 
the' Romans to make a light repaſt about Noon, and a ſplendid 
Supper; whichT am for. Uponthis account the Church hath, 
to macerateus, forbidden Suppers on Faſting dayes z which is 
an Argument that they are more agreeable and more conducing 
to Health than Dinners. For ſuch quantity of Food is to be ta- 
ken as anſwers to the natural heat z which being not onely more 
vigorous,but alſoof longer duration between Supper and Dinner, 
than between Dinner and Supper, ( the interval whereof is fel- 
dom above fix or ſeven hours, whereas that between Supper and 
Dinner 1s about ſeventeen) 'tis more reaſonable to ſup more 
largely than dine.For if the Dinner be largeſt, we ſhall cat either 
as much as the heat is able to digeſt by Supper-time, or more. If 
we eat more, and goto Supper before the digeſtion ofthe Dinner 
is wholly finiſh'd, we ſhall beget crudities, which are the ſe : 
= O 
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of moſt diſeaſes: If we eat as much as the heat can digeſt, and 
the Supper be leſs then the Dinner 3 then the heat which follows 

. the Supper being ſtronger and more active, will ſoon concoct 
the meat taken at Supper 3 and (becauſe 'tis a natural agent, not 
acting from a principle of liberty but of neceſſity, and can- 
not remain idle) having no cxtraventitious matter to work up- 
on, it will neceſſarily conſume the laudable juices of the body, 
drying up the ſame during fleep. For whereas ſleep is ſaid to 
moiſten, whence aroſe the Proverb, 93 dort mange ; He that 
ſleeps, eats ; 'tis true, whenthe ſtomach and entrals being fill'd 
with ſufficient nouriſhment, the Heat raiſes and diſperſes to all 
the parts the pureſt of the juices and vapours like gentle dews z 
which it cannot do when the Stomach is empty. 

T he fourth ſaid, Nature having given usan Appetite to ad- 
vertiſe us of the need of all parts, thereis no certainer rule of C_ 
the time of Repaſt than this Appetite, which for this reaſon is 
ſeated in the upper Orifice of the Stomach, render'd ſenſible 
by the Nerves of the ſixth Pair terminating therein. For there 
1s a continual diffipation of our ſubſtance in all the parts,which 
being exhauſted attract from their neighbours wherewith to fill 
their own emprinefs : theſe ſolicit the Liver, for ſupply ; that, the 
Guts by the Meſaraick Veins: theſe the Stomack, at the top 
whereof this ſuction terminates, the ſenſe or perception whereof 
is call'd Appetite ; which, if of hot and dry, iscall'd Hunger 
if of cold and moiſt, Thirſt. So that Nutrition being onely to 
recruit and repair the loſs of our Subſtance, there is no more af- 
ſured ſign of the fitting time to eat,” then when the ſaid Appetite 
is moſt eager, at what hour ſever it be. 

Fhe fitth faid, That this might have place in well temper'd 
bodies which defire onely ſo much as they are ableto digeſt, 
but not in thoſe whoſe Appetite 'is greater than their Digeſtion, 
as cold and melancholy Stomacks ; or. who deſire leſs, as the 
hot and biltous, whoſe heat melting the juices, abatesthe Appe- 
titez as on the contrary, Coldneſs contracting the membranes 
of the Stomack, augments it : So that 'tis moſt expedient for 
cvery. one to conſult his own Temper, Age, Nature, and Cuſtom 
of living 3 Old people, little Children, ſuch as are ſubje& to 
Defluxions, or have weak Stomacks, muſt ſup ſparingly ; on 
rhe other fide, the Cholerick, and ſuch as are {bjet.to the 
Head-ach, mult. eat a larger Supper than Dinner : But above 
_ the Cuſtom of every particular perſon is moſt conſiderable 

Ercin. | OO . 
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CONFERENCE CXXIII. 
Which of the Humane Pa ſcions 1s moſt excuſable. 


An being compos'd of two Pieces, Body and Soul, and 

M upon that account ſtyl'd by Triſazegiſtns, The Horizon of 

the Univerſe, - becauſe he unites in himſeltthe ſpiritual nature 
with the Corporeal, the Inclinations whereof are different ; he 
hath alſoneed of two guides to conduct thoſe two Parts (the 

Rational and the Animal) and make them know the Good to- 

wards which they are carried of their own Nature. The In- 

. telle& makes him ſee the Honeſt and Spiritual Good 3 the Ima- 


* gination enables him to conceive a ſenſible and corporeal Good. . 


.Andasthe Rational Appetite (which is the #1!) follows the 
- light afforded to it by the Intelled in purſuit of Honeſt Good, 
+ Whence Vertue ariſeth 3 ſo the ſenſitive Appetite 1s carri'd to 
the enjoyment of ſenſible Good which the Imagination makes it 

- COnceive as profitable and pleaſant, and that by motions com- 
monly' ſo diſorderly and violent that they make impreſſion not 
,only upon the Mind, but upon the Body, whoſe Oeconomy 
they diſcompoley and for this reaſon they are call'd Paſsions or 
Perturbations, and Aﬀections of the Mind. Theſe Paſsions 
either are carrid towards Good and Evil ſimply, as Love and 
Hatred the firſt inclining ns to Good which 1s the Parent of 
-Beauty, the latter averting us from Evil : or elſe they confider 
both Good and Evil Abſent, as Deſere and Flight : or Laſtly, 
they conſider them being preſent, and cauſe, Pleaſure and Grief; 
which, if -of longer duration, produce Joy and Sadneſs. Now 
becauſe difficulties frequently occurr inthe purſuit of Cood and 

* flight of Evil, theretore Nature not contented to have indu'd 
Animals with a Concupiſcible Appetite, which by means of the 


ſix above-mention'd Paſsions might be carri'd towards Good, - 


and avoid Evil3 hath alſogiven them another Appetite call'd 
Irafcible, ro furmount the Obſtacles occurring 1n the purſuit of 
Good-or flight of Evil; whence ariſe five other Paſsions, Hope, 
Deſpair, -Boldneſs, Fear,, and Anger, Hope excites the ſoul to 
the proſecution of a difficult but obtainable good. Deſpair 
checks the motions of the ſoul towards the purſuit of a Good 
no longer. obtainable..  Boldneſs regards anablſent Evi), which 
aſſures it ſelf able to ſurmount. Fear conſiders the ſame abſent 
Evil without any means of being able to avoid it. Laſtly, the 
violence of Anger is bent againſt a preſent Evil, whereof 1t be- 
lieves a polsibiltty to be reveng'd. And becauſe a preſent and 
enjoyed Good cannot be accompani'd with difficulty 3 hence 
thereis no Paſsion in the Irafcible Appetite anſwering to Anger, 
asthere is in the other Paſsions : which again are divided ac- 


cording to the ſeveral objects about which they are exercis'd. 
| The 
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The delire of Honours is call'd Ambition; that of Riches, Co- 
vetouſneſs 3 that of fleſhly Pleaſures, Concupiſcence ; that of 
Meats, Gourmandiſe or Gluttony. The Hatred of Vice cauſes 


Zeal ; that of a Riva), Jealoufic. Theſorrow arifing uponthe 


fight of Evil ſuffer'd by an undeſerving perſon, cauſes Com- 
paſsion 3 Indignation proceeds from the happening of Good to 
one that merits it not. Now, among all theſe Paſhons, Ambiti- 
on, which aims at a general ſuperiority, ſeems toi'me the firſt z 
and fince it hath ferv'd to excuſe Parricides and Violators of the 
publick faith, whom it hath caus'd to ſay, that for the ſake of 
command nothing is unjuſt; it may. very well be excus'd ever 
whercelſe ; beſidesthat, it hath been the inſtigator tothe mo 
glorious Actions, the ſource whereof is that laudable Ambition 
which every one hath to out-vie his companion. 

The ſecond ſaid, If the Paſſlions are Diſeaſes of the Soul, as 
the Stoicks held, and the Queſtion ſeems to preſuppoſe; I con- 
ceive none more agreeable and excuſable than Love. whoſe. 
ſweet violence infinuating into the ſevereſt breſts , finds nothin 
capable to refiſt it, Hence thoſe that are taken with it, wiſh 
nothing leſs than a cure, which cannot proceed but from obli- 
vion of the thing belov'd, wherein they live more than in them- 
felves : the ſoul being more where .it loves than in the body: 
wheremit lives. Moreover, this Paſsion 1s the moſt natural and 
common of all, and conſequently, the moſt excuſable;. being 
found not only in all men, but alſoinall Animals, who feel the 
aſſaults of Love, which makes them naturally tend towards 
Good. Andas Love 1sthe moſt common, fo it is likewiſe the 
ſource and principle of all the Paſſions : for we neither hate nor 
fear any thing, we have neither joy, ſadneſs, defire,' fear, nor 
anger , but becauſe we love ſomething : the true courſe to 
become exempt from theſe Paſſions, being, To love No- 
thing, FE a ik 

The third ſaid, That the moſt violent Paſſions being the moſt 
excufable becauſe the hardeſt to ſubdue, thoſe of the Iraſcible 
Appetite. ( particularly Anger ) being more vehement than 
thole of the Concupiſcible Appetite, are alſo the moſt worthy 
of excuſe. The former poſleſs the nobleſt part of Man, the 
Heart, which isthe ſource of Anger; the latter,the Liver which 
is the ſeat of Love: whoſe weakneſs the Poets have ſufficiently 
demonſtrated by repreſenting it to us under the form of a 
Child, which hath no power over us but what we ſuffer it to- 
take. But Anger which is proper. to the Generous, as Love 1s 
tothe weak ma effeminate,makesit ſelf maſter of the Soul ; and 
by its ſudden and impetuous motions obſcuring the light of rea- 
ſon, makes us the more excuſable in that. we are no longer 
maſters of our own actions. - Andas Madneſs excuſes the Fran- 
tick from blame and puniſhment, ſo Anger which is a ſhort 
Madneſs, as the Poet faith, deſerves the | excuſe ; its vi-- 


olence being ſo much above that of all other Paſſions, that it 1: 
” 'F : . the 
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the moſt quick and paſles like Lightning: for when it takes 
root inthe ſoul, it loſes its. nate, and ,degenerates into Ha- 
tred. | 

The Fourth ſaid, That he was for Joy,; becauſe all the other 
Paſſions acknowledg its power ſuch, that they are, contented 
to be its ſervants; Love and Deſire are only in order to ſome 
hoped Joy; Hatred and Flight, only to remove all objects that 
way trouble it. Deſpair then only ſeizes us, when we can no 
longer hope for Joy ; Hope is for-it alone ; Fear is only of what 
is contrary to it 3 Boldneſs, to break through all Obſtacles op- 
poſing our contentment z. and Anger ſervesto expreſs the diſ- 
pleaſure we reſent for its delay or interruption. If.a man jn- 
jureus in bis anger, or in his ſadneſs, yea, or in his deſpair ; we 
will not excuſe him : but be we never fo diſpleas'd, we not on- 
ly excuſe the joy of others, but take pleaſure in it. And where- 
as Contraries are known by their Contraries, fince nothing dif- 
pleaſes us fo much as Sadneſs, nothing pleaſes us ſo much as Joy; 
whoſe violence is manifeſted by ſome that have dy'd of it, as 
noneeverdid of Anger. Ip fine, we cannot better prove and 
approve the. power and empire of any one than by becom+ 
Ing his ſubje&s, asweall are of Joy z to which the greateſt part 
not only give part of their time, but alſo y”-= the molt impor- 
tant affairs to {eek itin places deſtinated to the god of Laughrer 
whoſe Feſtivals are now more frequen then in in the days of 4- 
pwuleins. And what makes us in youth bear' and endure all the 
pains of ſtudy z Apprentices of each Trade, the hardſhips which 
they undergo 3 Soldiers, the danger of Death, but a pre-con- 
ceived hope of Joy ? which he that poſteſſes, becomes fo 
maſter'd by it, that he forgets all his paſt evils : The Marine 
no longer remembers the perils of the ſea, nor the fick perſon his 
pains 5 In ſhort, every one ſuffers himſelf to be polleil'd and 
govern'd by this Paſſion, which is therefore the moſt ex- 
cuſable. | | 

- The fifth ſaid, That Grief brings greater Evil than. Joy doth 

Good ; becauſe Evil wholly deſtroys the: Nature of.a thing, 
which Good only renders more complete;whence i follows that 
the former is much more juſt andexcuſfablethan the latter which 
gives only Well-being, but Evil deſtroys Being it felt; to the 
preſervation whereof all Creatures being naturally enclin'd, 
more carefully efchew ſuch things as may hurt them, then they 
purſue thoſe that may procure joy and contentment. More- 
over the accents. of the Voice which teſtifie Grief or Sadneſs are 
much more violent than thoſe of Joy ; which being nothing 
_ elſe but a bare complacency receiv'd in theenjoyment of Good, 
confiſts rather in: reſt then in motion, whereof Grief partakes 
more largely by. the endeavours which it cauſeth the ſoul to put 
forth for removing of what torments it, + 

The ſixth ſaid, That the Paſfions being Appurtenances of our 


Nature,and:part of our Selves,are all excufable in ——_— 
: | CAuie 


. - of its nature. 
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cauſe natural and inevitable ; but eſpecially thoſe whereto we 
are particularly moſt inclin'd by Temper : ſo Love and. Joy are 
molt excuſable in the ſanguine 3 Choler and Deſpair in the Bili- 
ous; Hatred and Sadneſs inthe Melancholick ; Hope and Bold- 
neſs in Youth 3 and Baſhfulneſs is excuſable in a Child, but cul- 
pablein an old man. Yet Hope, which accompanies Man not 
only while breath laſts, but extends even beyond death, ſeems 
by that duration to plead, that as It 1s the leaſt ſeparable, ſo it is 
the moſt excuſable: | | 


— 


CONFERENCE CXXXIV. 
Which tis the moſt landable Temperament. 


Emperament 1s the Harmony and Proportion of the four 

firtt Qualities, reſulting from the mixture of the Ele- 
ments, whereof all ſublunary Bodies are compounded ; which 
being deſtinated to ſeveral ends, requir'd therefore different 
Tempers and Qualifications. Now although the diverſity 
herein be almoſt infinite, yet it may be reduc'd to three Su- 
pream Heads, For either the four Qualities are ſo mix'd that 
they remain in an equal proportion; or one of them excels the 
re{t; or elſe two together have the advantage. The firſk makes 
the Temperament equal ; the two latter make it unequal. The 
equal Temperament 1s two-fold ; one call'd Temperament by 
Weight ( ad Ponds, as they ſpeak ) when the qualities are fo per- 
fectly proportionate, that, could they be weigh'd ina balance, 
not one would preponderate above another : (Underſtand this 
Equaineſs, only of Qualities, not of Elements ; for were there 
as much Fire as Water, as much Air as Earth, the more active 
fire would conſume the reſt and reduce into aſhes all living 
things 3 Whoſe diflolution ſhews us that they conſiſt more of 
Earth and Water then of the other Elements. The other, call'd 
Temperament according to J#ſtice,is found in every fort of com- 
pound-tubſtances;z amongſt which there is one that ſerves for the 
rule or ſtandard to all individuals compris'd under it, and poſ- 
ſeſtes in'perfeCtion-the temper require requilite to the functions 
Thus among(t Animals the Lyon is hot. the 
Swine moiſt, the Salamander cold, the Bee dry : but Man is 
| temperate, and amonglt his parts the Bones, Cartilages, and Li- 
gamentsare cold and dry ; the Blood, Spirits, Muſcles, Heart and 
 Liverare hot and moiſt ; the Brain, Phlegm and Fat are cold 
" and moilt; each of them being temper'd according to Juſtice. 
The Skinalone, eſpecially that in the Palm of a well-temper'd 
mans hand, being moderate in all the Qualities and ſeeming a 
rexture of the Fleſh and Nerves, is equally cold and hot, foft 
and hard, and conſequently the prime Organ of Touch, y=_ 
& T-9 rae 
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the judge of all other Temperaments. © The unequal Tempera- 
ment, {which nevertheleſs lyes withinthe latitude of Health) 
is either ſimple or compound. The former (wherein one of the 
four- Qualities prevails over its contrary, whilethe other two 


remain in a mediocrity) is of: four {orts; 'Hot,:Cold, Dry/and 


Maoiſt. The ſecond, (wherein two excell) is likewiſe of four 
ſorts accordipg tothe four combinations which the qualities ad- 
mit ; viz, Hot and Moiſt; Hot and Dry, Cold and Moiſt, Cold 
and Dry : for Hot and Cold, Dry and Moiſt, cannot fubſilt in one 
and the ſame ſubje&. - And though the heat inceflantly confum- 
ing the moiſture,” andthecold collecting plenty of humid excre- 
ments, hinder the hot and moiſt, and cold and dry tempers 
trom ſubliſting long in-the- ſame ſtates; yet they may continue 
therein for ſome time, though they become chang'd by ſucceſſi- 
on of ages, Now of the nine ſorrs of Tempers, to wit, the 
four ſimple, four compound, and one perfectly temperate, this 
laſt ſeems to me the moſt laudable-and perfect ; a body thus tem- 
per'd being/neither fat nor-lean, hotnor cold, dry nor moilt, but 
of a {quare/and-indifterently fleſhy . conſtitution, not inclining 
to one extream 'more themanother, being in an exquilite medio- 
crity, and conſequently-more laudablethen any of thoſe which 
approach nearer the (always vicious)extreams. | 
The Second faid, If there be ſuch anexquiſite Temperament 
as reaſon-ſeems to 'demonſtrate', then fince there is no paſ- 
ting from ene extream to another but by the: middle ; when a 
Child changes the heat and moiſture of his infancy into the cold 
and nd of old-age; that middle equal Temper muſt paſs 
away as ſwift as lightning, and it's duration-will be almoſt in- 
ſenſible, Wherefore though it be the molt perfect and defira- 
ble, yet ſince *ctis only the ftandard and rule of all others, I am 
for Hot and Moiſt, as moſt futable to life, which confiſts in thoſe 
two qualities 3 as Death, and its forerunner Old-age, are cold 
and dry. This is the Temperament of Child-hood, 'allotted 


to us by Nature at the beginning of our life; and therefore the 
molt. perfect, anſwering-to the. Spring (the moſt temperate of 


Seaſons) and to Blood (the moſt temperate humour.) whence 'tis 
call'd Sanguine 3. as the cold and dry, 1s Melancholick ; the 
hot and dry, Bilious, the cold and moiſt, Phlegmatick. Which 


1s not to be underſtood of the excrementitious but of the na- 


tural humours contain'd in the maſs of Blood , which follow 
the principles of our Generation. .Moreover, 'tis proper not 
only for the functions of life, whereof health isthe foundation, 


and joy the moſt ſweet ſupport, which. the Blood produces, (as 


Melancholy doth ſadneſs, Phlegm flothfulneſs; Bile, fury and 
anger ) but alſo tor thoſe of the Mind, which depending upon 
the purencſs of the Animal Spirits, (as theſe do upon that of the 
Vital and Natural) which are more benigne in the Sanguine, 
their conceptions mult be likewiſe moreclear and refin'd. 


The Third faid, If Heat and Moiſture are futable to the acti- 
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ans of the Vegetative Soul, (Generation, Accretion, and Nutri- 
tion) theyareno leſs prejudicial to thoſe of the Rational, the 
ſcat whereof is therefore remote from the two Organs of Con- 
coſtion, the Ventricle and the Eiver; leſt the firmes of the Food 
coming to be mix'd with 'the Animal Spirits might offuſcate and 
cloud the - phantaſms and ideas: wherewith thoſe Spirits are 
charged, and-conſequently hinder the operations of the Under- 
ſtanding, which depend: uponthoſe phantaſins ſo long as it is 
linked tothe Body. For all-Souls being alike, their operations 
differ only according to the diverſe temper of the Brain, which 
cauſes thatof the Animal Spirits, 'which muſt be ſubtle and lu- 
minous, but not ſo: far as'to be igneous (like thoſe of the cho- 
lerick and frantick, whoſe motions are:precipitate and impetu- 
ous) but im the: juſt proportion obſerv'd in the Melancholick 
temper, which being cold and dry-(thatis ro fay, leſs hot and 
moi(t) 1s moſt proper for Prudence and Wiſdom, which require 
a ſerled compos'd Spirit, like 'that of old-men,*who owe not 
their Wiſdom ſo much to the experience of many years, as to 
the coldneſs and dryneſs of their Brains, which makes men grave 
and ſedate. All brave men have been of this temper, which 
gives patience and conſtancy, without which nothing grand and 
confiderable can ever be perform'd. - And as the -hot and moiſt 
temper is moſt ſubject to corruption, ſo'by the reaſon of contra- 
ries the cold and moiſt muft be leaſt obnoxious to diſeaſes (as 
amongſt Trees and Animals, the dryeſt and hardeſt are leaſt of- 
fended by external injuries) upon whichaccountthe Melancho- 
ly is not only moſt deſirable, bur alſo becauſe it moſt contents 
the mind of him that poſleflies it, who being at his eaſe makes 


more reffection upon the benefit he 1njoys, unleſs otherwiſe diver-' 


ted by contemplation. | 
The Fourth fſajd ; That that is the moſt laudable temper 


which is moſt adapted to the functions both of body and mind ; 
between which there is fo great a diſproportion, that what 
agrees well with the one, ſeems: prejudicial to the other. 
The Sanguine is the moſt excellent for the operations of lite and 
good habit of Body, but incommodious for thoſe of the Mind ; 
partly through the foftneſsand mildneſs of that humour which 
cannot ſuffer ſtrong attention, and partly through its excefive 
humidity, which filling the Imagination with vapours cannot 
ſapply fit matter to the Animal Spirits, whoſe temper mult be 
dry for producing Wiſdom, whereunto Melancholy is by ſome 
judg'd conducible ; but were it fo, 'tis too contrary to the 
health and good conſtitution of the body to- be defirable. The 
phlegmatick temper is proper neither for the health of the Bo- 
dy nor the goodneſs of Wit. But the Bilious is for both 3 be- 
ing leſs repleat then the Sanguine, and leſs attenuated and dry'd 
then the melancholick , befides very nimble and dextrous 
through the plenty of ſpirits ; and as 'tis eaſily diforder'd, fo 


 hkewile tis reftor'd inalittle time z its maladies being the ſhor- 


teſt, 


—— 
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teſt. Moreover, its vivacity is much more deſirable then the 
heavineſs and lumpiſhnels attending the Melancholy and making 
the Vulgar think them Sage and prudent though they are only 
ſoin appearance : whereas the Cholerick are Induſtrious and 


Courageous , accompliſhing whatever they attempt ; and as 


amongſt Beafts and Birds the noble Lyon and Eagle are of this 
complexion , and according to ſome our firſt Parent Adaze 
(which ſignifies Red) was in hair and temper bilious; whence 
perhaps alſo Man 1s call 'd in the ſame language 1þ, which figni- 
ties Fire, whereof choler partakes. 

The Fifth ſaid, That indeed his readineſs to obey his Wife 
was an effe& of that Temper, of which he ſeems rather to have 


: been then of that Jaudable and perfectly temperate one which 


our Saviour enjoy'd. But indeed, Tempers being the principles 
of all our functions, which mult be different in every individual, 
are deſirable according to the Places, Seaſons, Employments, 
Age, Sex, and Inclinations of every one in particular, 


A 


CONFERENCE CXXXV. 


Of Happineſs and Unhappineſs ; and whether menare 
Happy or Unhappy, becauſe they really are ſo, or be- 
cauſe they think themſelves ſo. | 


Hree ſorts of effets are obſerv'd in Nature. Some ariſc 
always neceſlarily, as the viciflitudes of Days, Nights 
and Scaſons, which depend upon the motion of the Stars, no 


' more alterable without a miracle then the other effects of Uni- 
" verſal Nature. Others come to pals often but not always; the 


particular nature which produces them being ſometimes hindred 
by ſome accident, which makes it bring forth Monſters. The 
Jaſt happen neither always nor often bur ſeldom; as all thoſe 
which depend upon contingent cauſes, which are of two ſorts. 


The firſt a&t by a neceſiity of nature, without any eleCtion - 


The ſecond by a principle of liberty without choice or delibera- 
tion. Both, when they produce an effect contrary to their in- 
tention and primary deſign, are called fortuitous cauſes. And 
as thoſe which act by natural neceſſity produce a caſualty, as 
when a Stone falls upon the head of any one; fo when thoſe 
which operate by election and defign, produce another thing 
then what they had propounded to themſelves, they make for- 
tune, or good and ill-luck, according to the good. or evil ari- 
ſing thence by ways and ſprings, by us unforeſeen : for in caſe 
the cauſe or motives be known, the effects are no longer fortui- 
tous and contingent, becauſe they have their manifeſt and cer- 


rain cauſe. - So when induſtry, labour, favour or friendſhip pro- 
cure 
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cure Riches, the effe@ isnot to be aſcrib'd to Fortune, no more 


then the loſſes which follow upor the luxury and profuſjons of 


a diſorderly life : but Riches and Honours are fortuitous when 
they happen' to perſons altogether incapable thereof ; as alſo 
poverty, infamy,; and comempt alſo to. brave men; whoſe con- 
ſtancy and reſolution in undergoing all thoſe diſgraces hath 
made it be contmonly ſaid, That a wiſe man is above fortune, 
becauſe. he flights her fſtroaks by the ſtrength-of his reafon ; 
which being alone capable ro: render us happy, ſince Beaſts de- 


ſtitute thereof have neither any ſhare in good-luck or bad-luck, 
| I conceive that both the one and the other depends intirely up- 


on our fanfte, and the-reflection we make upon the condition of 
the thing poſtefled 5 which appearing ſometimes good and ſome- 
times bad, makes us accordingly judge our ſelves happy or 
unbappy. E231 | 

The Second ſaid, Diverſity is no where more apparent thanin 
humane Actions, the incertainty and inconſtancy whereof is 
fuch , that men rarely arrive at their propoſed end, but of- 
tentimes behold themſelves ether exalted to an unhoped degree 
of Felicity, or overwhelmed with the Mifery which there was 
no ground to apprakend. Which diverſity of accidents, thduced 
Superſtitions Antiquity, to ſet upa blind and flitting Deity, con- 
ſtant onely in her inconſtancy, whom they hed the cauſe of all 
ſuch effects 3 thus betaking themfelves to an imaginary caufe, 
in regard they could not, or wouldnot, acknowledg the true 3 
which Iattribute fo every ones temperament, by means of which 
is produced in the Soul a certain natural motion and impetuoſi- 
ry for obtatning ſome particular thing, without Reaſons contri- 
buting thereuntoz and according as a Man follows of refiſts 
theſe inſtins and inclinations, ſa he' proves either happy or un- 
happy. Thus he whofindshimſelf diſpoſed ro Arms, if he em- 


brace them, thrives better than in a ſoft and ſedentary life,” 


whereunto the Melancholly perſon is more addifted, and pro- 
ſpers better herein. Now becauſe dull ſpirirs, fools, and thick- 
{kulFd fellows, eafily ſuffer themſelves to be guided by thoſe 
motions; therefore they commonly prove more fortunate than 


' the wiſe, whoſe Prudence and Diſcretion cauſing them to make 


abundance of refletions upon what they undertake, cauſes them 
alſo. to-loſe-opportunities which' never return. For I am not of 
their Opinion,” who hold, That as there are Spirits which make 
the Celeſtial Orbes move, arid, according to Averroes, an Intel- 
ligence- prefiding over tiatural Generations; ſo there is a parti- 
cular one' for the various events of life, which it makesto hap- 
per” according to' the diffgrent intentions of rhe Firſt Mover : 
Since' without recurring-to ſuch obſcure and remore cauſes, we 
carry in our felves thoſe of our Felicity and Inftlicity,whereof we 
are the trae Artificers's which to place in the Phanhie alone, and 
not'in'reality, is to fay, good isnot Good; ſince goodneſs bein 


an eſſential affetion of real entity, is inſeparable from it, and- 


conſequently true, not barely imaginary, The 


* 
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\. The Third ſaid , Fhat Good being ſuch onely upon account 
of its conveniency or ſatableneſs tothe Poſleſlor, there isnot in 
this world any. Abſolute Good or Happineſs, . but onely Relative 


- and by Compariſon, | ſeeing what ſutes well with one, doth not 


ſo with another... Riches, wherein moſt Men place their Felicity, 
were caſt into the;Sea by a Philoſopher, that he might the better 
attend Contemplation. Honoxs and Pleaſures, (charms, which 
wolt powerfully inveigle moſt of Man-kind) are croſles and tor- 


 mentsto ſome qthers.. Impriſonment, one of the hardeſt trials 


of Patience, is nevertheleſs ſought by ſome, who prefer Solitude 
and perpetual Reſtraint, before the vanities of the world. To 
have ng/Friends is the greateſt of infelicities ; oor Timon made it 
his prime Pleaſure. Life, the foundation of all goods , hath 
been 1o- tedious to ſome, that to be deliver'd from it they have 
kill'd themſelves; and the pains, afflictions, and diſeaſes leading 
to death, arc, in the Stoicks account, but imaginary Evils, ma- 
king no impreſſion upon the wile. 

The Fourth ſaid, Since Happineſs and Unhappineſs ſeem to 
bethe Elements, compoſing the Political Life of Men, and the 
two Poles of that Globe upon which the Antients plac'd Fortune, 
their Conſideration may be taken two ways;cither in their Cauſe, 
or in their Efte@, -; As for the firſt, the Stozcks, who eltabliſht a 
Fate governing: All by a Series of neceſlary and determinate 
Events, were as impjous as Democritas and Leucipp#s, who, on 
the contrary, maintain'd that all things were done by Chance in 
the Univerſe, which, they ſaid, it ſelf was made by the caſual 
occourlſe of their Atoms z theſe denying the Providence of God, | 
thoſe his Power, by ſubjecting and rying him to the immutable 
Laws of Fatality. But without conſidering things in reference 
to God, to whom every thing is preſent and certain, we may 
diſtinguiſh them into two forts. Some acting neceſlarily, have 
alwayes their neceſlary effects: others, which depend abſolute- 
ly upon Man's Will, whichis free and indifterent, bave accord- 
ingly Effects incertain and.contingent. Thus the accidents of 
the Sea, ( where the vulgar believes is the chief Empire of For- 
tune), natural deaths, the births of poor and rich, have regular 
and neceſlary Cauſes. On the, contrary, Goods freely given, 

or acquir'd with little induſtry, or found, have contingent Cau- 
{es;3 which being almoſt infinite, ( for there is no Cauſe by it 
ſelt, but may be a Cauſe by accident , by producing another 
thingthan what was intended) they cannot fall within the know- 
ledge of Humane Wit, which knows onely what 1s finite and 
terminate. Other Events have Cauſes: mixt of Chance and 
Neceſlity, as the death ofthe Poet #ſchylns, hapning by a Tor- 
toiſe which an Eaglelet fall upon his bald Head. As for the fe- 
cond manner wherein Happineſs may be canſider'd , namely, 
Whether it render.us happy in Reality or in Imagination 3 'tis an 
acculing all Men of folly, to ſay that.Felicity 1s _— and 
phantaſtical ; ſince Nature, which hath given no Defire1n ro 
as 


- 
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( as ſhe ſhould have done, if the had caus'd us to defire a. thing 


that exiſts not) makes all Men aſpire to the one, and fear the 
other. There muſt be an Abſolute Happineſs as well as an Ab- 


ſolute Good, namely, the pollefiion of this Good, as that of Ex- - 


tence is, which being the foundation of all Goods, muſt be 
a Real and Abſolute Good. Virtue and, the Honor attending it, 
being likewiſe true and ſolid Goods, their poſleflion muſt adfterr 
a ſemblable Felicity 3 the verity and reality is no more chang'd 
by not being equally guſted by all, than the favour of Meat, or 
the Beauty of Light, would be by not being perceiv'd by a 'ick 
or a blind perſon: Yea, as he that ha's a rough Diamond is uot 
leſs the poſleſſor, or leſs rich for not knowing the value of it ; 


ſo he that poſſeſſes ſome Good ought not to be accounted leſs , 


happy , though he think not himſelf ſo. Moreover, *twould 
beas abſurd tocall a Man happy or unhappy becauſe he thinks 
himſelfſo; as to believe a fool is a King, or Rich,becauſe he phan- 
fies himſelf to have Empires and Riches. 

The Fifth ſaid, That Happineſs, which is rather an Effect of 
our Genius, ( as the examples of Socrates and Simonides prove) 
than of our Temperament, much leſs of the Stars and their influ- 
ences,depends not onely upon the poſlefſion of fome Good,or the 
belicfa Man hath that he poſleſles it, but upon both together ; 


namely, upon the retlexion he makes upon the Good which he - 


really poſlefles ; for want of which, Children, Fools, Drunkards, 
and even the Wiſe themſclves, whilſt they are a {leep cannot be 


call'd Happy. 


— 


CONFFRENCE CXXXVL 


Of the Original of Precious Stones. 
| Stone, which is defin'd a Foſfile,hard,dry.and frangible bo- 


dy, is either common or precious. Both are compounded 
of the Four Elements, chiefly of Water and Earth, but diverſ] 
proportion'd and elaborated. * Coarſe Stones are made with [eſs 
preparation,their proximate matter being onely much Earth and 
little Water, whereof is made a fort of Clay, which beingdry'd 
by Nature, is hardned into a Stone. Precious Stones have 
more of Water, and leſs of Earth, both very pure and ſimple, 
( whence proceeds their Luſtre, which attends the fimplicicy of 
the Elements) and exattly mixt by Heat, which concocting the 
aqueous humidity , purifies and ſublimes the ſame to a moſt per- 
fe& degree by help of that Univerſal Spirit , where-with the 
Earth and whole world is fill*d, on which account the Pythago- 
reans eſteemed it a great Animal. | 
The Second ſaid, Three things are to be conſider inrefe- 
rence to the original of Stones; their matter , their efficient 
cauſe, and the place of their generation. Their remote mat- 


ter is Earth and Water, which two Elements alone give m_ 
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and conſiſtence : but their next matter, (concern'd in the Que- 
ſtion) isa certain lapidifick juice, ſupplying the place of Seed, 
and often obſerv'd dropping down from rocks; which, if thick 
and viſcous , makes common ſtones ; if ſubril and pure , the 

recious. Now this juice not only is turn'd it ſelf into ſtone, 

ut likewiſe turns almoſt all other Bodies, as Wood, Fruits, 
Fiſhes, the Fleſh of Animals, and ſuch other things, which are 
petrifi'd in certain Waters and Caves. Their remote efficient 
cauſe is Heat, which ſevering heterogeneous bodies unites thoſe 
of the ſame nature, wheel it makes the ſaid homogeneous 
jaice, which is condens'd by cold z which giving the laſt form 
and perfeCion to the ſtone is its proximate efficient cauſe. Laſt- 
ly, their place is every where ; inthe middle region of the Air, 
which produces Thunder-bolts ; in the Sea, which affords Co- 
ral, (of a middle nature between Stone and Plant) and Pearls 
in their ſhells which are their wombs, by means of the Dew of 
Heaven; in Animals, in Plants and above all in the Earth and 
its Mines or Matrices which are cloſe ſpaces exempt from the in- 
or of Air, Water, or other external Agents, which might 

inder their produdtion either by intermixtion of ſome extrane- 
ous body, or by ſuffering the Mineral Spirits ſerving to the ela- 
baxration of the Stones to tranſpire. 

The Third ſaid, Precious Stones, produc'd for Ornament, 
(as Metals are for Uſe of life), are of three ſorts; namely, either 
bright and reſplendent, as the Diamond, Ruby, Cryſtal, Ame- 
thyſt; oralittle obſcure, as the Turquois, laiver. and other 
middle ones without perfect luſtre, as the Opal and all Pearls. 
And as the matter of common Stones is Earth the principle of 
Darkneſs ; ſo that of the precious is an aqueous diaphanous hu- 
mour, congeal'd by the coldneſs of water or earth, or by the 
vicinity of Ice and Snow which inviron Mountains and Rocks, 
where commonly their Mines are found ; and amongſt others, 
Cryſtal which is (as 'twere) the firſt matter of other precious 
Stones, and the firſt eſſay of Nature (when ſhe —_ to incloſe 
her Majeſty in the luſtre of the moſt ou Jewels) is nothing 
elſe but humidity condens'd by cold. . Whence a violent heat, 
ſuch as that of Furnaces, reſolves and melts it. Moreover, the 
effefts attributed to theſe Stones, as to ſtop blood, allay the 
fumes of wine, and rcfiſt hot poyſons, argue them caus'd only 
by cold, which alſo gives them weight by condenſation of 
their parts. Mo 

T he Fourth ſaid,If Cryſtals and Stones were produc'd only by 
cold, they could not be generated in the.Ifles ot Cyprus, the red 
Sea and other Southern parts, but only inthe Northern, where 
nevertheleſs they are moſt rare, there being Mountains where 
cold hath preſerv'd-Ice for divers Ages without ever being con- 
verted jato Cryſtal 3 which (beſides) ſhould (wim upon the wa- 
ter as well as Ice doth, and not be more heavy and tranſparent : 
Which cannot be attributed to their greater denſity, caus'd by 

a more 


% 
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a more vehement cold ; ſince water infpiſſated into Ice be- 
comes leſs tranſparent, and Cryſtals are not ſo cold to the touch 
asIce. But above all, their Calcination evidently ſhews that 
there is ſomething elſe in them beſides Water ; for finding out 
of which, we muſt examine the principles of Bodies neareſt a- 
kin to them 3 as Alom and Glaſs, which by their ſplendor and 
confiſtence, much reſemble precious Stones, being (like then?) 
Mineral Juices hardned and mixt by a proportionate quantity - 

* of Salts and violent Spirits, which joyned together, loſe their 
Acrimony to embrace one another more cloſely : Theſe Prin- 
ciples are very viſcous, capable of great ſolidity, and being of 
themſelves tranſparent, are proper to preſerve all the brightneſs 
and light, which their ſpecifick forms'can add to them. This 
reſemblance being ſuppoſed, we are obliged to diſcover the fame 
Principles of Compoſition in Jewels; fihce things agreeing gene- 
rically, and having reſemblance of qualities, agree alſo asto 
matters,and have nothing to diſtinguiſh them but that unknowu 
Form which determines the Species. But the truth is, little 
brightneſs and hardneſs proceed not from their Form alone, 
which 1s uncapable of ſo cloſe connexion, but from much dark 
Earth, and a very impure Phlegm ; which is not found in pre- 
cious Stones, or in the Glaſs where-with in the I:dics they make 
Emeralds. Moreover, 'tis this body that moſt reſembles thoſe 
Stones, which hath no other Principles but a Spirit mingled 
amongſt much Salt, and ſome little of Earth ; which are united 
by the activity of heat, and condenſed by their natural inclina- 
tion to infpiſſation, (cold contributing but very little thereunto, 
ſince they acquire their ſolidity and confiſtence whilſt yet very 
hot.) The Artifice of counterfeiting Rubies and Diamonds, with 
the ſame Principles of Glaſs, greatly confirms this Opinion: onely 
for avoiding brittleneſs, they mix leſs terreſtreity, and conſume 
not the moiſture, ( which cauſes Concretion) with ſo much vio- 
lence. The Calcination of Cryſtals, whereby much Salt is ex- 
tracted from them, and the eafineſs of making Glaſs there-with, 
in like manner ſhews what are the Material p 


rinciples of theſe 
Stones. Which Principles being contained, or generated in the 
boſome of the Earth, certain Juices are formed of their ſeveral . 
mixtures, which unite to the firſt body which happens to impreſs 
its Virtues upon them; then the pureſtpart of theſe Salts and 
Earths, is volatilized by the Spirit mixt there-with, and circu- 
lated by Heat, which alwayes perfets it by further ConcoCtion, 
till it bave rendered it Homogeneous. Theſe Juices common- 
ly ſtick in ſuperficial-parts of the Earth, where a moderate heat 
finiſhes their Concottion , evaporating. the too great humidity 
which hinder'd the induration natural toſuch ſubſtances; Di- 
vers ſpecies are made according to the diffetent impreſſions of 
Heaven, or the place of their Generation, or other diſpoſitions3 
to which l alſo refer the diverſity of their Colours, and not (as 
moſt Chymiſts do) to Sulphur , which is never found in theſe 

| | 2 Stones 
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Stones; which Colours, they ought to attribute rather to Salt, 
their principal matter , ſince by ſeveral degrees of Cottion or 
Calcination, it acquiresalmolt all the Colours of theſe Stones z 
being firſt white, then blew, and laſtly, reddiſh. | 
The Fifth ſaid, 'Tis moſt probable that in the beginning ther 
were Species of Stones of all forts, diſpos'd in places moſt pro- 
per for their Conſervation, which have continually generated 
the like, determining fit matter 'by the Emiflion of a certain 
Vapor or Spirit, impregnated with the Character of their Species 
duriog its union with their ſubſtance, before a perfect induration 
reſs'd it forth; which Spirit lighting upon, and uniting to fit 
Matter, fixes and determines the | (59 to be of the ſame Species, 
with the Maſs from whichit iflud. For the common Opinion, 
That theſe Stones are produc'd of a certain ſlime, compounded 
of Earth and Water , concocted and hardned by the action of 
Heat, is groundleſs; ſince how temperate ſoever that Heat were, 
it would at length diſſipate all the moiſture , and leave nothing 
but the Earth, the darkeſt and moſt friable of all the Elements 5 
b:fides that, Water and Earth, having no viſcoſity, are incapa- 
ble of any continuity and hardneſs, which ariſes from Salt, which 
indu'd with a Principle of Coagulation , perfectly unites the 
Water with the Earth , ſo asnot to beafterwards diilolvable 
 byany Water, but ſuch as is mix'd with much Salt. Laſtly, che 
Cement they make with Lime, Water, and Sand, petrifying 
in time, ſhews the neceſſity of the fix'd Salt of Lime, ( which 
gives the coherence of all) inthe generation of Stones. Where- 
re I conclude, that as in common and opake Stones, there is 
a little Salt amongſt much Earth 3 ſoin thoſe which are precious, 
there is much Salt amongſt a very ſmall quantity of Earth. - 
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CONFERENCE CXXXVIITI-' 
; Of the Generation of Metals. 


Etal, which is a Mineral, ſolid, opake,heavy,mallcable,du- 

Ctile,and ſounding body,is compounded either by Nature, 
Art,or Chance, as, Latin, Eledzum, and Corinthian Braſs3 or elſe 
' itisfimple, and divided. into ſeven Species,according tothe num- 
ber of Planets, whereunto each of them is referr'd, as precious 
Stones are to the Fixed Starrsz namely, Gold, Silver, Lead, 
Copper, Iron, Tinn , and Quick-filver, which others reje&t from 
the number of Metals, becauſe not malleable 3 as alſo Tian, 
becauſe compounded of Lead and Silver. Their remote Mat- 
teris much Water with little Earthy their next, according to 
Ariſtotle, a vaporousexhalation. Their general Efficient Cauſe 
is Heaven, by its, Motion and Iofluencess producing Heat, which 
attenuates and concodRts the ſaid Exhalation, which is afterwards 
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condens'd by Cold : Hence all Metals are melted by violent Fire, 
which evaporates Quick-filver, and ſoftens that fort of Iron 
which is not fuſible. The place where they arc generated is the 
boſome of the Earth; the Metals found in Waters, as Gold in 
Tagns and PaFolus, having been carry'd from the Earth by the 
Waters; which waſhing and purifying them, render them more 
perfed than thoſe of the Mines. | 

The Second faid, Although Metals were generated at the 
beginning of the world in their Mines, whence they were firſt 
extiaded, and wrought by Tubalcain, who is the fabulous Vulcan 
of Paganiſm yet they ceaſe not to be generated anew by the 
afflux of ſfutable Matter, which is a metallick Juice form'd of hu- 
midity, not ſimply aqueous, (for then Heat ſhould evaporate 
inſtead of concocting it ) bur viſcous, unfuous, and ſome- 
what terreſtrial, which for a long time holds out againſt what- 
ever violent Heat, as appears by the Fires of Volcanoes, which 
are maintain'd by Bitumen alone, and other ſulphureous Farths. 
This alſo is the Opinion of the Chymiſts, when they compound 
them of Sulphur and Mercury ; Sulphur holding the place of 
the Male Seed, and Mercury, which is more crude and aqueous, 
that of the maternal blood. And as the Salt or.Earth predo- 
minating in Stones is the cauſe of their friabYity ; ſo Sulphur and 
Mercury, which is unftuous moiſture, renders them malleable 
and capable of extenſion 5 which is an Argument of their per- 
fetion, as well as colour, ſound, and fixation, or enduring Fire 
without alteration, but not weightz for then as Gold, the 


rfecteſt Metal, is the heavieſt, fo Silver ſhould be next to it . 


in weight, which is not ; Quick-filver being much more ponder- 
ous5 next, Lead 3; after which follow Silver, Copper, Tinn, 


Tron, and Stones, whoſe weight is very diflerent. Whenceit 


appears, that Gravity is not an Effect of the condenſation bf 
Matter 3 otherwiſe the Starrs being the denſer parts of their 
Orbs ſhould be heavy, as they are not 3 butit proceeds from the 
Form, whereunto alſo the m_—_ wonderful Effets obſerv'din 


" Metals muſt be referr'd ; as that Gold diſcovers Poylſons, attradts 


Quick-filver, and is attracted by the Foot of a Spar-hawk, afd 
lov'd by Gryphons, as Iron is by Eſtriches, who digeſt it 3 that 
Tinn makes all Metals brittle where-with it is mixt, Copper ſinks 
not in the water of the {land Demroneſns, near Carthage ; and 
that Quick-ſilver , though humid, and alwayes fluid, moiltens 
not; which ſome attribute to the equal mixture of ficcity and 
humidity. | 

The Third faid, If ever the Opinion of Araxagoras ( who 
held, Omnia in omnibus) was well grounded, it was chiefly 
in reference to Metals, whoſe Etymology,. together with the 
Chymiſts operations, ſpeak the eafie tranſmutarion of one into 
another ; imperfe& Metals differing onely in certain accidental 
degrees from Gold and Silver, which they may be turn'd into 


after purifying from their Leproſie, and refining by _ or 
rt; 
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Art. And thus according to the opinion of ſome Moderns, ir 
may be ſaid, that, runs Au the earth a great Magnet, it hath 
alſo ia it ſclt a commencement towards ſuch metallick mutation, 
ſince the Loadſtone is ina manner the principle of Iron, the moſt 
terreſtrial-of all Metals z whence it is that they attrat one ano- 
ther, asdo Mercury and Gold, which is compos'd thereof. 
And thus by the power of heat in the bowels of the Earth, Iron 
the moſt imperfect and lighteſt of all Metals is turned into Steel 
and Copper, afterwards into Tin, and laſtly, being more depu- 
rated into Silver and Gold, And ſince Art imitates Nature as 
in the fabricating of Artificial Gold you muſt firſt reſolve a ſolid 
matter, then volatilize, and again fix and return into a ſolid ſfub- 
ſtance; ſo the generation of Metals may be concetv'd to be ef- 
feed by evaporation of the thinner parts of Earth and Water, 
which being volatilized by the ſubterranean heat, and lighting 
upon Rocks and hard Stones, are there fixed and condenſed into 
Metals differing according to the purity and concoction of their - 
matter, and the places it lights upon, which are ordinarily 

Mountains. 
The Fourth ſaid, That the different properties of Metals 
plainly argue ,the — of their Speciesz ſince Properties 
reſuppoſe ſpecificating Forms. Beſides , the World would 
ave been very defective, if Nature had made only Gold, 
which may be better ſpared than Iron and Steel, and is leſs hard 
for uſes of Life.. 'Nor is it likely that Nature ever intended to 
reduce all Metals to Gold; which then ſhould be more plenti- - 
ful than Iron and Lead 3 ſince wiſe and potent Nature ſeldom 
fails of her intentions: As for the alledged tranſmutation of 
Metals, were it poſſible, yer it-proves them not all of the ſame 
Species; change of Species being very ordinary, and as caſte 
td be. made in Crucibles as in Mines ; nothing elſe being necef- 
ſary; thereunto but to open the bodies of the Metals, and- ſet at 
liberty what inſome is moſt aCtive, and in others more ſuſcep- 
tible of the Forms you would introduce. Nature indeed al- 
ways intends what is moſt perfect ,but not to reduce every thing 
to one moſt perfeCt Species, as all Metalsto Gold 3 but to make 
a moſt perfeCt individual in every Species; labouring with no 
Tefs ſatisfaCtion for production of Iron and Flints then of Gold 
and precious Stones: As for the principles of Metals, all com- 
pound them of Mercury and Sulphur, joyning Vitriols there- 
_ untoinſtead of ſalt to give Body to the faid Ingredients 3 but 
ſome will have Mercury tobe the ſole matter, and. underſtand 
by fulphur an ir.ternal and central heat in the Mercury concoct- 
ing its crudity, and by Mercury the cruder portion of its ſelf ; 
* their Salt being only the conſiſtence whereof the Mercury 1s 
capable after Coction. Others diſtinguiſh what is metallick 
in metals (as only Mercury is) from the impurities mixt 
therewith, as earths, ſulphurs, and Vitriols 3 and make the per- 
fet metals ſo homogeneous that 'tis impoſſible ro ſeparate any 
. thing 
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thing from themz which is a proof (they ſay) of the unity 
of their matter and conformity with Mercury, which always 
retains its own nature, though preparations make it appear in 
ſeveral ſhapes. Moreover ,they inferr from the great pondero- 
ficy of Gold,that it is only Mercury ; otherwiſe the leſs heavy 
bodies pretended to be mixt therewith, ſhould diminiſh its 
w_ z and Fuſion, whigh ſeems to reduce all metals into their 
moſt natural ſtate, makes Them perfeQly reſemble Mercury, in 
which alone the Chymiſts for that reaſon ſeek their Great Work. 
Nevertheleſs ſeeing Experience teaches us, that Mercurie's ſful- 

hurs and vitriols are found in all metals except Gold, it muſt 
be confeſs'd that theſe three bodies are their immediate prin- 
ciples. Nordoth it follow that they are not in Gold too,though 
the Chymilts have not yer been able to find them, but fo cloſd- 
ly united as to be inſeparable 3 Coftion ws, 4s power upon 
matters that have affinity, as to unite them beyond poſſibility 
of ſeparation 3 as appears in Glaſs, of which nothing elſe can 
be made but Glaſs,though it.be compos'd of different principles 
and in Mercury it felf, which is a Mixt, but reduc'd to ſuch 
homogeneity that nothing can be extracted out of it but Mer- 
cury. Indeed Gold could not be fo malleable us it is, if it were 
all Mercury z and they that know Mercury, and the impoſlibi- 
lity of depriving it of the proneneſs to revive, will not eafily 
believe it can, without mixture'of ſome other body,acquire the 
form of Gold;zwhoſe gravity proceeds from its proper Form,and 
not from Mercury which can give it no more weight then it ſelf 
hath ; Gold by being more denſe, not acquiring more gravity, 
- any more then Ice doth which ſwims upon the water. 


i co en Es ae 
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Whether there be an Elementary F ire,other than the $ ant 


f A S therearethree fimple bodies in the world, poſlefling, by 
right of Soveratgnty, Drineſs, Cold, and Moiſture 4 {o 

there muſt be one primely Hot, which they call Fire. The 
diverſitics of Motion, the four firſt Qualities, and their poſſible 
Combinations, the Humours , Temperaments, Ages, and Sea- 
ſons, the Compoſition and Reſolution of all Mixts, are power- 
ful indu@ions for that quaternary number ofElements. Amongſt 
which there is none controverted but Fire ; the variety of fires 
found in the world rendring it dubjous which of them ought to 
be acknowledg'd the Element, that is, the natural, ſimple, firſt 

hot and dry body, wherewith,together with the other, three all 
Mixts are compounded. The Sun indeed is the Efficient Cauſe 

of all produCtions here below ; but beinga celeſtial and incor- 
ruptible body cannot enter into the compoſition of any thing as 
a mate- 
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2a Material Cauſe. Much leſs can our common Fire which de- 
vours every thing, and continually deſtroyes its Subject. Bur 
it muſt be that Elementary Fire, which is every where potential- 
ly and actually in its own Sphere, which is above that of the ' 
Air, andbelow that ofthe Moon. Moreover, being the lighteſt 
or leaſt heavy of all the Elements, the Harmony of the Univerſe 
which conſiſts chiefly in their ſituation; requires that it bein the 
higheſt place, towards which therefore all other Fires which are 
of the ſame Nature, aſcend in a point with the ſame violence 
| that a ſtone deſcends towards its Centre; thoſe remaining here 
below, being detain'd by ſome Matter whereof they have need. 
by reaſon of the contraries environing them; from which that 
Sublunary Fire being exempt, hath nothing to do with Matter 
or nouriſhment ; and by reaſon of its great rarity and tenuity, 
- Can neither burn nor heat, any more then it can be perceiv'd 
by us. | 
The Second ſaid, That ſubtlety, one of the principal condi- 
tions requiſite to the converſion of Matter into Fire, is fo far 
from hindring , that it encreaſes the violence and aCtivity of 
Fire, making it penetrate even the ſolideſt bodies; whence 
that pretended Fire , not being mixt with extraneous things to 
allay its heat, as that.of Aqza ite is temper'd by its .Phlegm or 
aqueous humidity,but being all Fire in its own Sphere and natural 
(place , which heightens the Virtue and qualities of all Agents) 
mult there alſo hear, ſbine, burn, and produce all its Actions, 
which depend not upon denfity or rarity, ow{uch other acci- 
dents of Matter purely paſlive, but upon its whole Form 3 which 
conſtituting it what it is, muſt alſo make it produce Effet ſuta- 
ble toits Nature. Wherefore as Water condens'd into Ice or Cry- 
ſtal, is no longer Water, becauſe it hath ceas'd to refrigerate 
and moiſten ; ſo the Fire pretended to be above the Air, inviſi- 
ble and inſenfible, by reaſon of its rarity, is not Fire but ſubtile 
Air. They who fay its natural inclinationto heat and burn, is 
reſtrain'd by the Influences of the Heavens, particularly, of the 
cold Starrs, as Satzrn and the Moon, ſpeak with as little ground ; 
ſince the circular motion of the Heavens, whereby this Fire. is 
turn'd about, ſhould rather increaſe than diminiſh its heat; 
And beſides, Fire being a neceſlary Agent, its ation can no more 
be hindred by ſuch Influences, than the deſcent of a ſtone down- 
wards. W hereunto add,that the beams of all Stars have heat 3 and 
were any cold, yet thoſe of Satxrnaretoo remote, and thoſe of 
the Moon too wezk in compariſon of this Fire, the extent where- 
of is about goooo. Leagues ; for the diſtance between the Earth 
and the Moon is almoſt as much, namely, 56. Semidiamerers of 
the Earth,from which ſubſtraCting between 25. and 3o. Leagues, 
which they allot co the three Regions of the Air, the reſt muſt 
be occupy'd by the Fire, which they make to extend from the 
Concave lurface.of the Moon, to the convex ſurface of the Air 


Which it would contume in leſs than a moment, conlidering the 
= great 
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great diſproportion between them. Moreover, were there fach 


a Fire, it could not be own'd an Element , becauſe its levity 


would keep it from deſcending and entring into the Compoſition 
of mixts; and, were it not leight, yet it would be hindred from 
deſcending by the extream coldneſs of the Middle Region of the 
Air, accounted by ſome, a barrierto the violence of that” Chy- 
merical Fire, which ought rather to be reckon'd amongſt their 
Entia Ratjonis, than the Natural Elements, whereunto Corpo- 
reity and Palpability are requiſite. 
ceive, with Pythagoras, that the Sunis the true Elementary Fire, 


plac'd for that purpoſe in the middle of the World, whoſe Light ' 


and Heat enter intothe Compoſition not onely of all living 
things, but alſo of Stones and Metals; all other Heat beſides that 
of the Sun, being deſtructive, and conſequently, no-wile fit fot 
Generation. 

The Third ſaid, He confounds Heaven with Earth, and de- 
ſtroyes the Nature of the Sun, who takes it for an Element, that 
is toſay,a thing alterable and corruptible by its contraries, which 
it muſt have if itbe an Element. The Heat of his beams proves 
it not the Elementary Fire, ſeeing commonly the nearer we are 
to Fire, the more we feel the Heat pf it; but the Supream and 
Middle Regions of the Air, are colder. than ours. Belides, were 


our common fire deriv'd from the Sun, it would not languiſh, as it * 


doth, when the Sun ſhines upon it 3'nor would the heat of dung- 
hils and caves be greater in Winter than in Summer. Wherefore 
I rather” embrace the common Opinion, which holds, "That the 
heavieſt Element is1n the loweſt place, and the leighteſt in the 
highcſt, whoſe Alton is hindred by the proportion requiſite to 
the quantity of each Element. | , 

The Fourth ſaid, That the qualities of Fire, viz. Heat, Dry- 
neſs, and Light, concurring in the Sun in a ſupream degree, ar- 
gue it the Elementary Fire ; for Light being the Cauſe of Heat, 
the Sun ( which is the prime Luminous Body ) mult alſo be the 
prime Hot, that is to ſay, Fire. For as the pretended one 
above the Air , was never yet diſcover'd; ſo'tis repugnant to 


the Order of the Univerſe, for the leighteſt of Elements to be 


ſhut up in the Centre of the Earth, where ſome place it. We 
have but two wayes to know things, Senſe, and Reaſon; the lat- 
ter of ' which , is founded either upon Cauſes or Effects : 
Now we know nothing of the Sun, or any other Celeſtial Bodies, 
otherwiſe then by its Effects and ſenſible qualities, .which being 
united in Spherical Burning-glaſles, ( as they are in the body of 
_ the wal. notifie to us by their Effects the Nature of their 
Cauſe. | 


For theſe Reaſons, I con- 


The Fifth ſaid, That Fire being to the World what the Soul / 


isto the Body, as Life is in all the parts of the Body 3 fo alſo- 


ts Fire _— diffufed throughout the whole World, In the 
Airit makes Comets, and other Igneous Meteors : In the Earth 


It concotts Metals, and appears plentitully in Polcanver, whole 
> BN Fires 


—_J 
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Fires would not continue alwayes, if they were violently de- 
tained in thoſe Concavities 3 yea, 'tis in the Waters too, whoſe 
faltneſs and produftion of Monſters, cannot be without Heat. 
Yet being the moſt active of all Elements, it is therefore diſtri- 


| buted in much leſs quantity than-the reſt ; Nature having obſer- 


ved the ſame proportion both in the greater and leſſer World, 
Man's Body ; in which there is leſs of Fire than of the other Ele- 
ments : Otherwiſe, had the Fire been equal to the reſt, it would 
conſume all living things to aſhes. Nevertheleſs as the fixed 
Heat of Animals requires reparation by the Influent Heat from 
the Heart, the Soul's principal ſeat; in like manner the Ele- 
mentary Fire, diſperſed in all parts of this great body of the 
World, needs the Influence of the Sun's Rayes, which produce 


k 


and conſerve it. 
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' CONFERENCE CXXXIX. 
Which is moſt deferabl:, long or ſhort Life. 


Ature, not contented to produce all things , hath given 
them a defire of Self-preſervation. Even Inanimate Bo- 
dics redouble their aQivity at the approach of their deſtru- 
ive contrariesz whence proceeds Antiperiſtaſis. But this de- 
fire appears chiefly ta Animals, and above all in Man, being 
——_ upon the Love he bears to*himſelf : Which extream 
ve, inſtigativg him to ſeek all good things contributary to his 
contentment, makes him likewiſe deſire long Life, whereby he 
may continue his other enjoyments, and, conſequently, avoid all 
occaſions of Death, as that which interrupts the courſe of this 
Life, and makes him ceaſe to be. Hence, as by general conſent 
Death is the moſt tcrrible of terribles z ſo, by the reaſon of Con- 
traries,Life is the moſt agreable,and conſequently,moſt defirable 
and beſt thing in theWorlds and not deſirable only byall Men who 
are enducd with Knowledg, but alſo by all living things,cach after 
its mode.and according as they are capable b; 44 Plants at- 
tracting their nouriſhment, and Animals fecking their Food with 
difficulty, and carefully avoiding all dangers that lead to Death. 
For though Nature loves change, ( whereof ſhe is the Principle) 
= tis onely that of Generation, or of a leſs intoa more noble 
ubſtance z that of Corruption and Death ſhe abhorrs, being not 
further pleaſed in the viciflitudes of mutations, than ſhe gains 
by the ha ez but ſheis a loſer by Death, which ſeparates the 
Body Ara | 


e Soul, mathe union whereof, ſhe hath all that ſhe 


canWifh. She may diſguiſe her ſelf, and changing of ſhapeand 


countenance, but cannever light upon any more agreable, than 
that which ſhe makes appear in the Marriage of a Body with a 
Soul; whichare ſo verfeatly united, that, after their diflolution, 
our Souls alwayes retain an Inclinationtoward their ancient 
Mates which they once animated. The 


a UM 
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The Second ſaid, If the ſentiment of Nature makes ICT 


ceive long Life deſirable ; Reaſon, which evinceth it full of 
Miſeries and Calamities, teaches us that the ſhorteſt is beſt, and 
that we may juſtly wiſh,either never to have been.or to have dy'd 
as ſoon as we came into the World. This was the Judgement 
not onely of the greateſt Sages of Pagan Antiquity , many of 
whom cheerfully quitted Life to eſcape its Miſeries 3 but the 
ſometimes famous Republick of Marſeilles, gave Licence tothe 
miferable to take Poyſon, which was kept in a publick Store. 


Yea, even the holieſt Perfonages have been of the ſame Advice z 


as Job, amongſt others, who calls May's Life a warfare upon 
Earth, and curſes the day of his Birth 5 Aoſes and Elizs, who 
pray d to God they might dye ; and Saint Parl, who delires no- 
thing ſo much as to-be loos'd from this miſerable Body ; in which, 
as in a dark priſon, the Reaſonable Soul is enclos'd, and remams 
againſt its will ; ſince being of a Celeſtial Nature, and fo conti- 
nually longing after the place of its cxtraction, Death, which 
delivers it from its fetters, muſt be as defirable toir as contrary 
tothe Body, which having nought to hope for after this Lite, 
but to be the food of worms and corruption, hath all reaſon to 
dread it, and avoid the occaſions of it; as accordingly all ſuch 
do who live onely for the Body, reſenting no other motions 1n 
themſe]ves but of defire to livelong. Whereas Realon initructs 
us, that here we never poſſeſs the Good whereof the Immortal 


Soul is capable by its two Powers, the Underſtanding and the 


Will, which never find any Truth or Goodneſs in the things of 
this World-but what is ſophiſticate ; it makes us allo conceive 
Life as a violent ſtate, and contrary to the Felicity of our bet- 
ter part. 

The Third ſaid, Since Life is the duration of Being, which un- 
doubtedl]y 1s the greateſt of all Goods, (Entity and Good being 
convertible) that muſt be the moſt defirable which is of greateſt 
continuance, becauſe it comes nearc{t infinity and cternity, un- 
der which all Perfection is compris'd, and which being theretore 
paſſionately defir'd by all Men, but not attainable by any, they 
endeavor to partake as much of it as they can by prolongation 
of Life, which is the foundation not onely of the Goods of the 
Body and Fortune, ( whole ſweetneſs makes amends for fome 
Evils of Lite ) butalſo of the Mind, in whicli Natural Felicity 
conliſts ; whereunto amongſt other conditions, long Life is re- 
quiſite both for attaining of Knowledge and Virtue, not tobe 


' gotten without long time, ( which renders Men knowing and 


Rome as for making others taſte the fruits of an exemplary 

Life. {45's | 
The Fourth ſaid, That Beaſts and even Stones having the good 
of Exiſtence as well as we, that alone is not ſufficient torender 
Life deſirable, in regard Non-exiſtence is much rather to. be 
wiſht than a Being alwayes miſerable, what ever ſome ſay'to the 
contrary z fince even our Saviour faith, It had been better for 
| X93; - Judas 


_— 
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never to have been born, then to bave fallen into the. crime 
of Treaſon. Moreover, Sexeca ſaith, No perſon would accept 
of Life, if he knew how dear it muſt coſt him. Henee we en- 
ter into the World weeping, as: if it were againſt our conſent z 
and as our Lives begin with tears, ſothey are continu'd with la- 
bor, and ended with pain. Nor have we more reaſon to deſire 
long Life for the Goods of the Mind, which conſiſt in Virtue 
alone. For if we be vicious, 'tis expedient both for our ſelves and 
the Publick, that we live but little, for fear of corrupting others 
by our evil Examples, If virtuous, 'tis much to be fear'd leſt 
we be corrupted by the converſe of the wicked, who are very 
numerous 3 Which was the cauſe why God by a ſpecial favour 
took away Enoch in the midſt of the courſe of his Life, and 
tranſported him into the Terreſtrial Paradiſe. | 
The fifth ſaid, If a long Life were leſs deſirable than a ſhort, 
God ſhould have deceiv'd thoſe that honour their Parents, by 
__ them a bad falary in recompence of a good Action : 
or ought Phyfick to trouble it ſelf and thoſe that uſe it, by ſo 
many Rules and Receipts, were a ſhort Life ( that is to fay, a. 
ſpeedy death) ſo defirable; nor would the Laws puniſh Crimi- 
nals with Death, if what they give them were better than what 
they take from them. Moreover, as the long-liv'd Oak and 
Palm-Tree are more excellent than the Muſhrome, Hyſop, and 
the Roſe; Stags, Elephants, Eagles, Ravens, and the Phcenix, . 
more perfect than Butterflies, and thoſe Inſefts which they call 


. Ephemera, becauſe they live but one day 3 ſo amongſt Men, thoſe 


that live long, ſeem to have ſome advantage above thoſe that are 
of a ſhort Lite, baving the Principles of their Generation more 
vigorous - wherein nevertheleſs the, Sex, Temperament, Cli- . 
mate, Habitation, and manner of living, make a notable differ- - 
ence z Sanguine Men, and the Inhabitants of Temperate Regt- 
ons, commonly living longer than Women, cholerick Perſons, 
and ſuch as live under intemperate Climates. 

The Sixth ſaid, Reaſon having been given Manto corre the 
Inclinations of the Senſitive Appetite, 'tis that alone muſt judge 
whether it be expedient for him to live long ; not Senſe, which 
makes us judge like beaſts, That nothing is dearer than Life. Bur 
Reaſon, illuminated either by Faith or by Philoſophy, teaches 
us that this World is the place of our baniſhment, the Body. 
the Soul's Priſon which ſhe alwayes carryes about with her, 
Life a continual ſuffering and War 3 and therefore he fights 

inſt Natural Light who maintaines it expedient to pro-. 
long ſo miſerable a State. For, beſides the incommodities at- | 
tending a long Life, which after 70. years, as David teſtifies, is 
onely labour and ſorrow, long Life is equally unprofitable to- 
wards attaining Knowlege and Virtue. He that lives long can 
learn nothing new in the World , which is but a Revolution and 
Repetition of the ſame Effetts produc'd alwayes by the fame 


Cauſcsz not onely in Nature, whoſe courſe chakgromey be 
cen 
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ſeen in the Revolution of the Four Seaſons of the Year, but even 
in Afﬀairs of State and Private Matters, wherein nothiog is ſaid 
or done, but what hath been practis'd before. And as tor Vir- 


| tue, the further weare from Childhod, the leſs Innocence and 


Sanity we have, and Vices ordinarily increaſe with years. The 
long Life of the firſt Men having according to ſome been the 
as. rr Cauſe of the depravation of thoſe Ages. 


=P 


CONFERENCE CXL. E 
Of the Lethargy. = 


A S the Brain is the moſt eminent and noble of all the parts, 
being the Scat of the Underſtanding, and the Throne of 

the Reaſonable Soul, 10 its diſeaſes are very conſiderable; and 
the more, in that they donot attaque that alone, but are com- 
municated to all the other parts, which have a notable intereſt 
in the offence of their Chief , ceafing to diffuſe its Animal Spi- 
rits deſtinated to Motion, Senſe, and the Function of the Inferior 


- Members. Which Functions are hurt by the Lethargy, which 
 deprives a Man of every other Inclination but that to tleep, and 
renders him ſo forgetful and flothful, ( whence it took its Greek 


name, which ſignifies ſluggiſh oblivion ) that he remembers 
nothing at all, being poſlels'd with ſuch centumacious lleepineſs 
that ſhe ſhuts his Eyes as ſoan as he ha's open'd them ; belides 
that,his Phanſie and Reaſoning is hurt with a continual gentle Fe- 
ver. Which differences this Symptom from both the ileeping and 


| —_— Coma, call'd, Typhomania : the former of which com- 


monly begins inthe Fits of Fevers, and ends or diminiſhes at their 
declination ; but the Lethargick (leeps ſoundly, and being wak'd 
by force, preſently falls aflecpagain: The latter makes the Pa- 


©. tient inclin'd toleep, but he cannot, by reaſonof the variety of 


JM 


Species repreſented to him in his Phanſie. The ſignes of this 


| Malady are deliration, heavincſs of the Head, and pain of the 


Neck after waking, ( the Matter taking its courſe along the . 


ſpine of the back), frequent olcitation, trembling of the Hands 
and Head, a paliſh Complexion, Eyes and Face pufit up, ſweat- 
ings, troubled Urine, like that of Cattle, a great Pulte, lan- 
guſhing and fluftuating, Reſpiration rare with ſighing, and fo 
great forgetfulneſs, as ſometimes not to remember to {hut their 
Mouths after they have open'd, noreven to take breath, were 
they not forc'd toit by the danger of futfocation. The Conjunet 
and next Caule of this Malady is a putrid Phlegm,whoſe natural 
coldnels moilſtens and refrigerates the Braiv, whilſt its putnefa- 
Qtive heat Kindles a Fever by thevapors carry'd from the, Brain 
tothe Heart, and from theace about the \whole, Now this 
Phlegmactick Humor is not detained in the Ventricles of 5he 

rain, 
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Brain; for then it would cauſe an Apoplexy if the obſtrufGion 
were total, and if partial an Epilepſie, wherein the Nerves 
contract themſelves towards their original for diſcharging of that 
Matter : But 'tis onely in the ſinuoſities and folds of the Brain, 
which imbibing that exceſſive humidity , acquires a cold and 
moiſt intemperature; from whence -proceeds dulnefs and liſte- 
leſneſs to all Aftions. For as Heat is the Principle of Motion, 
eſpecially when quickned by Dryneſs 3 ſo is Cold the Cauſe of 
ſtupidity and igri hers 6 whenaccompanied with hu- 
midity, which relaxes the parts, and chills their Action. In like - 
manner, Heat or Dryneſs inflaming our Spirits the Tunicles of 
the Brain, produce the irregular Motions of Frenzy, which is 
—_— contrary to the Lethargy 3 although it produce the ſame 
ometimes, namely , when the Brain after great evacuations 
acquires a cold na moiſt intemperature z in which caſe the Le- - 
thargy is incurable, becauſe it teſtifies Leſion of the Faculty, 
and abolition of ſtrength : But on thecontrary, a Frenhic after 
a Lethargy is a good ſign, reſolving by its Heat, and diffipating 
the cold humors which produce the ſame. 

The Second ſaid, That coldneſs being contrary to putrefacti- 
on, Phlegm the coldeſt of all humors, cannot eafily putrifie in 
the Brain, ( which is cold too of its own nature) much leſs ac- 
quire a Heat ſufficient to communicate it ſ{elt to the Heart, and 
there excite a Fever; it being more likely for ſuch adventitious 
Heat to cauſe in the Brain rather the 1mpetuous motions of a 
Frenzy, thanthe dutneſs and languor of a Lethargy. Noris it 
leſs then abſurd, to place two enemy-qualities in the ſame Subject, 
to wit, Cold and Heat, whereof the one cauſes {Jeep, the other 
a Fever z which, I conceive,” to precede not to follow the Le- 
thargy, and which having raiſed from the Hypochondres to the 
Brain, a Phlegmatick blood mixt with groſs vapors, there caul- 
eth that obſcuration of Reaſon, and fluggiſhneſs of the whole 
Body, bur eſpecially the abolition of the Memory, theſutable 
temperament for which is totally deſtroyed by excefiive humi- 
dity. Indeed the troubled Urine, liquid Digeſtions, Tumors 
and- pains of the' Neck , bloated Fleſh, and other ſuch ſigns 
accompanying this diſeaſe , argue that its matter is more in 
the rcſt of the Body than in the Brain, which ſuffers onely by 
Symparthie. 

'The'Third faid, If it be true that ſleep is the Brother of Death, 
then the Lethargy, which is a continual drowſineſs, with a Fe- 
verand Deliriam, ſeemestobe a middle Eſtate between Life and 
Death'which is known by the'ceſlation of Actions,molt of which 
tiff in'thoſe afflicted with this Evil; which nevertheleſs islJefs then 
the Cdris, wherein the ſleep is fo profound, that the Patient 
Yeel&tigt when he is prickt, orcall'd by name; but is depriv'd of 
dll Senſe* and: Motion, ſaving'that of Reſpiration, which ſcarce 
appears in th&'Catoche, or Catalepſie, (ai{tranger ſymptom than 
ary' of the former) wherein the Eyes [remain widen, 'the 
; She whole 
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whole Body ſtiff, and 'in the ſame ſtate and poſture wherein it 

| hapned to be whenit firſt ſeiz'd the ſame, The Caule whereof, 
moſt ſay, isa cold and moiſt humor, ob ſtruCting the hinder part 
of the Brain ; bur I rather aſcribe it to a ſudden Congelation of 
the Animal Spirits, as I dothe Lethargy to narcotick and ſomni- 
ferous vapors, Which are the ſole Caules of Inclination to 
fleep ; which cannot be produced by ſimple, cold, and aque- 
ous humidity, ( for then Water ſhould do it ſooner than Wine, 
whoſe very ſmell in Preſſes and Cellars cauſes fleep, and often- 
times inebriates) but by a fat and oleaginous humidity, ſuch as 
is found in all Hypnoticks;z ſome whereof are hot, as Aniſe and 
_ Opium, others Cold, as Lettice, Poppy, and Henbane. 

The Fourth ſaid, That the Brain being the Principal of 
Senſe and Arbitrary Motion , which it derives into all the parts, 
both the one and the other are offended by the maladies of that 
part; ſome whereof are without, others, are neceflarily ac- 
companyed with a Fever: which is either Acute or Gentle, 
according to the diverſity of the humor producing it, the former 
commonly procceding trom Choler or Blood, the latter from 
Phlegm or Melancholy: Among(t theſe Diſeaſes, thoſe which 
invade ſuddenly, as the Apoplexy and Convulſions, are cauſed 
by the obſtruction of the Ventricles, Conſtriction, or Diviſion of 
the Nerves, which hinders the Flux of the Animal Spirits : but 
thoſe which arruire in ſome ſpace of time, as the Coma, Lethar- 
gy, and Carus, proceed cher from a ſimple intempeires, ordi- 
narily Cold and Moiſt, or elſe joyn'd with ſome Matter, which 
is oftentimes a Cold Phlegm , whereof the Brain is fruitful £ 
Which coming to be. inflamed , by reaſon of its putrefaCction 
cauſed by defect of Tranſpiration, and the Heat of the Brain 
( which though Cold by its firſt Temper, is yet hot, inaſmuch 
as animated, and more burning than the Air of Sommer) that 
Extraneous Heat begets a Fever, which yet is but little violent, 
and ſo hinders not the Natural Coldneſs of the humor from _ 
ducing the fleep and ſluggiſhneſs apparent in the Lethargy; which 
nevertheleſs by is, Hippocrates , plac'd amongſt Acute Diſcales 
terminated on the ſeventh day ; which time if it exceeds, the 
Patient recovers,eſpecially if the Matter happento be diſcharged 
into the Breſt, and caufe an Empyema there, or, in ſome others, 
the Parotides, * | 

The Fifth ſaid, That the Internal Maladies of the Head are 
of three forts : Some attaque the Membranes, and cauſe the 
Cephallagy, Megrim, and other pains of the Head, being very 
dolorous, by reaſon of the exquiſite ſenlibility of thofe Mem- 


branes, which are either prickt, preſs'd, or too much extended 


by vapors, wind, or humors, for the moſt part acrimonious 
and ſerous. Others are inthe Cavities and Paſlages of the Ant» 
mal Spirits, whoſe Influence being ſtopt 'by ſome Matter that 
obſtruct the Paſlages, they cauſe the ſymptoms of the Leſion of 
Motiouw and Senſe in the Vertigo, Pallie, Apoplexy, ix 20s wg 

| nc ; 
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Incubus, Convulſions, Trembling, and Catarrhs or Defluxions, 
to which Man alone of all Animals is ſubje&, by reaſon of the 
quantity-of excrements where-with his larger and more elevated 
Brain abounds : The third ſort which poſleſs the whole fub- 
ſtance of the Brain, and either: onely deprave the functions of 
the three Prime Faculties, Reaſon, Imagination, and Memory, 
are the fimple Delirium, the Frenzy, Melancholy, Madnefs, and 
Lycanthropy ; or elſe wholly aboliſh them, as in Folly , Stupi- 
dity, Forgettulneſs, the Catoche, Carns, and Lethargy, which 
is caus'd not onely by a Cold Aqueous Phlegm, where-with the 
Brain is ſoak'd, but alſo by ſuch as is render'd viſcous, thick, and 
tough, by the ſubſtance of the ſtrange and ſome extraneous heat; 
which cauſeth the Putrefaction and Fever. 


— 


' CONFERENCE CXLI. 
Whether it be better to marry, or not to marry. 


F Nature made the Cryſtalline humor of the Eye without co- 
lour, the Tongue without favour, the Ear without ſound, 

to the end they might impartially judge of all ObjeCts offer'd to 
thoſe: Senſes 3; I know not to whoſe judgement we muſt referr - 
the Deciſion of this Queſtion: Virgins, marry'd people, and 
thoſe that are not marry d, being equally intereſled, and con- 
ſequently, lyable to exception. The firſt, profeſſing Hatred of 
Marriagez The ſecond, unwilling to blame it, for fear of af- 
fronting their paſs'd Judgement 3 And the Third, being unfit to 
judge + [mn for want of Experience. If we will credit Cato,who 
had try'd it, and who being one day ſollicited by his Friends to 
ſecond Nuptials, told them, He had once been deliver'd from 
Shipwrack, and therefore car'd not for venturing to Sea again ; 


| thoſe that never embarque in Marriage will gain the Cauſe, it 


being the higheft: point of Humane Prudence to be wile at the 
expenſe of others, whoſe example makes them juſtly fear the in- 
conveniencs of a Contract, fo diſadvantageous to the freedom 
of Man, as that of Marriage ts, wherein there is this peculiarity, 
that in all other Contracts, ever one party is a gainer 3 but here 
both are oftentimes cheated, almoft alwayes difcontented with 
the bargain, and willing: to retract, if they had liberty, which 
hath been retrencht everſince the Law of Divorce was abroga- 
ted by that of Grace, for the greater mortifying of Men, .and 
teaching them to ſuffer and figh,' in ſatisfaCtion for their ſins, 
under the heavy yoke of Marriage. Beſides that, the Friend- 
ſhip ſo much boaſted therein, ' is ſo rare, as to be almoſt impoſ- 
ble; partly, becauſe the Will is never carry'd tolove an Object 
but by its full Liberty, and loves leſs upon- never ſo. little con- 
{traint 3and partly, becauſe Converſe ſhews the Marry'd Couple 

| one 
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one another's defects , which being alwayes more then. their 
Virtues, 'tis no wonder jf Hatred ariſe thereupon more fre» 
quently than Amity, whatever artifice be us'dto make ſhew of 
the contrary, | ts 

.* The Second ſaid , He muſt be a Mifanthropus, and have 
wholly renonnc'd all Humane Sentiments that can blame Mar- 


Tage: the moſt honourable and ancient Society of the World, 
' founded not; onely upon the Divine Law, ( which makes it a 
Sacrament, ,and a very'great Myſtery ) andupon that of Nati- 
ons, by whoſe -univerſal Conſent, it hath}been honor'd with 
great Priviledges and Immunities ;/ as on the contrary, Celibacy 
hath been publickly diſcountenanc'd and puniſh'd': but alſo upon 
that of! Nature, who hath inſpir'd into all Animals a defire of 
Joyning and; coupling together for Generation of their like 
which defize 1s greater 1n!/Men:,- inaſmuch as he aſpires to Immor- 
ality, mo: atherywiſe attainable inthis World but by Marriage, 
*. which revives; hint in his-Childeen. And:the pleaſure of them 
* top is: to. great; that he muſtfirſt be a/Father that would con- 
=. CFelvewhatic pn 2h the-yoke of Marriage inſupportable, ex- 
cept-tafch: as tehre itodive difolutely. . The Amity arifiog 
the eupenyJif fouoded upon Virtue and Honor , -not .upon 
eauty,;\9nſuch other profitable or delightful Good, differs as 
much trol Love, as. :the:contipual temperate heat of the Blood 
ahd Spirits cloth from itgebullicion and diſtewperz being alwayes 
ented] by: mutual Qffices of ei parts rendred with a 
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our; neetiing-additionpt thoſe that aotamonly.attend Marriage : 
which aPhilolophes, who had try'dir, Taid, bath bur rwogood 
ayes the 


kaeſaandic not-forind in ary otHer condition what- 

31 Where there. js riothing etc but Diflimulation and Hypo- 

4:0 lin Maztiage alonetbat there is any treating with Li- 

17 a89;Jagronity 5 2nd thereforethat Stare: is to be defir'd, 

C x'the-mjſerableifor [Confolation of their Aﬀiictions, 

bur ;alfp hale bo are happy for communicating their Feli- 
- WhiSfhs:tedious whew/it: hathino partakers,  _ - 

| The .Eird:fa1d;; Qur-Life is fall.:enough: of miſeries, with- 


layesg;the firſt, when there is nothing-bur'Jaughing z and” 
laſt,:whigh delivers us from tbatadflaveryz: perfedttly contrary 
bath'th bhbertp.and quier, <ithe.twogreatelt Goods.a wiſe Man 
can enjoy in this-Life ) : whiohare inconſiſtent with the rurmoit of 
Houſwifrie, and the Cares of Marriage; from which therefore 
the Brachmans, Gymnoſophiſts, Galli, and Veſtals, and at this 
day, ſuch as are devoted to God's Service, have been exempted, 
tothe end the better comind Contemplation and Virtuous Ex- 
erciſes 3 both hard to be done in Marriage, wherein ſcarce any 
_ Other Virtue is practis'd but Patience , (whereof 'tis the true 
School) which Socrates ſaid , He had learnt better by the 
{colding of his. Wife, than by all the Precepts of the Philo- 
ſophers. | 
- The Fourth ſaid, Men would be Vagrants and Stragglers like 
Y wild 
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wild Beaſts, were it not for Marriage, which +is the foundation 
of the State; for it makes Families, and Families make Com- 
mon-wealths 3 which, conſequently, owe their Nativity and 
| Increaſe to marry'd people, who have a much greater intereſt 
in the Conſervation of the State, than thoſe that have nei- 
ther Houſe nor Home , as unmarry'd Men ſeldom have. But 
as there is no compleat Good in this World; ſo Marriage,though 
a moſt holy and good thing in it ſelf, inſtituted by God in Para- 
diſe, and during the ſtate of Innocence, hath nevertheleſs its in- 
commodities, not ſo much from it ſelf, as from the fault of the 
rſons who know not how to ule it as they ought. 

The Fifth ſaid, Tis peculiar to Marriage to have nothin 
ſmall or moderate; every thing init isextream. 'Tis either fu] 
of ſweetneſs.and Afﬀettion, or of Hatred and bitterneſs; *tis 
either a Paradiſe, or a Hell. When *tis ſuted with all Conditions 
requiſite, there's no ſtate happier 3 but when any is wanting, no 
Infelicity equals it. And becauſe Good requires the integrity of 
all its conſtituent parts, but Evil comes from the leaſt defect ; *tis 
[no wonder that few or no Marriages are happy , ſince there is 
none wherein there is not ſomething to .be wiſht for, eſpecially 
when the match is made, ( as moſt commonly 'is) by another's 
Hand 3 though 'tis ſtrange, that Men who are ſo circumſpect and 
wary in other bargains. ſearching, examining, and taking Eflay 
of what chey buy, ſhould have fo little Prudence in an Afﬀair of 
ſuch Conſequence and Danger. There is nothing but a Wife 
that a Man is oblig*d to keep as Jong as he lives 3 but they have 
been taken at a venture, fince, at the inſtance of the Roman 
Dames, the Law of Arcus Martizus was aboliſht, who had pur- 
poſcly built a Templeto Male-Fortune near the Tyber,where Wo- 
men were<arefully examin'd. And as tis an intolerable madneſs to 
engage voluntarily into fetters and a perpetual Priſon,by ſubject- 
ing one's ſelf tothe Caprichio of a Woman. ſo 'tis greatyimpli- 
city ina Man to entruſt his Honor, the chiefeſt of all Goods, to 
her inconſtant humor, who may render us infamous when the 
Phanſie takes her. I think therefore, every one ought to conſult 
himſelf , Whether it be fit for him to marry or not, that is, - 
Whether he believes he ha's Virtue and Conſtancy enough to 
ſuffer the-defe&ts of a Woman, who may be commendable in 
ſome Point, but at the bottom is alwayes a Woman. 
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CONFFRENCE CXLI.K.. 


At what tine the Rational Soul is infus'd. 


: A? Religion obliges us to believe, that the Soul, which is of 


an Immortal Nature, comes immediately from God, who 
drawing it out of the Abyſle of Nothing , at the fame time 


creates it inthe Infuſing, and infuſes it in the Creating 3 ſono- - 


thing is determin'd abſolutely touching the time in which that 
infufion is made. For knowing which, we muſt obſerve that 
the whole time of the Child's refiding 1n the Womb, ts divided 
into four parts; namely,the Conception, Conformation, Motion, 
and Parturitionz fo diſtinguiſhed between themſelves, that the 
time of Motion, is about treble to that of Conformation; and 
the time of Parturition, double to that of Motion. The whole 
work of Conformation is divided again into four times, according 
to which the Matter contained is diverſly faſhioned and wrought, 
and is called Geniture,or Coagulated Milk, Feetus, Embryo ; and 
an Infant when the Conformation of the parts is finiſhed, which is 
at the thirtieth day fof Boyes, and at the forty ſecond for Girles ; 
whoſe leſs Heat and —— materials, require a longer 
time for Conformation of their Spermatick parts : After which 
the Blood arriving, fills the void ſpaces of the Muſcles, Fibres, 
and other carnous parts, which are not perfectly ſhaped till to- 
wards the time of Motion, which is the third month for Males, 
and the fourth for Females ; at which time the Second Confor- 
mation ends, and the whole organization is compleated. At 
firſt, the Infant hath onely a Vegetative Life, by means of which, 
his parts are generated by the Alteration and Conformation of 
the Matter, and are nourithed, and take their growth not onely 
by their Attraction from all parts of the Matrix, but alfo by an 
Internal Vital Principle, which is the Vegetative Soul, reſiding 
in all fruitful ſeed, and being the fame with the Formative Fa- 
culty. Now becauſe the Vegetative or Senfitive Soul 1s but an ac- 
cident, namely a certain Harmony of the Four Qualities; there- 
fore they eafily give place upon the arrival of the reaſonable foul, 
which I think happens when the organization of the parts 1s per- 


fected, to wit, about the third or fourth month 3 before which 


time, the Body not being organized, cannat recetve: the Soul, 
( which is the a& of an Organical Body) which allo ſhe forſakes, 
when, upon any notable ſolution of continuity , the Organs are 
deſtroyed and aboliſhed oftentimes, though the Temper of the 
ſimilary parts be not hurt z which conſequently, is not the {ole 
requifite for the Infuſion of the Soul, but alſo the convenient Fa- 


| brick ofthe Organs. | 


The Second faid, That the opinion, which introduces the 
Rational'Soul in the firſt days of Conception as foonas the mat- 
TIC FT 42 ter 
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ter neceſſary for receiving it, begins to put on the diverſity of 
Organs, isthe moſt probable; ſince by this means this ſoul dif- 
fers from others in that it proceeds and makes the diſpoſitions, 
whereas others follow the ſame and abſolutely depend thereup- 
on. And the ſame reaſon which obliges us to acknowledg the 
Reaſonable Soul after motion, conſtrains us to admit it before ; 
which nothing hinders us from attributing to ſome other cauſe, 
| (asto the Senfitive Soul introduc'd before the Rational) ſaving 
that cauſes are not ta be multiplied without neceſſity, and one 
. Soul alone may ſuffice for Senſe, whilſt yet the defe&t of Organs 
allow not the exerciſe of Reaſon. The ſame reaſon ſhews how 
abſurd it is to aſſign any other cauſe, in the firſt days, of 
the Vegetative Adtons; it being as eafie to infer the preſence 
of the Reaſonable Soul by this ſort of actions as by the 
Senfitive Actions, which may alſo have another cauſe. For 
the infuſion of the Reaſonable Soul after forty days cannot be 
proved by actions proper toit (for it reaſons not till long after) 
nor by the actions of a Soul fimply ; for then you muſt grant 
that it is there before Organization, which is an action proper 
toanimated things. Moreover, the Soul muſt be admitted in 
the Body as ſoon as it may be there, which 1s at the beginning 
of conception z becauſe even then there wants no fit diſpoſition 
to this Soul, whichneeds not any different Organs for the bare- 
ly Vegetative Actions which ſhe then performs, no more then 
Plants do; nor are different Organs neceſlary to her abſolute 
exſiſting , ſince God hath created her immaterial and without 
any dependance : and we fee the fimilary parts of the Body 
are animated ; fo that the diſpoſitions wherewith the Soul can 
fubſiſt, and which ſuffice to retain her in the Body, are alſo ſuf- 
ficient to introduce her thereinto. Now theſe diſpoſitions are - 
no other then the ſame which are requiſite for the actions of the 
Vegetative Soul. For whatever indiſpoſition happen to the 
Organs of Senſe and Motion, the Soul abides in the Body till the 
heat be diſfipated or extinguiſhed 3 the Organs of Senſe and 
Motion being not neceſlary to retain the Soul in the Body ſaving 
in as much as they contribute to reſpiration. Even the Apo- 
__ which aboliſhes all the noble diſpoſitions which the Phi- 
olophers hold neceſfary to the Soul, never drives her away un- 
leſs 1t be by accident; fince a Child in his Mothers belly may 
have that diſeaſe without incommodity, ſaving when it comes to 
need reſpiration. Now though Organization be not a diſpoſition 
requiſite tothe introduction of the Soul, yet ſhe requires cer- 
tain others, ſome whereof we know not. as that unexplicable 
character imprinted inthe Seed, befides the temperament which 
ſuffices perfectly to determine the matter for introduction of 
this form and excluſion of all other. The conformation of 
Organs being not a diſpofition which determines neceflarily 
(ceing amongſt humane bodies ſome differ more fromthe-gene- 
rality of men in reſpect of the principal parts then __ _ 
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certain other Animals) but 'tis the temperament alone, which 
ariſing in the firſt days after the mixture of the two ſeeds, and 
according to Hippocrates, the fetus having in the firſt ſeven days 
all that he ought to have, this opinion is more pious and expe- 
dient for repreſſing the criminal licenſe of thoſe who without 
ſcruple procure abortion within the firſt forty days. . 

The Third ſaid, Though the Reaſonable Soul be of a much 
ſublimer nature then the ſouls of other Creatures; yet being 
created with reference to the Body 'tis not introduced thereinto 
till the ſame be fitted for its reception ; as no other natural 
form is ever received into a ſubject not previouſly fitted with all 
due diſpoſitions. And ſince the Soul is the principle of all acti- 
ons, hence ſhe needs Organs and Inſtruments for performing 
them 3 and the more ſublime ſhe is, the greater preparation doth 
ſhe require then the Senſitive Soul, as this alſo doth then the 
Vegetative, which demands only a certain mixture of the firſt 
qualities, beſides which the ſenſitive requires a more exquiſite 
temperament of the two Principles of Generation , Seed and 
Blood, endued with a vital Spirit, capable of producing Senſe 
and Motion. 
fuſed, till after the conformation 1s in all points completed. 

The Fourth ſaid, Since there is-no proportion but between 
things of the ſame nature, the Immortal Reaſonable Soul cannot 
have any with the corruptible Body, and fo not depend more on 
the matter in its infuſion then in its creation, which is probably 
the third day after conception ; at which time the actions of lite 
appear in nutrition, growth, alteration, and configuration of the 
parts. Which actions muſt proceed from ſome internal and ani- 
mat-d principle 3 which cannot be the Soul either of Father or 
Mother, ſince they aCt not where they are not inherently ; nor 
yet the ſpirit of the Seed which is not a principal agent but only 
the inſtrument of a Soul3 nor the formative vertue, which 1s 
only an accident or temper of qualities, and in like manner the 
inſtrument of ſome more noble agent. Tis therefore the-Soul 
contained in the boſom of the matter , which produces all 
theſe actions therein. They who hold the Reaſonable Soul nor 
introduced till after the two others, conftder not that Forms re- 
ceiving no degrees of more or leſs cannot be perfected or chan- 
ged one into another,much leſs annihilated ſeeing corruption is 
cauſed only by contraries, and Forms have none. It follows 
therefore that the Reaſonable Soul is the principle of all theſe 
functions; which ſhe performs according to the diſpoſitions 
ſhe meets with; and that ſhe is the architect of her own 
habitation. 


CO N- 


So that the Reaſonable Soul ought not to be in-, 
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CONFERENCE CXLIIE 


' Of Metempſychoſis, or Tranſmigration of Souls. 


Hough Metemphychoſis, or the Tranſmigration of 
Souls, berather imaginary then true ; yet becauſe there is 
nothing which more inriches the Field of Philoſophy then liber- 
ty of reaſoning, we ſhall here inquire whether the Heathen, 
guided only by the light of Nature had any reaſon to maintain 
this extravagance; which was firſt taught in Greece by Pythagoras 
who had learn'd it of the Egyptians 3 by whom and moſt other 
Nations of antiquity it was believ'd not only that ſouls departed 
out of ſome bodies re-entered and animated others, but allo 
that all things after a certain revolution of Ages ſhould reſume 
the ſame ſtate wherein they had formerly been. This was alfo 
the opinion of Plato, faving that he was more rational then Py- 
thagoras, who making three Souls of the ſame quality, ſaid that 
thoſe of men after death went to animate the bodies of Men, 
Beaſts, or Plants ; for which reaſon he abſtained from the fleſhof 


|. Animals, and could hardly reſolve to cat Beans for fear of biting 


his Fathers head. But Plato held the Tranſmigration of Rati- 
onal Souls only into humane Bodies. Which opinion though 
leſs abſurd then the former (which deſtroys it ſelf by the contu- 
ſion it introdnces amongſt all natural beings) yet it hath its n- 
conveniences too 53 ſince the Soul being an incompleart form, 
making one whole with its other half the Body, it:can never 
meet with one in all points like the firſt 5 beſides that, were it in 
another, it would have an inclination towards the firlt, and fo 
would not be in ſuch body in quality of a form, but in a ſtate of 

conſtraint and violence. ſ 
The Second ſaid, That the Pythagorical Metemphychoſis is 
not more abſurd (in regard that being the form gives a deter- 
minate and ſpecifical being to every thing , if humane ſouls 
aſ{t into the bodies of Beaſts or Plants, theſe Creatures would 
ba Men; ) then that of Plato ſeems probable : nothing hindring 
but thata humane ſoul may enter into another humane body at- 
terthe diſſolution and ruine of the former. For if there be 
any thing to hinder it, it muſt be becauſe there is no return from 
privation to habit , That which hath ſometimes been, can no 
more be ſuch as it was, and ''tis impoſſible for a ſoul which hath 
once informeda body to re-enter it again and there exerciſe the 
furctions of life after having been once totally thence expelled. 
But theſe Reaſons hinder not, ſeeing the foul may be introduced 
anew into ſome body wherein it is not now, but hath been for- 
merly; as Gangrxnous and wholly mortified members may be 
| again vivified by a powerful effect of the. ſoul and the goodneſs 
of temperament. Moreover , it is not Jeſs poſſible for that 
which 
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which never was to begin to be, then for that which hath for- 


merly been to exſiſt again in nature ſeeing both being equally 
pure nothing, they are objects ſufficient to be created by God ; 
as the firſt matter (which is almoſt nothing) is the object of Na- 
ture, his inferior 3 and natural bodies are the objects of Art 
which is below Nature. So that not only ſouls, after having in- 
formed one body, may paſs into an another by Metempſychoſis.; 
but (which ſeems more difhcult) the ſame ſoul may again in- 
form the ſame body. | | | 

The Third faid, 'Tis impoſlible for one and the ſame thing 
which hath been to be a new; for then it ſhould be twice and 
have two durations, and conſequently two exiſtences, and ſo 
not be one and the ſame thing 3 ſeeing fingularity depends up- 
on exiſtence. So neither can the ſame ſoul return into the to- 
tally deſerted body, although it may re-animate fome parcels of 
it, nor yet into other bodies. Forin the firſt place; as for the 
ſouls of Plants and Beaſts, there is no more reaſon to believe 
that theſe forms diſappearing upon deſtruction of the Organs 
whereby they exerciſe their Satllens go to animate other bo- 
dies of the ſame ſpecies, then that, when my wood is burnt, 
the ſame form of fire goes to ſeek another faggot and kindle the 
fame as ſoon as fit diſpoſitions thereunto ariſe 5 if it were ſo, the 
Woodmongers ſhould have a very dangerous Trade. More- 


over this tranſmigration of ſouls is either abſolutely neceſlary 


(that is, bodies are animated no other way. but this.) and fo 


there will be no other new generation, but the ſupernumerary 


ſouls muſt wait till their turn come, (according as the Plato- 
nick poet Virgil repreſents them in the fixth Book of his ##eis ) 
for if there be more bodies then ſouls, there will be no produ- 
Ction, whatever diſpoſition be found in the matter3 and then 
though we ſow the Ground never ſo much with Corn, nothing 
will come of it, in caſe more be ſown then there are Vegetative 
Souls to animate it z whence we ſhould be in great danger of 
Famine. Asfor the Reaſonable Soul, ſince there is no animated 
body whoſe outward figure is not an Index of its inward form, 
werethere ſuch a thing as Metempſychofis, the ſoul of a Horſe 
ſhould be under the outward form of a Man, and ſo all know- 
ledg from external ſhape ſhould be deceit and deluſions, far 
from ſerving for Phyſiogmony. Moreover the Ancients intro- 
duced this Opinion, partly to frighten the wicked, by making 
them believe that after death their ſouls ſhould do penance 1n 
the bodies of Beaſts whoſe manners they had imitated (Co- 
wards becoming Hares, and cruel perſons Wolves,) till after re- 
purgation by the River Lethe they ſhould again become menzand 
partly to excite the good with hopes that their ſouls ſhould be 


received into«the bodies of Heroes and Demi-gods 3 ſuch tabu- | 


lous ſtories ſerving to keep the more ignorant ſort within 
their duty. * | | 
The Fourth ſaxd, That the ſeparated ſoul carries along —_ 

cr 
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her, only three powers, the Underſtanding, Will, and the Mo- 
tive Faculty ; by means whereof the is:carried towards what 
ſhe deſires by a real local-motion, whereof ſhe is as well capable 
witbout as within the body. + Now ſhe defires nothing ſo niuch 
asto be united to the body with whom ſhe. hath formerly been 
conjoyned. And conſequently ſhe cannot butreturn thither of 
her own accord; ſeeing when the defire and power- meet: the 
effe& muſt neceſlarily follow! eſpecially: when the deſiring is/in 
a violent ſtate, contrary to its own Nature, as:that of the ſepa- 
_ rated Soul is ; and therefore fince-nothing| violent is of Jong du- 
ration, the Soul's ſeparation from her Body cannot. be! perpe- 
tual. 7 ell DYE Gt 
The Fifth faid; 'If it be true that nothing 1s made which hath 
not already been, andthat, according to 0r7gez, there was a:cer> 
tain number of Souls produced in the begiring of the Creationg 
after which it is ſaid, That God reſted from all his Works, and 
that .he creates nothing ſince he put the laſt hand to the perfe+ 
Qion ofthe World, (which it borrows from the forms or|beauties 
which it contains): it' may ſeem -conſentaneous tothe ornament 
of the Univerſe, to ſay: that it-was at firſt ſtor di with all the forms, 
where-with the Matter 1s informed,according, as it comes to;have 
fit diſpofitionsthereunto: ' And that theſe forms having nocon» 
traries, and conſequently II , upon itorlaking 
their firſt: Subject; (through default offir diipoſitions.to midinrain 
them) are received into: other Subjects, like the firſt] andicon> 
fſequently, as capable of receiving:fuch form, which iof it: felf 
is indifferent” to:One' Subject as well as tooanather;. but fince'the 
Rational Soul:cannot have any particulariocitpationtowardsthe 
Body it formerly/animated, 'which' after Death:being nalonger 
Organical, noricapable of being 10, but onely Duſt antl;Aftes 3 
'tis more probable, that when ſeparated: itreſents motions: (if 
it haveany ) towards fome Body.duly organized, and:matiyer 
furniſhed with a form 5 there being (befides leſs incoventente ir 
ſaying that one and theſame Soul; canmittiate divers Bodies one 
after another, - than that it can animate divers -at theſame time] 
andin divers places, -which nevertheleſs1sthe Opinion of! moſt 
Philoſophers. --For when it 'is ſeparated, ) it remains ſtill an AR 
and a Form, capable ofinforming any ſor of well diſpoſed Body, 
without affecting any in particular; into which it 'entersnot-ig+ 
norant; fince Knowledge follows knmaterality , apd the Species 
and Notions being to the Soul, : what accidents are to their 
Subjedts from which they are inſeparable; they muſt accompany 
her where-ever ſhe goes 3:although by reaſon of the Clouds, and 
humidities of the Body which ſhe informes, the is not actually 
knowing in Infancy ; but onely. proportionably , 'as in time the 
Body comes to be dried, and the humidities abfumed,'the Species 
which were ingraven in. the:Soul begin to appear, andas it were 
_ to be produced a new by Reminiſcence, which neceflatily fol- 
lows Metempſychoſlis. zag A 91}. 
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CONFERENCE CXLIV. 


' Whether there were braver Men in any preceding 


Age, than inthe preſent. 


f A Lthough this Queſtjon, being rather of Fact than of Right; 
'A might beſt be diſcuſs'd, by — all the great Men of 
every Age between themſelves, or thoſe of each Age with ours ; 
yet that way would be toolong, by reaſon of the great-number 
of Illuftrious Men who have flouriſh'd downwards toour Age, 
which is the fifty ſeventh ſince the Creation of the World, (the 


duration whereof amounts to-5920. years, according to the 


moſt probable Opinion, which reckons 3683. years and three 
months to the Nativity of our Lord) the Matter may alfo be de- 
cided by Reaſon, provided we lay afide two powerful Paſſions ; 
the one proper to young Men, ' who alwayes' value themſelves 
above their Predeceſlors, and, like Rehoboarr, think their own 
little frnger ſtronger than the whole Body of their Fathers; the 
other ordinary to old Men, who alwayes extoll the time paſt 
above the preſent, becauſe the infirmities of their Bodies and 
Minds, no longerallowing them the contentment they formerly 
enjoyed ,. they know not where to charge the fault but upon 
Time, though, in truth, it lyes upon Themſelves. For Nature 
being ſtill' as Wiſe and Powerful as heretofore, and the Univer- 
fal Cauſes the fame; their Operations muſt be likewiſe as perfect, 
and their Effefts asexcellent in theſe dayes, as they have beenin 
any. Then, as for our Minds, they are fo far from being im- 
pair'd, that they improve more and more in acutenefs; and being 
of the ſame Nature with thoſe of the Ancients, have ſuch an ad- 
vantage beyond them, as a Pigmy hath upon the ſhoulders of a 
Gyant:; from whence he beholds not onely as much , but more 


than his ſupporter doth. 47 

The Second ſaid, Asa Stone hath moreforce by how much 'tis 
lefs fromthe hand thatflingsir; and generally all Cauſes at&t more 
powerfi upon their next, than upon their diſtant Effefts : ſoalſo 
Men are Fel perfe@ proportionally to their remoteneſs from their 
Source and Original;trom whence they derive all their perfection. 


This decayis chiefly obſerv'd in our bodies,which are not ſo found 


andwell-conftituted, as thoſe of our Anceſtors; and therefore 


*tis 6 wonder if ' the Souls where-with they are inform'd, have 
tefsVipor though the ſame Nature. For although, in order to 
judpe aright of the Excellence of the Souls of one Age compar'd 
with another, we onght ro wave that advantage whichthelater 
have over the preceding , by enjoying the benefit of their in- 
ventions 3- whereunto 'tis as eafie to add, as 'tis to build upon a 
good forindation, whereof others have firmly lay'd the firſt:ftones 


and Pillars.” Yet; for all thoſe great advantages, there bath 
$a » 


not 


4 


Perſonages gf Adt 
Art and Science. 


DT: 


” 


at the ame time. Not to ibs 


fo thenappear'd; as Malleable Glaſs, and Perpetual Lights, both 


now yoknown. 

+ The Fourth ſaid, If the complaint of the decay of Witts were 
true and new, the World muſt be very old, firice Sexeca, wha 
liv'd 1500. years ago, made the ſame in his time : But if the pre- 
ſent Wits are not inferior to thoſe of Sereca's time, it will follow, 
either that the world graws no worſe, as is commonly faid ; or 
that lang Series of years, which makes above a quarter of the 
whole Age the world, is taken but for one and the ſame time : In 
Which Caſe,the world muſt be older than religion and truth teach 

us, before it fell into that decay, wherein we ſee it continue for 
ſo many Ages. But indeed, 'tis a weakneſs to imagine that Witts 
diminiſh; our Natural Inclination to deſpiſe what we poſleſs, 
and to xegret what 1s paſs'd, making us judge to'our own .difad- 
vantage, that we are leſs perfe& than our Anceſtors, and :that 
our Nephews muſt be, worſe than our ſelves; whence aroſe that 
Fiction of Four Apes, differing according to ſo many Metals z 
the Golden one,” by reaſon of its excellence; that of Silver, 
Braſs, and Iron, proportionably, as Men fell from the former 
PerteCtion: of Soul, and Innocence of Manners. But all this 
while,'tis in the beginning of the World that the weakneſs 
of May appear'd by fuffering. himſelf to be govern'd by his 
Wife, and the damnable Refolutionof a Fratricide. Moreover, 
the Mind of Man: being a Power of well Conceiving, Reaſoning, 
Inventing,: and doing other Functions, whereof he is capable, 
he may artive toa Supream Degree of Excellence, either by the 
| | pure 
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pure and liberal Will of his Maker, 'or by the diſpoſition and 
concurrence of Natural Cauſes, or by Humane Induſtry... So that 
God, Nature, and Art, the three ſole Agents of this World, be- 
ing the ſame as heretofore, they muſt produce the ſame Effects. 
For God creates not Souls now with leſs advantages and grace 
than formerly 3 he is as liberal of his favours as ever, eſpecially 
in the Ages of Grace, Nor doth Nature and other Second Cauſes 
contribute leſs to the perfection of Souls than heretofore, - And 
the Humane Sou), however independent of Matter as to its 
Eſlence, yet 1s 1ſo link'd to the Organs of the Body, that it 
operates well or il] according as thoſe are diverſly affe&ted, which 
is, what we call Good or Bad Wit, whilſt we judge thereof by 
the Actions, and not by the Eſſence, For thoſe Organs and 


Diſpoſitions depend of the Elements and Superior Bodics;;which 


arealwayes the ſame, and conſequently, muſt produce the ſame 
Effefts; and hence, the equal Diſpofitions of Bodies, will inferr 
equal perfection of Minds. But as for the difference of Souls 
ariſing from Art and Inſtruction , undoubtedly , thoſe of our 


Age are better cultivated than any ever have been in times 


paſs'd. 


many great Men have carry'd the Glory of theſe Jaſt Ages, I find 
more wonders than in the preceding ; but it pertains onely to 
the Ages enſuing to make their Eloginms;z Great Men, whilſt 
living, being kept down by Envy or Contempt. One Age muſt 
belet paſs; before we begin to judge of the worth of it; then 
the following begins to regret what it {leighted, it being natural 

to us to ſeek onely what is wanting, and to be diſguſted with 
plenty. And truly, Ithink 'tis the multitudeof perſons excel- 
ling in all ſort of Arts, and eſpecially in the Sciences, ( whereof 
never were ſo many Doctors, Regents,and Profeflors, ſeen in one 
fingle Age as in this) that makes us leſs eſteem the ingenious 
that are now living; for *tis onely rarity that gives price to 
things, and that made him pals for a great Clerk a a Ages ago, 
who could but write and read; he that ſpoke Latine was a Pro- 
digy, though now *tis a Tongue almoſt gs univerſal, and com- 
mon as the Native. Now Admiration being the Daughter of 
Tenorance, the eſteem had of moſt of the admired in former 
Ages, is rather an Argument of the Rudeneſs and Ignorance of 
the Times, than of the excellence of their Witts. Nor were they 


The Fifth ſaid, When 1 conſider the high pitch whereunto ſo 


better than we in their Manners, but onely mere ſimple, and + 


yet culpable of as many Crimes. But were we the more wicked, 
this were no Argument of - want of Witt, which 1s the matter 1 
queſtion. And if there have been ſometimes a Ceres, a Bacchus, 
a Palla, a Vulcan; and others, advanc'd to Deities for finding 
out the way to ſow Wheat, plant Vine-yards, ſpin Wyol, and 
forge Iron; we have had in theſe laſt Ages the Inventors of the 
Compals, the Gun, Printing, the Tubes of Galileo, and a thou- 
and” othex Igventions both more difficult and excellent 3 the 
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eaſieſt having been firſt diſcover'd. The Modeſty of thoſe that 
goyern us, ( whono leſs hate the vanity of. praiſe, than they 
know how to exerciſe Actions deſerving it ) permits me not 
to ſhew you, that all paſs'd Ages have nothing that comes near 
the grandeur of their Souls, and that their condugt is the more 
to be admir'd, in that their buſineſs 1s both to keep themſelves 
up with Friends, and give reaſon to Enemies,who alſo help to ve- 
Tifie, that there are greater Stateſ-men and Captains in this Age, 
than inany of the preceding. 


_— FY 
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CONFERENCE CXLYV. 
Of the Serene, which is a hurtful Dew falling in 


Summer Evenings. 


; A S Painters find it harder to repreſent a calm ſmooth Sea, 


than the rampant foaming billows of a ſtorm, which re- 
 quire more variety of Colours, and afford the Pencil more Ji- 
berty 3 and as a Hiftory of Peace 1s harder to write, and 
leſs pleaſant to read, than the Troubles and Commotions of 
Warr : So I think itleſs difficult to deſcribe the ſeveral impreſ- 
 fions of Tempeſts, than thoſe of a calm Air, which nevertheleſs 
at certain times, produces pernicious Effects 3 ſo much more re- 
markable,in that they proceed from a very ſimple Cauſe,no-wile 
malignant of it ſelf, towit, from a clear and ſerene Air, free 
from Clouds and Vapours, which in the Evening being cool'd 
by the reaſon of the Sun's Elongation, acquires a certain Refri- 
gerating and Catarrhous quality, call'd by the vulgar, The Se- 
rene : becauſe it happens either in the Evening, or more com- 
monly in fair weather, when the Air is ſerene, than when it is 
pluvious and full of Vapours. Which quality, ſome aſcribe to the 
Influence of the Stars, eſpecially to the Moon, term'd for that 
reaſon by the Pſalmiſt, Infrigidazs 5 which hath indeed a nota- 
ble dominion over all Humid Bodies, particularly, thoſe of Men, 
who find ſen(ible alterations in themſelves, according to the ſe- 
veral faces of that Planet. But becauſe the Heavens diffuſe their 
Influences upon thoſe that are under covert, as well as upon thoſe 
thatare in the open Air, where onely the Serene is felt ; I ſhould 
Tather pitchupon the alterations of the refrigerated Air, which 
aCts but ſo far asit isnearus z and 'tis always more proper to at- 
tribute Effects here below to proximate Cauſes, than to recur 
to the Heaven, whichis but an equivocal Cauſe thereof, 

Fhe Second faid, If Cold were the Cauſe of the Serene, the 
fame ſhould happen where-ever it were cold, and be more hurt- 
ful according to the vehemency of that quality, 'as towards Mid- 
night or Morning , and likewiſe in Winter : Yet the Serene is 
never ſpoken of but in the temperate Seaſons of Spring and Au- 
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tumn, and ſome little portion of the Seaſons bordering upon 
them. Beſides, in Summer the air of our cold Caves ſhould be 
capable of producing it at mid-noon. Wherefore I cannot 
think the Screne an effcc of bare cold, but of the vapors where- 
with the air, howſoever apparently pure, is always charg'd 
(whence proceeds the diverſity of ur if pa inthe Planets, eſpe- 
cially at Sun-riſe and Sun-ſet,which is never without ſome clouds) 
which vapours being deſtitute of the diurnal heat and fo co- 
ming to be condens'd, fall down upon our heads juſt as Dew 
doth, which is produc'd after the ſame manner but of a matter 


ſomwhat thicker and more copious. And as there is no Dew fo 


there 15no Serene but in temperate Seaſons, and Regionsz never 


| In Winter or the midlt of Summer: for violent cold congeals 


theſe vapours into Froſt and Ice, and vehement heat diſlipates 
and conſumes them. - The praftice of our Ladies (who uſe to 
remain 1n the Serene, thereby to whiten their complexion and 
ſoften their fleſh) ſhows that this evening-air having a cleanſing 
and Jevigating vertue muſt be impregnated with a quality like 


Dew, which 1s deterſive by reaſon of the falt which it drew 


from the' earth; by means whereof it not only whitens Linen 
and Wax but alſo purgeth Animals, as appears by the fluxes 
hapning to Sheep driven out to graſs before the Sun has con- 
Tum'd the Dew ; and by Manna, which is nothing but a con- 
dens'd dew, and hath a purgative vertue. _ _ _ 

| The Third fajd, Mans body being ſubject to the injuries of 
all external Agents, receives ſo much greater from the impref- 
fions of the Air, as the ſame is more neceſſary to life 3 capable 
of ſubliſting for ſome eime without other things, but not a mo- 
ment without Air, which is continually ———_— into our Bo- 
dies not only by reſpiration, but alſo by inſenfible tranſpiration 
through the Pores of the Body, which is pierc'd with holes like 
a Sieve for admiſſion of air which is taken in by the Arteries in 
their motion of Diaſtole or Dilatation. And being molt agile 
and ſubtle, it eaſily penetrates our Bodies, altering them by 
the four firſt qualities wherewith it is variouſly impregnated ac- 
cording to the vicinity of the Bodies environing it , which 
make the four Seaſons of the Year, wherein it variouſly diſpoſes 
the bodies upon whichit acts, changing even their natural tem- 
perament. Andbecauſe the parts of a natural day have ſome 
Proportion with thoſe of a year, upon account of the ſeveral 
changes caus'd by the common and proper revolutions of the. 
Sun; hence the Morning is like the Spring hot and moiſt, or ra- 
ther temperate, and the Blood then predominates : Noon re- 
ſembles Summer, hot.and dry, at which time Choleris in mott- 
on : the following part is cold and dry, Melancholy and cor- 
reſpondent to Autumn : the Evening and whole Night, by its 
coldneſs and humidity which puts Phlegm in motion, isa little 
Winter, the coldneſs whereof  Proponen not from the vapors 


(which are always accompani'd with ſome extraneous heat, 
OD F | wher eby 
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whereby they are retain'd in the Air and kept from falling) but 
from the bare privation of the heat of the Sun, who, as by his 
preſence he actually cauſes heat in the Air, fo by his abſence he 
cauſes coldneſs in the ſame 5 which PROIY our Bodies cale- 
fi'd by the diurnal heat, eafily therein condenſes the vapors 
which are not yerſetled or laid, and ſqueeſing them out of the 
Brain and all the parts (Guſt as we do water out of a wet ſpuyge) 
they fall upon the weakeſt parts, where they cauſe a fluxion 
and pain. my ITE 

The Fourth ſaid, That the Air being of it ſelf very cem- 
perate, can never do any miſchief, unleſs it be mix'd with ſome 
extraneous ſubſtances, as Vapors and Exhalations which conti- 
nually infe& the firſt. Region wherein we refide. And becauſe 
thoſe ſubtle parts of Earth and Water exhal'd into it are im- 
perceptible, 'tis not ſtrange if they produce ſuch ſudden and 
unexpected effects, as we ſee the Serene doth 3 which is caus'd 
by vapors rais'd after Sun-ſet by the force of the heat remaining 
upon the ſurface of the Earth, like thoſe ariſing from heated 
water after it is taken off the fire : So that the Serene is that va- 
pour whilſt it mounts upwards, not when it falls downwards z 
for it cannot deſcend till it be render'd heavier by condenſation 
into Water, Clouds or Miſts, which make the Air nubilous and 
not ſerene, asin this effect it uſes to be. But at their firſt ele- 
vation, they are more volatile, rare, ſubtle, and inviſible. 

The Fifth ſaid, That the chief cauſe of this hurtful accident, 
| Is the change of one contrary into another without 2ze- 
dinm ,; Which is always incommodious to Nature; who for 
that reaſon conjoynsall extreams by ſome Wwedinms, which ſerve 
for diſpoſitions to paſs from the one to the other without difh- 
culty. And as the alteration of the body from cold to hot is 
paintu], (witneſs thoſe who hold their cold hands tothe fire at- 
ter handling of Ice) in like ſort'that from hot to cold is very in- 
commodious z3 whence the hotter the preceding day hath been, 
the more dangerous 1s the ferene ; becauſe the poresof the Bo- 
dy being open'd, and all the humors diſorder'd and mov'd, by 
the diurnal heat, the cold iinfinuates into and works upon the 
ſame with more liberty ; juſt as heated water is ſooneſt frozen by 
reaſon its parts are more open'd by the heat, and conſequently 
more capable of receiving the impreſſions of Agents. Which 
is alſo the reaſon why the firſt cold hurts us rather then the great- 
eſt froſts, namely, becauſe it finds the body more open, then 
enſuing hard weather doth.  So-though in Winter the air be 
colder, yet becauſe 'tis almoſt continually the fame, it makes leſs 
impreſſion in the evening upon our bodies already accuſtomed 
to its rigor : and though the air is colder at midnight then at 
Sun-ſet, yet the ſerene is-only* at the beginning of the night, 
when our bodies more ſenſibly receive alteration from the ſame. 
Wherefore 'tis only the ſudden change of the air which makes 
the ſerene, whereof our bodies are the more ſenſible according 
to 
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tothe openneſs of the pores andof the ſutures of the head, and 
che ſoftneſs of the fleſh, which -renders the body obnoxious to 
external cauſes, as hardneſs (which ſecures it fromthem) makes 
it ſubjc& ro internal. cauſes, through want of tranſpiration. 
Hence Peaſants, Souldiers and all ſuch as are hardned by labour 
and are of a firm and conſtant conſtitution, feel no inconveni- 
ence from the Serene, although they breathe an air more ſubtle, 
and conſequently more capable. of being impregnated in the 
evening with qualtties noxious to the body. | | 


a. —— 
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 - CONFERENCE CXLVI. 


IV hether the French are Light and Inconſtant ; 
and whye 


"4 


Here is no more perfect Mirror of Inconſtancy, then Man. 

as appears by the pleaſure his body takes in the change 

of Paſture, his mind in that of Objects, and both in that of Con- 
dition, Hence men look not upon prefent honours but as ſo 
many ſteps whereby to aſcend tonew 3 the poſleflion of preſent 
goods bringing no other ſatisfaCtion then that of their Stomack, 
that is, tilla fecond Appetite be excited by new Meats. Where- 
unto the nimbleneſs of their volatile Spirits, the fluidity and 
mobility of their humqurs which conſtitute the temperament, 
too notorioufly furniſh the efficient and material caufe to in- 
quire elſewhere for them 3 for which reaſon the melancholick 
are leſs ſubject to this defeQ ; this earthy humour being leſs ſuf- 
ceptible of change,whence they prove more wiſe.But amongſt all 
Nations there is none to whom the vice of Levity is more impu- 
ted then. to. the French.Ceſar who had long convers'd with them, 
frequently objects the ſame to them, and experience ſufficient 
ly ſhews by what i paſs'd that they are very far from the con- 
ſtancy of other Nations, as not only their Statutes and Edidts 
which they cannot long obſerve, but all their Modes and Cu- 
ſtoms, and their defire of novelty abundantly teſtifie. . The 
cauſes whereof are either from the Climate or the Sotl. For 
'tis obſery'd that where the Heaven is always in the ſame po- 
fture, as: toward the Poles; or wherg the Sun heats almoſt in 
the ſame degree as neat the Equator (which makes the days and 
nights equal),the Manners and Inclinations of the People are ak 
fo equal : on the contrary, thoſe that by the ſeveral remotions 
and-approaches of the Sun have different conſtitutions of Air, 
receive ſuitable impreſſionsfrom the ſame, which:are afterwards 
manifeſted in their atians. And becauſe what, is below is the 
fame with what is on: bigh, the Earth conſequently partakes of 
the ſame alteratiops which the Heaven produces inthe Air, and 
; retains 
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retains them longer : Thus our'Soul being heated and cooled, 
moiſtned and dry'd in one andthe. ſame day, ſuffering contrar 
changes in a very little time; 'tis no wonder -if the Aliments it 
affords make the parts, humors, and ſprrits, like it ſelf, that is 
to ſay, flitting, inconſtant , and mutable 3 which parts being - 
communicated from Father'to Son; can no more be chang'dby 
us, even by Travels and Alteration of Soil, than the Moor can 
change his ſkin which the temper of hts native climate hath in like 
m3nner given him. .Add hereunto , that the French Courteſie, 
receiving all ſtrangers more civilly than any Nation of the 
World, is alſo more eaſily lead by their perſwafions and exam- 
ples: And whereas the roughneſs and rufticity of many other 
people thinks ſhame and ſcorn to change, ( as implying prece- 
ding Ignorance) the fincerity and frankneſs of the French is ſuch, . 
that he eafily alters his Mind and way as ſoon as another ſeems 
betfcr to him than his own: other Nations, ( what-ever Pride 
they take in being always conſtant and equal to themſelves, and 
eſpecially more patient than we in our Adverlities ) _—_— 
us onely in this particular, that they better know how to dif- 
ſemble their diſcontents. - © 1 
* ' The Second' faid, Lightnefs of Minds is, like that of Bodies, 
reſpeCtive onely, not abſohate.' And as Air is term'd Light , in 
reſpect of Water and Earth; ſo dnll people, thoſe of the North, 
and ſuch others as would have gravity alone in words, geſtures, 
and 'a&tjons, paſs for Wiſdom } call the French light, becauſe 
they are more nimble and active then themſelves; and: being re- 
ally 'what others are onely in appearance, -affect not that falſe 
waſk of Wiſdom, whereof they poſlels the ſolidity and Body, 
whilſt theſe content themſelves with enjoying, its ſhadow and 
ghoſt. For 'tis not the change of habits or modes that- argues 
rhat of the Mind, but in great Matters, as Religion and State, 
in maintaining whereof, the 'French may be aftirm'd more con- 
ftant'than any Nation. *Tis not an Age yet, fince:Fraxce bad 
reaſon to glory, Cas well as in Saint Jerom'stime) of never ha- 
vimg produc'd Monſters, but of planting the Faith well amongtt 
all its Neighbors, whoſe rigorous Inquiſition is leſs a'teftimony 
of the Conſtancy., 'thangf the lightneſs or baſenefs of their Spi- 
rits, ſince they are kept intheir Religion by fear of the Wheel 
and the Gallows.  'Fhen as for the State, the French Monarchy 
is the ancienteſt tn the world, and hath been always maintain'd 
amidſt the ruines and downfalls of other States, by the cxa&t 
_ obſervation of its fundamental Laws ; which 1s an'eminent Ar- 
gament of the Conſtancy of the French 3 the Nations who have 
moft charg'd them with this Vice, ſhewing themlelves the moſt 
inconſtant, whilſt this puifſant body of France remains always 
likeiefelf; which it could:nor do; if the members which com- 
pofe it were light and. inconſtant, the greateſt Vice where-with 
they can aſperſe us. For ſince, according to Seneca, Wiſdom is 
always to will'and not-wHll'the-fame things3 Inconſtance and 
art Irrcſolution, 


vg 
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Irreſolution, in willing ſometimes one thing,! ſometimes another, 
is a certain teſtimony of Folly, Imprudence, and weakneſs ' of 
Mind; which coming to change, intimates either that it took not 
its meaſures aright, nor apprehended the fit/means of attaining 
tothe propoſed end, or that it had not Courage and Reſolution 
enough to go through with its defignes. And not onelyhe who 
hath an inconſtant and flirting. Spirit is incapable of Wiſdom, 
which requires a ſettled Mind, not mutablelike that of the Foo], 
(who, as the Scripture faith, changes like the Moon ) bur alſo of 
all fort of Virtue, which conſiſting in a mediocrity, is not at- 
tainable but by - Prudence which preſcribes its Bounds' and 
Rules , and by Stability and Conſtance which arms the Mind 
againſt all difficulties occurring in the way of Virtues in which, 
as well as in the Sciences and Arts, the French having more 
ſhare than any other Nation, 'tis injurious to accuſe them of In- 
conſtancy. . | : 

The Third ſaid, 'Tis not more vanity to believe one's ſelf 

rfe& in all things, than temerity in going about ( upon blind 
paſſion for his Country ) to exempt it from a Vice, whereof all 
ſtrangers, who know us better than we doour ſelves, are uni- 
verſally agreed. Let us confeſs therefore that we are inconſtant, 
fince,in compariſon of the Vices of other Neighbouring Nations, 
this will not onely appear light, but make it doubtful, whether 
it be a Vice, ſince 'tis grounded upon Nature, which is in per- 
petual change; whereby ſhe appears more beautiful and agreeable 
than in 1dentity and reſt, which, is not found even in the prime 
Bodies and univerſal Cauſes, which as well as others, are in a con- 
_ tinual mobility and change, which is no-wife contrary to Wil- 
dom, which requires that we accommodate our ſelves to the 
circumſtances of places, perſons, and times, which alter inceſ- 
fantly, and that we conſequently alter our Conclufions according 
thereunto ; beſides that, change of Opinion is a teſtimony of a 
free and ingenuous Spirit, as that of the French is; and it'may 
be attributed to the power of example, in a people environ'd 
with fundry Nations extreamly different, and confiſting of Spi- 
rits which are imbu'd with the qualities of them all. '' For'this 
Country lying under the forty third degree,and the forty eiphth, 
the mixture of theſe people , which partake a little of the 
Southern, and a little of the Northern Neighbours; ſometimes 
conforms to the modes of one, fometimes to thoſe of rhe other : 
And as in the change of Colours, the difference is not ſeen but in 
the two extreaminies, thoſe of the middle appearing changeable 
and diverſifi'd; fo France ſituated between the Germans, Itali- 
ans, and Spaniards, mixing and tempering in it ſelf the qualities 
of thoſe Nations which are in its extreamities, appears tothem 
changeable and uncertain. Eu appt a, i 

The Fourth faid, Th&ugh the French 'ate not more incon- 
ſtant than others, Jertheirb 


the quickneſs of all their Actions having madethem beeſt | 
FD, Aa ſuch 


oyling and impetuons humor, _ Pr 
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ſuch by all their Neighbors, Iſhall rather refer the Cauſe thereof 
to their abundance of Spirits , which are the ſole Motors and 
Principles of all Actions, ( produc'd by the purity of their 
Air, and the variety of their Aliments) than to the Aſpects of 
Heaven, or ſuch other Cauſes 5 ſince Nations under the ſame 
parallel, with France, as Podolia, Hungary, Tartary, and many 


others, ſhould beſubjett to the ſame Vice, which was ſometimes 


imputed to the Grecians, the moſt. fickle and inconftant of all 
people z without referring the Cauſe to the Winds, as Carden 

eld , that ſuch as are moſt expos'd thereunto, to have volatile 
Spirits.z otherwiſe the French, and other Nations, ſubjec& to 
Winds, ſhould quit their levity when they came into Climates 
leſs windy. 
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CONFERENCE CXLVII. 
Of the ſundry Motions of the Sea and Rivers. 


TOthing raviſhes us morethan the Motion of Inanimate Bo- 
N dies 5 Axtomata, or Bodies moving by Artifice, baving in 
the beginning made Idolaters, who were undeceived when they 
came to know the Springs ofthem. But above all, the Motions 
of the Sea ſeem the more marvellous, inthat they are verydif- 


 ferentand contrary. And they are of two ſorts; One Internal, 


and commonto all heavy Bodies, whereby the Water deſcends 
downwards, the agitated Sea becomes calm by returning to its 
level, and Rivers follow the declivity of the Lands through 
which they paſs : The other, violent, which is either irregular, 
(render'd {o by the irregularity of the Winds) or regular 
which again is oftwo ſorts, namely, that of reciprocationin the 
flux and reflux of the Sea, .and that which depends upon the ſe- 
veral parts of the World, being either from Eaſt to Weſt, or 
from North to South. *Tis true, Water being naturally fluid 
and moveable, and not tobe contain'd within its own bounds, 
itwere more ſtrange if this great Body were immoveable, than 


_ toſceit move, as it was neceſlary it ſhould for Navigation, and 


toavoid corruption. The wonder onely is, to ſee-in one ſole 
Pody ſo great a diverſity of Motions, whereof onely the firſt 


1s natural to it; the others.ariſe from ſome -extrinſick Cauſes ; 


amgngſt which , none ading more ſenkibly upon the Elements 
than 4 Celeſtial Bodies, "tis to the diverſity of their Motions, 
that thoſe of the Sea.muſt be imputed, but particularly , that of 
its flux-and reflux, which being regular, and always alike in one 
and the.ſameSea, cannot. proceed but from as regular a Cauſe, 
duch 2s the Heayenis, and chiefly.the Moon, which manifeſtly 
'EXEICMES. its empire. oyer all 'Humid Bodies, the flux and reflux 


following 
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following the Lunar Periods and Motions, not *onely every fix 
months, to wit, during the two Aquinoxes when their Tides 
are very high, but alſo every month in the Conjunction and Op- 
poſition of the Moon, and allo every fix hours of the day, almoſt 
all Seas have their flux and reflux, except ſome which make the 
ſame in more or leſstime, and are longer in their reflux than their 
flux ; or on the contrary, according to the declivity and various 
winding of the Lands, the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of Creeks, the 
Streights of the Seas, narrowneſs of banks , and'other differ- 
ences of ſituation. | | 
The Second ſaid, That the Sea, being a ſimple body, can have 
but one natural Motion, viz. that of its own weight, which makes 
it fow into places lower than its ſource , which it can never ſur- 
mount. Amongſt the other three Motions proceeding from with- 
out, that trom-Faſt to Weſt 1s diſcern'd by the time ſpent in 
Voyages at Sea, which is much longer from Welt to Eaſt, than 
from Eaſt to Weſt : becauſe in the firſt, they move contrary to 
the Motion of the Sea, and in the fecond with it. Now the cauſe 
hereof 1s the imprethon of the Firſt Mover upon all the Orbes 
and Inferior Bodies,” which tollow the rapidity of its daily Mo- 
tion from Eaſt to Weſt upon the Poles of the World. That from 
North to South, is likewiſe ſeen in molt Seas, and chiefly in the 
Exxine, Which being fill'd by the Palus Meotis, and the Tanais, 
diſcharges it ſelf by the ZFgear, into the Mediterranean Sea z 
which, were it not for the high {luces of Africa, would continue 
the ſame Motion Southwards : Which ſometimes hindred Darizs 
and Seſoſtris from digging that ſpace of Land which is between 
the Red-Sea and the Med;iterranean,tor fear leſt this latter ſhould 
overflow thoſe Southern Countries. - The Cauſe of this Motion, 
is the multitude of Waters towards that Pole, whoſe coldnelſs not 
railing ſo great a quantity of Vapors and Rains as towards the 
South, the Waters come to he greater there, and ſo are forc'd 
to fall towards the lower places. Or rather, { ſince there is the 
ſame cold under the Antarctick Pole, and conſequently, thefame 
quantity of Waters and Rains ) this deſcent of the Waters 
Southwards, muſt be attributed to the Elevation of the Earth 
in the North, or to the narrow mouths or gulphs of thoſe Seas 
which make the waters deſcend out of them more eaſily than 
they enter intothem. Asto the flux and reflux, which is a Com- 
pounded, but regular Motion ,. it cannot proceed from Vapors, 
or from inconſtant and irregular Winds, but from the Motion, 
Light, and particular Influence of the Moon 5 which attracting 
the Sea- in the ſame manner that the Load-ſtone: doth the Iron, 
is the Cauſe of its accumulation, or ſwelling and increaſe, which 
makes the flux : And then her Virtue abating by her elongation, 
the Waters by their proper weight reſume their level, and ſo 
make the reflux. And becauſe all Seas are continfious, the Moon 
when under our Horizon, ceaſes not to cauſe the fame Motions in 
our Seag, as when ſhe is above it 5 the Waters neceſlarily tol- 
Aa 2 lowing 
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lowing the motion of thoſe which are next them, which would 
be alike in all didnot ſome variation arife from the different fi- 
tuations of Lands, which is the cauſe that the flux and reflux of 
the Ocean is more ſenſible then the Mediterranean, and in this 
the Adriatick, then the Tuſcan, by reaton that Siczly and the 
point of 1taly makes the Sea enter impetuouſly into the Gulph 
of Yenice ; wherein is obſerv'd another particular motion call'd 
Circulation, whereby the Mediterranean flowing by its proper 
motion fxom Eaſt to Weſt, and meeting immediately at the en- 
trance of that Gulph the Coaſt of Macedonia, diſcharges it felf 
impetuouſly thereinto and continues its motion to the bottom of 
the Gulph, whence being repercuſsd it returns by the oppoſite 
Coaſt of Calabria to the other point of the Gulph by which it 
enters into the Tuſcan Sea. - Hence, to go from Venice to Otran- 
to they take the Coaſt of Galabriaz and to return back, that of 
Macedonia. 

The Third faid, Nothing fo ſtrongly argues the mobility of 
the Earth as the motions of the Sea and Rivers : for what <lle 
were it but a miracle it water contain'd in an immoveable veſlel 
ſhould agitate and move it ſelf. That of Rivers proceeds not 
from their weight, which makes them fall into a place nearer 
their Centre; ſeeing that ina declivity requiſite to the courle of 
a River for 200 leagues, there muſt then be a deprefiton more 
ſenſible then the altitude of the higheſt Mountains of the Earth, 
nor could the Sea remit the waters to their Springs (as the holy 
Scripture ſaith it doth ) if thoſe Springs were higher then it. 
But ſuppoſing the motion of the Earth, 'tis eaſte to render a 
reaſon of that of the Water. As for Rivers, (almoſt all which 
run weſtward) the Earth having its Diurnal Motion from Weſt 
to Eaſt (according to the Hypotheſis of Copernicxs) may caule 
this their contrary motion by ſubtracting it telf from the fluidity 
_ of the waters (liquzd bodies not exactly following the motion 
of ſolid) as the water ina Tub riſes in the fide oppoſite to that 
towards which you ſway the Veſlel. By the ſame reaſon alſo the 
Sea ſhall have its courſe from Eaſt to Weſt, which is therefore 
very ſenſible between the two Tropicks where the rapidity of 
the Earths motion is greater then under the Poles. Hence upon 
this account Navigation is very eafie Weſtward, the Currents 
very violent, the Tides great towards the Coaſt of America: 
as is obſerv'd chiefly in MageVaz's Streight, where the refluxes 
of the Northern and Eaſtern Sea are advanc'd above 70 leagues 
and the Mar del Sur ſcarce goes to 25, and that weakly : but 
about the Poles the Sea hath no other motion but that which is 
' causd by Winds and Tempeſts. As for the flux and reflux of 
the Sea, according to the ſame ſuppoſition, of its motion com- 
pounded of the annual .in the Ecliptick (where others make 
' the Suncirculate) and the Diurnal upon its own Axis and pro- 

r.Centre there ariſes a certain irregular motion, ſometimes 
llower and ſometimes ſwifter, which is the cauſe of that _ 

an 
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and reflux : for as in a Boat mov'd at firſt ſwiftly and then caus'd 
to move ſomwhat ſlower,the water contain'd therein ſwells in its 


i 
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extremities til by continuation of that motion it recover its le- 
vel; andthe Boat being again driven with the fame velocity, the 


water ſwells again upon the change of the motion : the ſame 
comes to paſs upon the unequal motion of the Earth mixt of 
the annual and diurnal. But becauſe the Moon being annex'd 
to the Earth exactly follows its motions 3 therefore moſt Philo- 
ſophers have taken the Moon for the cauſe of the flux and reflux, 
although ſhe be only the ſign of it. 

The Fourth faid, That according to this Hypotheſis 'tis eafie 
torender a reaſon of two things very remarkable in Danubixs 


_ andNilus, The firſt which runs from Weſt to Eaſt, is obſerv'd 


in Hungary to move {lower about Noon then at other hours of the 
day, as appears by the Water-mills which grinde lefs at that 
time :_ becauſe the motion of the Earth being then contrary to: 
that of the Ecliptick, it conſequently appears more flow. And 
as for the other effe&t, namely, the increaſe and inundation of 
Nzlus, which begins at the Summer Solſtice, this River run- 
ning directly from South to North from,. one Tropick to ano- 
ther, which is juſt the middle part of the Earth, when it comes 
to incline its Axis and return the Antarctick part to the Sun, 
the ſtream of this River, which is contrary to that motion, 
waxes ſlower; and being beſides augmented by the continual 
Rains of Summer, ſwells and overflows the Plains of Egypt. 


| Which made ſome Ancients imagine that the North Winds 


blew again the ſtream at that time and forc'd the water back 
upon themſelves. 


lm 
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Whether is better, to Lowe, or to be Low d. 
. 


He ſame Nature, which by an inſtinct common to us with- 

all things in the world, cauſes us to feek our own good, 
obliges us likewiſe to Love, when we meet Goodneſs or Beauty 
in awobject capableto render us happy by its poſlefſion ; which 
confiſting in being united to the thing lov'd, 'tis inthis union 
that the Lover places his greateſt felicity, and accordingly goes 
out of himſelf to joyn himſelf to what he loves ; the motions 
of the will (of whoſe number Love is) diflcring in this point 
from the actions of the Underſtanding, that theſe are perform'd 
by the Species receiy'd by mediation of the Senſes into the In- 
tellet, which cannot know any thing but what comes home to 
it 3 but the Will whenit Loves, muſt go out of it ſelf and be- 
come united to the thing it Loves, to the end to beget ſomthing 


tor Eternity. And becauſe things are not known by my” — 
| anding 
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ſtanding till they have been firſt puriffd from the groſsneſs of 
their matter by the illuſtration and abCtraction which the Agent 
Intellect makes of their Phantaſms or Species, hence the notions 
of the fouleſt and moſt diſhoneſt things are always fair and laud- 
able, being ſpiritualis'd and made like the Faculty which knows 
them. On the contrary, the Will in loving renders it ſelf like 
the object which it Loves, is turn'd into its nature, and receives 
its qualities 5 if the object be uniawtul and diſhoneſt, it be- 
comes vicious and its love is criminal. Which ſeems to argue 
that the Lover 1s leſs perfect then the Loved, into which he is 
transform'd ; as food is leſs perfect then the body, into «which 
it is converted. And aas that which attracts is more excellent 
then what is attracted, becauſe the ſtronger draws the weaker ; 
ſo the thing Loved muſt be more excellent and noble then the 
Lover, whom it attracts to it ſelf Moreover, Love, accord- 
ing to Plato, is a deſire of Pulchritude, which deſire implies 
want ; and therefore he that Loves ſhews thereby that he wants 
ſome perfeftion, which renders the thing Lovd amiable: ſince + 
the Will is never carri'd to any object but what hath ſome good- 
neſs either apparent or real. Only God loves not his Creatures 
for their goodneſs, fince they have none of themſelves ; bur 
his will being the cauſe of all things, he renders them good by 
loving them and willing good to them. | 

The Second ſaid, Since friendſhip confiſts in the union of two, 
or at moſt, of three Wills, whoſe mutual correſpondence makes 


' that agreeable harmony and thoſe ſweet accords, which make 
- raviſhing Lovers dye in themſelves to live in what they love 


there isno true love but what 1s reciprocal ; which is the reaſon 
why none can be contracted with inanimate things, no more 
then with Beaſts or Fools. And Juſtice commanding us to rcn- 
der as much as 1s given us 3 'tis a great injuſtice not to love thoſe 
that love us; yea, it we may believe the Platoniſts, 'tis a kind 
of homicide of the Soul; fince he that loves, being dead in 
himſelf and having no more life but in the thing lov'd, if that 
refuſes his love, by means whereof it ſhould live alſoin him as 
hein it, he 1s conſtrain'd either to dye or languiſh miſerably. 
And whereas he that loves is no longer his own but belongs to 
the thing lov'd to whom he hath given himſelf, this thing is ob- 
lig'd to love him by the fame reaſon that obliges it tolove it'sſelf 
and all that pertains thereunto. But though perfect love be 
compos'd of theſe two pieces, to love and to be lov'd; yet 
the one is often found without the other, there bEing many Lo- 
vers wounded with the Poets leaden Arrows, who inſtead of 
ſeeing their love requited with love, have for all recompenſe 
nothing but contempts and refufals. *'Tis true, that it being 
harder to love without. being lov'd, then to be lov'd without 
loving; there 1s no body but would chuſe rather to be lov'd 
then to loveupon thoſe terms, becauſe nothing flatters our am- 


bitionſo much as to'ſee our ſelves ſought unto, Yet loving is a 
? : - nobler 
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nobler thing then to be loy'd ; lince honor being more jn the 
honorer then the honored, the honor receiv'd by the loy'd thing 
reflects upon him that loves ; who for that reaſon being com- 
mended by every one that eſteems a good friend as a good treq- 
ſure, and not he that is lov'd, is alſo more excellent and hath 
more vertue, inaſmuch as he hath more honor and praiſe which 
are the attendants of vertue. Moreover, the Lover adts freely, 
and therefore mare to be valu'd then the lov'd perſon, who is 
fexc'd to ſuffer himſelf tobe lov'd. - For though deſire common- 
ly follow Senſual Love, yet Love 1s not a defire, nar conſequient- 
ly a ſign of Indigence ; otherwile, it ſhould ceaſc with the deſire, 
and expire after enjoyment 3 which is falſe : for Mothers loye 
* their dead Children, and even before they came into the world, 
not by adefire but by a motion of Nature, which cauſes us to 
love what appertains to us, and the more if it coſt much pain; 
which is the reaſon why Mothers, who contribute more to the 
birth of their Children, and have better aſſurance that they are 
their own, love them alſo more tenderly then Fathers do. 

The Third ſaid , That to compare the lov'd perſon with 
the Loyer, is to equal the Maſter with the Servant ; for ,the 
amorous aſſuming to themſelves the quality of Servants of the 
Ladies whom they call their Miſtrefles , manifeſt ſuftciently 
thereby that they yield them the pre-eminence. And al- 
though they be the moſt intereſled in this cauſe, yet they 
wull never have the vanity to prize themſelves above what they 
lovez which would be to condemn their own choice and their 
love of defect of judgment, which making them figh after the 
enjoyment of the object they adore, argues their want and in- 
digence, not to be ſupply'd by poſleſſion of the good they ex- 
pect fromitz which herein like the Intelligences which move 
without being mov'd themſelves, excitcs paſſions and motions 
in the Lover's breaft, it {elf oftentimes remaining immevadle. 
And as headcts in a more noble way that moves without being 
mov'd, becauſe he reſembles the end, which isthe nobleſt of all 
the Cauſes; ſo he that loves reſembles Matter which Detires all 
Forms, expeCting its perfe&ion from them 3 and conſequently 
is inferigr to the perſon that is lov'd, as from whom he expects 
his felicity. Even tin Mutual Love, he that begins is Jeſs. per- 
fect, as confcfling by that addxels ſome inviting accompliſh-. 
ments in/the other, who finds not,any- obligation to love him 
again but.the conſideration,of gratitude: For inferring the ad- « 
vantage' of thoſe that love from the nableneſs.of their ſubject, 
asin:Gods loveto his Creatures, and that of Parents to thew 
Childrens I anGwer,.\that 'tis-rather an,effect of pation then of 
arue love. *; ; Toer 4577 S 7 
 DheFourth ſaid, Thft Love is accardipg to the manic of 
its Qbje@,. (Good );three-tolds  canfdering .cicher Profit, or 
Pleaſure, ;or Vertue--.Jnthe-twp farmer; /*tis;herter.to _: Joy 
then todove, :but they are of no-long duration, thoſe 4 BL 
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being wont to break as ſoon as they ceaſe to find their market or 
the contentments which they receive from thoſe to whom they 
pretended kindneſs. In honeſt friendſhip (which alone deſerves 
that name, being founded only upon vertue, which makes it 
durable) though *tis not poſſible to love without being lov'd, * 
becauſe vertuous perſons being alike mutually love and agree 
well together ; yet ſince this Amity, before it can become ſuch | 
muſt be cemented by frequentation, without which they cannot 
underſtand, nor conſequently love one another, becauſe love 
ariſes from knowledg, it may be demanded whether the ative 
love of him that loves firſt be better then the paſſive of the 
other who is lov'd. Which Queſtion I determine for the for- 
mer, ' becauſe he contributes moſt to the enſuing friendſhip, by 
laying the foundations of it. For friendſhip, as well as other 
things, is preſerv'd by the ſame means that produce it, namely, 
by loving. And as the Agent is nobler then the Patient, as 
concurring more confiderably to the perfeCtion of the work 3 fo 
he that loves being the Agent is more perfect then the Perſon 
lov'd, who isthe Patient. Alſo to love 1s to wiſh and do good; 
to be lov'd, is to receive it : But 'tis'more honorable and ver- 
tuous to give then to receivez which isa ſhameful action : and 
therefore he that receives never deſires witnefles. Hence, as he 
that do's a benefit loves more then he that receives it, as 
the Artificer loves his work more then his work loves him, 
and a Creditor defires his Debtor's_ ſafety more then on the 
contrary ; in like manner he that loves is more excellent then he 
that islov'd, Love being not ſo much a teſtimony of indigence 
as abundance, becauſe *tis a defire of communicating z and-the 
more goodneſs a Being hath, the more it is communicative and 


diffaſive. 


—— 


CONFERENCE CXLIX. 
Of Hair. | 


F the different parts of Man's Body ſome are abſolutely 

_F neceſlary, others only for convenience or ornament, as 
the Hair, wherewith wiſe Nature hath adorn'd the 'Head (his 
nobleſt part ) whoſe nudity would have been indecorous ; 
whence people are aſham'd of baldneſs, which1s alſo threatned 
by God as a curſe to the Daughters of 85079. The good man El:i- 
ſha had ſufficient patience to — _— perſecutions for a 
long time, but.not to ſupport the affront of the little Children 
of Bethel who call'd him bald-pate; 'and upon his curſe forty 


_ twook them were'torn in pieces by two Bears which came our 


of the neighbouring Woods'z 'God by'that means avenging the 
injury done to' tHe nobleſt Dart of this Prophet , ag” 1 
7 ry 25" 
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Head. upon which 'tis alſo the cuſtom to place Crowns: and 
becauſe''tis the Manſion of the-Rational Soul, our Lord forbids 
ſwearing by it The Superincumbent Hair receives by that vi- 
cinity ſame particular and myſterious dignity, which hath made 
it ſo eſteem'd, that not onely the Ancients offer'd it in ſacrifice to 
their Deities, eſpecially when they were toſs'd by Tempeſts of 
Sea,and burnt it upon the death of Friends 3 but alfo the Nazarens 
who were the Religious, or Monaſticks among the Jews, were 
particularly prohibited by God to cut it 5 wherein likewiſe 
Sampſon's ſtrength , Abſoloxr's Beauty, and, according to the 
Poets, Nzſus's happineſs conſiſted. But above all, there is a-cer- 
tain Majeſty in the Beard, which 1s reſerv'd onely to Man, as 
beſt ſuting with the gravity of his manners. A large Beard was 
ever counted the character of Wiſdom, and as ſuch choſen by 
Philoſophers as a badge of their profeſſion. Hence Diogenes to 
one that aſk'd him, Why he wore ſo long a Beard, anſwerd, 
To the end, that bgholding it, I may remember that I am a Man, 
not a Woman. For though Wiſdom and Folly be found in all 
Ag*s, and there be as many old fools as young hair-brains, yet 
the Beard is a ſign. of Experience , which principally renders 
Men wiſe. Natural Reaſon ſeems alſo to prove, - that thoſe that 
have Beards are wiſer, and leſs impetuous than thoſe that have 
not yet put them forth ; inaſmuch as the fumes and fuliginohties, 
which are the matter of Hair, being ſtill inclos'd in the latter, 
make them more inconſiderateand raſh. Yea, were 1t onely for 
ſhew , I ſhould conclude in favor of great Beards, which at 
leaſt have this good that they make Men appear wife, though 
they be not ſo. Andas Lycarges ſaid of long Hair, that it adds 
handſomneſs to them that are handſome, and covers the detfor- 
mities of them that are not , whom alſo it renders terrible to 
their Enemies 3 ſo large Beards ſerve for Ornament to thoſe 
that are already wiſe, and make them conſiderable that are not 
ſo overmach. _ | 
The Second faid, Hair is the Symbol of Thought , deriv'd 
from the ſame Brain, and as various in conceit and faſhion; Na- 
tions having chang'd modes for Hair and Clothes accordingly, 
as they have fancy'd more becommingneſs and futableneſs in one 
faſhion than in another. Four hundred years together there 
was no Barber at Rozze, the firſt being carry'd thither from Sicily 
by Ticinins Menas, Anno V.C., 4543 and after that time 'twas 
accounted with them a note of barbarity and extream deſolation 
to let their Hair and Beards grow, as Augnſtzs did after the defeat 
of Yarus. The French have been as mutable in this matter as in 
any other 3 Their Kings of _ two firſt Races, wearing long 
buſhes of Hair, in token of liberty. And ſince Frexcisthe Firſt, 
who ſhav'd his Hair upon occaſion of a wound in his Head, . and 
lethis Beard -grow to hide the deformity of ſcarrs remaining in 
his Face after other wounds 3 ſhort Hair and long Beards began 
to bein requeſt, and continued fo till our Age, wherein Peri- 
Bb | wigs 
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wigs are more the mode..than ever,zy which being to. be grounded 
upon convenience or ſeemlineſs, I ſee nothing that can juſtifie 


_ the great buſh but Caprichio and Example. For Hair being a 


ſuperfluous;Excrement , its exorbitant. .greatneſs cannot but be 
incommodious and prejudicial to Health, 'and the good Conſti- 
tution of the Brain 3 the fuliginous,yapoxs whereof, being reper- 
cuſ'd by the abundance of Hair, , cauſe V creagoes and pains of 
the Head, not more cextainly cur than by ſhaving the Head. 
As for ſeemlineſs, much Hair is.rather frightfulthan handſome, 
and our Anceſtors were no leſs, comely perſons than we, though 
they wore ſhort Hair 3 asat this day alſo do many warlike Na- 
tions Enemies of ſoftneſs and-delizgacy, whereof great Hair is a 
moſt certain token, being proper to Women, as on the contrary, 
the long/ Beard: is a note of Viriligy. For inaſmuch as he thar 
loves , conformes as much as;poſſible tg what he loves, we may 
judge of the ſoftneſs and difſoluteneſs of the manners of this time, 
by the defire Men have to render themſelves as like Women as 
they can, by wearing ( like them ) much Hair and little Beard : 
For when Men-wore ſhorter Hair, long Beards were inrequeſt ; 
and whenthe Hair ha's been long, the Beards have almoſt ever 
been ſhort 3 the length of the one recompencing the brevity of 
the other, which would otherwiſe render Men hideous. 

The Third faid, If ever 'twas true that Cuſtom is a Tyrant, 
'tis in this Caſe, no variation having been ſo much as in matter 
of Hair. The Scythians and Parthians wore both Hair and Beard 
long, thereby to terrifie their Enemies. The Greeks, whoſe 


| Hairis much commended by Homer, kept it long, to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves from their {laves, who were ſhorn, as at preſent are 
Galley-ſlaves, Artizans, and Monaſticks for Humility 5 whom 
alſo Peter Lombard, Biſhop of Parzs, caus'd to ſhave their Hair 
and Beard 'in the year 1160, according to the 44* Canon of 
the Fourth Council of Carthage, Which forbids Clerks to wear 
either Locksor Beards. The Agyptians wear their Hair long, 
and ſhave off their Beards. . The Maxiz, a people of Africa, are 
ſhorn on- one fide of.ghe Head, and let the Hair grow on the 
other. The Abandz, had the fore-part onely ſhaven, the Artiz 
contrary. +'The, Arabians ſhave even their Daughters round 
about, leaving a Lack onthe top. The Armenians ſhave their 
Hair into the form of a Croſs; but, there is ſomething morc 
majeſtical in the Beard thawin the Hair, and even Animals fur- 
niſhr there-with, ſeem to have ſome ſort of gravity more than 
others. Hence fuch as have affected the title of Wiſe, have like- 
wiſe fuffer'd their Beards to grow ; but. the Ephorz made the La- 
cedemonians cut theirs, as alſo Alexarder and many Captains did 
their Souldiers, .leſt their Enemies might catch hold of them. 
But as the caprichio of perſons of authority, eſpecially Courtiers, 
gives the firſt model of. faſhions, particularly,. as to Hair and 
Beard 3; ſo to wear ſhort Hair now every one's reaches to his 
waſte 5 or a'magiſterial-ſpade Beard, now all are cloſe ſhaven, 
( except 
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( except ſuch whoſe Age and Condition exempts them from this 
Rule)were for a Man to make himſelf taken notice of, for things 
which bring no commendation :* which hath'nophese in diſcreet 
Minds, but argues a phantaſtical and humorſome perſon; who is 
commonly appointed contrary 'to the Modes 3 whereof the pre- 
{ent continually out-vie the Antient.- So: TY 
The Fourth ſaid, Hair, which is rather the leavs and boughs. 
than ( as Plato held) the roots of Man's Body, ( which he 
terms a Treerevers'd ) having been chietly defign'd for'preſer- 
vation of the Brain from External Injuries; they who would have 
care of their Health, muſt coniultthe Conſtitution of their Brain! 
before they determine either for loog or ſhort Hair. Cold and 
Moiſt Brains, need ſtore of Hairto fence off the cold Air; Hot 
and Dry, the contrary. As for the Hair of the Chin, it wasde- 


| fign'donely for Ornament , and a Teſtimony of the Authorſty 


which the Male bath above the Female; whence that part ſeem- 
eth ſomewhat ſacred, it being an Injury to touch one's Beard. 
of which the Emperor 0tho made ſuch account, that according to 


Cuſpinian, he was wont to {wear by his own. The proportion of 


it ought to. follow the model of others of like condition 5 Wiſe 
Men following the advice of the greateſt number in matters 
indifferent, provided they be 'not contrary to Honeſty and 


Health. 


CONFERENCE CL. 
VPbether Alterations of States have natural Canſes. 


ws being compos'd of Realms or Provinces, theſe of Ci- 
i } ties and Towns, .theſe of Families, theſe of particular Per- 
ſons, and each Perſon having Natural Cauſes; 'tis clear that the 
Alteration of the Whole is to be attributed tothe fame Cauſes 
which make the change of its parts. -Thus whenallthe Houſes 
of a Town are afflifted with Peſtilence, or conſum'd by Fire, 
( which Accidents are capable of: producing great Mutations in a 


Common-wealth) it cannot be otherwiſe expreſs'd, butby ſaying, 


that the Town is burnt or waſted by the Plague. 'And as when 
the particular ſufirages ofeach Counſellor tend tothe abfolution 
or condemnation of a Criminal, 'twere ſenſele(s toſfay, that the 
Sentence of the Court were other than that of the Preſident and 
Counſellors 3 ſo alſo it is ridiculous to ſay, that the Cauſes of 
perſonal mutations are Natural, but not thoſe of Political. ' As 
therefore *tis almoſt the ſole demonſtration we have in Phyſicks, 
that our Bodies are chang'd andzeorrupted, becauſe they are 
compos'd of the four Elementyl in like ſag, I conceive, the. 
Cauſe of alteration befalling the” body of a Stite, isto be ſought 


Bb 2 coming 


inthe ColleQtion of the ſeveral members that compole ity which - 
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coming to; loſe the harmony,-proportion 4 and , reſpe&t which 
made them ſubfiſt, they are diflolv'd and corrupted 3 which is a 
mutation, : purely natural, and of abſolute neceſſity. : 

The Secong. laid , If God hath reſerv'd anything to; hisown 
diſpoſal:, *cis; that of -Crowns. and the preſervation of States, 
which are the firſt and univerſal Cauſes of the ſafety of every par- 
ticular perſon. Whence the transferring of thoſe Crowns, from 
one State to another, which isa greater myſtery, isa mutation 
purely ſapetnatural z as not onely God himſelt hath manifeſt- 
ed, when he ſubjected the State of the Iſraelites firſt ro Judges 
and Captains, which was a kind of Ariſtocracy, and afterwards 
to Kings xeducing them to a Monarchy z but alſo all ſuch as have 
wrought great changes in States of the World : And Legiſlators 
knowing this belief imprinted in all Men's Minds,have affected the 
Reputation of being deſcended from, or favor'd by ſome Deity, 
asdid Alexaxder the Great , arid Numa Pomprlinus, Moreover, 
the Holy Scripture attributes to God the changing of Scepters, 
and frequently ſtyles.him the God of Bartels, the —_— and 
loſing; whereof , jire the moſt common, and maniteſt Cauſes of 
the change of States. And'tts a pure effictt of the Divine Will, 
thatMen hom free, ſubject themſelves to the Will of onelſole or 
few perſons4 .ſo the changing of that Inclination, cannot-proceed 
but trom Him whois the ſearcher of Hearts, and gives us both 
to will and to do. If Natural Cauſes had their effects, as certain 
in Politicks as in Phyficks,. States ſhould have their hmited du- 
rations, as Plants and Animals have: and yet thereisſuch a dif- 
proportion in the duration of all Stares; paſt and preſent, that 
one hath laſted above 1200. years, { as the French Monarchy, 
whole flouriſhing State promiſes as many more Ages, if the World 
continue ſo long ) and another hath chang'd its Form ſeveral 
times: in one yeat, as, Flozexce. ,Ipon which conſideration, the 
greatel(t Politicians have-put their States under the Divine Pro- 
tection, and caug'd all their Subjegts tovencrate ſome particular 
Angelor turelar Saint, Thus. France acknowledges Saint 24i- 
chael for igs Protector 3 Spain, Saint, James; Venice, Saint Mark; 
and even the Ethaicks thought that a, Ciry,.{ much leſs a State ) 
could not be deſtzpy/dtill the. Deity preſiding over it were re- 
moy'd, W,hence Homer inakey the Pallgdinm of Trop,carry'd away 

by Ulyſſes, before the: Greeks could become Maſters of it. _. 
The Fhird, ſaid, 'T he,$upream: Caufe exerciſes its Omnipo- 
tence 1n.the Riſe, Confervation, and Deſtruttion. of States, as 
well as every where elſe; yet, hinders not ſubordinate Cauſes 
from producing their certain Effects, natural in things natural, 
( as'1n; the Lite and Death of Men, which though ane of the 
moſt notorious Effects of God's Power, and attiibuted ro him by 
the Scriguye,nnd all the World, yet ceaſeth.not to haveits infal- 
ible and naturalkdegronſtrations.}, Inlike manner, ſubqrdinate 
| Moral Caules, __ their Moral..and contingent Eftecs.in 
Moral Thiggs,ſuch as ghat in Queſtion ig4yphich Cauſgs, depend- 
| ing 
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ing npon Humane Adions which arte from our Will, no-wiſe 
neccfitared bur free; cannot. be term'd naturaland conſtrain'd, 
unleſs-cither by thoſe that ſubject all thitigy here below to -De- 
ſtity, which fubvertsthe liberty of the Will that'is, makes it 
no loriger a Will) or thoſe who will have nor:only the manners 
of the Soul, bur alfo the ations always to follow the tempera- 
ment of the Body 5: which'-were- hard*to condeben ah yet 
would not infer a neceſlity in the alteration of States, fince the 
effects of Love and Hatred, and other paſſions which give in- 
clination or averſion are oftentimes prevented by 'thwafting 
cauſes. Wheri the Lacedemonians chang'd the popular State 
of 4thezs into an Ariſtocracy'of thirty Lords, whom they call'd 
afterwards the thirty Tyrants, no other” cauſe can be aflign'd 
thereof but the chance of War, which ſubjected the will of * the 
Athenians to that of the' Lacedemonians : And the ſame may be 
ſaid of all other ancient and modern Revolutions Indeed, if 
the cauſes in Policy bad regular effetts, or States were ſabjedt to 
natural declinations, Prudence, which is converſant about con- 
tingent things t6 manage them freely and alter its courſe ac- : 
cording. to occaſion, ſhould fignifie nothing. + *Tis tttore credi- 
ble that as in the ftate of Grace God hath lett our aCtions to the 
ditpolal of Free-will, that we thay work out our Salvation our 
ſelves; ſointhe adminiſtration of Republicks he hath left moſt 
things ro chance, for imploying men's induſtry according to 
their witl, whoſe motions being free and contingent, ate dia- 
merrically oppoſite to the neceſlity of natural cauſes. | 
The Fourth faid; That rheſe alterations may be, though vo- 
hintary, yet natural; yea neceflaxy too z our Will being as in- 
clin'd ro apprehended good; as our Intelle&t is ro Pruth. As 
therefore knowing' this truth that 2 and 2 are 4, 'tis impoſlible 
but I muſt believeit'; ſo, knowing that ſuch an aioh will bring 
me good, I ſhall do it : fo that the cauſes of humane aGions 
have ſomthing of neceſſity, and (befides) having their foundati- 
on mm tiature may 1h fome fort be-term'd natural. Moreover, 
fince things are preſerv'd by their" like and deftroy'd by their 
contraries Cwhich contraries are underthefame genus)it follows 
thatalf ſablunary things having had a natural beginning muſt f 
alfo- have alike end. Deſire of felf-preſtfvation, which 1s na- 
tural; gave birth toStares4 *butif, mftead of this defite which 
retiders Servants obedient to their Maſtets, theſe to the _ 
ſtrare, and him t6/the Sovereign, Rebellion and Treafon de- 
prive their Chiefs bf the ſuccour- they expe from'them, and 
by this-means expoſes-rhe State-tiy prey tothe Enemies,” it can- 
not but fall to ruine 3 unleſs that ſome other natural caufe, Per- 
 fwaffon' (as that of Mererins Agtippa taketh fromthe humane bo- 
dy, upon a Seceſſion of the 'Mechanicks of Rozze fromthe Se- 
nate) or an exemplary puriiſtihierit reduce®the'SubjeQs to their 
forſtkety duty. *Whereby it pi teen that'the State refoames its _ | 
firſt vigor by as'feuſible and natural *cavuſes, . as ian - pe” 
| waded, | 
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 ſwaded., or become wiſe by others harm. Amongſt many ex- 


amples,, the ruines of -7roy and Thebes were. caus'd by:the rape 


- of ;Heleve whom-the injuſtice of the: Trojans deny'd to re- 


ſtore. to her Huſband , and the feud of . two. Brothers aſpi- 
ring tothe ſame Royalty : then which no caufes. can be aſ- 
fign'd more natural and more. neceflarily inferring the loſs of 
a State. 


ht, CCC—— 


CONFERENCE CLI. 


Which is more healthful, to become warm by the Fire 
T _ or by Exerciſe. 


FE who. queſtion the neceſſity of Fire for recalefying 
.our Bodies chill'd by cold the enemy of our natural hear, 
deſerve the rude treatment of the ancient Romans to their ba- _ 


niſh'd perſons, whom they expellV'd no otherwiſe from their Ci- 


ty. but by interdiQting them the uſe of Fire and Water: know- 
ing that to want either was equally impoſſible. . Without Fire 
our. Bodies would be ſoon depriv'd of life which refides 1o heat, 
as cold, is the effect and ſign of death. And as Ariſtotle ſaith, 
thoſe that deny Vertue would not be otherwiſe diſputed with 
but by caſting them into the fire ; ſo would-not I otherwiſe pu- 


' niſhthoſe that decry it, but by expoſing them to freez- in mid- 


winter, inſtead of burning a faggot for them. What could little 
Children, and old -people do without it ? For though the na- 
tural heat be of another kind then that of our material fire, yet 
this ſometimes aſliſts that in ſuch ſort that thoſe who digeſt ill are 
much comforted by it, not to, mention weak perſons and thoſe 
that are ſubje&t to ſwoonings. Moreover , the external cold 
muſt be remov'd by an external heat, as Fire is, which heats 


' only what part and to what degree you pleaſe; but motion 
- heats all alike. As the Sun (which ſome Philoſophers take to 
' be the Elemental-fire) contributes to the: Generation, ſo doth 


Fire concur to the conſervation of Man ; not by immediate con» 
tat, butby the heat: which it communicates to the Air and the 
Air to our Body, which by approaching or receding from it,tem- 
pers its exceſs in diſcretion, and thereby renders it ſutable to 
our natural heat, not deſtroying Bodies but in its higheſt degree 
as alſo the Sun offends thoſe at. Noon whom it refreſhes art riſing 
and ſetting. | | 
The Second ſaid, That the violent action of Fire which de- 
ſtroys all. ſublunary, Bodies, argues its diſproportion with our 
natural heat 3 which diſproportion renders the Stoves and 
places heated artificially. by Fire ſo noxious, and makes ſuch as 
love the Chimney-corner almoſt always tender, ſcabby, and im- 
patient 
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patient ' of the leaſt inclemency of the Air z that heat againſt 
nature 'not only deſtroying the natural but corrupting the hn- 
mors and:exſiccating the parts. / But the bodies of Plants \and 
Animals inur'd onely to natural heat are far more vigorous, 
whilſt the ſame is' ſecured againſt external cold by Bark, Hai 
and Skin, and thoſe defenſive Arms which Inſtintt tayght' our 
Fore-fathers ſo long as they wete guided by” Nature, in Caves 
of the Earth which moderate the injuries 'of the Air much bet- 
ter then humane Art can do; or elfe by thick clothing which 
refleds the fumes inceſſantly iſluing out of the pores of the Bo- 
dy ; from which repercuſſion, proceeds the warmth of our Gar- 
ments. ' If cold happen at any time to over-maſter the natural 
heat in the external parts, the ſame is preſently reviv'd (but dif- 
ſipated by fire, before which infirm perſons frequently tall into 
fainting fits) by motion andexerciſe which heatsall Bodies, and 
much more ſuch as are animated, driving the Spirits and Blood 
(and with them heat) into the agitated part. - Of the benefit of 
which motion we cannot judge more certainly then by its effects. 
For as Fire takes away the Appetite and Qulls the Senſes of thofe 
that fit atit, ſo Exercile- encreaſes it and renders the Body and 
Mind much more lively. Wherefore I conclude for Exerciſe 
againſt Fire, without which a late Phyſician tiv'd twenty years, 
{ceing no other but that of his Candle, and without employing 
his Wood, as Sylvirs did who run up and down Stairs laden 
with two or three Fagots, more or leſs according as he was 
cold , till he was warm, and” then he. laid them up till ano- 
ther rime. $16: OT On 
The Third faid; Exerciſe 1s not more profitable to ſuch as 
are accuſtom'd to it, then kwirtful toothers. Which Sedentary 
perſons find true when they play at Tennis, 'or Hunt, or uſe ſuch 
other violent motion. For every ſort of motion is not Exerciſe, 
but only that which is perfortn'd with fgme ſtreining, whereby 
reſpiration is render'd more frequenr, 'the Arteries dilated, the 
Spirits and blood chaf'd,' whence oftentimes they break their 
veſicls, and beget Fevers, Pleuriſes, Fluxes, 'Head-aches and 
Catarrhs: which is a manifeſt 'proof that *'tis better ro leave 
the Humors and Spirits itt their natural temper. For Health 
conliſts in a juſt proportion of the Humprs, which are gene- 
rated by the ConcoGtion' of temperate and moderate Food; 
which Concoction is perform'd better during reſt then during 
motion, andin the fleep of th&night*thenin the labour of the 
day. Soalſo are excrements better expell'd when the Body is 
quiet then when 'tis in motion, which brings a confuſion of pure 
with impure; Inſenſible tranſpiration is fufficienty effected only 
by the internal motion of Nature without the help of external, 
which Nature hath not preſcrib'd Animals, although they have 
noneed of Fire, being naturally Furr'd, F cuttings and other- 
wiſe guarded againſt the injdries of weather, and yet their age 
18 a]moſt as regular as thar' of immovable Plants. Man, onthe 
# dS » > Ton- 
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contrary, by reaſon chictly of his ſeveral violent exerciſes hath 
no Year time of life, which labour (inſeparable from exer- 


ciſe) wears and conſumes more then his years, and makes him 
old before his time, depriving him alſo of that contentment and 
pleaſure which makes us live. Moreover, fince things are pre- 
ſerv'd and acquir'd by the ſame cauſes, loſt health which is re- 
cover'd by reſt and the bed, cannot be preſerv'd by travel ; 
which, beſides conſuming our radical moiſture ſwifter then the 
natural heat doth alone, hath the ſame effect that motion hath 
in a lighted Candle which is ſooner ſpent when ſtirr'd then when 
at quiet. 

The Fourth ſaid, That fince Fire introduces into us a foreign 
and contranatural heat, as beſides the inconveniences already 
alledg'd, the ſweating of the head teſtifies, 'tis more hurtful- 
then Exerciſe, which only rouſes up the natural heat enfeebled 
by the apertion of the pores caus'd by the Fire in Winter and 
the Sun in Summer, when for that reaſon Exerciſe ought to be 
leſs. The incommodity Exerciſe brings to unaccuſtom'd Bodies , 
ought not to hinder their being form'd thereto by little and 
little, and by the degrees recommended by Hzrppocrates in all 
changes. For if Phylicians contribute all their {kill to corre 

diſtempers drawn from the birth, much rather may they endea- 
vour to turn bad cuſtoms into good; as being an eafier taſk. 
Thus Galen was not accuſtom'd to cleave wood, nor Pi#tacus 
King of the Mytelenians to grind corn, yet they exercis'd them- 
ſelves in theſe labours for their health. And indeed ſome Ma- 
ladies, as thoſe which proceag from a cold and moiſt diſtemper, 
are cur'd by exerciſe; eſpecially if they come from repletion. 
Thus Nicomachus of Smyrna was ſo monſtroufly fat that he 
could not put his hand behind him, yet was brought to a mode- 
rate bulk by Exerciſe. On the contrary, Germaricus whole legs 
were ſomewhat tooflender brought them to a competent pro- 
portion by Riding ;z the concufſions whereof ſhake the Stone out 
of the Kidneys. Recovering perſons need Exerciſe ſo much, ac- 
cording to their ſtrength that 'tis the moſt ſafe means of reſtor- 
ing it, andold men are chiefly preferv'd by it. Antiochus the. 
Phyfician and Spxurrnia, both of them 8o years old, preſerv'd 
their Senſes and ſtrength, entire by walking a great way every 
day on foot. And yet Fire is leſs hurtful in that age by reaſon 
of the coldneſs and thickneſs of the {kin which gives not its heat 
ſo free entrance, nor fo cafje an iflue to that within. | 


JM 
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CONFERENCE CLIF 
Whether Wine belps or hinders Digeſtion, and why e 


His Queſtion will ſeem frivolous tothe vulgar, whoare no 
ſooner debarr'd Wine by the'Phyſitian, but they complain 
of Indigeftion and weakneſs of Stomack. ' But'our free Philo- 
ſophy ſhall uſe its own rights, and inquire, whether the common 
Opinion mm this Point be the beſt. Now if Wine, which is hot, 
and acknowledg'd ſuch by all Phyſfitians, be receiv'd into a tem- 


perate Stomack, it brings it intoa diſtemper ; whence Saifft Paul 


enjoyn'd it not to Timothy, but in regard of the coldnels or 
weakneſs of his Stomack,: in which caſe a due temper reſults 
from the one cold, andthe other hot.” But temperate perſons 
muſt avoid its uſe, 'which was a juſt cauſe of Divorce to the Ro- 
man Dames, capital inthe Camp of the Carthaginians, and ſtil} 
in divers parts of Af; whereunto- if you add, all thoſe that are 
depriv'd of it, becauſe they have none produc'd amongſt them, 
Children and ſick perſons, it will appear that ( to ſay nothing of 
Beaſts, which drink onely water, and are more healthy than we) 
there are a hundred live without it for one that drinks it. More- 
over, they who ate troubled with Tndigeſtions, find and make 
others ſufficiently underſtand, that Wine is laſt digeſted; other- 
wiſe it would not keep its firſt colour, ſavor, and ſmell, after all 
other food, or at leaſt onely alter'd by the acidity into which 'tis 
eaſily corrupted. Beſides, Water-drinkers havea better Appe- 
tite than Wine-drinkers, which is an Argument that Wine helps 
Concoction leſs then 'Water 3 and no wonder, ſince, as Galer: 
faith, it increaſes Thirſt inſtead of quenching it as Water doth. 
For Thirſt, which is the Appetite of Cold and Moiſt, cannot be 
extinguiſh'd by Wine, which is Hot,' and ſo more apt to in- 
flame it. The Life of the firſt Patriarch,' before the uſe of 
Wine, namely, before the Deluge, was much longer than it 
hath been ſince z and, no doubt, the principal defect in Man, 
and the Cauſe of moſt Diſeaſes, is bad Digeſtion. p 

The Second ſaid, That Digeſtion being perform'd by the con- 
flux of Spirits elaborated in the Spleen, and Wine which is more 
ſpirituous, and conſequently, firniſies more matter for our 
Spirits than any other Aliment, cannot but powerfully promote 
the ſame. Which clearly appears by old men, in whom Wine 
hath the ſame Effet that Milk hath in Children, and preſerves 
theſe latter from Worms. Whence poffibly Hippocates gave it 
not onely in Quotidian, but alſo in Continual-Fevers; the hurt- 
fulneſs to be fear'd from its heat, were-it conjoyn'd with dryneſs, 
being ſecur'd by its humidity, which makes it ſymbolize with 
blood. Yet all Wines are not hot ; ſmall green Wines, eſpecially 


the White and Sharp, have more of coldneſs than of heat; and 
| | Cc | other 
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Aflimilation. 


other Wines drunk in ſmall quantity with much water, refreſh 
more than water alone, becauſe opening the Pores, they infinu- 
ate into the remote parts, which plain water preſently cloſes. 
Yea, Wine, as hot, isa friend to the Stomack and Bowels, whoſe 
membranous ſubſtance being cold and dry, needs the contrary 
qualities of Wine 3 wherefore Wine helps Digeſtion, which wa- 


ter hinders , bcing indigeſtible it ſelf, and founable; to give 


»what it hath not. -- Gad's boyering Wine to Men after the 
rc 


Flood, as a remedy to the defect, left thereby in all Creatures 
ſerving for their food, being rather an evidence of its utility than 
hurtfulneſs. And there is as little reaſonto accule it of ſhortning 
our dayes, as Gxazcars of cauſing the Pox, upon pretence that 
the uſe thereof was not known till that Malady appearing, need- 
cd it for its Cure... - 

The Third ſaid, That theſole reaſon of the difficulty we find 
in digeſting Wine, is the great reſemblance of its qualities with 
thoſe of Blood, both being Hot and Moiſt. But there can be 
no proper Phyfical Aftion without contrariety. For ſince every 
principal Agent induces Alteration in the ſubject which receives 


- its Aftion, this change cannot be effected, but by depriving it 


of its former State,- and the qualities which maintain'd the fame. 
Which cannot be done, but by conteſting with, and deſtroying 
them by contrary. qualitiesz and fo according to more or leſs 
contrariety , the Action is ſtronger or weaker. Hence in the 


Digeſtion of Aliment, which isa proper Phyſical Adtion, where; 


in the Natural Heat deſtroyes the Food; in order to turn it into 
another Form, there muſt be contrariety ; and ſuch Food as 
ha's leaſt, gives the Heat leaſt bold to work againſt itz it not 
being cafie for the Natural Heat and Moifture to act againſt an 
Aliment Hot and-Moiſt, by reaſon of the reſemblance between 
them ; as a Friend hardly combats and deſftroyes his Friend. 
Wherefoxe Wine being of the ſame quality, our Heat becoms idle 
in order to its ConcoQtion. Poſhbly too, its abundance of Spirits 
make ithard to be digeſted,ſtifiing the Spirits employ'd for Con- 
cotion, by reaſon of the too great reſemblance betweenthoſe of 
the one and the other. | | | 

The Fourth ſaid, That onely a diſproportionate quantity of 
Wine is of dithicylt Digeſtion, a ſmall quantity promoting it. 


- Which holds good in all repletions, but, particularty, of Wine 


which relaxing the Fibres and Funicles of the Stomack, weakens 
the Retentive Faculty, provakes the Expulſive by its Acrimony, 
either in the Superior Orifice, whence ariſe Hick-cocks ; or in the 
Inferior, whence proceed loathings and vomitings. Therefore 
the Apeſtle faith, Drink a little (not drink much) Wine. Nor 
would the inconvenience be lels, if the beſt Aliments in the 
World were taken in Exceſs. For when their maſs is too great 
to be conftrivg'd and embrac'd by the Stomack, the Natural Heat 


ts it ſelf alter'd inſtead of over-maſtering that , in order to 


The 
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The Fifth ſaid, That the Queſtion is to be determin'd by the 


difference of Wines and Stomacks, Strong Wines, ſuch as are 
ſweet and piquant,are improper for Hot and Cholerick Stomacks 
which muſt have only ſmall green Wines, or other beverages of 
neer quality to common water, On the contrary, Phlegmatick 
and Cold Stomacks, and Melancholy Tempers, are ſtrengthened 
by Wine, but prejudic'd by water and other cold drinks; nat 
that Heat is the cauſe of Digeſtion, ( for the hotter a Fever is, 
the more it hinders the ſame) but becauſe 'tis-a edinm,whereot 
our Natural Heat ſerves it ſelt. 3 T7 Pi 
The Sixth faid. That indeed the diverfity of Subje&ts makes 
ſome change in the Hypotheſis, yet hinders not but we may 
pronounce upon the Theſis z whether Wine helps or hurts Di- 
geſtion. I believe the latter 3 becauſe Digeſtion. cannot be 
perform'd, unleſsall the Meats of one meal be digeſted at the 
1ame time elſe the Chyle will be, part well elaborated (namely, 
that made of the Food which hath had a convenient ſtay inthe 
Stomack ) and part too much concoct and aduſt, made of that 
which ſtay'd inthe Stomack too long and after Digeſtion ; and 
part alſo too little, proceeding from Meats requiring more Con- 


coction, and yet hurried away with the reſt, Now 'tis certain, - 


that Wine being ſooner digeſted than other Aliments, by the 
authority of Hippocrates and Galen, (who hold, that it aſlwages 
Thirſt, and is diſtributed ſooner than they) it will producea con- 
fuſion and hotch-potch inthe nature of the Chyle , which.ſhquld 
be uniform, But Water ſerving only for a Vehicle, agrees better 
with variety of Meats, being like the Menſtruum of the Chy- 
miſks, and the Uniting Medinn: of the Luliſts, which ſerves to 
re-unite all different Bodics into one alone, patiently attending 
their diſpoſition without corrupting, ( as Wine and Vinegar 
doth ) and without leaving behind in the Kidneys the tartar, or 

leeof Wine, which is the ſeed of the Stone, where-with Watcr- 
drinkers are not ſo commonly troubled ; partly, for the above- 

faid reaſon, and partly, becauſe that tartar js not dry'din them, 

as having leſs Heat than others. | 


— 


CONFERENCE CLIIL 


IWhy *tis colder at Day-break than at any otþer 
time of the Naght or Day. 


F Cold be areal quality, then the greater diſtance there hap- 
| pens to be between it and the Source of Heat and Light, (the 
Sun ) the greater muſt the Cold be. And if it beonly a priva- 
tion of Heat, then mid-night is darker then either the Evening 
or Morning, becauſe oppos'd directly to the Light of the Sup, 2t 

may fot that the Cold ought be greater likewiſe at that t1me, 
29 | Cc 2 becauſe 
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becauſe the ſame is oppoſite to Noon; when the Sun's: Heat is 
eſt ; yet the cool of the Morning argues the contrary, being 
0 ordinary that it fore-tells Day-break more certainly, than the 
crowing of the Cock. Unleſs you will attribute the cauſe to 
this, that at Morning before Sun-riſe 'tis longer ſince the Sun in- 
lightned the Horizon, thanat mid-night 3 at which time the Air 
and other Elements, ſtill retain ſome of the preceding Day's 
Heat, which tempering the Cold, occafion'd by the Sun's ab- 
ſence , renders the ſame leſs perceptible during the thickneſs 
of the NoQurnal Air, leſs ſubtile than that of the Day ; when 
_ the Light coming to diffipate thoſe Clouds, ſubtilizes the, Air by 
' its inſinuating beams 3 whence the Cold thereof more eaſily in- 
ſinuates into our Pores by the help of that weak Light , which is 
not ſtrong enough to heat the Air. Juſt as Vinegar, .though 
hot and biting of ts own Nature, yet mix'd with much water, 
uw the part whereunto *tis apply'd more than water alone 
oth. : 
The Second faid, That poſſibly the compariſon of the Heat 
. of our beds, ( out of which weariſe inthe Morning with the 
cold of the outward Air,makes us guilty of a miſtake unleſs you 
had rather refer this Effect to the Oblique Aſpect where-with 
the other Celeſtial Bodies of our Hemiſphere are regarded by 
the Sun at his riſing. For at mid-night when he 1s directly under 
the Horizon, the little bulk of the Earth hinders not, but he di- 
rectly darts his Rayes upon thoſe Stars which are above us, the 
Pyramid of the Earth's ſhadow not paſling beyond the Moon ; 
ſo that then the vaſt and incredible magnitude of all thoſe Cele- 
ſtial Bodies perpendicularly refle&s upon us the Heat and Light 
of the Sun, which thus reflefted may calefie the Air, as the Sun 
doth in the ſame poſture ; but not atall at Sun-riſe in their Ob- 
lique Aſpects : Whence though the Sun be nearer us in Winter, 
yet he warms us leſs. If it be excepted, that the Evening, when 
the ſame Oblique Aſpects return, isnot ſo coldas the Night ; 'tis 
anſwer'd, -that this difference proceeds from the Heat of the fore- 
going Day, remaining in the Earth, Water, and Air, which con- 
erve the ſame, till by theabſence of the Sun the ſupervening 
Night wholly diflipate them. ; 
The Third faid, That the Matutinal coolneſs proceeded from 
the approaching Suns driving the Clouds before him, which 
agitation raiſeth a wind (as there is always one at day-break) 
whereby the ſame coolnels is effected in the Air that a Fan cau- 
ſethto a Lady. For all things here below having their motion 
from Eaſt to Weſt, 'tis reaſonable that the Air be ſo mov'd too, 
and acquire the conſequent of its agitation, namely, coldneſs. 
That all things come from the Eaſt, ſundry inſtances manifeſt 
Mankind was from thence. difius*'d into the other Quarters of - 
the World ; Rivers run generally Eaſtward' 3 And the greater 
ſpeed of Navigation from Eaſt to Weſt, than contrarily, argnes 


the Sea to have the ſame motion; as is chiefly obſerv'd under the 
Equi- 
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Equinodtial , the greatneſs of which Circle»renders that motion 
more manifeſt. This rule the Winds keep, when not diverted 
to a contrary courſe by Exhalations: And as for the Heavens, 
experience ſhews us, that their ordinary and beſt-known courſe 
is from Eaſt to Welt : So that 'tis no wonder if they hurry the 
neighbouring Air with them , *and by a Mathematical conta& 
and natural conſecution, all the other Elements. I ſpeak not of 
Sciences, Arts, Policy, and other things which the more curious 
may find to have been deriv'd from the Eaſt; It ſuffices that the 
Sun taking this road drives the Air befor him 3 the wind pro- 
ceeding from which motion, cauſeth the coolneſs we feel chiefly 
at day-break'; when the vapours between us and the Sun being 
by his heat violently driven (as the water of the Zolzpilz is turn'd 
into wind and driven forth by the fubjacent fire) the coolneſs is 
more unacceptable, in that it ſucceeds and multiplies (inſtead of 
diminiſhing) that of the night, as the diurnal heat in likelihood 
ought to do. | Tz 

The Fourth ſaid, He attributed.the increaſe of cold at day- 
break to the ordinary action of all patural Agents, which is 
ſtrongeſt whenthey arrive at the period or utmoſt point of their 
declination. So a Candle juſt upon extinguiſhing caſts forth a 
ſmarter flame ; the violence of a Diſeaſe is greateſt at its criſis, 
when tis towards ending 3 a Stone moves ſwitteſt as itapproach- 
eth its Centre. And to compare the Year to the Day, the cold 
is commonly greater and more inſupportable in February, the 
laſt Moneth of Winter, than in the beginning thereof; though 
in reaſon it' might ſeem rather to be ſo at the end »f December, 
when the Sun is further from us, and that the cuſtom of the two 
firſt months cold ſhould render this laſt more tolerable; as on. 
the contrary, the heat is greater alſo in the dog-days, and after- 
wards, than at the Summer Solſtice, when the Sun is elevated 
higheſt above our heads. 
hours after noon, than at noon it ſelf; not ſo much through any 
diſpoſition already received in the Air and Earth, as by reaſon 
of that Rule, That Natural Actions are ſtronger at the end than 
the beginning ; whereas violent actions, as the motion of a Stone 
upwards, is {wifter in the beginning than the end, 

The Fifth referr'd this effect to the Antiperiſtafis of heat and 
cold. For as fire ſeems more ſcorching upon the approach of a 

reat froſt;/fo by a contrary reaſon cold muſt become more ve- 

RN at the approach of the Sun's heat. Moreover, the like 
combat is obſery'd between the thickneſs of the darkneſs of the 
night, and the rarity of the day, whenthe Sun's light rendring 
the illuminated Air more ſubtle, what was groſs in the dark Air 
cannot be expell'd inan inſtant without ſome conflict and moti- 
on of the part condens'd by darkneſs with the rarefi'd by light 3 


from which agitation ariſeth a wind commonly at day-break, 


'which is probably the cauſe of the cold at that time. Now of 


that tenebroug part condens'd is made the Dew and F RO our 
imate. 


So alſo in Summer 'tis hotter two © 


— 
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Climate, and the Marra in. Southern Countries z as the cold 
which we feel redoubled in Winter in the ſpace between a neigh- 
bouring fire (but out of its Sphere of Adivity) and the reſt of 
the Air, isa familiar example of this Antiperiſtafis of heat and 
cold redoubled upon the approach one of the other. For as 
*tis much colder then Frogs 4-2cn between that fire which is too 
diſtant to warm us, and the Air left in its natural frigidity-; fo 
at day-break our Air being too far off from the Sun to be heated 
by it, augments its coldneſs upon his.approach. 

The Sixth ſaid, Air hath no natural-quality but ſupream hu- 
midity, whereby *tis ſupple, movable, and pliant ; heat and 
cold being impreſs'd upon it by outward agents : Otherwiſe be- 
ing the general medium and mediator of motions local, natural, 
vital and animal (tor the Spirits are of an aerious nature) and the 
Factor of all Agents by whoſe intervention they communicate 
their influences, it would a againſt the qualitics impreſs'd up- 
on it, ſometimes hot and ſometimes cold, and deſtroy them by 
its own. Which indeed its humidity doth, but to the profit of 
animated bodicsz dryneſs being their enemy. Hence cold and 
dry Saturn hath under him, hot and moilt Jupiter, who tempers 
his hurtfulneſs and ſutes him to living things. Now the Sun 
having at the declining of the day rais'd many aqueous, and 
conſequently ſupreamly cold, and the heat whereby they were 
raisd abandoning them upon his abſence, the natural cold of 
thoſe vapours becomes predominant, and returns them by de- 
grees into their firſt ſtate, Which refrigerating the Air 
makes the night the colder, the further the vapours are 
from their extraneous heat, that is to ſay, the nearer day ap- 
proacheth. | 


D—_ ——_— — __ 


CONFERENCE CLIV. 


Whence the whiteneſs of Snow proceeds. 


He firſt attributed the cauſe thereof to the deſiccation of 
water; for experience ſhews in all ſubJunary Bodies that 
dryneſs whitens, as Sea-water becomes white when dry'd to 
Salt, the ſtalks of Corn, Pulſe and the leaves of all other Plants 
wax white asthey wither and dry. The ſame happens to the 
Bones of Animals, and grey Hairs, on no other cauſe bur ficcity, 
ſince the extremity expos'd to the Air is white, but not the root. - 
Hence water by itstranſparence already partaking much of light 
(but which its rarity reflects not to our view) 1s no ſooner defic- 
cated into Ice, Hail, or Snow, but it acquires this pure white- 
neſs, which humidity again deſtroys. So the high ways white 
with duſt grow black upon rain; a wet cloth appears darker 
then a dry ; and that ſome things become black by drying F 
| Coa 


\ 
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Coal) is becauſe there was heat enough to draw the humidity, 
which wasat its Ceptre, to the Circumference, but not enough 


whally to dry it up, as appears in that the ſame heat continu'd - 


reduces the coal to white aſhes which would be as perfedly 
white as Snow, did nat the Tindure imprinted thereon by the 
Salts withſtand its for if you urge-them further by fire, you 
will wake ther of a perte& whiteneſs 3 as appears in Chalks, 
which are made not only of grey and black ſtones, but even of 
Metals, as Cerule is made of Lead. | 
The Secondſaid, Whitenels is not a real Colour, ſince it ap- 
pears in.all bodies depriv'd of preceding Colours, of all which 
*tis indifferently ſuſceptible. But 'tis otherwiſe with real Co- 
lours, a ſubject imbu'd with one of which is not apt to receive 
all athers.but ſome only 3 as Nature hath fram'd the Organs of 
Senſe naked of all ſenſible objeRs, to the end they might be 
ſuſceptible of the fame. Wooll dy'd into aſadder colour can- 
not receive a lighter, and black Wooll admits none at all ; but 
white, being natural to eyery ſubject that hath no colour, is ca- 
Pable of receiving all : So when you waſh off the blew or 
dirty colour of a Band, it becomes white. Whereby it ap- 
pears, that Whiteneſs hath the fame reference to Colours that 
Unity hath to Numbers whereof tis the beginning, but is none 
it ſelf. And as 'tis the Emblem of Innocence and Purity, fo 
alſo it proceeds from them. The Air, which is the pureſt of 
our Elements (for Fire is only in Mixts) and water refin'd into 
vapours, which follows the Air in purity, hapning to acquire 
vitbility by condenſation into Snow, cannot repreſent the ſame 


under any other out-fide but Whiteneſs. Now that Whiteneſs 


is an effect of purity, is manifeſt by the Stars, which are repre- 
ſented to us only under the ſpecies of Whiteneſs, and cannot be 
painted but with white in their light, which de-albating what it 
irradiates, and leaving the ſame elſewhere black, ſhews that 'tis 
3s the pureſt, ſo alſo the whiteſt thing in the world. Likewiſe 
Metals are whiter according to their purity z Lead is worſe then 
Fin, and this then Silver only upon account of their impurity ; 
the ſole perfet mixture of the yellow incombuſtible Sulphur of 
Gold not permitting it to be alter'd and fpoil'd of its yellow 
colour which neareſt approacheth whiteneſs. Wherefore Snow 
being a maſt pure Body, compounded only of two colour-leſs 
elements, namely, Air and Water, 'twas neceffary cither t 

it ſhould have no colour, or if any (whereby to become viſible) 
the principle and origin of all Colours, namely White , m 
the perfection with which Nature makes all her Works. 

The Third ſaid, That the fame difference which appears be- 
tween the Stars and their Orbs, is found between her and 
Snow, arifing only rom Denfity and Rarity. As the Star ap- 
pears white, and the reſt of the Heaven darker by reaſon of its 
rarity ; ſo likewiſe Water ſeems obſcure upon account of its ra- 
rity, and Snow white upon thar of its denfity. | _% 
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Phileſophical: Conferences 


The Fourth :ſaid, [If that reaſon were good, -then Ice ſhould 
be whiter then Snow, becauſe*tis more ſolid; and yet the con- 
trary appears. Beſides Snowi1s fo far from being more denſe and 
ſolid:then Water, that onthe contrary, there is leſs Air in Wa- 
ter then.in Ice, which is more cloſe and compact then Snow z 
the ſwimmirig;of Ice upon the Water anpainglbmme acrious parts 
included in it at the time of its congelatton, which is not .and 
cannot be made 'withour air,” Wherefore Snow differs from 
Water only by its figure or accidental form, which reduceth it 
intoflocks congealed by cold in a cloud (not as it is refolv'd in- 


. to Rain, for then *twould prove Hail) but whilſt yet a yapour 


in the region of the Air. Sothen in this figure alone is the rea- 
{on of. the whiteneſs of Snow to be fought 3 which is not found 
in watex,: partly by reaſon of its tranſparence, and partly be- 
cauſe its ſmooth ſurface gives no hold to the viſual ray. Which 
is the reaſon why Water is pictur'd with a blew and darkiſh co- 
lour. Thus burniſh'd Silver as that of Looking-glaſles ſeems 
dark if compar'd to rough Silver, which doth not diſfipate our 
viſual Spirits as: that former doth. Hence Ice is much whiter 
then water, as being leſs ſmooth. | 

'The Fifth ſaid; That 'tis' proper to cold to whiten, as 'tis to 
heat to blacken. - Thus Southern People are either black, or 
tawney 3 Northern, white : and the Hair of both grows white 
with old age by treaſon of the coldneſs thereof. All the cold 
parts of our Body are whitez as the Brain, Bones, Cartilages, 
Membranes, Fat and Skin. + Linen and Wax are whitened by 
the coldneſs of the night. For the ſame reaſon, not only Snow 
but Hail; Froſt, Ice, Rime, and all other cold Meteors are of 
the.ſame colour. 

The Sixth ſaid, That though the whiteneſs of Snow was di- 
ſputed by Azaxagoras, and Armenia produces red by mixture of 
the. exhalations of Vermillion with the ordinary vapors which 
the Sun raiſes from the water ; yet this whiteneſs is as manifeſt 
as the cauſes are hid, no leſs then thoſe of light, which 1s the 
colour of Celeſtial Bodies, as colours are the light of Terreſtri- 
al. However, this whiteneſs ſeems to proceed from a mixture. 
of Air and Water, as appears in froth, whoſe conſfiſtence is like” 
that of Snow, the whiteneſs whereof, poflibly, is increas'd by the 
Spirits wherewith Snow abounds, which are luminous Bodies, 
whereof the fertility caus'd by Snow is an Argument ; to which 
Spirits, ( which Froſt hath not ) may be aſcrib'd what Galen af- 
firms, namely, that Fiſh cover'd with Snow become more delici- 
ous 3 for tothe Moon it can with no more reaſon be referr'd than 
to the Sun. | 

The .Seventh ſaid , That an univocal and certain cauſe of 
whiteneſs cannot be found in the firſt or ſecond Qualities : Not 
in Heat or Cold; ſince Snow, Sugar, and Salt are equally white, 


| though the firſt is cold, the ſecond temperate, and the third hot : 


Nora Siccity or Humidity 3 fiuce humid Milk is no leſs _— 
than 


— 
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than dry Chalk and Plaſter. The denſity:and weight of Silver, 
therajjty and }evity of $now, the ſwectneſ5;of Sugar, and the 
acrimquy at $3]t 3.n ſhoxt, the examen of all other Second Qua- 
lities af white things, ſhews that is depends not on them. Nor 
yet on;he third : {ay whice Agarick is purgatives white Starch, 
and flowr of Beany, aſtringent. Laſtly, what ſome call Fourth 
Qualitics, or Properties ot the whole Subſtance, depend as little 
ypon Colours, ſince the fame whiteneſs which is in the Meal char 
nourithes us, is al an the Sublimate thar kills us. It remains to 
inquire the reatan of CoJgurs, and conſequently, af Whiteneſs 
jn the proportion between the, Sight and, the Surface: of- the 
calqur dþody. Whentheretore it happens that the Viſual Ray, 
which }llues forth pure and white, that is-to fay, : colour-leſs, 
finds ng Colour ina Surfer 3 if the fame be Niaphanous, it takes 
it for a Medinm not an Qbjectz (3s is ſeenmGlaſfs, Cryſtal, 
Air, and Water) ; if opake, i:ſtops at the ſaid Surfaces and 
finding no Colour thereqn, returns with the:Species of the Oh- 
xc to make its report to the Common Senle that jt ſaw nothing 3 
and thus 15 what they call Whiteneſs, Hence, White fo little Þ 
lights the Sight , that it diſgregates and wearies it ; as a falſe 
ſtroke doth that brings nothing, Now to apply this to Snow. 
the Vitual Ray is indeed ſtaps by its condeng'd Surface 3 but 
whence ſhould-it have Colour, fince 'tis compos'd of Air and 
Water, both colaurlefs 2 The Truth is, ſutably co irs Principles, 
it muſt 'neceflarily remain withous Colour , that is, White, 
whereby it fo diſgregates the Viſual Rayes that ſometimes it 
blinded a whole Axmy. Dn, 


oct oP 
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COQNFERENCE CLY: 


Whether Conrage be natural or acquir'd. 


"NOurage beingthe Contempt af Danger, which we naturally 
7 fear, we cannot be naturally courageous; for then two 


contrary Efiecis ſhould proceed from the ſame Cauſe. But the . 


Truthis, our Nature is indiflcrens to every thiog whereunto 
itis}ead 3nd faſhion'd. Thus, ſkittifh Horſes are made ſoberby 
invripg to the noiſe of Mufkers, which before they could not 
endure. Onthe contrary, brave Courſers kept ina dask Stable 
and unemploy'd, hecome reſty and jadiſh. Moreover, fince there 
1s no true Courage without Knowledge of the Danger, (whence 
Foals and Drunkards canner be ſty]'d courageous) this argues 
that this Vietye hath need of Rulcs and Precepts, as without 
Which, our Knowledge cannot but be very imperfet.' Nordid 
any thing render the Hamzax more valiant than the Nations they 
ſubdy'd, 'hut Military Diſcipline 5 wherein the Roman Legion- 
D & 
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ary under-went his Apprentiſage, as other Artificers do in their 
Trades : Which Inſtruction, 4 of their Deſcendents deſpi- 
ſing, have ſhewn thereby what difference there is between them- 
ſelves and their 'Anceſtouts, and determin'd this Queftion 
to' the advantage of Ihduſtry. At this day our Souldiers are 
not more ftrong and courageous than Town-people 3 and the 
Officers whom alone we ſee perform all the brave ACtions,' ſurpaſs 
not-in' Courage ordinary Souldiers, faving that theſe have not 
been ſo well inſtructed as they, and reflect not ſo much upon the 
ſhame and loſs which they incurr by Cowardize. And becaufe 
that ' Courage 1s greateft, 'which makes us contemne the 
greateſt dangers; hence that which leads us to the , Contempt 
of Death, the moſt terrible of all things, is, undoubtedly, the 
greateſt. But the Hiſtory of the Milefian Virgins is remarkable, 
who, upon the perſwafions of a certain Orator, were, contrary 
tothe natural timidity of their Sex , carry'd to ſogreat a Con- 
tempt of Death, that nothing could reſtram them from killing 
themſelves, but the example of their Self-murder'd Companions 
drawn forth-with naked about the ſtreets. Whereby it may be 
judg'd, how powerful Perſwaſjon is to encourage us : Which 
Captains and Generals of Armies are not ignorant of, who cm- 
loy all their Rhetorick to impreſs Audacity in their Souldiers 
mag upon an affaule ora battel ; and thoſe that have been 
ſach encounters, affirm, that nothing conduces more either to 
inflame the Courage of Brave Men, or infuſe it into ſuchas;have 
none, than an Exhortation well apply'd and ſuted to the Minds 
of thoſe that are to be encourag'd ; ſometimes by the Memory 
vf their former Gallant Actions; ſometimes by thoſe of their 
Enemies Cowardicez ſometimes by the greatneſs of the Danger, 
and the inevitable ruine they incurr incaſe of turning their backs; 
but commonly, by the ſalvation of their Souls, and the good of 
their Country ; and always by the fair ſpur of Honour and Glo- 
ry : Conſiderations directly oppoſite to thofe diftated to us 
by owes » Which tend onely to preſervation of the Indivi- 
uall. | 

The Second ſaid, If Inſtruction made Men valiant and cour- 
ageous, than all that receive the ſame Education, learn in the 
ſame Academy, and fight under the ſame Captain, ſhould be 
equally courageous. Yet there 1s fo notable a difference be- 
tween them, that jt cannot be imputed to any but Natural 
Cauſes; fuch as are the ſtructure of the parts of the Body, the 
temper of the humors, the nimbleneſs or heavinefgofthe Spirits, 
and eſpecially the diverſity of Souls which inform our Bodies ; 
which diverſity is apparent even in Infancy, before the Corporeal 
Organs can be ſuſpette1to be the Cauſe thereof. One Child is 
more timorous than another, and no fooner begins to go, bur he 


| beats his Companions, who ſuffer themſelves to be beaten by one 


weaker thanthemſelves; the firſt, not quitting his hold for the 
rod, for which another will do more than you would have = 
he 


UM 
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The truth 1s,” if the Soul be the Architect of her habitatiorj, to 
her muſt be imputed the Principal Cauſe of the variety found 
therein, upon that of our Actions viſibly depends. For as cvery 


one readily addicts himſelf tothoſe employments and exerciſes of - 


body and mind-whereunto he is moſt fit, and which he performs 
with moſteaſe; ſo he is moreealily lead to Actions of Courage, 
whoſe Organs are beſt diſpos'd for the fame. And becauſe Chil- 
dren commonly have ſome-what of the Habit of Body, and 
Temper of their Parents, hence Courage ſeems to come by Deſ- 
cent 3 which poſlibly renders our Gentry ſo jealous of the An- 
tiquity of their Families, in which they had rather find a Man 
beheaded for an Action that ſpeaks Courage, than a Burgeſs who 
had not liv'd in a noble way. Moreover, to judge well of 
Courage, we muſt not conſider it ſolely in Man, fince 'tis found 
ſoreſplendent in Animals incapable of Diſcipline and Inſtruction, 
that the certaineſt Phyſiognomical Rule whereby to judge of a 
Valiant Man, is taken from the fimilitude or reſemblance he 
hath with the Lyon, Bear, or other Beaſts of Courage. Which 


ſhews that the 'true and original Valour being in Animals, Pre- 
cepts rather alter and pervert, than produce it m us. Hence 
the moſt learned are oftimes the greateſt Pultrons. For which 


reaſons the Roxwars caus'd the watlike people whom they had ſub- 
du'd, to deſcend from the Mountains into the Valleys, that by 
that means they might change their Nature. Indeed, theſe Ao- 
21ans were better diſciplin'd than the Nations whom they call'd 


_ barbarous, and by that means more eafily overcame them; but 
they were not the more courageous for that, he who is vanquiſh'd . 
abating nothing of his Courage thereby : witneſs King Porns, 


whoſe Courage Alexander mote admir'd for his refuſing to eat, 
that ſo he might by dying avoid the ſhame of being overcome, 
than for the (ingle fight to which he had challeng'd him. Officers 
out-do common Souldiers, becauſe they have more to loſe than 
they, and their Puſfillanimity would be more taken notice of: 
And the Speeches of Generals ina day of battel are not for the 
truly courageous, who need them not, but for the Cowards, 
'who are encourag'd againlt the fear of Death, by falſe ſugge- 
ſtions of the Enemies paucity, and their own number. Whereas 
true Courage, as Socrates ſaith in Xenophor, 1s not inthole that 
tear not, becauſe they ignore the danger, but in thoſe who be- 
holding it great, yet judge their own ſtrength greater and 
thereupon preſume of ſurmounting it ; which Reſolution is never 
learnt by Books or Precepts, but is inherent inthe Mind. 

The Third faid, That he was of the Opinion of Socrates, in 
the ſame Xenophorr, namely, that as ſome Bodies are more robult, 
to alſo ſome Souls are better' to undergo dangers. Thatnever- 
theleſs Inſtruction ſerves greatly to perfe& Nature : Whence 
certain Nations cannot ſuſtain the affaults of ' others: better 
train'd and accuſtom'd to manage ſome ſort of Arms. All the 
kinds whereof, both. offenſive and defenſive, proceeding from 
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- Philoſophical (onferences 


Humahe Induſtry,Nature alone muſt-hot atrogate the advantage 
. we have 6ver other Animals whoſe Courage being by the help 
of Art ſurmounted-by that ot-Man,as Art can do nothing withour 
Nature 3 ſothe Courage which leads ns-to pn roguih 
them, muſt be aſcrib'd to Are, without-;which, Man durſt ' not 
attaque them. _.. | b 

' The Fourth faid, We muſt diſtinguiſh, Courages according to 
the diverſities of Subjects whereon they are:employ'd. The bigh- 
eſt Claſs is that of perſons, who freely offer themſelves to certain 
death for theirReligion,whether true or falſe. So.did among{tthe 
Romans, &. Curtins, whothrew himſelf into a Gulph to zppeafe 
the anger ot the Gods 3 Metellns, who ran into the fire to fetch 
out the Statue of Mirerva z and bf Hereticks a great number, 
of whom Books are ful}, But this Martyrology ſhews us, a 

reater nnmber inthe true Church; yet the Couage of ſo many 
| mga cannot be aſcrib'dto Nature alone, but to Perſwaſion, 
and to Faith. . Next comes the Courage of' thoſe great Heroes, 
and illuſtrious Men of Antiquity, as David and his nine Wor- 
thies, Alexander the Great, the three Horatzi and Curiatii, Ceſar, 
Cato, and many others, whom. none can ſay would: have done 
thoſe brave Actions, unleſs they had been lead thereunto by 
noble defire of Glory; to; which our Minds are carryed onely by 
Reaſons , Precepts, and Examples; and conſequently, their 
Courage may be judg\d- yather acquir'd than natural. Laſtly, 
Courage is fourid in all Callings and Employments. A Miniſter, 
or Counſellor of. State, a Divine, and a Judge, acquire:the Title 
of Courageous, when they reſolutely perform the Office where- 
to. they are call'd. This 1s;not taught any perſon by Nature, 
and therefore I find more effects of acquir'd. than of Natural 
Courage, which: ( belides)) how great ſoever, is perfefted by 
Induſtry. | 


' CONFERENCE CLVI. 


I bether Men, not having learn'd of others, would 
would frame Language tothemſelves.. 


©, {mort having given Animals a Voice for mutual communi- 
cation at diſtance, and that diſtinguiſh'd into as many 
feveralt Tones and Accents as they have different Paſſions 
and neceffities; *tis not credible that ſhe hath provided worſe 
for Man, as ro what was more neceſlary to him, as being ſubject 
to more paſſions and neceffities than any other Animal , which 
oblige to a Society, no-wiſe imaginable without Speech ; which 
contequently, two Children would frame to themſelves, as ſoon . 
as the moiſture oftheir Brain and Organs ſerving to Speech,being 
dry'd by Age, permitted free motion to their Tongue 3-begin- 
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ning by imitation of voices or ſounds which they hear,and giving 
names to things ſtitable to the voices or' ſounds they render'd. 
In-defe@t whereof they would frame other articulate words, 
firſt Monoſylables and Simple, as thoſe of the Chineſes are, 
and afterwards: compounde&#: by which they would expreſs all 
their other conceptions, if not with ſuch facility as other Lan- 
guages, which time hath enrich'd, yet at leaſt after their own 
Mode, uſing the rhoſt conformity they could to the nature and 
property of each thing. ' And where reaſon fail'd them, they 
would be help'd by hazard; our Nature being ſo ſtrongly car- 
ri'd to imitation; that he of ' the two, who firlt apply'd a word 
to ſome thing, would be follow'd by the other without contra- 
diction.' For the mind of Man being an AQ, inceſfantly con- 


ceives 3 his greateſt pleaſure is in communicating thoſe concep- . 


tions; and as 4 Torrent or River without ſhore, take their 
courſe every way, ſo Man's conception bong deſtitute of terms 
ro imitate, would frame new according to his phanſie, which 
coming to be receiv'd by others, would acquire the ſame per- 


Fetion' whereunto other Languages arrive in time. Yeawhen 


the Organs of Speech fail, dumb perſons move their members 
a thouſand ways to: make themſelves underſtood ; and that fo 
bopply; th when Monfieur de Sarcy was Embaſſadour in 
Txrkze, he -hapned ro ſee two Mutes, the one a Turk and the 
other a Perſian, who' not underſtanding one another becauſe 
they had different ſigns; there was found a third Mute who 
ſerv'd them for an'Interpreter. Which being harder then to ar- 
ticulatea voice, argues, 'that Nature would much ſooner teach 
Speech then expreſſion by geſtures. - For no body is ignorant 
that it is eaſjer to ſpeak thento do. 

The Second ſaid, That Speech being only an imitation, he 
that ſhould never hear another ſpeak could never ſpeak himſelf. 
Hence perſons born deafare always dumb, though they have all 
the Organs fit for formation of Speech : and yet none will ima- 
gine that they have not all the ſame faculties and neceſſities of 
expreſling themſelvesthat other men have, yea andgreater foo, 
being depriv'd of all 'inſtra&ions whichare aquir'd by the car, 
and other benefits proceeding from the fame. Which 1s fur- 
ther verifi'd by the examples of all ſavage Men that have been 
found ; even by that of the Satyre, who by the report of S, Je- 
rome in his Epiſtles appear'd to S. A»thory in the Deſart ; all 
Which inſtead of 'words pronounc'd only inarticulate voices, 
liker ſounds and bellowings then words; theſe men being like 
one ignorant of playing on the Lute , who though he hath 


fingers yet cannot make it ſpeak as he can who is ſkill'd in that 


Inſtrument. | 

The Third ſaid, That the Reaſon why perſons born deaf are al- 
ſo mute,is,that he who ſpeaks muſt firſt hear himſelf ſpeak before 
he be heard by others 5 otherwiſe he knows not whether him- 


felfhath ſpoken or no, much leſs can-others know : and as __ 
| tle 
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tle doth he remember the voice which he madeuſe of to expreſs 
this thing or another : which is abſolutely neceſſary to bei 

able to employ the ſame voice when he would: fignifie the ſame 
thing. Butthe caſe is not the ſame with him that having a good 
ear and intending to cauſe himſelf to be underſtood endeavours 
to expreſs his conceptions of things by his voice which he artj- 
culates by the judgment of his ear, as a Lutiniſt doth'the ſtrings 
of his Inſtrument, which indeed is more artificially touch'd by 
a {killful then by an ignorant perſon, Jet ceaſeth not to ſtrike the 
Ear, as the Language invented by ſuch men without Precepts 
will not be leſs audible though more difagreeable then another. 
Moreover,Speech being as proper to man as Reaſon ( whereof 'tis 
the Image, whence poſhbly the Greeks denote both by the fame 
word) it may ſeem, that one remote from al! commerce would 


| not ceaſe as to reaſon ſo neither to ſpeak ; but mightas well do 


the one as the other. Tf there be any obſtacle, it muſt proceed 
from ſome cauſe : not from the material, to wit, the ſpecies 
of things, which it imports not whether they be introduc'd by 
one {enſe or another; Nor from the efficient, the Organs of 
Speech being ſuppos'd intire; nor from the Formal, which can- 
notCfail, ſince "tis neceſſary for Speechto follow as often as the 


breath is ſtrongly driven out of the Lungs through the ſharp Ar- 
| tery into the Mouth, organiz'd by the Epiglottis, modifi'd by 


the Tongue, minc'd by the Teeth, and. form'd by the Lips. As 
for the final, which is Communication, 'tis not leſs beneficial to 
onethen to another. Wherefore all the cauſes of Speech con- 
curring and being ſupply'd to man by nature, the effect muſt 
neceſſarily follow. And if Beggars, particularly, thoſe call'd 
Gipſies, make to themſelves a particular jargon, which they 

call Bleſche or Narquois, it will not be harder for thoſe we ſpeak 
of todo as much. Yea they will not find more difficulty there- 
in, then occurs in the inventing of new CharaCters by ſuch as 


write in Cyphers : which is alſo confirm'd by the judgment of 


the Fathers who hold that the alteration of Tongues at'thc 
building of Babel, was nothing but the total abolition in each 
tiian's memory of the ſpecies of his maternal Language 3 which 
Memory being thereupon become a ras'd table and like a white 
paper, it concern'd men-to agree together about new terms 
{ignificative of thcir conceptions. Otherwiſe (they ſay) if God 
had then. infus'd an actual knowledg and habit of feveral Lan- 
ages in all thoſe Workmen, this had not been a puniſhment 
_ a reward of their arrogance, and in ſome ſort parallel to 
that famous gift of Tongues by the Holy Ghoſt at Pertecoft. 
The Fourth ſaid, That ſince nothing can be in the Intellect 
which was not before in the Senſe, the Species of Voice cannot 
be introduced into the LInderſtanding but by ſome outward 
ſenſe: Net by the Hearing, which is the. right ſenſe of Diſct- 
m_ ſince none ſpeaks ro the Children of whom the queſtion is : 
or by the Eyes, whoſe ſole object is the viſible Species : nor 
by 
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by the other Senſes, whoſe objects are alſo different from thoſe of 
the Hearing. Moreover, a Language being -comprehended un- 
der Grammar. which is a Science, it cannot be underſtood much 
leſs practis'd without either Precepts or Examples. For want 
of which the memory of Children(of whom, we now ſpeak) 
not being furniſh'd with any Idea, can dictate nothing to the 
Muſcles and Nerves, the inſtruments of voluntary motion; 
which therefore can form no Speech; jult as he that is not ac- 
euſtom'd to other exerciſes of the body no more then to thoſe 
of the mind, produces them not. That God created Adam and 
Eve with Speech, and that (as 'tis reported) ſome Children have 
ſpoken at their birth, yea ſome in their Mothers bellies 3 theſe 
are things purely ſupernatural, and from which nothing can 
be ioferr'd. 

©, The Fifth ſaid, That Women have ſuch a facility of ſpeak- 
ing, that if two Children efpecially of different ſexes were bred 
up together, *tis likely the female would ſpeak firſt, not only as 
the more forward but as the greater tatler. Which was the 
reaſon of the miſcarriage of the King of Egypts trial, which he 
made only with Boys. And yet this habir of Speech is ſuth in 
men that inour age the Conſtable of Caſtile's Brother being born 
deaf croſt the Rule , that perſons deaf by birth are always 
dumb 3 (as alſo hapned to many of the ſame Family of Yelaſes ). 
For he was taught to Speak, Write, Read -and Underſtand Au- 
thors, by putting a cord about his neck and ſtraitning or loof- 
ning the ſame to advertiſe him, when to open or ſhut his mouth 
by the example of his Teacher, that ſo he might preſs the 
things which were repreſented to him atthe ſame time : not was 
there other difference found between his ſpeech and that of 


other men, but only that he did not regulate his voice, ſpeaking 


commonly too high : which hath alſo ſometimes been done by 
making the deaf man bite the Inſtrument upon which the ſound 
they would have him hear was form'd, becauſe the impreſſion 
which the Brain receives thereby anſwers in ſome ſort to the 
Senſe of Hearing. 


— — 


CONFERENCE CLVIL 


Whether 3s better, to guard the Frontier, or carry 
the War into the Enemies Country. 


Eace being the end of War, he manages War beſt that 
P ſooneſt attains that end. Now Peace is attain'd two ways 3 
either by quelling the Enemies force 5 which ſeldom happens 
and is of Jong diſcuſſion between parties almoſt equal (as thoſe 
that go to war commonly are, too great inequality wrennn'y 
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ſybduing the weak to the ſtrong) or elfe by rendring all his at- 
tenipts ineffeual z and this is more eaſily done by expeCting 
him-firmly and:refolutely, then by aflaulting him at this own 
home, withall the inconveniences and incertaintics that occur 
ini remote expeditions. Moreover, 'cvery. deſign ought to be 
render'd as infallible as is poſlible z yet ſo many unexpedRed dit- 
ficultics ariſe inthings which appear moſt ecafie, that we find by 
daily expericnceithe:/Theory much different from the PraQice. 
Which being -prefuny'd certain, .as indced- it is, none doubts 
but @ Miniſter of State may better lay the plat-form of a deſign 
in a:Country which is acceſſible ro him and at his diſpoſal; as al- 
fo that beth the Leaders and Souldiers may better give and ex- 
ecute Orders ina place where the Inhabitants are obedient and 
ready to contribute thcir care,. pains, and money for promoting 
the. projets which ferve - ro the advancement of their party; | 
then in places where they muſt depend upon the honeſty of 
Guides, who are frequently: deceivers'or apt to be deceiv'd, 
and where all things are contrary.” Befides, every one is more 
arderit'and zealous for the preſervation of his own Land; Wife 
and Children, yea and his own Life too, then for making deſigns 
upoh the Life and 'Gonds of others; in which caſe, befides the 
dybjouſnefs of the event, the 'Soyldiers are' not ſure that what 
they ſhall conquer ſhall remain their own 3: but they are certain 
that'what they defend well will remain fo, fince it belongs to 
them already. ': Moreover, Hiſtories inform us that of ten En- 
terpriſes: made- in an-Enemies Country ſcarce one hath happi- 
ly ſueceec, & noroneof ten Conquelts been kept. Witnels the 
late Inyafiens of the Engliſh and 'Spaniards in the Ifles of Rhee, 
S. Heriorat, and S. Marguerite, and more lately at Lexeate, Add 
hereunto, that 'tis leis chargeable to keep at home x and what is 
obſerv'd in private Duels is appliable to publick Wars : for of- 
tentimes the more unf{kill ful Combatant Keeping his ground and 
expecting his Enemy, kills him. Beſides, Defence carrying 
more juſtice with it then Invaſion doth, it muſt alfo beget more 
confidence and boldneſs in the Defenders, and more diffidence 
and fear in the Invaders, who cannot fight with ſo good a Con- 
{cience for what 1s potteſt by, and therefore juſtly prefum'd to 
belong to others, whatever ſubtilty may be us'd to ſet up and 
Ee 


colonr a falfe title. ; 


The Second compar'd him that invades an Enemies Country, 
and him that expects him in his own, to two Gameſters, one 
whereof having begun to win will no longer venture any thing 
of his own, and the other begins the Game with his own money. 
For the Aſlailant hazards nothing of his own, fince he makes 


_ . his Enemies Country the ſeat of the War and of the hazard 


which follows it. And whether you place the benefit and end 
of this War in the conqueſt of the Enemies Country, or in a 
juſt deferice only, 'tis always more commodious, profitable, and 
glorious:to attaque him at' home, then to _—_ him at your 
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own doors. For, if you deſign to conquer, you muſt'ne- 
ceſlarily enter into his c ountry to get poſleſſhon 3 it only. to de- 
fend your ſelf, then (as wiſe men chuſe rather to divert” and 
prevent diſeaſes then to repel them already form'd, and as a Fire 
1s more eaſily quencht in its firſt lame than when 1t hath ſeiz'd 
the roof and walls, ſo) 'tis cafier to defend your own country 
by making a diverſion upon that of the enemy than to! expel m 
your own all the deſolations that attend war, which you muſt 
ſufter at home unleſs you remove it further. Beſides, in forreign 
Counties the war almoſt pays its ſelf, the Soldier lives as he life 
coriches himſclf with the pillage of taken Towns, and fo is leſs 
charge to his Prince. Yca, he becomes more valotous there 
too. For, 2s Antiperiſtaſis redoubles the force of Natural A- 
gents, ſo the approach of an enemie's country gtves heart to the 
moſt cowardly, and renders others more diſciplinable, as well 
knowing that they muſt look for help only from themſelves. 
Hence Armies have proſper'd better in a ſtrange Conntry than 
in their own. The Romans were always victorious out of Tta- 
Iz, but often beaten at home, and reduc'd to great extremities 
by the Gauls and Carthaginians z who likewiſe were always 
overcome in their own Country. Hence Alexander conquer'd 
more Kingdoms and Provinces by carrying his Arms into 4ſea, 
then his Father and all his Lieutenants won Towns. in Greece ; 
the Engliſh have been more fortunate in France then at home 3 
and the Turks almoſt ever gain upon the Chriſtians by afſault- 
ing Chriſtendom. Yea Reputation, by which Kings reign, and 
Terror which half gets a victory, are always on the Agorel- 


ſor's fide; whereas on the contrary nothing abates the courage 


more then to ſuffer the invaders to come to our houſes; be- 
cauſe the alacrity and promptitude of Soldiers 1s uſually great- 
eſt when acccompani'd with great hopes. 

The third ſaid, *Tis impoſſible to determine any thing in 
this or any other political Queſtions, which are variable accord- 
ding to diverlity of Circumſtances 3 The frontier of one State 
may be ſo ſafe that there is nothing to be fear'd at home from 
the enemy, againſt whom therefore all the ſeditious and -turbu- 


Jent perſons may be ſafely ſent : Forreign War ſerving as a 


Sanctuary to bad Citizens, who fear the puniſhment of their 
crimes; in which reſpec it ſerves for a purgation and bleeding to 
the body Politick. Other States, there are which (like Re- 
covering Perſons, whoſe bodies are ſtrong enough to ſupport 
themſelves, but not to aflail other) no ſooner take the field but 
diſcord and diviſion ariſes at home, and ſo they incurr the. re- 
proach of the Altrologer who oy intoa ditch whilſt he was ga- 
zing on the sky. Wherefore tis not more eaſie to reſolve whe- 
ther 'tis beſt to make war, neer-hand or afar off, without ſaying 
in what time, in what place, with what means and againſt what 
enemies, than to counſel a Tradeſman whether he ſhould keep 


Or get, without knowing why and whether he hath money i 
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his purſeor no. The Examples alledg'd oneither fide reſemble 
the ſound of thoſe bells which accord with all Notes. Thoſe 
that have proſper'd in conquering would poſſibly have got more 
if they had put themſelves only upon the Defenſive 3 and thoſe 
that have been worſted in defending their own, perhaps did it 
toolate, and (as it moſt frequently happens) when their for- 
ces were impair'd. But it may be ſaid of the French and all 
other warlike Nations that they are much fitter to attaque their 
enemy afar off then to ſupport his irruptions in their own coun- 
try 3 becauſe the firſt requires ſuch an ardor and impetuoſity as 
is natural to them and the ſecond hath need of much patience, 
in which we have always been ſurmounted by Strangers, till that 

rand Genius of the State which animates 1t at this day manj- 
Eiſted that Conduct doth all both in war and peace. 


£ 


CONFERENCE CLVIIL. 
Whence diverſity of Opinion proceeds. 


Is no wonder if every cauſe produces a different cffe&, 

and that there is diverſity not only between things of dit- 

ferent kind and ſpecies, but, alſo between each individual, fo 
that twoeyesare not perfeftly alike. Which variety, had we 
ways of diſtinguiſhing, would appear to us everywhere elſe, 
asit doth (for example) tothe Dog, who, of two Hares which 
we judg alike, 'knows which he ſtarted firſt. But that one and 
the ſame thing appears divers according to the diverſity of thoſe 


that judg of it, this: ſeems as ſtrange 10 the inquiſition of its 


cauſe as 'tis common in practice. For ſince that the Intelle& 
judges of thingsaccording to the report of the outward ſenſes, 
without whoſe miniſtry nothing is introduc'd into it ; and that 
theſe ſenſes and their mediums being well-diſpos'd agree all: in 
their reports, the whiteneſs of this paper, the blackneſs of this 
iok,and the truth of all other objects being faithfully repreſent- 
ed to us; Why ſhould not all men, that hear one and the ſame 
propoſition, and the reaſons whereby it is backt and oppos'd, 
make the ſame judgment for, or againſt it, without being divi- 

ded, as they are, into ſeveral opinions. The cauſe hereof I 
aſcribe to the ſeveral diſpoſition and habitude of the Qrgans 
which render the ſoul's operations different. A ſucking child 
being ata Sermon, underſtands nothing at all of it ; one fix or 
ſeven years old carriesaway a confus'd knowledg ofit, and thinks 
it enough to ſay that the Preacher ſpoke of God; the young 
man and the old man judg thereof according to their inclinati- 


'Qn, the cholerick ny , the melancholy with more circum- 
c 


{pection, and almoſt all ſeverally. Again, if the matter be ſcho- 
laitical, the Peaſant who underſtands it pot, judges thereof with 


ad- 
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admiration, the Scholar eſteems it, the illiterate Tradeſman 
blamesit, and preferrsa point of morality: in brief every one 
judges of it after his own way. 'In the mean time 'tis one and 
the ſame Sermon,as or.e and the ſame liquorpour'd into different 
veſſels, which give it the taſt wherewith they are already imbru'd; 

The ſecond ſaid,” Tis true, Nothing is in the Intelle& but what 


-was before in the Senſes, yet many times the Intell<Ct is fo prepoſ- 


ſels'd with prejudice that all ſupervening teaſons ſignifie nothing; 
and when ſome Paſſion,as Love or Hatred, biafleth 1t,there is no 
room for equal conſideration. Hence condemned perſons com- 
monly accule their Judges unjuſtly ; though indeed a friend's re- 
commendation makes them look upon cauſes with other eyes 
then they ſhould do. 

The third ſaid, This variety of judgments proceeds not only 
from the diverfity of the ſpecies introduc'd by the common ſenſe 


into the [ntellect, but from the different conjuntion which the 


Intellect makes of thoſe ſpecies; juſt as the ſame alphabet is 
written and read varioully by ſeveral Writers, and though ma- 
ny ſpeak the ſame language, yet both their pronunciation and 
phraſe is different. Whence their expreſſions being ſo different, 
'tis no wouder it the concluſions of their reaſonings prove not 
the ſame. | 

The fourth faid, He conceiv'd that there are ſome qualities 
in the ſoul which ſhe derives not from the body. Otherwiſe we 
ſhould not ſee ſome people extremely opinionative and obſtinate, 
whoſe temper hath nothing of melancholy ; nor others ſo light 
and mutable, though their conſtitution be not cholerick 3 and 
yet theſe two humors are commonly reputed the cauſes of ſtub- 
bornneſs and inconſtancy. But to what ſhall we aſcribe it 
except tothe ſoul alone that ſome men are naturally ſo given 
to devotion, that in an affair wherein religion is never fo little 
concern'd they account nothing equitable againſt Ecclefiaſts 
and inthe mean time there are others to whom what ever this 
ſort of people propoſe is ſuſpeted. And who can think that 
the reſolution of thoſe that have been burnt for Herefie proceed- 
ed from the temperament of the body. 

The fifth ſaid, That Opinions are to be diſtinguiſht into 
Practical and Speculative. The firſt whereof, ' wherein we find 
our ſelves intereſled, and which we promote upon that account, 
'tis probable follow the temper and conformation of the Organs. 
Thus the melancholy man, who fears even imaginary dangers, 
cannot be perſwaded to prefer trading at ſea before that at land, 
but is always fixt to hazard nothing. If he muſt chooſe a pro- 


. feſſion, he takes the Gown before the Sword, and then too he 


had rather be ſilent then advance any new propoſition lyable to 
rejection. But if his birth or fortune command him to the war 5 
he israther for corrupting the enemies forces then fighting them, 
and in caſe of the latter he chooſesan ambuſcade before a pitcht 


battel, On the contrary, the hot cholerick perſon preferrs a 
Ee 2 courſt 
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courſe, whereby he may ſooneſt compaſs his deſign , though 
with the hazard of his Life, ( which he will not believe, or at 
leaſt not fear ) before the tedious progreſles of other Employ- 
ments, which afford not their proſecutor meat till his teeth be 
out. And the Sanguine eafily agrees to this Advice, provided 
it requires no pains, or be ſ{weetned with ſome paſtime ; but the 
Phlegmatick cares neither for onenor the other. On the other 
fide, in things conſiſting onely in Contemplation, I fee not why 
T ſhould be rather ofthe Opinion , that the flux and reflux of the 
Sea is caus'd by the Moon than by the Sun. And hence it is that 
perſons of different Tempers, Sexes, Climats, and Ages, agree 
more readily in a point of Philoſophy, than in their particular 
Inclinations and kind of Life, Indeed the main Source of this 
Diverſity of Opinion, is, the Vanity and Ambition of the Hu- 
mane Mind, which judgiog it felt as well ſtock*'d with Capacity 
and ſufficiency as any other, and above all things, loving Liber- 
ty, which ſeems diſparag'd by conſenting to an Opinion advanc'd 
by another ; this Conceit, together with the dubiouſneſs of all 
things not demonſtrable, carries us to ſeek ſome new Light, 
which cannot be ſo {mall , but we love 1t more than that of ano- 
ther z as people commonly do their own Children. Hence 
ariſe the ſo different Opinions of the Ancients , about all mat- 
ters of Philoſophy and other Sciences, not excepting Divinity 
it ſelf even amongſt Catholicks 3 amongſt whom we fee Sco- 
tus, diſagreeing with Saint Thomas, as Paracelſus doth in Phylick 
with Galez, Copernicus with Ptolomy in Mathematicks, Ray- 
20nd Lully and Kamus in Scholaſtick Philolophy with Ariſtotle, 
and in Civil Law Caſſaus, with Labeo, and the Sabinians with the 
Procule1ans. : 

The Sixth ſaid, *'Twere a greater wonder if all Men were of 
one Opinion, than that they imitate in this diverſity all other 


| things of the world : At leaſt *tis harder to afſtgn the cauſe why 


one and the ſame Manis today of one judgement,and to morrow 
of another, then to ſee as many ſeveral Sentences as Heads. But 
to me this variety ſeems to ariſe from the various conception of 
things. As appears by the example of Julizs Ceſar, who bein 

purpos'd to deltroy King Dezotarus, no looner heard Czcero Hook 
in his defence but he pardon'd him 3 not to ſpeak of many other 
Effects, both of his and Demoſtheres's Eloquence. Whence it 
comes to pals, that though the ſame Fact be related with the 
ſame Reaſons, yet the Diverſities found in the manner , and in 
all the ſenſes, imprint in us different ſpecies 3 upon the report 


_ Whereof weallo make a different judgement. 


. The Seventh ſaid, This Variety proceeds from the Principles 
of Knowledge, as appears in thoſe of Mathematicks, which be- 
ing, certain and knownto all, cauſe every one to aſlent to their 
infallible Conſequences. And ſo in a perſon ſeen at a di- 
ſtance, of whom having a confus'd Knowledge, one faith, *Tis 
a Tree, another, a Beaſt or a Man 3 but when his nearer 
| approach 
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approach makes him better known, all agree that 'tis Peter or 
James. 


* 


—_—— 


CONFERENCE CLIX. 


Why there is more Wind at Sea than at Land. 


He experience of leſs Wind and more Rain on Land than 
at Sea, makes their Opinion queſtionable , who hold. 
Exhalations to be the matter of the former, and Vapours of the 
latter : unleſs we will ſay, that Winds, to whom the Poets rightly 
attribute the Empire of the Sea, drive the Clouds over the 
Land, where being leſs agitated, they reſolve into Rain. But 
to continue my reaſoning with the ſame Poets, I ſhall ſay, that 
having plac'd #olus's Palace in the caverns near the ſea,they have 
ſufficiently proved, why the Sea is more troubled with them than 
the Land. For theſe Winds viſibly iſſue from deep Caverns fre- 
quent on the Coaſts of the Sea , whoſe continually agitated 
waves inceſlantly ſtir them up. *Tis no wonder then it they 
diſplay their violences on that fide which is freeſt to them : 
Which is experienc'd in great Lakes adjacent to high Mountains; 
as 1n that of Comm, and dela Garde in Italy , whoſe waves and 
roarings reſemble thoſe of the Sea3 and alto in that of Geneva, 
which.is troubled extraordinarily, Not but that Winds are 
generated in other Subterraneous places too, none of which is 
exempt from them 3 as appears in Wells and the mouths of 
Caves. But the openings of ſuch places being commonly ſtrait 
upwards, the Wind that come out of them is not fo perceptible 
as that which iflues out laterally from high Caverns upon the 
Sea-ſhore ; and they differ, in that the Sea Wind is dryer and leſs 
corrupting, -poſlibly by reaſon of the ſaltneſs of the water, upon 
which it paſles, 

The Second ſaid, That the difference in Queſtion proceeds 
from the vaſt extent of the Sea, which gives the Air once agi- 
tated, more liberty to continue its motion 3 which,'on the con- 
trary, is ſtraitned and reprels'd on Land by the occurſe of Moun- 
tains, Trees, Houſes, and other obſtacles: By the ſame reaſon 
that the waves of a Pool or little Lake, 'are much leſs than thoſe 
of the Ocean ; beſides, that one and the ſame Wind hath much 
greater effect in a ſmooth and liquid plain, which yields to it, 
than upon a rough ſolid Body, upon which burdens are not 
mov'd but with more force than there needs upon the water 3 
as they experience who endeavour todraw a ſtranded Ship on 
the Land, which they ſaw move almoſt of it ſelf whilſt it was 
upon the water. The Mechanical Reaſon whereof is, that the 
water breaking into infinite points, ſcarce makes any reſiſtance 
to its Agent ; but the Earth preſs'd with the ſame load, reſiſts 


tin infinite points. The 
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The Third ſaid, He that defin'd Wind to be Apitated Air, 
rather ſpoke its Effe& than Cauſe, which is ſome middlething 
betweena Vapor and an Exhalation, driven violently according 
to all the differences of place. For an Exhalation, which always 
mounts upwards, and the Vapor which refrigerated deſcends 
downwards, cannot ſeparately be the matter of Wind. Hence 
as ſoon as the Vapor of a Cloud 1s reſolv'd into Rain, the Wind 
ceaſeth ; the Exhalations not _ ſufficient to produce it alone, 
as neither the Vapor is. Otherwiſe, Winds ſhould be greateſt in 
hot weather, when Exhalations are moſt plentiful. Wherefore 
the Sea having in its Four Qualities the materials of theſe two 
Meteors, and being otherwiſe more capable of emitting them 
through its liquid Eahams, than the Earth is through its hard 
and ſolid-ſurface, though both be equally heated as well by the 
Sun, as by Subterraneous Fires, Evaporations and Exhalations, 
are ſooner and oftner made at Sea than at Land. 

The Fourth ſaid, That the thickeſt Air being oftimes the calm- 
eſt, and the cleareſt the moſt windy,'tis doubttul whether Vapors 
and Exhalations produce Winds ; which, beſides, preſuppoſeth 
actual heat inthe Sea, which yet 1s never felt there, but onely on 
Land. It ſeems therefore that the Element of Air being very 
ſymbolic] to that of the Air by their agreement and moiſture, 
they follow the motions one of the other. Hence the Air conti- 
guous to the Sea, is agitated by itz whence ariſetha Wind, 
which again agitates the Sea; it being well known, that when 
there are no Waves there is no Wind. On the contrary, when 
the Wind is to change, the billows turn firſt. And ordinarily, 
the Winds change with the Tides. 

The Fifth ſaid, There are two forts of Winds upon the Sea ; 
Particular, which reign in our Seas, blowing inditferently from 
all Coaſts ; and General,which blow continually from the ſame 
quarter, without giving place to their Contraries. Such is the 
Oriental Wind in the Torrid Zone, which was call'd by the 
Latins , Subſolanus, and by Mariners at this day, South-Eaſt. 
For it conducts Ships ſo conſtantly over the whole extent of 
Mer du Nord, & dn $nd, that without diſcontinuing Day or 
Night,it exempts the Sea-men from touching their ſails,eſpecial- 
ly when they are near the AquinoCtial. Indeed in the Faſt Indies, 
this Rule alters; for this Wind holds there but fix moneths, 
leaving the other ſix free to its Antagoniſt. The Cauſe whereof, 
is aſcrib'd to the repercuſfion of the capes and coaſts of thoſe Seas, 
as that firſt Wind 1s to the motion of the Prizzar Mobile, which, 
together with the inferior Spheres, draws the Air along with it 
in this place, where the circumference of its motion is largeſt. 
There 1s another general Wind , which blows between the Tro- 
pick, or twenty fourth Degree on this ſide the Line,and the thir- 
ty fifth becoming Occidental with the like conſtancy that the 
aboveſaid Oriental doth. This ſome attribute to a contrary 
motion , which all things have whea thoſe neareſt them are _ 
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rid violently ; as the ſtream of water running impetuouſly in 
the midſt, makesthar near the ſhores recoil backwards. | 
The Sixth ſaid, That as Vapours make Miſts and Fogs, and 
Sulphureous Exhalations make igneous Meteors z fo the Nitrous 
make Wind, which keeps the air from corruption as the Earth is 
kept from it by Nitre, and the Sea by Salt. Moreover, both the 
Wind and Nitre dry, and are the cauſes of fecundity 3 as is 
prov'd (on the behalt of Nitre) by the Nitrous fand of Nzlus, 
whoſe greater or leſſer overflow promiſes ro the Egyptians a 
year proportionably fruitful 3 which is alſo ſaid of the Rhoſe 
abounding with Nitre. And as for the Wind, beſides that all 
flatuous Meats provoke luſt, 'tis ſaid that the Mares of Andalu- 
ſta conceive by the Weſt-wind alone which alſo is ſtyl'd the Fa- 
ther of Flowers. In Briet, if Wind be impetuous, the effefts 
of Nitre in Gun-powder and Aurum fulminans,manifeſt that Ni- 
treisno leſs. Now Nitre being mix'd with the Air, where it 
is volatile z with the Earth, where it is fix'd 3 and with the Sea, 
where it is barely diſlolv'd ; no wonder if it exhale more eaſfily 
from the Sea then from the Land, and conſequently if more 
winds be there. Whence the reaſon may be drawn not only of 
the Sea-winds but alſo of the tempeſts and commotions of that 
vaſt Element 3 a Tempeſt being nothing but the rarefaCtion of 
the Sea ; Nitre, and the inflation of the Waters at Full Moon 
in March and September, only the fermentation of the ſame Nitre 
in the ſeaſon proper for generation. As for that inflation hap- 
niog at the time of the Dog-ſtar, when the Eteſian winds reign, 
it proceeds from the heat of the Air then inflam'd by the rays of 
the Sun, like the ebullition of Honey and Syrups impregnated 
with much Salt, as-appears by their diffolution and the bitter- 
neſs they. acquire over the Fire. 

The Seventh ſaid, That the coldneſs of Vapors ariſing from 
waters giving more body and confſiſtence to winds, makes them 
ſtrike a more ſenſible blow then when they are deſtitute there- 
of 3 whence they are greater in Winter then in Summer, and 
in the Morning then at Noon. Thus the ſame quantity of water 
will cauſe more alteration in the body being drunk cold then 
warm, becauſe the impreſſion of the Jatter is much leſs upon 
our bodies. And the Providence of the Author of Winds is 
remarkable too, in that they are miſchievousat Land bur uſeful 
at Sea 3 hurtful things being by a ſecret of his power as much 
diminilh'd, as profitable are augmented. 

The Eighth ſaid , That not only Wind-mills but alfo the 
Wind-wagons invented lately in HoZand, ſhew that wind well 


manag'd 1s no leſs profitable at Land ghen at Sea, - Therefore - 


fhould refer the cauſe to the poroſities, overtures, and caverns 
of the Earth, into which the wind entring is by that means leſs 
at Land; whereas the ſurface of the Sea oiving it no ſuch ad- 
miflion ,. 'tis left to its freer courſe} upon the ſame z whence 
when thofe pores of the Earth are ſhut up by froſt, ——_— 
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becomes more! impetuous then it is in Summer when they 
are Open. | | 


Ys 


CONFERENCE CLIX. 


Whether it be eaſter to procure obedience by Gentleneſs 
then by Terrour. | 


He moſt plauſible vertues are not always the nobleſt : as 

they depend upon external things which encreaſe or di- 
miniſh their value, ſo oftentimes they yield to thoſe obſcure and 
private vertues, whoſe beauty! being only internal , without 


borrowing any recommendation from abroad, oy are there-. 


fore the more to be eſteem'd. Gentleneſs or Manſuetude is of 
this nature, though it make not ſo great a noiſe as Fortitude, 
which 1s irrefiſtible by the terror it impreſſes upon the oppoſers 
of its defigns,yet oft-times it accompliſhes its enterpriſes with the 


- More facility in that it makes not uſe of any extraneous help, 
-but only of what this vertue it ſelf affords z which infinuating 


ſweetly into their minds whom it would lead by the contiderati- 
on -of their own good, more eaſily -procures obedience then 
fear doth ; which indeed may conſtrain them to do what they 
would not voluntarily atlent to, but isa violent motion, and ſo 
harder to be impreſs'd then that which is voluntary. For when 
once the reaſon is perſwaded of the juſtice of the things en- 
joyned, there is no more obſtacle in the Will, which then re- 
ſigns itſelf to be lead by that light of the Underſtanding ; much 
leſs in the inferior Powers, which move only by the orders of 
thoſe upon which they totally depend, 

The Second ſaid, Did men leave themſelves to the guidance 
of Reaſon more then of their Paſſions, it would be eafier to 
procure obedience by Gentleneſs then by Terror, which then 


| would be uſeleſs ; ſeeing 'tis not necEſlary to oblige ſuch men 


by denunciation of penalties totheir duty, who addict them- 
ſelves to it voluntarily upon the knowledg {they have of right 
Reaſon. But ſince very few follow this Rule, in compariſon of 
thoſe that have none but that of their diſorderly Appetites, 
therefore ſeverity is more expedient then mildneſs for reducing 
them at any rate whatever to their duty. For their obedience 
though conſtrain'd is nevertheleſs exemplary, and draws others 
to do the like, and ſo maintains that mutual correſpondence 
wh ch oives fubſiſtence not only to States but alſo to all other 
civil Societies, and which confiſts chiefly in a certain depen- 
dance between the parties deſtinated to obey and to command. 
So that as the latter ought to ſtudy to maintain the Authority 
and $uperiority which they have,whether by Nature (as Fathers 
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over their Children) or by Love(as Kings and Magi 
their Subjects, and Maſters over their Domeſticks) fo when 
thoſe under them fail of what they are oblig'd to render to 
them, there is no ſurcr nor eaſier way to bring. them to it then 
Terror, which propoſing a ſenftble penalty to them in caſe of 
miſcarriage 1s incomparably more powerful to make them obey, 
then ſweetneſs; which indeed hath fome charms to win more 
rational ſpirits, but being accompany'ed with ſoftnels and indul- 


gence, becomes at length odious and contemptible by the difſ- 


order and confutjon which follow impunity of crimes. More- 
over, 'tis certainthat as States are maintain'd by the exact ob- 
ſervance of Laws, fo their de{truction ordinarily happens only 
by the relaxation which Superiors ſuffer of the puniſhments due 
to fuck as tranſgrcſs them. | 

The Third ſaid, That the Pocts who feign men formerly dif- 
pers'd in divers parts of the Earth without Religion, Laws or 
Diſcipline, to have been gather'd together by the melodious 
conſort of muſical Inſtruments, with which Orphexs, (as they 
relate) attracted cven Beaſts and Rocks, ſeem to conclude ra- 
ther for Gentlencfs then Terror, this latter cauſing thoſe that 
uſe it to be hated as much as the tormer doth to be lovid. But 
ſetting aſide fabulous authorities ,, the moſt ſedulous inquirers 
into the cauſes of the foundation of States attribute the ſame to 
the charms of their Eloquence of theſe men, who being found 
fitteſt to inſinuatc to them the advantages of living in ſociety, 
reduc'd them thereunto by 1impoling Laws upon them, the di- 
ſpenſing wherewith they reſerv'd themſelves as well as the con- 
duct of thoſe that voluntarily ſubmitted to their Government ; 
which having taken Its riſe trom Gentleneſs cannot better be 
preſerv'd then by the ſame, it the Philolophers Maxime be true, 
That things are preſ{erv'd by the ſame principles which ferv'd to 
their eſtabliſhment. And lo 'tis eaſter to procure obedience by 
Gentleneſs then by Terror. Y | 
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CONFERENCE CLX. 


I bether Trading derogate from Gentility. 


x Is the part of the {lothful and ſuch as live by the {weat of 
others to blame Induſtry. *Twere tolerable indeed to 


reject our of the rank of liberal Arts ſuch as have any thing of 


baſeneſs or fordidneſs, but to do the like by an Employment ca- 
pable alone to enrich States, furniſh them with all necellatics, 
and maintain them in Amity and good Intelligence with their 
Neighbours, is too great a piece of Niceneſs, the reſult where- 
of is that then the Gentry muſt either remain poor or elſe live 


\, by robberies and other unlaywful courſes. For notwithſtanding 
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the precaution of moſt places in adjudging almoſt the whole 
eſtate to the eldeſt ſons of Gentlemen, (which would not be 
neceſſary if they were left ina condition of getting, as all other 
ſorts of perſons are) yet the cadets of either Sex cannot have 
ſo ſmall a portion, but the ſucceſſion which before was able to 
ſupport the dignity of the name, at length either comes to no- 
thing or ſo ſmall that the principal Heirs are forc'd either to dye 
of hunger, or to ſuſtain their livesby ſome exerciſe, the choice 
whereof is not ſo freely left to them as to their Predeceflors. 
For the benefit alliances bring them 1s oftentimes not very con- 
ſiderable; the Daughters being by the ſame cuſtoms very 1lI 
provided, and that benefit commonly accompani'd with new ex- 
pences. Indeed ſome Legillators have abſolutely forbidden Tra- 
fick, as Lycargus ; others have only permitted it to the inferior 
people, as Romulus, which induc d Plato to found his Comimon- 
wealth far from the Sea-ports, for fear it ſhould be corrupted by 
the delights ordinarily introduc'd by ſtrangers, and his Citi- 
Zens getting their livelihood by Merchandize ſhould learntolye 
and deceive, the common vices of Merchants , which Cicero 
faith likewiſe of the Carthaginians, that being good of their 
own nature, they learn'd by the converſe of Merchants 
to addict themſelves to frauds and lyes, out of their great 
defire of getting. But as Trading begets diſhimulation, fo it 
makes men more prudent by the knowledge of ſeveral per- 
ſons manners. Whence Hower in the beginning of his Odyſ- 
ſeus makes this remark of Ulyſſes, that he had ſeen many Cities, 


| which is proper to Merchants : but every body knows that one- 


way lye, diſlemble, and deceive without being a Merchant, 
nor ought the abuſe of ſome hinder all from the uſe. 

The Second ſaid, That the reaſon why Trading is interdict- 
ed to Gentry, is, leſt the ſweetneſs of gain ſhould retard them 
from the Wars for the ſervice of the King and defence of the. 
State, whereof they are the ſupport and the right hand. And 
Gentlemen having no cther exerciſe but Arms muſt needs be 
better {kill'd therein then if their Minds and Bodies were ſhar'd 
among(t ſeveral Occupations ; and upon occaſion they are more 
ready and free from' other employment to execute the orders 
they receive, thenif they were in ſome long Voyage, or buſted 
about examining an Account-Book ;z an errour wherein, ſome- 
times Imports their whole eſtate. Beſides , Souldiers more 


\ cheerfully obey htm who they ſee leads a life far from all Tra- 


ding. This was the practiſe of the Romans, among whom 'twas 
not lawful for a Citizen toexerciſe Merchandize ; :but only for 
freed Servants, orothers of the low vulgar. Much more was 
it forbidden to the Senators, who for that reaſon had the Port 
of their Ship limited, leſt they ſhould Trafick under pretext of 
tranſporting their Fruits and Rents ; all profit ſeeming to them 
diſhoneſt. And the Thebans admitted no man to any Magi- 
firacy, unleſs he had diſcontinu'd Trading at leaſt ten ou be- 
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fore. The reaſon is given by Ariſtotle; becauſe Merchandize 
Is an enemy to Vertue. Hence all acceſs to Honours hath been 
by the Laws interdied to Merchants, or ſo much as to bear 
Arms 3 ſo that Gentility and” Merchandize ſeem inconſiſtent. 
Add hereunto, that God forbids his people to have any Mer- 
chant amongſt them; becauſe, faith the Wiſe man, the Mer- 
chant can hardly have-his hands clean from fin : And ſo Chry- 
ſoſtome adventures to ſay, that a Merchant cannot pleaſe God, 
by reaſon of his perjuries and frauds 3 qualities directly contrary 
to true Gentility. 

The Third ſaid, That ſeeing this life needs Adtion more then 
Contemplation ; therefore good Polititians invite , by all forts 
of Honors and Priviledges , thoſe that are able to contribute 
moſt to the benefit , quiet, and increaſe of the State. But, fo 
are Merchants 3 who bring plenty of all kinds of Goods tothe 


moſt deſolate places, and enrich the more fruittul by diſtributing 


their commodities, which otherwiſe would be poor amidi(t their 
abundance. Nor are they oblig'd to Trade in Perſon , fo that 
they are not hindred from paying the perſonal Service they owe 
to their King and Countrey ; for whole good they are oft-times 
beſt advertis'd by their Forreign Correſpondences, and give the 
certaineſt Intelligence of an Enemies Detigns : beſides that, ha- 
ving travell'd into his Countrey in time of Peace , they the bet- 
ter know what way to mannage a War againſt him ; andthe mo- 
ney wherewith they abound more then Gentlemen , gives them 
Jarge Credit amongſt theSouldiers. The Roman Law that for- 
bad Senators to Traffick, was extinct in the dayes of Hortenſtus, 
as hecomplains : whereby it appears to have been lawtul not on- 


ly for them, but alſo forthe Equites, or Knights to negotiate el- 


ther by themſelves or by others ; as at this day the Nobles of 
Spain, England, Venice, and eſpecially thoſe of Florence do. I hus 
Cicero ſpeaks of Lucizs Pretizs an illuſtrious Roman Knight that 
Traffickt at Panormus, and of Q. Mutizs of the ſamequality at 
Syracuſe. That God forbad his people Traffick, *twas probably 
to keep them from being corrupted by the Idolatry of other Na- 
tions; and 'tis no more to be drawn into conſequence tor us 
then abſtinence from Swines Fleſh and their other Ceremomies : 
But ſhould all that hath been ſaid againſt Merchants be admitted 
for good, jt muſtbe onely againſt Merchants by Retail, not a- 
gainſt thoſe that Trade in Groſs, who have alwaycs been except- 

cd from the rank of others. | 
The Fourth ſaid, That Utility is not more incompatible with 
Honeſty then Trade is with Nobility , which nevertheleſs is Git- 
terent, according to the ſeveral ſentiments of Nations, being ra- 
ted by extraction amongſt Chriſtians by warlike exerciles a- 
mong(ſt the Turks, by learning among(t the Chineles 3 as allothe 
Nobles live in the Countrey in France and England, but in Ct- 
ties in Spainand Ttaly;from which circumſtancesNobility recerves 
k-veral Eſtimations , according to the ſeveral opintons of Nati- 
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ons. Butin general, Commerce, as 'tis the exerciſe of the peo- . ' -:Þ. 
ple, ſo it hath been more honor'd in popular States then in Mo- 
narchies, where the power of Sovereigns ſhines brighteſt in War 
(which is oppoſite to Merchandize) and the fear of Monopolies | 
(which would eafily prevail here) renders odious the trading of 
Grandees , who incurre the peoples envy as ſoon as they under- 
take the employments belonging to theep. Moreover, the gain 
of Merchants is contrary to the liberality of a Gentleman, whoſe 
donations are interpreted in Law more extenſively , when there 
is queſtion about them, then thoſe of Yeomen. And our Savi- 
our, ſo gentle towards other ſinners , whipt the Tradeſmen out 
of the Temple, calling them Robbers, and their Shops Dens of 
Thieves. As accordingly, Pagan Antiquity aflign'd them for their 
Patron Mercury, the Patron of Thieves, and the moſt infamous 
of the Gods. And the Emperours forbad Merchandize, not on- 
ly to Senators by the Lex Clodia , but alſo to Nobles by extracti- 
on, L. Nobiliores. C. De Comerciis & Mercat. to Officers Leg. Ne 
quis C. de dignit. and even to Souldiers, L. Mzlites C. Loca, & L. 
eos C. ne milites negotientur, And if fome Nations , confounding 
Utility with Honeſty, have authorized the Trading. of Nobles, 
*tis but as baſe Money is, upon ſome neceſſity, allow'd current i 
one Countrey , and rejedted in all others. And their own Do+ 

| Qors agree, that the Splendor of ſuch Nobility is much diminiſht< 
by negotiation 3 the diſtinQion of Groſs and Retai), not chang- 
ing the Species of the Queſtion,any more then more and leſs do 
in all others. Noris it material whether they negotiate by the 
intervention of others , fince *tis not Jawful to do by another 
what we may not do our ſelves; befides, that ſuch intervention 
draws in the Honor of a Gentleman to vouch anothers Fact.Laſt- 
ly, the poverty intended: to be avoided thereby , is oftentimes 
met with inſtead of Riches; and were1t otherwiſe, yet Poverty 
commonly ſerves for aſpur to Virtue. Hence ordinarily Cadets 
are moze courageous then Elder Brothers ; an1 the poor Epari- 
nondas and Phocion were the more Warlike; but Craſſas the Rich 
was overcome and ſlain by the Parthians. 
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CONFERENCE CLKXI. 


Why the French are ſo much incenſed with the Lye. 
Z Hum and Good being reciprocal ; hence to call a man Lyar, 


Is as much as to ſay, that he is of no Value ; and becauſe 
the paltery Fellow is unworthy of Honour, whereof the French 
15 more covetous then any other Nation (as appears by the cou- 
rage wherewith herunsupon hazard to the danger of his Life, 
teſtifying thereby that he priſes Life leſs then Honour, to which 
moſt other Nations need to be incited by infinite Artifices ) 

| hence 


UM 


,- © henceit comes to pals that the French are more ſenſible of. the 
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Lye than they. 
_ Theſecond ſaid, That all Mankind make eſteem of Piety to- 


-wards God, and Courage towards men : the former having been 


a means us'd by the greateſt Princes and Legiſlators to. gain the 
minds of their people; ſo powertul, that ſome even with the 
apparence of it alone have produced ſtrange effects, ( wit- 
neſs the dotages of Mahowet in the Eaſt, and: many others eiſe- 
where.) The other,namely Courage, being the vertue moſt re- 


ver'd amongſt men, and cſteem'd by women, who commonly 


favour the moſt valiant. Now Lying is a Vice oppoſite to both 
theſe Vertues, implying Impiety towards God, and Cowardize 


towards men. For he that lyes cannot be ignorant, that God 


the Father of Truth knows, and will ſooner or later puniſh his 
Crime,if he have power to doit, (as cannot be denied without 
manifeſt irreligion.) And ſince Truth comes of it ſelf to the 
Tongues end, unleſs it be detained Captive by Fear, or ſome 
other ſervile conſideration; hence a Lye preſuppoſes Cowar- 
dize and Fear of him before whom it is ſpoken. So that it is 
no wonder if the reproach of theſe two crimes trouble us ſo 
much , the French Nation being the moſt glorious of the 
World. | 

The third ſaid, That the Lye cannot but have ſomething in 
it more hainous then the reproach of Coward and Impious, ſince 
theſe are repayed only with the Lye, but the Lye it felt with 


blows z probably becauſe Lying isa ſervile Vice, and the French 


are very jealous of preſerving their Liberty. But we muſt di- 
ſtinguiſh between lying and relling a Lye 3 for in this latter caſe 
people are not readily offended,as in the former. Thus an Advo- 
cate pleading upon a Breviate, the matter whereof is fictitious, 
takes it not for an injury if the Adverſaries Advocate 1s falſe ; 
but replies only, that he will juſtifie it. The Philoſopher main- 
taining an erronious opinion,which he believes good, will not 
be angry at its being impugned of falſhood. But when one is 
ſurpriſed in a Lye,which ſeems invented purpoſely to impoſe up- 
on the Company, the diſcoverer of the falſhood ſeems to re- 
proach him not only of knavery but allo of fottiſhneſs, in that 
he could not utter it dexteroutly enough to make it believ'd. 
As therefore Theft was not puniſhed, but eſteemed among the 
Licedemonians, when it was well concealed, and-received not 
chaſtiſement except the Thief were raken in the tact; foa Lye 
ſeems to offend only whenit is diſcovered ; bur if handiomly 
told, inſtead of being blamed, is authorized by Rhetorick and 
Poetry, (which are arts of handſomly teigning things that are 
not )by Complements,which are fair Diſguiſements; by diflimu- 
lations, common enough everywhere ; by ſtratagems of War, 
Hence when we give the Lye to any one, we add, ſaving the re- 
ſpect of the Company ; intimating thereby,that we intend not 
to reproach them of little judgment in letting paſs ſo grols a 

Falſhood 
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falſhood for a truth. For I ſeenot that the French are greater 
: Lyarsthen other Nations,unleſs you will bring under Lying their 
reſervedncſs and modeſty in not telling their deſigns to all the 
world. Ef 

The Fourth ſaid, That the French being the moſt civilized 
of the world , have reaſon to take for the greateſt afiront the 
Vice which moſt deſtroyes civil Life and Converſation ; which 
being founded upon Communication, whereof Speech is the In- 
terpreter : if there beno aſſurance in this, then Humane Society 
is deſtroyed. All other things are known for what they are by 
the ſpecies which they ſend to our ſenſes (as the ſpecies of a Dog 
and a Horſe never fail to repreſent them to us ſuch as they are) 
our intentions and thoughts alone are committed to ſpeech ; 
which, if it ill repreſent them, is no more to be eſteem'd then a 
falſe Looking-glaſs which repreſents objects quite other then 
what they are; or then a copy not at all reſembling its original ; 
or laſtty, then a thing which 1s nothing leſs then what it is taken 
to be. Hence a Lyar ſeeing himſelf diſ-believed, andevery one 
upon their guard when he ſpeaks or negotiates; he hath reaſon to 
be ſharply offended with him that gives him ſuch a repute : and 
becauſe being accounted a Lyar , he that accuſes him would not 
believe his bare affirming the contrary ; therefore he gives him a 
box on the ear, as the moſt ſuitable reply that can be made tothe 
Lye5 which being the higheſt affront , the blow is the firſt re- 
venge of it, which the uncover'd parts of the body (namely the 
hand and face) preſent to the offended perſon 3 which blow is 
eſteem'd the greater out-rage, in that it teſtifies the higheſt con- . 
tempt of the receiver, and is onely meant to provoke him to re- 
ſentment: Therefore a thruſt with a Sword at an enemy pur- 
poſely to deliver ones ſelf from the fear of him by killing him, 
is accounted much leſs injurious then an afiront done purpoſely 
for the affronts ſake. But , beſides the foregoing reaſons , cu- 
{tome (which oftentimes hath none) in France authorizes the 
greatneſs of the injury of the Lye. 
The Fifth ſaid, That the refiners of Honor are like thoſe that 

ſharpen the points of Needles ſo much till they break. The 
French, inſtead of interefſing their Honour (as moſt other Na- 
tions do) onely in things of importance, andof fairly maintain- 
ing that they ſpeak true when they are told that they Lye, are as 
much incens'd upon the ſole pronunciation of theſe words, as if 
theywere ſo many magical] terms forcing the hand to give a blow, 
or draw the ſword; and,which is ſtrange, tis not enquir'd whether 
the thing betrue or falſe, the Lye being judg'd alike offertive in 
both : yea, ordinarily they are the greateſt Lyars that are moſt 
oftended with the Lye : the reaſon whereof may be , That the 
reproach of true Vices offends us more then that of falſe and 
{uppoſitious , and thoſe of the minde more then thoſe of the 
body, as being more reprehenfible in us, in that 'tis'our own 
tault that they arc not amended: for a reproach made to one 
for 
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for a Vice he cannot remedy, ferves more to ſhew the malice 
of the Reproacher than the fault of him that is blam'd But 
*tisnot ſo with a Lye, which preſuppoſes either ignorance or 
malice. Whence the terms of Sot and Ignorant are allo moſt 
cutting even to thoſe that are not ſo, Beſides,a Lyar (unlefs he 


repel the injury 3 avowing himſelf the Diſciple of the Father of 7 


Lyes, this Reproach is very odious to good men, eſpecially to 
the French,who ſo affect that T itle from all Antiquity that our 
Anceſtors have transferr'd it to Valour, ( which they eſteem'd 
the chief of the Vertucs) ſaying, that ſuch as have-defended 
themſelves well, have done em gens de bien, like good men. 
The Sixth ſaid, That the Lye is offenſive only upon account 
of the intention ; ſince mcſt of our Diſcourſes, Anſwers.and Re- 
plies(wherein conliſts one of the greateſt pleaſures of life, & with- 
out which our Converſe would have no agreeablenels,as appears 
by thoſe that ſpeak not to one another, or agree in every thing) 
are no other bur fair givings of the Lye; yetarelo far from be- 
ing offenſive, that they caule us to delire the company of ſuch 


as know how to make handſom Reparties. Thus many of our 
| Generals, whoſe venturouſneſs upon the greateſt hazards ſuf- 


ticiently teſtifies their deſire of Praiſe, yet ſhew diſpleaſure ar 
the hearing of their own Commendations; a Diflimulation, 
which carries them ſometimes ſo far, that when any Hiſtory of 
theſe times publiſhes ſome brave Action perform'd by them, they 
ſcruple not to blame the Hiſtorian, who by concealing the like 
another time, may ſecure himſelt from ſuch Complements, if 


he take them not inthe right ſenſe. 


CONFERENCE CLXIL 


Why every one thinks himſelf well enongh provided with 
Wit ; and ſcme; better than others. 


A*® the Eye ſecth it not it ſelf, ſo the Intellect underſtand- 


eth not it ſelt'; but judging only of the parts of all others _ 


finds ſomething in them to diſcommends; and having a better 
conceit of its ſclt, arrogates the preeminence in the compariſon. 
For the reflexion of the Intellect upon it ſelfis never fincere, but 
disguis'd and falſifi'd by the falſe reports and prejudices of Selt- 
love, which makes us think our ſelves better then our Neigh- 
bours. Hence thoſe that take not pains to conſider their own Wit, 
care not to makea juſt compariſon of it with that of others 
ſincc a right Compariſon is between two things known 3 and 
thoſc that can doit, doit through the cloudsof Intereſt, which 
hke Optical Glaſles magnific ObjeCts, and make an Elephant ot 


a Fly. 
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The ſecond ſaid, 'Tis not univerſally true that every one is 
contented with his own wit; for there are many no lefs diffident 
then others are confident of themſelves. Hence ſome eloquent 


Tongues, fit either for the Chair, or the Bar, are kept from both 


by timidity and diſtruſt of their own abilities, and (as ſome 
great animals ſuffer themſelves to be lead and govern'd by a 
Childe)ſo their good wits,not underſtanding their own ſtrength, 


permit themſelves to be rul'd by thoſe that have worſe. Thus. 


we ſee there are Apprentices in all Trades and Profeſſions more 
knowing then their Maſters; and many times in that of War , a 
brave experienc'd Souldier obeyesa cowardly and ignorant Ca- 
ptain: And in Religious Houſes, ſome excellent Spirits glorying 
not to repute themlelves ſuch, ſuffer themſelves to be guided and 
ruled by thoſe of aninferiour Degree. Yea, the moſt preſum- 
ptuous are ſeldom fatisfi'd with their own firſt conceptions,as ap- 
pears by the frequeut connexions and expunctions- 1n the origi- 
nals of their Writings, to which even after publiſhing they never 
ceaſe toadde or diminiſh. Ot which number are many , who 
making a review of their precedent actions, alwayes finde ſome- 
thing therein to diſlike. But as for others who have a better opi- 
nion of their own wit then that of others, this defect ſeems to 
proceed from the want of knowledge of themſelves, ſo mucl 
recommended by the Delphian Oracle ; ſuch people reſembling 


* the old Hag who put her eyes up in a Box when ſhe came home, 


and took them out onely when ſhe went abroad ; or thoſe that 
havea Wallet upon their necks, whereof they never ſee but the 
forepart into which they put the affairs of their Neighbours ; the 
other being bchinde, into which they put all that concerns tkem- 
ſelves. Which our Saviour alſo reprov'd in Hypocrites, who ſee 
not the beam in their own eyes, yet ſpy a mote in that of their 
Neighbour. 

The Third ſaid , That there being three ſorts of Goods, 
namely , of the Minde , the Body , and Fortune ; the two lat- 
ter are ſo expos'd to the eyes of every one, 'tis impoſiible to de- 
cceive the Spectators in the judgement thereof. But *tis not ſo 
with thoſe of the minde, which not appearing to all are like ſe- 


cret Records of a Law Suit , the extract or coppy whereof de-_ 


pends upon the honeſty or diſhoneſty of the reporter 3 who be- 
ing both Judge and Party, 'tis no wonder if he award the Cauſe 
to himſelf; as thoſe that give their Voices to themſelves excuſe 
It by ſaying, That having ſwornto chooſe the moſt capable, they 
judg'd themſelves ſuch : Whereunto the evil cuſtom of com- 
mending one's ſelf much contributes, by turning into Nature, 
and fo perſwading us of what we would make others believe. So 
alſo do flatterers, whom all the world delights to hear (what- 
ever is pretended to the contrary)and who may fpeak more bold- 
ly of the gifts of the minde, becauſe they are not perceptible of 

themſelves, and fo leſs ſubject to contradiction. 
The Fourth ſaid, That 'tis ſo far from being truc , that every 
one 
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one eſteems his own genius becauſe he ſees it not ; that on the 
contrary he eſteems it more then others, becauſe commonly he 
ſees none but it 3 notin its ſubſtance, but in its effedts. For if 
we value a Friend whoſe preſents we frequently behold be- 
fore our eyes, how great reaſon muſt every one hinde to prize 
his own ſpirit , whereof all the actions are in a manner preſent to 
him ? He beholds himſelf in himſelf morning and evening, fleep- 
ing and waking 3 and finding not external objects enough to 
compare with the multitude of internal fpecies which his paſs'd 
actions furniſh to him , he makes the conclufion to his own ad- 
vantage. If he bea Poet, all his Senſes are fill'd with his Rhimes ; 
or with his ſquare Periods , if an Orator. The memory of his 
exploits inceſlantly returns to him, 1f he be a Souldier z and per- 
haps being reviv'd by ſome Sore or old Hurt, makes him eafily 
preſume that he is as good asa Captain ; or if he be a Captain 
that he could better perform the office of Field-Marſhal theg he 
that hath it. In bricf, there 1s no profeſſion wherein the mmde 
findes not wherewith to content, yea, to admire it ſelf, and with- 
al to abate the value of others; compariſon being like a balance, 
one ſcale whereof cannot be raisd without depreſſing the 
other. / 

The Fifth ſaid, That thereaſon why every one 1s contented 
with his own Wit , is becauſe we are never brought to acknow- 
ledge our own errours, unleſs by conſtraint or conviction. And 
the minde never fails of a ſubterfuge and a pretenſe to lay the 
fault other-where then upon it ſelf. If haply ſome one acknow- 
ledges that he wanted fore-ſight, judgment, and good mannage- 
ment in his affairs; yet he will alwayes turn the fault from him- 
ſelf, and rather recurre to cauſes that are not, ſaying , That he 
was bewitch'd, or at leaſt deceiv'd, even (fo far as to accuſe the 
truth of the moſt general Maxims, when they prove not to agree 
with his own falſe Principles. Whereas we are forward enough to 
condemn others magiſterially both in preſence and abſence. 

The Sixth ſaid, That what is recetv'd, being according to the 
form and capacity of the recipient , 'tis impoſfible for the mind 
ro conceive any thing greater thenitſelt: 1t it do, 'tis by nega- 
tion, asthe Eye ſees night when it fces nothing , and as the molt 
pertect Souls conceive the Deity,namely by conceiving that they 
cannot conceiveit , which isno knowledge at all. Hence the 
Sky, Houſes, Trees , and other great vilible Objects enter into 


the Eye onely by a viſual ſpecies proportional to the bigneſs of 


the pupil which diminiſhes them. So likewiſe the underſtand- 
ing or minde of Mzn , being to judge of that of another, ab- 
{tracts ſuch intentional ſpecies thereof as are correſpondent to its 
own capacity , and ſuch alone as it is able to comprehend. And 
as the continent is bigger then the thing contained ; ſo this 1n- 
tentional Species,which repreſents the image of anothers minde. 
being leſs then the minde which conceives it 3 'tis no wonder it 
that which is conceived appears leſs then that which conccives 1t. 
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For otherwiſe, ſince the underſtanding is conform*d to the thing 
which it underſtands, if it ſhould conceive an Idea of a minde 
greater then it ſelf is, it ſhould become greater then it ſelf, 


 whichis abſurd. Beſides, as things neareſt us appear greateſt, 


and nothing is nearer us then our ſelves, 'tis not to be marvell'd at 
if we paſs judgement to our own advantage. 

The Seventh faid, That the reaſon of this difference 1s becauſe 
the ſpecies which concern others are not ſo deeply ingraven as 
thoſe which the -underſtanding inceſſantly traces in it ſelf; 
whence it is that the diſpoſitions of that firſt rank are not fo well 
imprinted as the habits of the ſecond. Now that the Species re- 
lating to others are more lightly engraven than thoſe that con- 
cern our ſelves, appears by the example of the Graver, which 
paſſing but lightly over the Copper makes a little ſtroke almoſt 
imperceptible z whereas by its repaſling ſeveral times upon the 
farge place, (as is done by the frequent repetition of the ſame 
thoughts upon what regards our ſelves) it makes more remark- 
able lines. Perhaps alſo this pleaſing Error is left to Man, to 
comfort him for the unequal ſhare of all other Goods; which 
otherwiſe wouldbring him into Deſpair, or at leaſt very much 
increaſe the unhappineſs of his Life. 


CONFERENCE CLXI1L. 
How Animals are bred of PutrefaCion. 


TT He Viciſlitude of finite things requiring their being in 
perpetual motion, the ſame 1s Spry namely, (1.) To 
Qyantity, which is term'd Augmentation and Diminution ; 
(2.) To Quality, which is call'd Alteration ; (3.) To Place, 
which is ſtyl'd Local Motion 3 (4.) To Subſtance, which is 
nam'd Generation and Corruption. This laſt is the drawing forth 
of the Natural by ſome Extraneous Heat, as that of the moiſt 
Ambient Air, which infinuating into the corrupting body, plays 
the part of an Agent therein; and not onely alters its qualities, 
but alſo either increaſes or diminiſhes its quantity ; as is ſeen 
in the Fermentation of Medicaments, and in Leven which makes 
paſte riſe, in which motion the Local is ikewiſe obſerv'd. Thus 
the matter being wrought and agitated by all forts of motions, is - 
diſpos'd in a manner ſuitablefor receiving ſome form, which ne- 
ceſ{arily enſues upon ſuch diſpoſition. | 
The Second faid, That in Equivocal Generation; (which the 
Queſtion relates to) Salt holds the place of the Maſculine Seed 


| and the Humidity, it corre&s that of the Feminine ; as appears 


by a pot fil'd with common earth, which moiſtned only with 
Rain produceth Stones, Plants, and Snails : Burt after you have 
depriy'dit of its Salt, by waſhing it with hot water, (as the Salt- 

. peter- 
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peter-men do) it remains barren : Nature employing its fixt 
Salt for the Formation of Stones; the volatile with its Mercy 
for Plants; and the ſame with its Sulphur for Animals, whoſe 
diverſity , poſſibly , comes from that of theſe Salts z amongſt 
which, Nitre contributes marvellouſly to Fecundity. Hence 
Excrements, being almoſt wholly nitrous, ſo ſoon produce 
| Beetles, Flyes, Worms, and other Inſe&s : Sweat, being- of 
the ſame Nature, makes Lice ; and Urine, Fleas; the flime of 
Marſhes, which is nitrous, ( as the turfs we uſe for fewel mani- 
feſt ) produces Frogsz Boats of Salt ſwarm with Rats, who con- 
ceive others by licking the Salt : Wheat alſo, being very ni- 
trous, -generates Field-mice, and other Inſets: And all this in 
the ——_—_ moiſture of its ſelf, or which it renders ſuch by its 
Heat, which reduces the ſame to a viſcouſnels fit for retaining 
the form to be introduc'd; and as the Ebullition of Syrrops a 
Mullt,is a ſpontaneous Motion proceeding from their falts, ſo the 
{ame being rais'd by the heat without toa more eminent degree 
cauſes the progreflive Motion in an Animal. The outward for- 
mal Cauſe is the Diſpoſition of the Matter, which that double 
heat finding diſpos'd for a certain Form, faſhions and extends 
for that purpoſe. Thus the marrow of the Back-bone being near 
the Reins, which are full of Salt, may become a Serpent; a 
. Woman's Hair laid in a Dunghil produceth Worms or little Ser- 
pents; Caterpillars retain the colour of the ſap of the Tree 
through which the Humour that produces thempaſs'd, and imi- 
tate the ſeveral colours of the Flowers about which they are 
bred; asis ſeenin the mothy colours of the ſame Caterpillars 
eſpecially when they become Butter-flies. The internal, for- 
mal, or formative Cauſe is an inviſible Character graven in the 
ſaid Salts, which determines every _ to its Species, anſwer- 
able to that which is found in the Seed of each Plant and Animal, 
and which the Chymiſts hold cannot be extinguiſht in the falts 
of ſome Plants, affirming, that the aſhes of Sage or Roſemary 
ſown bring forth Sage and Roſemary. The Final Cauſe is the 
Perfe&tion of the Compound 3 whereunto Nature always aſpires; 
it being certain, that an Animal is morenoble than a Body 1nani- 
mate, whence ſome prefer a Fly above the Sun, Upon which 
account ſhe changes Mixts into Plants, and theſe into Animals. 
The 3% ſaid, That the Univerſal Spirit of the World aQts in this 
caſe like a General of an Army,who, ſeecing an Enemy ready to / 
fly,and none of bis own party preſent to ſeizeupon him, though 
his Imployment be not to take Priſoners,but only to give Orders, 
yet for this time he condeſcends to play the part of a common 
Soldier : ſo the aboveſaid Univerſal Spirit not ſeeing any Ferm 
diſpos'd to keeps its rank inthe Order of Nature, and finding 
the matter fit to receive the form of a Rat, Mouſe or Frog, pre- 
ſently ſupplies the ſame to it by its own ſole approach. Hence 
ſuch Inſetts as need feweſt parts, are ſooneſt and moſt eaſily ge- 


nerated of PutrefaQtion, perfeter Animals never. 
Gga2 The 
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The Fourrthfaid;'That: Nothing-being made of Nothing, 
ſome: Matter' i9'requir'4 to; every Generation, which being 
barely alter'd it Anicmalswhich produce their like, 1s corrupted 
inthoſe which are peherated; of themſebves;- the' internal Hu- 
midity which ferv'd £6 conjoyrn the dry'/parts' together, being 
drawn out ; whence Carcaſes'|become'duſt. :: And becauſe Na- 
tarejsinever idle, therefore when She finds? part of that 'Humi- 
 Gdityfull of a ſeminal Vertue and a Vial Spirit,and cannot make 
a Plant or an Animal of it like:what # -was before;, then ſhe 
forms imperfe&t Creatures.! ' Which effe&t is not / to be attri- 
batedtothe Elements being full of ſouls;' nor to that particu- 
lar Intelligence which Aviderna taith is deftinated tothe intro- 
ductionof Forms, : nortbHeaveiiz! calld by ſome, The Parent 
' Forms; but [to the teſtabliſ'd /order of: Nature , That when 
Matter is indu'd with all the Diſpoſitions requiſite toſuth or ſuch 
a Formm;' the ſame:muſt be jftroduc'd/intoit 3 which conſtitutes 
nota difterent Species from: the- Animals ! generated. of Seed; 
thaigh the particular end of ' thoſe bred of corruption ſeems to 
be! thb purgation-of the Elements, all whoſe impuritiesthey at- 
trad; and are noutiſhe therewith, - ' Crd REELOVER 7: 
+" Fhevifth ſaid, That theſe Generations muſt be attributed to 
the Sun; whotranſmits not only his Influence upon the ſarface 
of -our Elements, but-alfo his Influence and Vertue to the Gen- 
ter of. the Earth; \Whereit concods, idigeſts, prepares, and vi- 
vaties Mctals;\and- makes mineral: Waters -boil. 'For, befides 
that ';fuch ' Generations: happen chiefly. when he approaches 
or''makes/ himſe}f moſt fell upan our Horizonz ſome have 
obfericd ,/Thati Rats, begotten of -Corruption without the 
help'of : Male: and Female, are diſtinguiſh'd from: others 3 in 
that, being expos'd to the Sun'after deatb, they have little or 
| nobadi{mel}; but are conſum'd and become -in a' manner 'no- 
thing 3 that Planet reſuming what it had contributed to them : 
whereas the'{mell of other produc'd by ordinary generationis 
intolerable. IH ERIC IIS | TS $ 

The Sixth ſaid, 'That both in Univocal Generation: (which is 
compar'd to one fire kindling another) -and'in that by Corrupti- 
on (which hath ſome Analogy with fire excited by a Steel) the 
ſame: difficulty oecutrs 5; namely, What imperceptible Chain 
and £1vk attracts Forms, and'makes them neceſlarily deſcend in- 
torhe Compound, to give it Being ſo' ſoon as fit Diſpoſitions 
concur therein ; /whether theſe Diſpoſitions are awaken'd by 
the Seed; 'as when you low a Plant in well-prepared ground, or 
whether they fpripg-out of the earth- without ſowing, as ma- 
ny Plants do,which are more vigorous, and leſs need cultivation 
thanothers :,by 'the Gardener's reaſon, that Mothers have more 
care of their own Children than Nurſes have of thoſe of others. 
Hence Rats bred of Corruption,” are more ſprightly, and long- 
liv'd, ' and multiply / more: than. others. - As for: the manner of 
their Generation, 'it maſt have ſome proportion with _—_ 
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perfe& Animals, which are as little underſtood 3 there being no 
Philoſophy that can tell why a Horſe begets rather a Colt than a 
Calf; nor why a Pear-tree rather produces a Pear than a 


| Plume 


CONFERENCE CLXIIII. 
Of Zoophytes or Plant dAnkmatoc 


if He comprehenfiveneſs of this Univerſe: appears in that in 
the divifion of Entity and Subſtance, not onely each 
Member anſwers to as many things as are in Nature,but there are 
as many others as there can be ſeveral combinations made of the 
Members of this diviſion. Thus in the diviſion. of Souls into 
vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational , ;there are found middle ones 
not onely between ſenſe and reaſon ,: but alfo between Vegerati- 
on and Senſe :  Examples|whereof may be ſeen in the Families of 
Animals and Vegetables. . Some-Plants have no Root as Mſteto 
and Muſhrooms zi others nothing but Root, as Trabs and Traffles - 
ſome have onely leaves, as Duckmeat z others neither flowers nor 
ſeed, as Ferne; ſome want leaves, as Yerns-Neavil; others com- 
monly put forth the Fruit before, the Leaf, as the Fig-Tree; 
and laſtly,” ſome Flower without bearing Fruit , as the Flower- 
Cherry-Tree: Of Animals, ſomeare bred of patrefation, and 
of 'others, ſome remain a while without motion or life (to ap- 
pearance) as the Silk-Worm in its bag , and Snails in Winter ; 
others remain alwayes immoveable, as Oyſters : And becauſe 
this manner of being nouriſh'd and growing without any progreſ- 


ſive motion is proper to Plants, and yet by opening and _— | 


their Shells they teſtific ſome tenſe 3 therefore they: are call' 
Plant-animals, in which the Soul ſeems tobe compounded, and 
to reſemble changeable colours, which confiſt of twoextreams, 
as Gray doth of White and Black , being wholly neither , but 
both together. So alſo a Zoophyte is ſomething leſs then an 
Animal, and more thena Plant. _ $6.24 | 
The Second ſaid, That Forms and particularly Souls ate indi- 
viſible. Indeed one may be comprehended in another , as the 
Vegetative is in the Senſitive , and this in the [Rational (which 
comprehends all eminently) but it cannot enter into the compo- 


ſition of another, much leſs be divided, informing a body that 


is half Plant and half Animalz otherwiſe by the ſame reaſon 
there might be others half Men and half Beaſts, which is not 
imaginable, but under the formof a Monſter. Moreover, fuch 
diviſion would proceed to infinity , there being a Latitude and 
Degrees without end between one extreamand another; of 'one 
whereof that which partakes moſt, would conſtitute a new Spe- 


cies, or rather a new genius , which is abſurd ,.and —_—_ _ 
ilo+ 
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Philoſophy z which admits not multiplication of things withour 
nec: ſity. 

The Third fajd, That by the ſame reaſon Plants and Animals 
being of the ſamefpecies there can be no-doubt but theſe two at- 
tributes might be found inthe ſame Subject. For Vegetation and 
Senſe being onely ſeveral operations of the fame Soul, which 
ats differently, according as it findes the Organs of its Subject 
diſpos'd ; bence the multiplication of Souls is unneceſlary , ſee- 
ing they are all but one. And asin Brutes the ſenſitive faculty 
ſupervening to the —_— in their generation , adds no new 
form to the former 3 ſo the vegetation of Plants is nothing leſs 
then the ſenſitive : the diſpoſitionsof the matter being the ſole 
cauſes of this diverſity. An Animal depriv'd of the uſe of ſome 
ſenſes, is no leſs an Animal then another that hath all : why then 
isa Treeleſsan Animal, becauſe it exerciſes fewer operations of 
its ſoul then Animals do? Nor is it a concluſive reaſon that 
Plants are wholly deſtitute of the faculties of ſenſe, becauſe the 
ſame are nat perceptible to our Senſes , which yet finde ſome- 
thing to Gariate themſelves in the ſenſitive Plant, growing (as 
Scaliger and othersrelate in Zazolha , a part of Tartary ; where 
the Inhabitants ſowe a Grain like that of our Melons, but ſome- 
what longer ; from which grows an Herb which they call Borra- 
wetz, that is, a'Lamb, whereof it hath the whole figure, eſpe- 
cially the Feet, Hoofs, and Ears, yea , all the Head excepting 
the Ss > inſtead whereof it hath a tuft of Hair upon the 
Forehead. *'Tis cover'd with very ſoft Hair , emplo d by the 
Natives to make Caps of: Its Fleſh reſembles that of Crevices, 
and being wounded, ſends forth blood, being alſo of a ver 
ſweet taſte: It adheres to the earth by its root, which ſends 
forth a Stem or Stalk which is inſerted into its Navil. To all 
which wonders they adde, That it lives as long as there is any 

reen Graſs about it, and dyes when the ſame is wither'd either 
bh time or purpoſely, And to make the compariſon full , they 
fay that of all devouring Animals Wolves alone defire to feed of 
it, We finde alſo ſome example of this double Life in the 
Wood of Scotland, which being humeQted in water isturn'd in- 
toDucks: as alſo in the Leaves of another Tree like that of 
the Mulberry, which Anthony Pigafet reports to havetwo little 
feet, onwhich they run away as ſoon as one touches them, and 
live onely of Aire. Such likewiſe are the Mandrakes of upper 
Hungary, which grow in the axaCt ſhapes of Men and Women 3 
The Baraas mention d by Joſephxs, which ſhines in the night, and 
whoſe flight cannot be ſtopt but by the menſtrual blood of a 
woman. The Balſam-Tree which Pliny affirms to tremble at the 
approach of the Iron that is to make inciſion in it ; and that other 
Tree which Scaliger ſaith grows about eight foot high in the Pro- 
vince Pudiferam, and upon the approach of a man or other Ani- 
mal contraQs its boughs, and extends the ſame again upon their 
departure,whence it took the name of Arbor Pudzca; which con- 
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ſtriction and dilatation is alſo attributed to the Spunge. In all 
which effects we obſerve powers and faculties near of kin to 
thoſe of Animals, The fame uniformity of nature between 


' Plants and Animals is prov'd alſo, in that , both the one and the 


other live and dye, have their nutrition, augmentation, and ge- 
neration.',,, If Animals have their time of being falacious, Plants 


have theirs af, being in Sap. They bave diftindtion of Sex as 


appears particularly in the Cypreſs, Hemp, and the Palm, : which 


beareth not fruit unleſs planted near the Male, or at leaſt ſome 
branch thereof be fafſtned toit. They ſeem too to have ſome 
kinde of reſpiration ; for beſides that they love the free Aire, 
towards which they encline whenplanted near a high Wall, or 


under great Treesz their Root, which is their mouth, hath ſome - 


diſcernment of taſte, eſchewing hurtful foils, and ſpreading 
freely into good ground , and not imbibing all forts of liquors 
res but onely ſuch as are convenient for them. Hence 
their parts have names common to thoſe of Animals; as the 


Marrow, Fleſh, Veins, Skin : In a word , they ſeem to want one-- 


ly local-motion, which yet, beſides the foregoing examples, is 
found inthe Herba Viva of Acoſtz which folds up it leaves and 
flowers when it is toucht ; as likewiſe Tulips do in the evening, 
and open the ſame again 1n the morning ; Marigolds follow the 
Sun, and thence .have gotten the Latin name Solſequiz 3; but 


more manifeſtly the Sun-tlower , and the white Carline Thiſtle, 


call'd the Almanack of Peaſants, who therefore hang it at their 
doors, becaulc it folds up its flowerswhen a Tempeſt is at hand. 
"Tis notorious that the Box-Chretien Pear-T ree, and the Mulber- 
ry-Treelanguiſhin placesnot frequented by men; and on the 
contrary, teſtifie by their vigour and fertility that they delight 
in their converſation. Hereunto might be added the experience 
of Wood-Cleavers who finde that a wedge enters further at the 
firſt blow then for many following ; as if the ſubſtance of the 
Tree clos'd it ſelf upon the firſt feeling it hath of its enemy. But 
the bending of Hazle-rods towards Mines of Gold and Silver, 
ſeems to denote ſomething more in them then in Animals them- 
ſelves. Inbrief, the motion of creeping Herbs may be call'd 
progreſſive : amongſt others, that of the Gourd and Cucumber 
which follow the neighbouring water, and ſhape their fruit in 
length to reach it. 
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CONFERENCE CELXYV. 
Of Trubbs or Truffs, and Muſhroms. 


S there is ſome middle nature between a Plant and an A- 
nimal, partaking of both ſo; there is alſo between a 
plain Mixt Body and a Plant, to wit, thoſe Exuberances which 
grow ſometimes on Trees, as Agarick z ſometimes only out of 
the Earth, as Muſhroms and other ſuch fungous ProdnCtions, 
which are driven forth by the inward heat of the earth helpt by 
that of the Sun. The matter of them is a ſlime, or unctuous 
or viſcous moiſture fit to receive a futable Form, which 1s vari- 
ous according to the ſtrength of Nature, and the Diſpoſition of 
the places through which it is driven 3 as the Water of our Arti- 
ficial Fountains puts on the ſhape of the pipe through which it 
paſſes. And as for Trubbs, *tis Cardaz's Opinion, That melted 
Snow ſinking into the ſurface of the Earth, and finding fit mat- 
ter there, produceth this Plant. Which the plenty of Spirits 
found in Snow, makes me willing to aſſent to becauſe they 
may ſerve for Seed to its Production. 

The ſecond faid, That helik'd the common Opinion, that 
Trubbs proceed from Thunder 3 whoſe agitation of the Air, 
and ſo of the Earth, awakens the hidden Seed of this Plant, as 
well of many others that grow of themſelves ; or elſe perhaps 
the Rain that follows Thunder being full of Celeſtial Vertue, 
proper for this ProduCtion, is the Seed thereof. For the Pro- 
vidence of Nature ſometimes ſupplies by an Univerſal Efficient 
the Defect of particular Cauſes \tinared to the production of 
other Plants, which in moſt Trees and Herbs is the Seed, which 
this wants, as alfo all the ordinary parts of other Plants ; becauſe 
'tis of the Nature of thoſe Animals who have not their parts 
diſtinct one from another, having neither ſtalk, nor leaves, nor 
flower, nor root, unleſs yon will call it all root 3 becauſe it hath 
more appearance of thanof any other part of a Plant : which 
perhaps is.the cauſe of its excellent taſte, which 1s neither ſweer 
as moſt roots are, nor ſowr as moſt leaves are, nor of any other 
kind of taſt obſerv'd inthe other parts of Plants, but mix'd of 
all taſts together, being very pleaſant, after coction hath ma- 
tur'd what was terreſtrial and aqueous in it. As for Muſhroms, 
both their Nature and Cauſe 1s different ; but all proceed from 
an excrement which the Earth caſts forth of it ſelf, and which 
was. bred therein by the perpetual tranſcolation of the Humidi- 
ties of the earth ; whence they are more or leſs hurtfull accord- 
Ing to the greater or leſs malignity of ſuch Humours, but always 
of bad juice ſutable to its Source and Material Cauſe. 

The Third faid, 'Tis the Rain of Autumn that makes the 
Muſhrom ; the too great cold of Winter, and that which yet 
remains 
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. mains in the Spring not permitting that Excrement to come 


forth, but ſhutting it up (as 'tis-the property of Cold) and the 
heat and drought of Summer conſuming the Matter that pro- 
duces them \as taſt as it comes out of the Earth. But in An- 
tumn , when the Earth is cleft and chopt in many places by 
the foregoing heat of Summer, the Showers and rainy Seaſon 
ſupply excrementitious matter proper for this Production. The 
ſame might be ſaid of Trubs, if we ſaw not their generation 
to be made as "twere in the turning of a hand, immediately af- 
ter Thunder : whereof the clcfts of the upper cruſt of the 
Earth are a manifeſt evidence 3 not in all ſoils, but only in bar- 
ren and leſs cultivated ; in which, culture would diffipate the 
matter before it could acquire the preparations requilite to this 
generation. 

The Fourth ſaid, That the ſtory of Martins Licinins ſome- 
times Prztor of Kome ard Governour of Spair, who in Car- 
thago Nova, biting a Trub or Tuber found init a Roman peny of 
the value of ſeven Engliſh, ſhews that this lump is made of 
earth hardned together, as Stones and other mixt Bodies are, 

- which grow naturally by the fole appoſition of matter withour 
being cither ſown or planted. For 'tis found in the earth with- 
out either root or fibres - yea it may be call'd an imperfeQtion 
of the earth, becauſe *tis never found in good ground but only 
in gravelly places near woods and buſhes, and hath no certain 
bigneſs; ſome being very ſmall, and others-of the bigneſs of the 
fiſt and of a pound weight; ſome, full of ſand ; others not, 
which are the beſt. They are alſo of divers colours, according 
to that of the Soil, namely Red, Black and White, of a very 
favory relliſh, but hard of digeſtion, and windy. Their com- 
mon ſhape is round, but Plzzy mentions ſome horned ones 
brought from Thrace, which therefore he calls Ceranumia; he al- 
{o addeth, that in ſome places (as particularly at Aztylexe) the 
torrents produce them, and carry them along with their ſtreams ; 
that they laſt but a year, and are more tender in the Spring then 
at any other ſeaſon. Some hold that they grow not at all, but 
are produc'd inan inſtant of their full bigneſs 3+ and their rea- 
ſon is, becauſe they have no organs of Nutrition, withour 
which they cannot grow ; and indeed they do not. generate. 
This opinion would be the more probable, it what Plzzy faith 
were true, namely, that there is no {ign of cleft or chink in the 
earth which covers them. But experience ſhews the contrary. 
Swine (who are greedy of them) being lead by the ſmell they 
cxhale through thoſe clefts, to find them and root them out of 


/ the ground. 


The Fifth ſaid, That Muſhroms are to Plants, as Inſects are 
ro Animals3 for both are generated of corruption, and that fſud- 
dcnly 3 both want diſtinct parts, and have ſomwhat of a hurtful 
or vencmous quality (for the moſt part). But Muſhroms are 
either Medicinal, as Agarickz or Alimental; or' abſolutely 
| H h h poy- 
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poylonous ; which two latter ſpecies oftentimes difter only acz 
cording to the ſoil. - For ſuch as grow in Meadows are the ſafeſt, 
and the Orange-colour'd are as good and delicious in Provence 
and Largxedoc, as they are poyſonous in France, Germany and 
; Ryan, where they are ordinarily employ'd to kill Flyes, and 
where they cauſe vifions. Such were thoſe which kill'd the 
Emperour Claudius Father-in-law to Nero, who therefore 
term'd them the food of the Gods, becauſe the Roman Emperours 
were deifi'd after their death. They are alfo ſometimes diſ- 
cernable by the colour and ſinell : The blackiſh or livid, whoſe 
juice is yeJlowiſh and which ſmell like Copper, being deadly ; 
but the white, the greyiſh, and thoſe that are red underneath. 
with a black juice and a pleaſing ſmell, being alimental. The 
leaſt to be ſuſpected are thoſe which grow by Art in dunged 
places, or Melon-beds enrich'd with Hogs-dung rotted for the 
ſpace of two years. *Tis ſaid alſo that the good have a thicker 
ſtem then the bad, and alſo a circle or crown on the top. If 
any malignity remain in them, Cato adviſes to corre the ſame 
by.ſetting a Colewort near them, which (he ſaith) draws to it 
ſelf all the impurity of the earth ; wherein, if ſoft, are bred 
Muſhroms 5. if hard, Trubs ; but_both without ſeed : juſt as 
Yellow-Gilly-flower and Pcellitory grow ſpontaneouſly upon 
walls made with Lime and Sand ; Silver-weed , in Brooks ; 
Creſles, in Springs; the Earth containing in it ſelf the imper- 
ceptible ſeeds of many animated bodies. To the Production 
whereof Nitre alone (by its above mention'd fecundity) ſuffices 
for finding no ſeed to determine it to any other production, 
it ſpends it ſelf in generating of Trubs. For beſides their 
taſte and moſt uſual inward colour, ( which is white or grey- 
iſh) their flatuofity and aptneſs to provoke Luſt (which two 
qualities are proper to Nitre) teſtifie the ſame ; as alſo doth 
their Nativity during the Thunder or Rain of Autumn, and 
of the end of the Spring; which ſeaſons are full of Nitrous 
 exhalations. The ſame may be faid of Muſhroms, which com- 
monly ſpring out of Nitrous ſubſtances, as dung andearth where 
Salt-Peter grpws. 
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CONFERENCE CLXVI. 
Which 35 to be preferred, Company or Solitude ? 
he hence forward lawful to doubt of every thing, ſince a 


Problem is made of an Axiom. For Man being a ſoci- 
able Creature, renounces that quality when he ſeeks Solitude 
in which not only Speech, Courtefie, and Civility, but all Sci- 
ences and Arts, yea almoſt all Virtues become uſeleſs to him, and 
leave him by little and little to put on Beaſt and beaſtial proper- 
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Brutality it ſelf; (though there is ſome ſociety even'amongſt 
many. Irrational Creatures, as Cranes, Bees, Ants, and'divers 
.others.) ; Conſider one of thoſe ſolitary dumpiſh perſons right- 


ly ftyI'd by the Vulgar Loxps-garoux (or Men-wolves) enemies of 


mankind 3 they are: .commonly of extravagant” minds y whoſe 
.dotages paſs in their own weak judgment for divine” thoughts 
beyond thoſe of the reſt of men 3 but when brought forth they 
ſerve for nothing. but laughter, which is oftentimes the reaſon 
why their Authors keepjthem ſo very ſecret. Examples whereof 
are ſeen in all thoſe melancholy Doters who build Caſtles'in the 


Air. If they make profeſſion of Arms, they are meer Dor 


2nixots ; if of Divinity, Herefiarchs ;. ifof Phyſick, Empericks 
and people void of other ſkill ſaving that they have ſome in- 
communicable ſecret. . On the other fide, confrder ſociable hu- 
mors, and you will find nothing in them but what is agreeable 
and pleating. If they have any buſineſs in hand, they. adviſe 
with others about it, and knowing that two eyes ſee not ſo ma- 
ny things at once as four may do, they polliſh their reſolutions 
by the mutual collifion of their own Opinions with thoſe of 
others 3 and conſidering that the way to do well is to be repre- 
hended by many, they ſubmit themſelves to their judgment. 
Moreover, make an induction of all good things, and you will 
find them all in Society ; without it the World would be depo- 
pulated in leſs then one Age, whereas tis perpetuated by pro- 
pagation of the Species. There is nothing to be got in ſoli- 
tude, though one ſhould imitate the humor'of an indefatigable 
Gameſter of theſe times, who finding no body to keep him 
company, Plays at Cards and Dice all alone in his Cloſet, which 
he ſaith is ſome divertiſement to him : but the Trades-men, La- 
bourer and Merchant gain nothing without Commerce, which 
cannot be but between many perſons. Pleaſure is not ſo much 
as imaginable, whilſt a man is alone by himſelf. Your Hypo- 
chondriacks and other fools cannot conceive any delight but by 
their fancying themſelves converſing with others. Then' for 
Honour, 1t ſuppoſes one perſon honoured and another honor- 
ing 3 ſoit confilts not with ſolitude, which conſequently is an 
enemy to all ſorts of Good. But to purſue: the induction oh the 
other {ide 3 we ſec that Balls, Comedies, Revels, Feaſts, and all 
Ceremonies both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical are perform'd in compa- 
ny 3 which, the greater it is, adds the more ſplendor thereunto. 
Wherefore it you take away company, youat the ſame time de- 
prive men of all the means of employing the Goods'which they 
have gotten by their labours, and alſo of the honour they aim'd 
at in royeying the ſame, the hopes whereof was: the onel 
thing that ſweetned their pains. Let a man be alone, and he needs 
no cloaths but to cover his nakedneſs , or keep off the cold 5 
whereas the magnificence of Courts is the moſt glorious token of 
the ſplendor of a State. | 
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ties, to wit Silence, Rudeneſs, Ignorance ,. and in'one word - 
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The Second ſaid, Thoughit be hard to praiſe ſolitude in fo 
, yet it hath three ſorts of goods in it , which are 


good company, y 


deavonr'd to be aſcrib'd to Society: For, in caſoit had no 


_ otherbenefit but filence, of the obſerving whereof none ever re- 


ted (but of ſpeaking often) the pertetion of a Chriſtian is 

ndinit. For of the three manners of finning, Solitude hath 
none to avoid but thoughts 3 and thoughts themſelves ariſe only 
from the former frequentation of company : upon which ac- 
count, thoſe that have moſt ſought Innocence, have retir*'d from 
Companies and Towns. Thus did the Prophets in the old Law, 
and afterwards Hermites inhabited the Defarts of Thebes, and al- 
wayes the ſtrifteſt Religions have liv'd the moſt ſolitary. Then 
for the delight it affords , there isno pleaſure like that of Read- 


ing, Meditation,'and Contemplation, which are not confiſtent - 


with Company : and man being more effentially reaſonable than 
ſociable, who doubts but a man reaſons better in ſolitude then in 
the turmoil of company ? Nay,not only the ſpeculative Sciences 


are beſt poliſht by it, but alſo the civil and popular, as Eloquence 


and Poetry 3 the one was learnt by Demoſthenes in his Cloſet,and 


- on the Sea ſhores; the other is a great friend of ſolitude , and 


makes its followers ſeek it. On this account the Greeks built 


the Temples of the Muſes in Woods and places remote from - 


Towns 5 and night, the mother and companion of ſolitude, v as 


by them ſtyl'd Exfroze, Wiſe. This was allo the reaſon why the 


Pythagoreans enjoyn'd five years filence before the hearing of 
their Philoſophy : yea, thoſe that have received moſt honour 
and contentment in converſation have moſt lov'd Retirement ; 
witneſs Auguſizs, who long d to diſengage himſelf one day from 
publick aflairs ; Dzocleſkan and Maximian who went to 1cek it 
in Sl[2venia ;, and 1n the laſt age Charles the Fifth in Portugal. 
'T was not therefore without reaſon that the Roman people cry'd 
that onely Yatias alone knew how to live, becauſe he retir'd from 
the City into a ſolitary and defart place. For though the Pro- 
ſcriptions and publick Calamities had occafion'd his retreat at 
that time 3 yet the contagion of company, the common depra- 
vation of manners, and the contentments attending peaceful ſo- 
litude, are charms ſtrong enough to attraCt any conſidering man; 
beſides, that honour too follows it, being compar'd to the ſha- 
dow, which flyes its purſuers, and follows thoſe that avoid it. 
Accordingly, all thole that have affe&ed ſolitude , as amongſt the 
Pagans Empedocles, Apollonins, Num, the Gymnoſophiſts, andour 
Druydcs, bave been moſt eſteem'd by men for ſo doing. And they 
are weak mindes which cannot ſupport themſelyes, but want the 
converſation of others; hereinreſembling Ivy and other climing 
Plants, which onely creep upon the ground, if they be not propt 


 upby ſome other; whereas great Oakes and Elmes maintain 


themſelves alone againſt the outrages of the windes. So alſo 
the moſt generous Beaſts are ſolitary, as the Lion and Elephant 
in Deſarts z the Eagle in Rocks and high Mountains; contrary 

to 
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to Pullen and other timid Animals, which are call'd Gregarious. 
Hence it may beinferr'd, that Fear'caus'd men to build Towns ; 
and that (as Ariſtotle ſaith) onely the multitude of ſeveral fates 
deſerves not the name of acompany, which made Diogenes go 
about at noon in the Market with a Lanthorne to finde a man; 
and makes me conclude, that as the wiſe Man ſhould take con- 
tentment only in himſelf, ſo he ought to ſeek onely his own com- 
pany. For being never leſs alone then when heis ſo, folitude 
Indeed hath its ſociety, but ſociety is in:onſiſtert with ſolitude. 

The Third faid, That indifferent things are diſtinguiſh from 
good and bad, inthat they are ſometimes good and profitable, 
ſometimes not; but the two latter are alwayes determin'd to 
one end. Now no body will maintain that company is either al- 
wayes good or alwayes bad. It muſt therefore be indifferent, 


 andlike the water of rivulets in Gardens, which is converted 


into the nature of the Plants it irrigates. For, is there any $0- 
ciety more authorized by God then Marriage? and yet'twere a 
bold propoſition to prefer it before the contentment of a Religi- 
ous life ; but becauſe this is not alwayes ſolitary, after the mode 
of Carthuſians and Hermites, company is to be preferr'd or 
poſtpon'd to ſolitude , according to the ſeyeral circumſtances of 
the one and the other. | 7 

The Fourth ſaid, That according to Ariſtotles ſaying, There 
are two ſorts of ſolitary perſons; the firſt, above the reſi of man- 
kinde, as the Heroes and Demigods of Antiquity, who frequent- 
ed not men becauſe they found them unworthy of their conver- 
ſation : the other ſort are below men, and avoid converſe, as un- 
capable thereof, like thoſe Peaſants whom their raſticity keeps 
from appearing or ſpeaking in company. But becauſe the for- 
mer are fewer then the Jatter , hence ſolitude is more commonly 
a ſign of a mans defect then excellency, and conſequently compa- 
ny 15 to be preferr'd before it. 


CONFERENCE CLX VII. 


IV bether Birds, or four-footed Animals, or Fiſhes be 
moſt Intellzgent. | 


Se Aire , having moſt affinity with the Spirits whereby all 

the functions of the ſoul and body areexercis'd, and both 
are conjoyn'd 5 it may ſeem ſufficient to give the advantage to 
its Inhabitants the Birds, though they had not the teſtimonies 
upon which men value themſelves -above their fellows, to wit, 
more advantages of nature, and a greater apitude to diſciplines 
then others. For they have the ſame priviledges of walking 
upon the earth that other Land-Animals have; yea, ſome of 


them, as the Plongeon or Ducker go upon the waters 3 — 
Co | es 
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ſides, they have this particular Gift of Nature, that they cleave 
the Air with 'a motion ſo ſwift , that the Holy Scripture hath 
expreſs d the ſpeed of Angels by aſſigning them wings. -Nor can 
you imagine any action , without excepting even virtuous ones, 
which is not found-in a Bird.' The Swallow is fkill'd in Archi- 
tecture; the Halcyon 1s able to divine how far the Nile will over- 
flow, and knows that out of Nature's reſpect to her, there will 
beno Tempeſt at Sea while ſhe is building her Neſt ; the Gooſe 
is ſo ſafe a Guard, that it ſometimes ſav'd the Capitol to the 
fhame of the Sentinels; the Wren ſerves for a guide and a ſcout 
to the Crocodile 3 the Crow and the Turtle are patterns of con- 
Jugal amity 3 ſo are the Storks of piety 3 and even the ſwarms 
Ty Bees, are models of Common-wealths ; and the Piſmires, 
when Age and Experience has render'd them more adviſcd, 
acquire ' wings. The Silk-worm 1s nothing but a Caterpiller 
till its wings appear; and then fluttering about it, perpetuates 
its ſpecies with ſuch prudence , that it doth not lay its Eggs 
in heaps, which would hinder their hatching, but diſperſes them 
in ſeyeral places, in order to being more commodiouſly animated 
by the heat of the Sun. Then, as for Art, we ſee no Animals 
beſides Men capable of ſpeech (the firſt of Diſciplines) but Birds. 
And the particular Examples of the Elephant, and a few other 
Beaſts that have ſhewn ſome ſhadow of Judgement , are out- 
done by the Eagle which flew into the fire, wherein her Miſtreſ- 
ſes Body was burning, and many other Inſtances too numerous 
to be mention d. 

The Second ſaid, That the little head of Birds, in compariſon 
of the reſt of their Body, their drineſs and abounding Choler 
permit them not to be 1o intelligent as other Animals; their 
chattering jargon as little deſerving the name of a Language, 
as their other actions do that of Virtue. Moreover, thcir ileep 
being not ſo ſound and deep ; as that of Terreſtrial Animals, 
which by ſucking their Dams are more humid:and ileep being the 
reſtorer of Spirits, Birds cannot have ſuch plenty as other Crea- 
tures. Whence they ſuffer themſelves to be more caſily taken 
than Land-Animals, whoſe Bodies being morc ſymbolical with 
ours, they mult alſo have greater aptitude for exerciling ſome 
functions correſpondent to thoſe of our Mind. For the cavities 
of their head and brains more reſemble ours, than thoſe either 
of Birds or Fiſhes ; particularly, that of the Ape, which conſe- 
quently is the moſt intelligent of all Animals next Man ; with 
whom all will agree , that no other Animal can diſpute the pre- 
eminence of Judgement with the leaſt ſhew of Reaſon; if any 
—_— It would never gain' the Cauſe, in regard Man muſt be 
the Judge. | 

he- Third ſaid, Man hath no more reaſon to award this Cauſe 

to himſelf, than to pretend to the advantage of flying better 

than Birds, or ſwimming better than Fiſhes , who cxceed all 

Creatures in point of Health, even to a Proverb, which is a thing 

altogether 


We 
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altogether neceſſary to the functions of the Soul. Moreover; 
they are of a vcry long Lite, which begets Experience, as thar 
doth Underſtanding. Their Health is manifeſted by their 
Fecundity z and fincc coldneſs 1s the Complexion of the wie, 
and Salt 1s reckon'd the Symbol of Wiſdom, Fiſhes, the inhabi- 
tants of the Sea, and the coldeſt of all Creatures, muſt have a 
ſhare thereof. Beſides, if ſoftneſs of Fleſh be a ſign of goodneſs 
of Witt every where elſe as 'tis in Man, (and Phyſiognomy 
teaches us to draw conſequence from 'other Creatures to him ) 
Fiſhes have this advantage above all the Inhabitants either of the 
Air or Earth; both which, were indeed made for Man, but 
the Sea was primarily made for Fiſhes; its other conveniencies 
being only accidental. Silence, the common diſtin&tion between 
the wiſe and the fooliſh, 1s natural to them; whereas the voices 
and chantings of Birds and other Animals, 1s oftentimes the oc- 
caſion of their ruine. Yea,*they are fo ſubtle, that Fiſher-men 
cannot take them but with a white line, of the'colour of the 
waterz otherwiſe, if it be groſs and viſible, they will not come 
near it. Diftidence, the Parent of ſafety, is more common 
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to them than to all other Animals, and their vigilance is greater. 


Land-Animals have no {leight equall to that imperceptible 
charm, whereby the Torpedo chills the arm of the Fiſher-man 
or to that of the Cuttle-hſh, which when ſhe is in danger 
of being taken, moils the water with her Ink to keep her ſelf 
from being ſeen 3 or to that of the Polypus, who becomes 
of the Colour of the Rock upon which it holds, 'to-avoid being 
perceivid. And om the Element of Water fo ſeparates us 
from the commerce of its Inhabitants, that the hundreth part 
of what concerns them is unknown to us; yet there is none but 
obſerves,that Fiſhes need more {leights to ſecure themſelves from 
the ambuſhes and hoſtilities of others, than the beaſts of the field 
have, which are alſo more eaſily taken. The. Fiſh call 'd the 
Mullet, ſtrikes off the bait of the hook with her tail, inſtead of 
being taken by it; and if ſhecannot do lo, ſhe is contented to 
bite it round about z and the Sea-wolf finding her ſelf taken, 
ſhakes her head this way and that way with much pain, till ſhe 
have caſt out the hook again ; and for the ſame purpoſe, the Sea- 
tox turnes her infide outwards. The Loubine and Sea-dog 
finding themſelves ſurrounded with the Net, make a hole in the 
ground and ſculk therein , till the Net be drawn over them ; 
but the Dolphin rejoyces inthe Net, becauſe he may with eaſe 
fill himſelf with his fellow-priſoners z yet when he perceives he. 
is drawing near the ſhore, he bites the Net z whichit he cannot 


do quick enough, the Fiſher-men knowing him a Friend to Man, - 


pardon him the firſt time, and only thruſting a bul-ruſh through 
his ſkin let him go; if he be taken again ( which ſeldom happens, 
as Plutarch ſaith, out of whom moſt of theſe Relations are taken) 
he is beaten. Yea, they are ingenious not only for themſelves, 
but for others ; for when the Gilt-head hath O__ = 
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hook, his companions bite the line, and if one of them fall into 
one of the Meſhes, they lend him their tails to bite and draw 
| him through; and when the Barbles ſee one of their compani- 
ons caught they get upon him and with the indented ſpine they 
have upon their backs cut it aſunder. Craſſns's Lamprey would 
take bread out of his. hand, and was bewail'd by him when it 
dy'd : The ſtory of Arior, and that of the Fiſh call'd Mararo in 
the Ifland of Hiſpaniola,which was delighted with praiſes and Mu- 
ſick carry'd nine or ten perfons upon his back, -and having been 
wounded by a Spaniard diſappear'd ; the Raye which 0laus 
writes defended a man from Dogs upon the ſhore of Denmark ; 
and the Sea-Eele which the Indians carry behind their Boats to 
let him play - about the Tortoiſes and other Fiſhes which they 
takes are abundant inſtances that Fiſhes are both ſociable and 
docible. This alfo is juſtifi'd by the Pizatere, which pricks 
the Oyſter to advertiſe it when its prey is within; by the Spon- 

othere, which performs the {ame office for the Spunge ; and by 
the Whale's guide whom ſhe ſuffers to ſleep in her throat, and 
without whom ſhe would daſh againſt the ſhore ; by the Pike, 
which keeps company-with the Tench, whoſe ſlimineſs ſerves to 
cloſe his wounds; by the Tunnies, who always ſet their go0d 
eye toward the ſhore, and move well order'd in a cubick ſqua- 
dron; by the Sea-Urchins, which preſaging a tempeſt, lade 
themſelves with ſtones for fear of being carry'd away by the 
waves; and by all Fiſhes in general, which ſwim againſt the 
wind, leſt it ſhould open their ſcales, excepting one whole ſcales 
are ſet the contrary way. | | 
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CONFERENCE CLXVIIL 
What is the cauſe of the Criſes of Diſeaſes. 


Rifis (if you conſider its derivation from a word which fig- 
nifies either to judge or to ſeparate or to excounter) agrees 

in ſome ſort to every of thoſe ſignifications; for a Diſeaſe is 
judg'd by it, it ſeparates the good humors from the bad, and 
that after a combat between Nature and the Diſeaſe. But 'tis 
commonly defin'd a mutation of a Diſeaſe either to Health or 
Death; for better or for worſe. We muſt firſt conſider in it, + 
the term of its commencement, . which is the Augmentation of 
the Malady, whence acute ones haye their Crifis ſooner then 
Chronical; the very acute being ſometimes judg'd in four days, 
in which time very malignant Fevers ſweep men away, but 
commonly within ſeven days; acute Diſeaſes are judg'd by the 
14th or 20th day,and ſometimes not before the 4oth. Chronical 
Diſeaſes extend to the 120th; after which term they count no 
longer by days but by moneths and years. The term it ends at, 
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is either Health or Death, or the change of one Diſeaſe into 
another. The termthrough which it pales is the ſpace of time 
employ'd by Nature in the cocion, ſeparatign and excretion 
of the peccant Humours. The Agent or Motor is Nature, 
which muſt be affiſted in imperfect Criſes, not inſuch as are per- 
tectly made. Laſtly, we muſt conitder what is mov'd, namely 
the Humorss for Criſis .hath place only in humoral Diſeaſes. 
A perfect Criſis judges the Malady pertect cither to Health or 
Death, and hath-#had its indices of coCtion the fourth day for 
the Criſis on the ſeventh, the eleventh *for that on the tour- 
teenth, and the ſeventeenth for that on the twentieth ; it muſt 
alſo be manifeſt cither by evacuation or abſceſs (for thoſe that 
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mend without apparent cauſe relapſe ) and fall upon critical 


days, without any dangerous ſymprom : and after ſuch evacu- 
ation the Patient muſt be manifeſtly better, eſpecially if it be 


univerſal and futable to his Natute, Age, and Malady. Long 
Diſeaſes are judg'd by Abſceſſesz acute, by Evacuation. In 


young perſons Fevers are judg'd commonly by Hzmorrbage or 
ſome flux of blood; in old men, by that of the belly. Now 
beſides thoſe Critical and Indicative days there are others call'd 
Intercidents which judge imperfe&ly, and others alſo Medici- 
nal, becauſe in them purgatives may be adminiſhed ; which days 
are ſometimes Critical, but always unfaithful, and commonly 
miſchievous 3 which will better appear by this general appli- 
cation. The farſt day isreckon'd from the hour of the firit in- 
vaſion felt by the Patient in acute Diſeaſes, and from the time 


of his decumbiture in Chronical. Yet in women newly deli- 


verd we begin not to reckon from the time of parturition, 
unleſs it were precipitated, but from the time of the Fever ; 
and this firſt day judges no other Diſeaſe but a Febrzs 
Ephemera, or one-day Fever. The ſecond day is vacant and 
without effect, The third is Intercident, call'd by ſome Provo- 
cant, becauſe it irritates and provokes Nature ro make excre- 
tions before the time 3 for being odd, it cauſes ſome motion in 
the morbifick matter,but imperfectly,as not following the order 
of Nature mention'd hereafter; neverthels'tis Critical in very 
acute Maladies, and ſuch as diſorder the Laws of Nature. The 
fourth is an index .of the ſeventh, and ſhews what is to be ex- 
pected that day by either the Concoction or Crudity of the Urin 
and other excrements 3 no laudable Criſis hapning without Con- 
coction precedent. Which holds good not only in continual 
Fevers, but alſo in the fits or acceſſions of Intermitting ones - 
for the fourth day being the middlemoſt between the firſt 
and the ſeventh , it foreſhews the deſign and ſtrength or 
weakneſs of Nature, and what ſhe is able to do on theſfeventh. 


"The fifth reſembles the third , being likewiſe provocatory in 


Diſeaſes wherein Nature hath made an unprofitable attempt on 
the third, which ſhe then endeavours to repair; but unſucceſs- 


fully too, this Crifts belpng moſt commonly imperfect, The 
FE: = f1xth 
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ſixth is alſo Intercident but ordinarily very badly critical : 
Whence Galez compares it to a cruel and faithleſs tyrant, which 
precipitates the Patient into evident danger of life, it it do not 
kill him. Ir hath place chiefly in cholerick Diſeaſes, for in fan- 
guine ones ſalutiferous Criſes happen on this day, which is even ; 
the Blood being obſerv'd to move on even days. On the con- 
trary, the ſeventh reſembles a juſt and gentle King or Magi- 
ſtrate; for neither precipitating nor deferring too long the 
judgment of the Patient, it gives him time of conſideration, 
judging him after its Indices fully and perfectly, ſafely, manifeft- 
ly and without danger. *'Tis call'd Radical, as being the root 
and foundation of all the other Critical Days, and the end of 
the firſt week. The eighth 1s of kin to the ſixth, but not quite 
ſo dangerous. The ninth is the greateſt Intercident and comes 
neareſt tothe nature of the Critical, though it be not of their 
number. The cauſe whereof is, its being compos'd of odd 
numbers, wherein we have ſaid that morbiftick humors are com- 
monly mov'd ; or elſe becauſe 'tis equally diſtant from 7 and 17. 
The tenth reſembles the eighth in danger and other circum- 
ſtances. "The eleventh js an index of the- fourteenth, to which 
it hath the ſame reference that the fourth hath'to the ſeventh ; 
ſaving that the ſecond week is leſs active then the firſt, and the 
third then the ſecond. The twelfth, is not of any confiderati- 
on: andGaler faith, he never obſerv'd any Criſis, good or bad, 
on it. The like of the thirteenth. The fourteenth follows 
the ſeventh in dignity, and judges thoſe Difeaſes which the ſe- 
venth did not, being the end of the ſecond week, and in this 
conſideration, odd. The fifteenth and fixteenth are not any- 
wiſe remarkable. The ſeventeenth is an index of the twentieth, 
till which the intervening are in{zgnificant, and this twentieth 
is taken by Phyſicians for the end of the third week, becauſe 
they make the ſame begin from the fourteenth incluſively, 
From the 20th to the 40th, (which is the end of Crifis in acute 
diſeaſes) every ſeventh day is critical. But after the 4oth, 
Diſeaſes are call'd Chronical, and have their Criſis every 20th 
day to 120, ſo much the more obſcure as they are diſtant from 
the beginning. Of all which changes the Moon ſeems rather 
to be the cauſe then the other Planets, or the vertue of Num- 
bers, as being more active by reaſon of her proximity and vari- 
ous apparitions. 

The Second faid, That the reaſon upon which Aſtrologers 
attribute Criſis to the Moon, viz. her moving by quaternaries 
and ſeptenarles, (her notableſt changes hapning every ſeventh 
day) is too general. For though ſhe rules over Moiſtures or 
Humidities,and a Criſis is only in Humoral Diſeaſes ; yet ſhe can- 
not introduce-any change in the above-mentioned Critical Days 
rather then in others; becauſe then ſhe muſt have this power 
either from her ſelf or fromſome other, and the ſeveral Afpefts 
of the Sun. Not from her ſelf; for then no change would 

happen 
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happen in the Moon her ſelf, nor conſequently inusby her means, 
ſince things which are. of themſelves in ſome ſybje& continue 
always the ſame. <Not from the Sun for then theſe altera- 
tions in Diſeaſes, ſhould happen onely at,certain poſtures of 
the Moonand not inal; Now, ſuppoſe A4lexdnader'tall fick to 
day, and Ariftotle tomorrovw., yet neither :of 'themſhall have a 
Criſis but on the. ſeventh, day; Belides:- the c:oppotition ofthe 


Moon being/lelsat-zbaſeyenth then;at; the-thinteenth day's the 


Crifis ſhquld. be racher on the latter then onthe former; Anke 


ſame effec of the Septenary, in. the Conceprion,bite;Nutyition, 


and Actions of Animals, i whigh:.1s:not: obſervid hithertoz” the 
ſtomach digeſting not better on.the ſeyentlidays, and the ſeed 
not being ſtronger that: day in the;tyatrixthenon any other + and 
the eighth day wherein the Moon is. further:ifrom thecirſt then 
ſhe was onthe, ſeventh, ſhould:cauſeithe Gritis:; and-not'the 
ſeventh. In brief, the.ſeptenaries of- diſcaſesrarely-agree with 
the Septenaries of the Quarters Fs , the:-Moang:wwhoſe motions 
being unequal according to;the different-clevation> of her 'Epi- 
cicle, would render Criſes uncertain Wherefore Galen not find- 
ing his reckoning hit-with the Luhar Motion: teign'd' at Medici- 
nal Moneth conliſting of fix and twenty days and fame hours; but 
he hath had no followers therein. Fraceſtorivewenvabettetiway, 
attributing . the cauſe. of .Criſes.to; the: motion: of Melantholly, 
which is on the fourth, day: but as the :bilious hamor moving 
alone on the third day without: melancholly,, doth nothing, fo 
melancholly alone produceth; not..any: Crilts-onthe fourth day. 
The fifth hath alſo the motion of-Bitealone, and conſequent}y is 
without effeft. The ſixth 1s-quiet'1n reference to theſe-humors, 
being the day of: neithers motion; -but-on the ſeventh; theſe two 
Biles concurring together makea great critical: agitation. But if 
the matter be not then ſufficiently fermented and ;concocted, the 
Criſis will not cometill the fourteenth, when theſame motionof 
thoſe two humors 11s again repeated. ,-/- 1} O08 82 1 

The Third ſaid, That this opinion of Fracaftorins makes Criſes 
fall upon dayes not cxitical , asthe tenth , thirteenth; ſixteenth, 
ninteenth , and two and twentieth, contrary toall antiquity 
and daily experience; and is founded inan errour, namely, that 
one humor cannot putrifie-in. the -body-whilſt the Treft remam 
pure; ſeeing Quotidian Fevers are;caus'd by Phlegm alone, Ter- 
tians by Choler alor.e, and Quartans by Melancholly alone : 
and that no other reaſon can be giyen.of the regular motion of 
Criſis, but that of the motion of the;Heavens, -. WEL 
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' CONFERENCE CLXIX. 
What Bodily Exerciſe is the moſt healthful. 


'X 7 Hat motions to the Aire and Water, yea, and to Fire tog 
' (which it maintains) that-is-it to our Bodies ; Eaſe 

makes them heavy; and of the nature 'of the Earth, which of 
all the Elements alone delights therein : For the —_ confiſt- 
ing of the Elements, it neceflarily without motion falls into the 
carruption which Reſt introduces into them: and the excrements 
remaining after nutrition, either recoile back into the; maſſe of 
Blood , or elſe reſting in that part of the body which is fatiated . 
with them, overcharge the ſame, and cauſe that plenitude which 
is fo much ſuſpected by Hippocrates, On the contrary, 'Motion 
awakens the natural heat , drjyes out the excrements colle&ted 
by caſe, ſtrengthens the Members, and renders all the Faculties 
more vigorous z provided onely that it be us'd after evacuation 
of the groſſer Excrements, and before meat, becauſe then reſt is 
neceſſary z otherwiſe the food in the Stomach will be ſubverted, 
and the motion of the outward parts will too ſoon attraft from 
the inward | the food undigeſted 3 whence many diſeaſes ariſe, 
And this right uſe of Exerciſe is ſo' neceflary to health, 
that the Athenians purpoſely dedicated a place for exer- 
Ciſes, call'd Gymmaſtun, to Apollo the God of Phyſick ; for which 
word the Art which treats of exerciſes is calF'd Gyzrxaſtica ; and 
the Sorceries of Medea may be better underſtood of Exerciſes, 
which make young, and ſtrengthen bodies formerly ſoft and effe- 
minate. than of Herbs wherewith ſhe ſtuſled the bodies of old 
men Whom ſhe had jugulatedz an Art, without which Plato and 
Ariſtotle thought a Commonwealth could not be good, and to. 
which chiefly 1s to be attributed the difference found between 
our modern Souldiers, and the Roman Legionaries; yea , be- 
tweenthe good habitude of their bodies, and the weakneſs of 
aurs, who haveſo intermitted their exerciſes that onely the names 
of many are left. Now , fince motion, which to deſerve the 
name of exerciſe muſt alter the refpiration of the Animal , is 
violent to it , and of violent things we cannot take too littlez I 
concelye that ſuch exerciſe as holds'the mean between reſt and 
extrcam motions, is the beſt. As Riding, or going on Horſe- 
back, which giving us motion , diminiſhes the labour thereof, 
and ſtirs all the parts of the body z which happens not when on- 
ly one part of the ſame body is exercis'd , and the reſt remain 
unmov'd. 

The Second ſaid, That Exerciſe , which is a voluntary moti- 
on andagitation of the Body with reſpiration increas'd (where- 
byes 'diſtinguiſht from the labour of Artiſans and Labourers, 
and from Actions accompany'd with no ſtriving , as playing on 
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Inſtruments) was transferr'd to the uſe of Phyſick by orieHers- 
dicss accordingto Plato inthe third Book of his Republick,'and 


tistaken two wayes, either for that which s'tmade by thepro- 


per motion of the Body , or forſucti motion as Kiexrerndl tp'ir, 


as Swinging (the Petaxrum: of the Ds a RAP : 90Inv in 1 
Coach; or Litter :'As for thoſe made by the B {on er 
of three ſortss Athletical  Mifitaty , and Trdietows” rPafs- 
times. The Athlerick, though'the ancichteſt ;' yet ro'tme{feeri” 
the moſt ynprofitable, !ſervingonely to harden theſtirfave 6hthe 
body and the extream'parts,/'as the Armesand'Legs': ſach' Were 
Wraſtling, (which'is till in ufe among our Britains!” arid at Cor- 
ftantinople before the Grand Seignior's Gate 'amongfit ſore Tar- 
tars whom they call 'Plzyanders). Acrochirifm,* which totifiſted 
onely .in:keeping the fingers mterlac'd one within the*orher ; 
Filty-cuffs; call'd anciently Pagilatns, and imitated at this day by 
the Gondoliers at Ferice '; —_ whetreif the' hands' were 
arm'd with plates of Copper z and Pancratia\,'Which was'com- 
pounded of Wraſtling and Pugilate. Of this fort wete alſo; 
Running,: commended by Sexeca' in his fifteenth 'Epiſtle for the 
Chief of Exerciſes, and by Plato.in the eighth Book of his Re- 
publick; Leaping on high'and in length, either'on both Feet, or 
on one (as'that of the Aleman ) the hand and body being void,'or 
clic laden-with counterpoiſes of Lead which they calF'd Halteres 
(as our:Morrice Dancers oftentimes wear leaden' Pumps), [that 
they may be the more nimble when the ſame' are lay'd off or” 
with a Pole to balance themſelves in leaping :/ whereunto maybe 
added the Artof Vaulting. Military exerciſes belonging'either 
to the ancient or modern way of Militating , and are perform'd 
cither on foot or on horſe-back.' To the former belongs Fen- 
cing, anciently the Art of the Gladiators, and at this day much 
practis'd with Sword and Dagger : to which may be added ma- 
naging the Pike, Halbard, and Quarter-ſtaff, caſting of Bullets, 
the Spaniſh ſport of ranning at Bulls, and'the hurling of the 
Zagaye or Lance in Turkey , and ſhooting with a Bowe or a 
Gunata Mark. Military Exerciſes on Horſe-back are fighting 
at Barriers, running at the oy and Quintin : 'to vnpar” 
referr'd all ſorts of hunting. Thelaſt kinde-6f 'Exercifes which 
relate to ſport are Dancing, the dangerous Tricks of Tumblers, 
who ſeems to pradtiſe the Cubiltick Art of the Ancients5: the 
Diſk or Coiting , Which -ſeemscommon'to them with us5' and 
the Ball; of which among the Greeks there were four forts, dif- 
fering according to the greatneſs or ſmallneſsof the Baltand'the 
Inſtruments wherewith they ſtruck, Adde to theſe our modern 
paſtimes of Pail-Mail, Tennis, &c. Next to which you may reck- 
on Shouting , or the . exerciſe of the-V oice , which © xnsthe 
Breaſt, excites Heat , and cur'd- the infirmity of Deneof henes's 
tongue 3 whence Ariſtotle allows Childrer tocry, becauſeit ptr- 
ges the Humidities of their Brains, But of 'x}lExercifes? ink 


none equal to Walking 3 as that which comes neareſt natural 
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GONFERENCE CEXMX 
Whether Vertue conſiſts an Mediocrity. 


Sis the property of every thing deſtitute of Reaſon, tobe 
. carried to Extremities ; the Stone to the Centre 3 Fire to 
the Circumfcrence 3 the Earth imbibes as much water, and 
aa Animal eats as much food as it can; the Spider weaves as 
long as It hath where-withall ; the Nightingale fings o ftentimes 
till ſhe burſts; every Paſſion guided by it ſelfalone, is carry'd to 
the utmoſt point. *Tis reaſon alone that preſcribes bounds to 
theſe Extremities, which are every where found vicious. On 
this account, Dedalus in the Fable enjoyn'd his Son Tcarns notto 
take his flight neither too high, for fear leſt the wax of his 
wings ſhould melt at the approach of the fire, which he con- 
cetv'd was in the Sphere of the Sun ; nor yet too near the Sea, 
for fear of wetting them : But to take the middle way in the Air, 
which courſe all have held that have been happy. And as that 
Man is inſupportable , whoſe Avarice ſpares his Wine at the 
firſt pint 3 ſo Thrift is too late, when you are come to the bottom 
of the veſſel. The Prodigal by doing good to others, does hurt 
to himſelfs the Miſer does no good to others, and much leſs to 
himſelf; he alone that keeps a meaſure in his Gifts, deſerves the 
name of Vertuous, and makes his Liberality eſteem'd. Raſh- 
neſs docs oftentimes as much, and more miſchief as Cowardifle ; 
but Valour, holding a mean between both, prevents it. The ſame 
may be ſhewn by Induction in all the Vertues, which bave there- 


255 


fore been concelv'd to conſiſt in the middle. In confideration ” 


whereof, the Wiſe-man prayes for neither plenty nor want, that 
he may eſchew the inconveniences of both z but for a Mediocrity, 
to which the Ancients, to ſhew their eſteem thereof, gave the 
attribute of Golden. | 

The Second faid, That Mediocrity is an Invention of mean and 
irreſolute Souls, who in expectation whaCEſide to take, would 
keep themſelves indifferent to any choice; and ſo long as they 
do ſo, they ſhew their want of Maſculine Virtue, which alone ac- 
compliſhes great deſignes, though with great pains,which are the 
rate for which in old time the Gods fold every. thing ; nor 1s 
there a clearer market now-a-dayes, wherein we:ſce none thrive 
that are neither Fiſh nor Fleſh, and are alwayes to ſeek for a 
Maſter, bur only ſuch as have found a good one. Aſk thoſe who 
ſo much extoll Mediocrity, Whether they would make choice of 
an indifierent Friend, and do not eſteem a zealous one above a 
luke-warm one 3 ſo hated both by God and Men, that the Scrip- 


_ tureſaith, God will ſpew the luke-warm out of his month, they 


being, in truth, no better than Hypocrites. Moreover, Charity, 


the ſublimeſt Vertue, and which muſt ſurvive Faith and Hope, 
| ( perfect 
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(perfe@ Fruition admitting only Love) ought to be fo extream, 
that it can never be too much; ſince we are oblig d to endanger 
our ſelves for others, and to love God more than our ſelves, and 
our neighbours as much as our ſcives, whom we'always love too 
much. | Let us ſee now, whether Juſtice loves Extremites beſt ; 
. concerning which matter, we find it faid, that the higheſt Ju- 
ſtice is the higheſt Injuſtice. Then for Chaſtity,. Is it fit for a 
Woman (thiok you) to lend one part of her honor to a Friend, 
and to keep the other? In brief, Do we not ſee that a too cir-: 
cumſped& Captain deſerves not the Name of valiant, but quits it 
for that of prudent? Andin the praGtice of Prudence, he who bal- 
ances too long, and takes not a ſpeedy Reſohition to purſue the 
ſame yet more courageoully,is abandon'd by all the World, More- 
over, the Laws of the Athenians puniſh'd thoſe that would ſwim 
between two waters, taking no fide in a publick Sedition ; as 
judging it better to fail in the choice of: the one or the other of 
ſuch parties, than to take none at all; If you haveto do with a 
Prieſt abouta Caſe of Conſcience, is any thing more infupport- 
able than to find an unrefolv'd Mind ? The ſame may be ſaid of 
an Ambiguous Lawyer and Phyfitian, who ſend back their Cli- 
entsand Patients more diflatisf'd than they came. He that ſeeks 
Employment under Grandees, muſt not boaſt of Mediocrity in 
his abilities to ſerve 3 Diligence will not admit diviſion, much 
leſs fidelity ; nothing pleaſes);but what is extream : Which poſ- 
fibly hath brought Hyperboles into ſuch credit at Court, and 
made nothing more uſual in commendations , than the: word 
Extreamly. 

' The Third faid, That fince a Defe& and an Exceſs is incident 
to all Humane Actions, Reaſon requires that we aſſign the middle 
placeto Virtue, which is defin'd by Ariſtotle, An Elective Habit 
conſiſting in a Rational Mediocrity : And if any be found that 
1ſeemto be-only in Exceſs, as Humidity in an extream Abaſling of 
of our ſetves ; Magnanimity in Courage rais'd above the greateſt 
things; yet their ſeveral circumſtances, eſpecially thoſe of their 
End, ſerve to qualifie and determine them. This Chaſtity which 
ſeems uncapable in exceſs ( fince a Virgin cannot be too chaſte ) 
yet was vicious in the Veſtals, becauſe they had an Evil End in 
Paganiſm, as it is virtuous in our Nunns. 

The Fourth ſaid, That Virtue being high and ſublime, this 
argues that it conſiſts in extremity ; as alſo do all the Theologi- 
cal Virtues ; Charity , as is above declar'd ; Faith, the leaſt 
doubtings wherein are criminal ; and Hope, which never wavers. 
So likewiſe do the Cardinal Virtues, amongſt which the inflexi- 
ble Juſtice of Cato and Ariſtides , far ſurpaſleth in dignity the ac- 
 commodementsand wayes of Accord of Arbitrators, which al- 
wayes need a ſupream Authority to be authoriz'd and executed. 
Hence a ſevere Judge of theſe times having remitted alittle of 
his ordinary ſeverity, to comply with the Humors of the Age, 
was ſaid, To have become a Man ; as if he had been Divine be- 
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fore. As for Temptrance, Chaſtity which is a Species thereof, 
is more laudable and better merits the name of Vertue in a Vir- 
ginthenina Wife; and the abſtinence of S. Nicholas who is ſaid 
to have faſted from the Nurle's Breaſt, or that of S. $4207 Sty- 
lites was much more vertuous than ordinary Faſtings. In brief, 
Prudence, though it reach us to keep the middle every where, 
yet is deipis'd when accounted indifierent. Moreover, by the 
Reaſon of Contraries, Vertue mult confift in extremities. be- 
cauſe Vice does fo; and if Vertue ſhould confilt in the middle 
(which partakes of the nature of the extreams) it ſhould be com- 
poſed w 
the vileſt part of the World, is inthe midſt; and Heaven, the 
nobleſt, at the extremities, which are -the circumferences. 
Otherwiſe we might with ſome probability render.the ſame rea- 
fon that a Satyre of theſe times did, why there are ſo few vertu- 
ous perſons now-a-days3 Becauſe, faith he, Envious Antiquity 
lacd Vertuein the middle which is a point, and a point is im- 
poſhible to be found. | 
The Fifth ſaid, That we muſt diſtinguiſh Moral vertues froni 
Theological. The former confift in mediocrity, but not the 


—— 


later 3 and are thereforecall'd ſupernatural as not only attaining 


but ſurpaſſing the bounds of Nature ; yet every moderate mo- 
ral action is not vertuous, nor every cxtream vicious. For ſome 
are always Vice hoy little ſover you take of them 3 as Adulrery, 
Homicide, and Theft ; others, always Vertue in whatever cx- 
tremity they be found z as Temperance and Fortitude. And 
becauſe Action, wherein Vertue confiſts, is of particular things, 
this is beſt verifi'd by examples. Thus Liberality isa mean be- 
tween Avarice and Prodigality ; the Avarous being exceſhve in 
receiving and defective 1n giving 3 the Prodigal, on the contra- 
ry, exceſſive in giving and defective in receiving. Magnifi- 
cence hath the ſame reſpect to great expences that Liberality 
hath to leſs. The regular deſire of moderate Honors hath for 
its extreams, Contempt of Honor and Ambition 3 Magnificence 
hath the like, in reference to great honors. Manſuetude or 
Clemency is between Choler which is offended with every 
thing, and Stupidity which is offended with nothing : Veract- 
ty, between Boaſting and Diflimulation ; Facetiouſneſs , be- 
tween Bouffonry and Ruſticity ; Amity , between Flattery, 
Morofity and Pratling ; Modeſty between Fear and Impudence. 
Indignation to ſee the wicked abuſe Fortune , between Envy 
which 1s troubled at the proſperity both of good and bad, and 
Malevolence which rejoyces at the harm of both ; Sufferance, 
between Softneſs and Inſenſtbility 3 Prudence,between Stupidity 
and Craft. In ſhort, all Vertues will be found thus, and have 
their extreams, although their names are not always eafie 
to exprels. | | 
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two extream Vices; which 1s abſurd. Sothe Earth, . 
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CONFERENCE CLXXLI. 


Whether the Imagination be ableto produce and 
cure Diſeaſes. 


$ Health is a natural Diſpoſition fit for performing the ſeve- 
A ral operations of the Bodie's Organs, and conſiſting in the 
due temper of the Similar parts, the Symmetry ofthe Organical, 


and the union of both together; ſo a Diſeaſe is a diſpoſition 


contrary to nature, hindering the fame Functions by deſtroying 
the Temperament of the firſt Qualities , the proportion and 
laudable conformation of the Organs; .and the Union of both z 
whence ariſe three ſorts of Diſeaſes, 'viz. Intemperies, 111 Con- 
formation, and Solution of Continuity. Now the Queſtion is, 
Whether the Imagination can of it ſelf hinder the ordinary 
Functions of the Similar parts, by deſtroying the harmony and 
temper of the four firſt Qualities , which is the "mg 4,m0 of 
their ations 3 as alſo thoſe of the Organical parts, by changing 


" the natural Figure, Magnitude, Number and Situation of rheſe 


Parts, and the ation of both by the diflolution and divorce of 
them aſunder. Diſeaſes of bare Intemgerature, which is either 


' ſimple or with matter, the Imagination'way produce by moving 


the Spirits and Humorsz which it bath power to do. For the 
Spirits being aerious and naturally very hot, when they are ſent 
by a ſtrong Imagination into ſome part, they may ſo heat it as 
by the exceſs of their heat to deſtroy the temper of fuch part ; 
as Anger ſometimes heats the Body into a Fever. And as the 


too great concourſe of theſe Spirits makes hot intemperatures, 


ſo their abſence from other parts cauſes cold Diſeaſes; as cru- 
dities and indigeſtions, familiar to ſuch as addict themſelves to 
Study and Meditation after Meat ; the Spirits which ſhould 
ſerve for ConcoCtion being carry'd from the Stomack to the 
Brain. Inlike manner, the Imagination having dominion over 
the Humors, which it moves by mediation of the Spirits ; as 
Joy, Shame, and Anger bring blood and heat into the Face and 
outward parts; and Fear and Sadneſs give them a contrary mo- 
tion 3 it appears that it hath power to produce Maladies of In- 
temperies with matter by the fluxion or congeſtion of the Hu- 
mors into ſome part, and out of their natural ſeat. But if the 
Phanſie can diſorder the work of Conformation in another body 
then its own (as that of an Infant, whoſe marks and defects 
wherewith he is born, are efte&ts of his Mothers Phanfie) much 
more may it cauſe the ſame diforder in its own Body, whereun- 
toit 1s more nearly conjoyn'd, Wherefore, ſince it can de- 
ſtroy the temper of the Similar parts and the harmony of the 


Organs, it may alſo cauſe Diſeaſes, and by the ſame means 
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cure them too : for if contraries be cur'd by their contraries, 
then it may cure a cold diſtemper by producing a hot one; and 


if it hath power to cauſe by motion of the humors an obſtrudi- 


on in ſome part, it may by the ſame means return them to their 
natural place, and cure ſuch obſtruction. *Twas to the Phanſfie 
that the cure of thoſe Splenerick perſons is tobe attributed, who 
were cur'd by the touch of the great Toe of Pyrrhus's left Foot ; 
and we fee many Cures wrought by Amulets, Periapts, and 


_ other like Remediesz which having no vertue in themſelves tg 


produce ſuch an effe&, rhe ſame mult be referr'd to ſome other 
cauſe. Now none hath more empire then the Imagination over 
the Spirits and other Humours , wherein almoſt all Diſeaſes 
conſiſt. 

The Second ſaid, That the Imagination being a ſimple Cogno- 
ſcitive Power cannot of itſelf produce the effects that are aſcrib'd 
toit. For all Cognitionis Paſſion, and to know isto ſuffer and 
receive the Species of the thing that is to be known, whoſe im- 
preſſion made upon the Organs of Senſe is by them carry'd to the 
Imagination, which judges thereof upon their report. More- 
over, there isthis notable difference between the Senſitive or 
Cognoſcitive Powers, and the Vegetative or Motive which are 
deſtitute of all Cognition, that the latter are active out of them- 
ſelves and operate upon the Members, which the Motive Fa- 
culty moves with full power, and upon the aliments which the 


Vegetative Faculties (as the Nutritive and Audtive) alter and 


turn into the nature of the parts. ' But the Senſitive Faculties 
and all other Cogniſcitive Powers have no real ſenſible action. 
They are active indeed fo far as they are pbwers iſluing from ve- 
ry perfect Forms, but their ations are immanent and produce 


. nothing beyond themſelves, and conſequently can have no in- 


fluence abroad. : So that the Imagination cannot ' immediately 
and of its own nature produce either a Diſeaſe or Health in the 


. Body, but only by means of the Motive Power or Senfitive Ap- 


petite, the Paſſions whereof are acknowledg'd by Phyfitians to 


bethe external cauſes of Diſeaſes.. If the Phanfie could pro- 


duce any thing, it ſhould be by help of the Species it is impreg- 
nated withall 3 which being extracted from things, ſome think 
that they eminently contain the vertues of the objects from 
whence they ifſue and whereof they are Pictures, and that 
hence it 15 that the Teeth are ſet on edge upon the hearing of 
grating ſounds, that the ſight of a Potion purges many, and that 
of ſalt things makes.the Stomack riſe in others, and that 
the thought of the Plague oftentimes propagates it more then 
the corruption of the Air. Nevertheleſs theſe effects proceed 
only from the various motion of Heat and the Spirits caus'd by 
the Appetite and the Motive Power, which are diſtin& from 
the Imagination. For-if the Species had the ſame power with 


the objects from which they iſſue, they would not be perfeCtive 


but deſtructive of their Organs 3 the Species of Heat would burn 
Kk 2 the 
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the Brain, thatof. Cold would coolit, both would deſtroy it; 
which is contrary to experience. For though Heat and Cold are 
contraries in Nature, yet they are not ſo inthe Underſtanding, 
but rather friendly ; the one contributing' to' the knowledg'of 
the other ; and. the end of Intentional © Species 1s not to 
alter , but onely to repreſent the objects whereof they are 
copies. ets 4 11, | 

The Third ſaid ; That Ariftotle hath built his Phyſhhoguomy 
upon the great connection and ſympathy of the Soul with the _ 
Body, which is ſuch , that the one cauſeth»confiderable changes 
inthe other: To which purpoſe the Soul: employes no other 
more effectual inſtrument then the Imagination. - Which power 
of the Soul upon the Body is evinc'd by the mighty effects of 
_ thePaſſions, ceſpecially of Fear , Love, and Anger ; Fear ha- 
ving kill'd many , as particularly St. #ahier before the ſtroke of 
the Executioner : On which accountit'is alſo that Mirth is com- 
mended for one of the beſt preſervatives from the Plague. And 
we ſee that Fear and belngd are no leſs thecaufes then the infal- 
lible figns of the Diſeaſe call'd Melancholy. The ſame is further 
verified by the ſtrange Hiſtories of thoſe, who being become lick 
by Fancy, could not be cur'd but by curing the Fancy firſt ; the 
Remedy being to be of the ſame kinde with the Diſeaſe. Thus 
he who fancy'd he had no head,could not be reftor'd to his right 
ſenſe till the Phyſician clapping a leaden Cap upon him, left him 
to complain a while of the Head-ache. .zAnd another, who ha- 
ving {tudy'd Phylick alittle, and took up a conceit that he had 
a prodigious excreſcence in his Izteſtinum Refum, could not be 
cur'd till the Chirurgeon had made ſemblance of cauterizing 
it. Another Gentleman who durſt not piſs for fear of cauſing an 
univerſal Deluge , was cur'd of his conceit by the Countrey 
peoples crying out, Fire, and deſiring him to quench it. In 
like manner another believing himſelf dead would not eat , and 
had dy'd in good earneſt, had not his Nephew (who was repor- 
ted dead_) come into his Chamber ina winding Sheet , and fal- 
len to eat before his Uncle ,. who thereupon did the like. And 
to gono further, the tying of the Codpiece-point is accounted 
an effect of the Fancy , and is cur'd by curing the Fancy alone. 
So likewiſe a Lord of Quality falling fick accidentally in a poor 
Village, and complaining leſs of his Malady then that he ſhould 
dye withouta Phyfician : no other expedient was found but to 
cloath his Cook in the Curates Gown; upon which he preſently 
became half cur'd : but cauſing the Curtains to be undrawa that 
he might the better ſee to thank his Door , he diſcover'd the 
deceit , and fell fick again more dangerouſly then before : his 
imagination thus producing the effects both of ſickneſs and re- 
covery. | 
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CONFERENCE CL XXII.” C ee 
Of Faſcination, or Bewitc bins, T = 


Aſcination or Bewitching is the doing of hurt t9,one by 


ſight, without Contact mediate or 1mmediateg to deny 


which, is to deny common experience, the verdi& of all Ahti- 
quity, of the Learned , and of the Holy Scripture it ſelf. Fhe 
manner of it is vulgarly thought to be x Bag namely, when one, 
malicioully , and with a dangerous eye. beholding. ſome. fair 
Child, (whole tenderneſs of body makes it moxe ſubject rajhurt 
then a ſtronger perſon) hurts it by commending it 3 which Sor- 
cery is thought to be render'd inefteCtual by making Children 
wear about their Necks ſome preſervatives, ridiculous indeed, 
yet much in uſe , particularly amongſt the Spaniards; ſuch as 
the figure of a thumb between the two fore-fmgers inthe form 
obſerv'd in making a fig for one; *tis alſo a praftice to make ſuch 
a fig when they riſe in the morning, and to ſpit three times in the 
boſom. Now this kinde of Faſcination the Poet extends even 
to Beaſts, in the common Verſe, 


Neſcio quis teneros ocults mihi faſcinat agnos. 


Some refer it to Antipathy, as oO do the Baſtlisk's killing at a 
diſtance, and the hoarſenefs caus'd by fight of a Wolf." Plutarch 
in the fifth Book of his Sy-:poſeacks faith , That ſome hurt:their 
Parents and Friends with their Eyes alone ; and he relates a {to- 
ry of one Entelidas , who (like a ſecond Narciſns) perceiving 
himſelf handſome ina Fountain, thereupon loſt both his health 
and his beauty : whence he concludes, that ſuch Faſcination 
procceds not alwayes from Envy , but he refers the cauſe tothe 
perverſe cuſtom ſome get of doing miſchief, which being turn'd 
into nature, becomes as neceſlary to them as tis to a bowl ta roll. 
Others think it an effect purely natural z as a Blear. Eye infects 
the beholder with the ſame evil; and Plutarch faith, He ſaw 
certain ancient people call'd Thibiz, who by their aſpeC hurt not 
onely Children, but perfect men : the viſual rayes being render'd 
more active by the evil habit of thoſe that have intention to 
hurt out of envy, which is diſcern'd commonly by frequent be- 
holding the proſperity of a hated perfon z . whence comes the 
word Invidere. An example whereof isſecninthe little Bird 
call'da Witwal, which becomes fick by the fight of one that 
hath the Jaundiesz whereof the Bird being preſently conſcious 
ſhuts its eyes upon ſuch a perſons approach, ';For the poiſon -1s 
communicated onely to ſuch as are fitto receive it , even at fur- 
ther diſtance then fe reacheth Babylonian' Naptha., And, they 


Lak che Envy, or ſore other paſſion, | increa es Its aGtivity, - 
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ſoul promoting the operations of the body z as the imagination 
excites love, and eager Dogs ſometimes become blinde through 
the violence wherewith they purſue their Game. This opinion 
is backt by the obſervation of menſtrous women , whoſe aſpett 
alone taints a Looking-glaſs; and alſo by the effedts wn "am 
from the paſſion of Love, the cauſe whereof is attributed to the 
Eyes, which are ſometimes ſo diforder'd by erotical Folly , that 
they fee not the objedts before them, which cannot be attributed 
to beauty alone, conſidering that the faireſt women have otten- 
times leaſt power to attract Lovers by their looks ; whence ſome 
are found more dangerous to behold then others. Befides, Plu- 
tarch, Ariſtotle, and Heliodorus, who confirm this Faſcination, 
(which is deriv'd from the word Bacxar'yuy to Envy)in Dext.28.56. 
This word is us d and tranſlated by St. Aſtiz, Faſcination;and the 
Chaldeans call'd it an evil-Eye,as elſewhere that Eye of the envi- 
ous Hireling is ſo term'd. But St. Pax ſpeaks plainly of it, Gal.3.1. 
aſking the Galatians , Who hath bewitched or faſcinated you not 
to obey the Truth 2 Which St. Anſeln interprets thus , Who hath 
hurt you by a livid and envious bebolding of your perfe@ion , or 
(like Enchanters) hath deluded you and made you ſee one thing 
for another 2 And Tertullian faith , That Faſcination, which fo 
followeth Praiſe, that the one is taken for the other, is a work 
of the Devil , and ſometimes alſo a puniſhment of God upon 
ſuch as forget themfelves through vanity. 

The Second faid , That Faſcination in the vulgar ſenſe, is not 
onely poſſjble but natural, though the cauſe be occult; as alſo 
are __— and electrical attractions. T hus maleficiated per- 
ſons infect by inſenſible tranſpiration what they wear about 
themſelves: whereunto the eye's ſtructure and temper renders it 
the fitteſt part of the body 3 whence , beſides Diſeaſes of the 
eyes, we ſee Tears eafily draw others from thoſe that behold 
them ſhed. Plny relates that the Tribalians and Illyrians when 
angry, Kill'd people by their aſpet alone. And 0/ans, That the 
ſame is done at this day in ſome Notthern Nations. *'Tis read 
of Tiberius that his eyes ſparkled in the night, inſomuch that a 
Souldier dy'd by beholding him. And Pyrrhus fo terrifi'd an- 
other , who came to diſpatch him, that onely by looking up- 
on him, he render'd him unable to touch him : For, whether vi- 
fion be by Emiſſion (asthe Platoniſts hold) the Rayes will car- 
ry with them the qualities of the Eye that emits them 3 or by - 
Reception (as Ariflotle will have it) the colours reſulting from the 
impreſſion of the qualities of a viſible obje&t will not be deſti- 
tute of the ſame qualities; or partly by emiſſion, and partly by 
reception (according to Galen) the rencontre of both ſorts of 
Rayes cannot but be of great efficacy, eſpecially when animated 
by the Paſſions of Choler , which enflames them, or of Envy, 

which envenoms them. 
The Third faid, That there are two forts of Faſcination, the 
one natural, performed by natural means, as venomous and ma- 
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lignant qualities, which are ſent from one body to another, and 
infect the ſame by their malignity ; the other ſupernatural and 
diabolical, perform'd by ſecret means, whereby the vulgar be- 
lieve that Witches can make ſick whom they pleaſe by touching, 
beholding, and ſpeaking to them 3 whichthree wayes they em- 
ploy to bewitch thoſe to whom they defire miſchief. The firſt 
fort of Faſcination 1s poſſible , and is founded upon the Antipa- 
pathy and Contrariety which is found between almoſt all Bo- 
dies; ſo that even the ſhadows'of ſome Trees are noxious to 
ſome Animals, asthat of the Yewto Man, and that of the Aſh 
ro Serpents. The Fig-Tree appeaſes the madneſs of the Bull 
when heis ty'd to it, by exciding of certain vaporous ſpirits, 
which entring into him temper and reduce him-:to moderation : 
and from the ſame reaſon meat hang'd on a F ig-Tree becomes 
more tender and delicate, to wit , by attenuating its grofler 
parts. For the heat of every living body inceſflantly railing, 
and ſending forth vapors and fpirits , when: theſe ſpirits meet 
others like themſelves, they ſerve them inſtead of a recruit, and 
increaſe the good diſpolition of the body wherein they are. And 
'tis this way that 01d women prejudice the health of Children, 
whilſt cheir vapid ſpirits are imbib'd by the tender ſkin of the 
Infants , and ſo corrupting the humors, diſorder their natural 
functions. Hence alſo conſumptive perſons give their diſeaſe to 
ſuch as breathe near them 3 and ſolikewiſe all contagious and oc- 
cult maladies are communicated by one morbid ſubjeR, to an- 
other diſpos'd to receive the ſame affetion. But the latter fort 
of Faſcination , whereby common people think that not onely 
men and Animals may be kill'd, but alſo plants dry'd up, ſtreams 
ſtopt, ſtones broken 1n pieces, and the like 3 is no-wile in the 
pov:cr of nature, whatever the Arabians ſay , who aſcribe all 
theſe effects to imagination , whoſe power they equal to that of 
Intelligences , whoare able to move the whole Univerſe. For 
if it doth nothing of it (elf in its proper body , where it ſimply 
reccives the ſpucies of things, it muſt do leſs withour its precinG. 
Moreover , tis impoſlible for a ſound man to make another ſick, 
becauſe he cannot give what himſelf hathnot 3 they, in whom 
by an extraordinary corruption the blood , feed , or other hu- 
mors have acquir'd a venomous quality , being neceſlarily fick. 
So that 'tis a pare work of Devils, who knowing the properties 
of things, apply the ſamereally tothe parts of the body with- 
out our privity , whilſt they amuze our ſenſes with other ob- 
jets, as the aſpect of another perſan , or ſome ſuch infignificant 
thing. Beſides that, children being apt to loſe their fleſh upon 
unapparent cauſes, ſuch a change may be purely natural , whilſt 
itis by miſtake charg'd upon a ſtrangers praiſes of the Infant, 
who muſt neceſlarily grow worſe, becaule it cannot become 
better. 
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CONFERENCE CLXXIII. 


Of Amulets ; and whether Diſeaſes are curable by Words, 
T ickets, or other things hang 'd at the Neck or applyed 
to the body of the Diſcaſed. 


His Queſtion depends upon the Precedent ; for if 'tis pol- 

- © fible to make a perſon ſick by the Aſpect alone, it may 
ſeem alſo poſſible to cure him by Contact alone. In the exam- 
ining of the matter, we mult diſtinguiſh, as elſewhere alfo, ſu- 
pernatural cures from thoſe which come to paſs according to the 
courſe of nature. Of the former ſort are all the Miracles of 
the Holy Scripture, and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, thoſe which Gods 
power manifeſts in all times by his Saints, and the cure which he 
hath reterv'd to our Kings by their fole Touch. Some cure may 
likewiſe happen naturally by the pronouncing of words, when 
the Patients-Fancy fs ſo ſtrong that it hath power enough over 
his body tointroduce ſome notable change thereinz whence that 
Phyſician-cures moſt, in whom moſt confide. Thus I have ſeen 
ſome perſons eas'd of the Tooth-ache, upon ſticking a knife in a 
Tree, and pronouncing ſome barbarous words. Bur it falls out 
oftentimes, that the effe&t of one cauſe is attributed to another. 
Such was the cure of a Gentleman of the Ligue, whom the late 
King Herry the IV. ſurprized tn the Town of Loges as he was ſhi- 
vering with a Quartain Ague , and the King in Rallery ſent him 
a Receipt againſt his Ague; the fight whereof preſently cur'd 
him, through the fear he had of that unexpetted approach. So 
alſo many remedies act by ſome occult property, as Pzony hung 
about Childrens necks againſt the Epilepfy 3 and Quick-filver ap- 
ply'd upon the Breaſt, or hung in a Quill, is beliey'da preſerva- 
tive againſt the Peſtzlence : all precious ſtones are thought to 
have ſome vertue againft ſome indifpoſition of the body or 
minde: The Eaple-ſtone apply'd to the Arm retains the child. 
inthe Womb ; and to the knee, facilitates Delivery : Coral and 
the Jaſper ſtop Blood : the Nephitick Stone is conceiy'd to void 
the Gravel of the Kidneyes 3 the hinder foot of a Hare carry'd 
in the Pocket cures the Sciatica of the fame fide from which it 
was taken. For, Remedies whofe ſole application cures by their 
penetrating and ſenfible vertue arenot of this rank. Thus, if 
, Quick-filver apply'd cures the Pox'by caufing a Flux at the 
mouth', it muſt not be term'd an Amuletz nor Cantharides, 
when apply'd , as velicatory , they cauſe Urine ; nor 
Epithemes apply'd to the Heart or Liver : but herbs and 
other things laid to the Patients wriſt may beſo ſtyl'd , when 
they have no manifeſt qualities proper againſt an Ague. 
The Queſtion therefore is, Whether ſuch Applications, Suſpen- 
ſons, and Wearings, have any Natural Effect; I conceive, they 
have 
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have not. For a Natural Action requires not only ſome Mathe- 
matical or Phyſical Contact, bur alſoa proportion between rhe 
Cauſe and its Effect. Now what proportion can there be be- 
tween a Prayeror other Speech (moſt commonly inſtgnificative) 
and the Cure of a Diſeaſe, much leſs between a little Ticket, or 
other ſuſpended Body; and an Ague ? what isfaid of the weapon- 
ſalve, bcing either fabulous or diabolical, and alwayes ſuperſti- 
tioys 3 as the PhylaQteries of the Jews were. Although this 
Error 1s ſo ancient that the Greek Athlete were wont to arm 
themſclves with ſuch things againſt ſluggiſhneſs, of which trifles, 
their Adverfarics alſo m—_ a to overcome themin Wraſtling ; 
and at this day, ſome wear certain Chracters about them, that 
they may winat play. In like manner, the Romans hung Amu- 
lets about their Children's necks, which they call'd Prefifcini, 
and Faſcini, and made of Jet ; as the Spaniards make them at 
preſent. To which, to attribute'any power ypon the account 


. of their Form, Number, or other regard beſide their Matter, 


is an Error as great in Philoſophy!, as it would be impiety and 
contempt of the Church to extend his concluſion to Aemns De?'s, 
Reliques, and other facred things, whoſe ſo continual Effect 
cannot be queſtion'd but by the prophane and heretical. 

The Second ſaid, That by the Doctrine lately publiſh'd in the 
Treatife of Taliſmans, it appears, that not only Matter, but alſo 
Figure, Number, and other correſpondences with the Celeſtial 
Bodies have ſome efficacy ; which toqueſtion, becauſe we know 
not the manifeſt Cauſe, would be too great preſumption, Yea, 
I would not call all ſuch Effe&s Supernatural, fince there are ſo 
many things feaſible, whereof we know not the Cauſe. And as 
to the Supernatural Effetts of Amulets, they are oftwo ſorts : 
For either they are perform'd by the favour and bleſſing of God, 
who redoubles, yea, heightens to a ſeemingly unpoſhble de- 
gree, the Effects of Natural Cauſes, or elſe changes them : Or 
they are cffected by help of the Evil Spirit , who isthe Ape 
of Divine Actions. As then, in conſequence of the Sacraments, 
God's Graces are conferr'd upon Chriſtians, ſo the Devil agrees 
with the Sorcerer or Magician, that as often as he ſhall make 
ſuch a ſign, or ſpeak fuch a word, ſuch an Efeect ſhall follow ; 
whence 'tis no wonder if the Devil, though inclin'd ſolely to 
Evil, ſometimes does good, as healing a Diſeaſe by applying 
true Natural Agents to Patients, re. 6 to accuſtom the Sor- 
cerer to give credit to his words. Thus an Italian having fold 
a familiar Spirit, bethought himſelf toput a great Spider in a 
box, and yet he that bought it found the ſame uſe and benefit 
of it which he defir'd. 

The Third faid, That without recurring to good or bad 
ages whoſe powerful EffeAs cannot be queſtion'd but by 
Miſcreants', we find ſomething in the ordinary courſe of natu- 
ral things that makes for Amulets , the Antiquity whereof is 


teſtif'd by that ſaying of a Roman, who being ſick, and atk'd 
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how he did;-an{wer'd his Friend, thus :. You may- ſee how ill F 
am by. this Ticket,,which, L have.ſufjerd to be.put about-my 
Neck : intimating that:.he muſt needs> be ivery fick; .to-fuffer it, 
ſince he gave nq credito. it, And yet Confidence-js anectflary 
condition for! the makiog-Amulets! efficacious. For as the be- 
liefof ficknels oftentimes makes people: fickiindeed 3/-foan-Opt- 
nion that they; ſhall be cur'd; by-taeh an/AGtion,. Writing; or 
Word, 15; capable-to.work, a Cure itt thoſe, whoſe Minds have 
great power-over their Bodies : Which Opinion, being founded 
only. upon the Word, Writing, qr the applying of an Herb to 
the Patient's. Wriſt , or. other, : ſuch, Conceipt ,. #he-ſame -can- 
not be, term'd. other, than an{Amulkt., | Beſides, /twere a great 
raſhneſs to. conclude, that there 1s,.no/Connexion'.or neoeflary 
Conſequence! between Words and Effects ;{ince the ſame is found 
by Experience : Ana Words arethelignes and images of things, 
and . conſequently, have , ſome..;proportion.' beeween them. 
Whence.poſlibly ,, they that. hunt. the Hyzna' cry contimally, 
I do not.ſce her, till ſhe be enter'd-4nto the toil, which ſhe doth 
boldly upon Confidence of that Speech 3 and:.when they cry, 
do ſee her, iſhe. endeayors to fly.and get-out. of: theNet;-but-in- 
tangles her ſelf further thereinz And mold time Gardnerscurs'd 
Pariley as they ſow'd.it, to: make it ſpringup the ſooner. Hence 
alſo the very. paming-of filthy; things, ;eipectally when we are 
eating, turns our Stomackss and the mention of heinous Crimes 
makes us frown... And: teſt this ſhopld be attributed to:Phanſte 
alone, which.is prov'd before-not ta be attive,but only cognoſci- 
tive,we find that Serpents are charmed by words; and: Heſiod hath 
2 Verſe to, drive away Cantharidesz and Shepherds affirm, that 
according :to. the diyerſity..of- certain Words , breeding Mares 
bring forth-either Malesor Females. | 
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CONFERENCE CLX/X IV. 


Whether Fruition dimimſhes Lowe. 


He Ignorance of the Definition of Love, ſeems to have 
occaſion'd this Queſtion. For fince the Paſſions are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd only by the various apprehenſion of Good andEvil; 
Hope , reſpecting good abſent ; Love, that which is preſent 3 
(whence *tis ſeldom without ſome inward joy, and Lovers would 
not be freed from their Paſſion, though they complain of it ) 
co queſtion, Whether we love what wepoſleſs, is to queſtion, 
Whether Love be Love. Beſides, Love being not of things 
unkfiown, it follows that the more we know, the more we love 
that which is amiable ( as we do by poſleſling it) for we cannot 
jadge of that which we poſlefs not, [Tn by Þ report of others, 
which 1s commonly lyable to fallacy, according to the ſeveral 
intereſts of the Reporters: Which will appear better by the 


compariſon 
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compariſon of one that prefers a Picture before what it repre- 
ſents. For what -proportion+there 1s between the Picture of 
a Miſtreſs, and the Miſtreſs her felf; the ſame is found between 
ſach Miſtreſs whilſt ſhe permits-her-Servant no privacy, and -her 
ſelf when ſhe is married to him. the Actions ofthe one. being 
but the ſhadow and Picture of thoſe of the other, - which are .di(- 
cover'd in their {implicity by fruition. We may fay therefore. 
that the Paſſion betore Enjoyment, is Defire 3 but Poſleffion + \ 
alone is capable to produce true Love.  Belides, the perfteftion 
of each thing. compleats it, and places it in its higheſt point, 
inſtead of Sa it 3 ſo likewiſe Enjoyment, which 1s: the 
perfeftion of Love, and the ſole Butt it aims at, doth not ex-: 
tinguiſh it. : As one delightful meal may appeale preſent hunger, 
but with-all it incites us rather to deſire another than to 
diſguſt it. renee 3 

The Second ſaid, Did we not converſe with things altogether 
imperfect, Pofleſiion would encreaſe Love, becauſe ir would ſee 
new perfeCtions in the thing belov'd : But on the contrary, 
common Experience teaches us the imperfection of what, before 
Enjoyment, we accounted highly of 3' and ſo our Love of it 
comes to be diminiſh'd. Beſides, difficult things being the faireſt, 
and contrarily brave things, whoſeacquiſition 1s cafie,contemn'd, 
(witneſs the Orders of Knight-hood and other Honors , which 
have been made rare, only that they might be the more amiable) 
it follows that we leſs love what we have inour power, than 
what we have not ; Humane weaknels being ſoon weary of 
every thing, and naturally carry-d to change : But we cannot 
be weary oft things not in our power, and, conſequently, we 
| muſt eſteem them more than what we poſlels, the familiarneſs 
whereof, is apt to breed Contempt of it in us : Beſides that, 
the Mind is prone to ſeek what it wants, and to eſteem the con- 
dition of another above its own. Thus the Ox would tain 
gallop like the Horſe, whoon the other fide envies his labour 
at the Plough 3 and every one takes more pleaſure in ſpeaking 
of what he leaſt underſtands, and about the profeſſion of others, 
than about his own. Yea, Experience ſhews us, that Lovers re- 
linquiſh both the thing and name of Servants, as ſoon as-they 
are marry'd. Whence a late Poet. ſpeaking of his Miſtreſs, 
faid, He knew no way to moderate the exceflive Love he had 
for her, but by marrying her. | 

The Third ſaid, That true Love muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from 
falſe ; this latter decreaſing by fruition, whereas the former is 
_ encreas'd byit 3 as alſo we muſt diſtinguiſh of Subjeds that are 
lov d. Thoſe that deſerve not to be fo, ate like coarle Pictures 
which require to be beheld at a diſtance and.in a certain{tation, 
becauſe neerneſs diſcovers their defe&ts whereas the nearer an 
excellent and well drawn picce is beheld, the more it is eſteem'd. 
Beſides, a difference. muſt be made between, what is practis'd 
and what ought to; be praftis'd, The defeGts of the perſon lo- 
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ving are not to be imputed to the thing loved; and: therefore 
the Queſtion ſhould not be whether Enjoyment diminiſhes, bur 
whether it ought to diminiſh Lovez:as indeed it neither ought 
nor doth in'things truly amiable ;- for the more they are known, 
the more they-endear themſelves. As therefore the more the 
Sun ripens 4 Grape, the fweeter it is >: and yetione- in a Fever 
thinks it bitter and-prefers Verjuice before 1t ; -which: neverthe- 
leſs, makes us not concludeVerjuice the fweeter of the two :'So 
the diſguſt of a Lover-is not to be :1mpured tothe thing lov'd, 
but is indeed an argument of his own-imperfe&tion:: 

The Fourth-faid, If the diminution of Love upon enjoyment 
were a fign of weakneſs of judgment, Women wouldnot be (as 
they are) more conſtant then Men after the ſame : as we ſee, 
more Men deſert the Love of Women, -then- on the contrary. 
Witneſs. the ſtory of Dewophoor after. enjoymentof the King of 
Thrace's Daughter, who fell into deſpair upon his departure, as 
Medea did upon that of Jaſow ,-and Dido upon that of her 
Aneas, The cauſe whereof feems not imputable to feminine 
Pudor, as if having yielded themſelves to one-man they could 
not keep their honour unleſs they keep their affeCtion : but the 
reaſon is, becauſe Men. are more perfe& then Women and find 
more cauſes in them for change: . Yet I conceive that the aug- 
mentation or diminution'of Love ariſeth not from enjoyment 3 
as appears by Friendſhip, which is contracted only after long 
converſe, and;the eating of'many buſhels of Salt together (as 
the Proverb ſpeaks) ſo-tar isa thorough knowledg, Gck as En- 
=p joyment t giv -us;" from diminiſhingit. Not to mention the ex- 
 / amples of many married<ouples,” who if occafion were offer'd, 
wouldinot ſtickto' imitatethe noble contention of Gracchns and 
Cornelia, and ehuſe todye one for the other. 

The Fiftb-ſaid; Thar if 'Fruition diminiſhes Love, it muſt be 
the fault either of the Lover, or the thing lov'd. Not thefirſt ; 
for he is always the ſame: perſon, and fruition renders his object 
more ſenſible, ;'and conſequently more amiable to him. Nor the 
latter 5 -finde thevery-imperfetions'of the thing lov'd ſeem fo 
many perfe@ions:tohim that loves it, 5 


f ) Balbinumgue ſue dele@at polypus Agna, a 


Thus alſo the. imperfeQions of Children diminiſh not their Pa- 
rents Jove, but-by the help of compaſſion augment the ſame 3 
Grandfathers commonly :love their Childrens Children more 
tenderly then their owns and amongſt their own, 'the youngeſt. 
Which holds-nor only-in this kind: of work, but in all others; 
bad Painters having no-lefs kindneſs for their own pieces then 
Apeles could have for his: 2q | | 271011 
" The Sixthſaid, That'the Queſtion may be determin'd by di- 
ſtinguiſhing the ſorts of | Love. Impetuous Love, ſuch as is 
found in Yottth and the: Poets deſcribe, ſfwells(like Torrents) 
by , 
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by reſiſtance, and-languiſhes by liberty. | Regular and ſober 


| Love,:ſuchasisfound in cipe years; towards deſerving ſubjects, 


and eſpecially divine-things, 'eacreaſes (like Rivers)by' the ac- 
ceſſion of: new Notions, 5 asio many tew Springs; till: it end ina 
boundleſs Ocean; :-Either forti receives augmentation or dimi- 


nution according; tothe diverſity of the mitids-affeftedi there- 


with the weak, as Jefs capable of underſtanding the inconve- 
niences of+ this impetuous paſſion, (which 'maſtering all the 
reſt, deprives'them of the:uſe of Reaſon; 'and retidersthem un- 
profitable toorher aQjons of life) coritinue Jonger- before rt 
come to themſelves andquic this trouble. Hence Women, and 
of them the leaſt judicious; are conceiv'd to-teratn'this paſſion 
longeſt, evenaſter pofteſhionof what theylov'd/"'The'contra- 
ry happens m-the otherilove, 'whereinthemore'we'enjoy; the 
more we areenflam'dtofurtherpurſares of kijowledg. 
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Whether twere bett#r to know alt that men now know, 
or all. that they ignore. .1, 16 


COYOTE G3 CLDEEINN HHDESIT'% "£9 92> FE: 
| One:doubts: but- there are ſtil things tobe:knowny and 


v coriſcquently;: Sciences to be attained. Bat! if we will 
ſtand to-the-wileman's ſentence; Fhat/;all known'Seiences are 
vanity (that is :to- ſay, Nothing),the Queſtion: will ſoon” be 


voided, there being no compariſonbetween' Nothing and'Some- 


thing. Moreover, there being no;Science withour Demonſtra- 
tion., 'and very tew' or: no Demonſtrations in anyDiſcipline, 
which themſelves are founded upon/Prinerplesnotdemonſtrable, 
which nevertheleſs ought to. be knowm 3: it follows that: there 1s 
no Science, andthat we:know but one thing with Pythagorss,' to 
wit, That we know nothings- And; Pyrobe went further 3 not 
allowing that men know themſelves ignorant; bur that t 
muſt be contented to doubt of it, yea and to doubt of their ve- 
ry doubting. Accordinglyweſee that-noreaſonisever ſo ſtrong 
but ſome other may be found that thwarts1t 3 and in all Diſci- 
plines the moſt ſkillful arethe'moſt unrefolv'd and-fartheſt from 
that Scholaſtick-temerity.3-which- boaſts of knowing every thing, 
and neyer doubes of any thing's like thoſe young Captainsthat 
make head upon every occaſion; whereas: your: veterans' are 
moreſober. So'likewiſe the moſt{killful Phyſicians are always 
leaſt baſty in their Judgments: and'Preſcriptionss and/ Lawyers 
the more practiſe and experience they:have; 'the'more contrary 
prefidents they find inthe ſame caſe.» Ifyou alcend-to Divinity 
there you will find more-jgtorance than any where elſe! yea 
Ignorance is the firſt degree,' and/ one of ithe conditions requir'd 
'to 
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to it, which was the reaſon why S. Paul ſo much blames Philoſo- 
phy, and our Lord choſe the {impleſt and moſt ignorant, fuch as 
poor Fiſhers, not DoCtors of the Law nor Scribes and Phariſees, 
who were the moſt learged of his Country. And at this da 
when matters of Religion ſeem moſt refin'd,; there's none ſo mull 
but acknowledges that one fingle moment of the Viſion of God 
gives more knowledg then the whole Sorboxxe hath, and that 
there is no more compariſon between what all the men of the 
world together know of God, and what Beatitude will teach of 
him,;then there is between finite and infinite, that is, none at all, 
Whereby it appears that the knowledg of men is infinitely ex- 
ceeded by what they ignore. TIfſhall inſtance further in the Me- 
chanick Arts, wherein if you compare the things our Artificers 
are ignorant of with thoſe they know , the moſt excellent 
amongſt them will confeſs himſelf very unſkilful and ignorant ; 
whereof the ſole ancient Inventions now loſt may ſerve for a 
proof. For in ſome Roman Monuments lately diſcover'd there 
have been found Lamps which burnt twelve or fifteen hundred 
years, and were not <xtinguiſh'd but upon letting in of the Air ; 
particularly in the Tomb of Tx//za Cicero's Daughter at Padua. 
The invention of a perpetual Motion which animated Archime- 
des Sphear, dy'd with him ; that of malleable Glaſs, with its 
Inventor, who was wretchedly ſlain by Tiberizs; that of melt- 
ing Stones or making artificial ones, or at leaſt of tranſporting 
and managing them , whereby the Romans built thoſe great 
Piles of Amphitheaters, and other Works inimitable by us, is 
not known at this day yea, to go no further, the goodnefs 
of bailding with moſt of the materials of the Ancients 1s pe- 
riſh'd with them. So that 'tis no wonder that at this day many 
of their Hiſtories are accounted Fables z ſuch as the teaching of 
an Elephant to Dance upon the Rope, which Szetonins athirms 
was {cen in a Spectacle given to the Roman People ; the care 
and induſtry of Men being much diminiſh'd in this lee of times, 
wherein they defire to obtain every thing without pains. For 
the new Inventions of later Ages, as the Compaſs, Guns, Print- 
ing, Teleſcopes, and ſome others, were before Chance pro- 
duc'd them, or at Jeaſt gave ſome hints to their Inventors, in re- 
ſpe of us in the ſame Nothing wherein are all other. poflible 
things not-yet effected. So that 'tis eafie to conceive that there 
are infinite ſuch ſecrets, or more excellent (as the Philoſopher's 
Stone, the Quadrature of the Circle, the Fountain without 
end, and many other things whereof. we have only confus'd no- 
tions) which he that ſhould know would be as-much higher then 
all other men, as the Intelligences are above them. For De- © 
mons, whether good or bad produce none of their Marvels but 
by this Science of things to us unknown ; whence we oft-times 
term that miraculous which is purely natural. As may appear 
by the few Secrets found in the hands of men, which make - wan 
admir'd by all others, and ancicntly advanc'd them to the rank 
of Gods. | | The 
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_ The Secondiaid, This: Opinion (that-whatwe ignore is bet- 
ter then what, we know, is. founded upon the matic envious 
nature.of-tome ,who {light what is thetr, own,; and eſteem only 
what 1s-anothers, meerly, becauſe:they want. 1t :, as.thoſe that 
ere: up 4 Ladder, trample on. the, {tcp that upholds them, 

all aſpiring to:that which is above them, but only .to trample 
6n it alſo. next. So he that knows nat ſome nezy thing, defpiſes 
all be kaows already, to. learn it 5 .aod having learn'd it, de- 
fpiſcs 1t alſo. . For tis likely, our firſt Parents: who, had know- 
ledge of all things, prefery'd the memory of. what deſerv'd it 
beſt 3 yea, that for ſo many Ages as the World hath laſted, men 
haye retain'd the moſt profitable Sciences and, Inventions that 
Art or Chance hath taught. them. If they have let ſome 
be loſt, *ris becauſe they found them unprofitable, * And as So- 
lomon faith, we ſhall ſee nothing in the future but what hath been 
already - Should the World laſt as long again as -it hath done, 
it would be but a continual repetition of theſame things. No- 
thing is ſpoken, - but it hath been ſpoken formerly. -The terms 
of all Sciences have been ſo often mixt, that as FH or no new 
words are produic'd in any. Language, fo there cannot be man; 
productions of Wit but what are repetitions of 91d ones, cloth'd 
' 1n,a new mode, For, to inſtance 1n the Liberal Sciences 4 «is 
poflible to Read, Write, and Speak: either in Proſe or Verſe bet- 
ter then mendoat preſent? Can the Demonſtrations of the Ma- 
thematicks become more: certain by time then-they are now ? 
Will it be more true to morrow then 'tis to day, that the whole is 
bigger then its part ? Have the Chymiſts and other pretenced 
reformers of Phylick, ſucceeded better then others? Can'the 
Laws be better underſtood then they are? And for Divinity-; 
1s it poſſible to know more of it in this, world then is known ar 
preſent ? whilſt experience teaches,,us that the multitude. of 
Books doth not leſs perplex then profit us, both in this and all 
other Sciences ? But, ſuppoſe this old Errour had ſome likeli- 
hood, to examine the certainty of it we muſt compare what we 
know with what we ignorez becauſeboth-the terms of the Pro- 
portion ſought, ought tobe known. . Now we are conſcious 1n- 
deed of what we know, but it implies a. contradiction that we 
ſhould know what we know not. Wherefore if we ſhould quit 
the Sciences and Arts known and pra@is'd by men for what we 
know not, we ſhould have the ſame fortune with. Zſop's Dog, 


who let go his morſel of fleſh for the ſhadow of it which ap- }. 


pear'd greater-inthe water, where indeed there was nothing at 
all.  Thetruth is, thoſe that have employ'd moſt time, labour, 
and money inthe ſearch of Secrets, confeſs that they have met 
with nothing but ſmoak. Whence if there be any curious Ar- 
tificer, he is always unproſperous, - becauſe he never attains his 
purpole. | - | ; 
The Third ſaid , That from what: hath been faid of the dit- 


_ ference of the knowledge of Demons and ours , the —__ 
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of the queſtion is apparent. | For ſince our knowledge is much 
ſhort of theirs, it follows that we have more things to- lear:; 
then we know; the having a habit, not being neceſlary for 
| knowing its privation. Thus one born deat and blinde, yet 
knows that he wants more knowledge through his defect of 
Hearing and Sight, then he hath by his remaining ſenſes : and 
though I ſee not Night becauſe it is not viſible, nevertheleſs I 
conſider by it the beauty of the abſent day. Yea, he that hath no 
Science, commonly values it higher then the Learned themſelves 


do. 


CONFERENCE CLXXVI. 


Whether Muſick doth more hurt or good. 


Ur Soul being a proportion , loves what partakes thereof 3 
() whence the Rules of ArchiteQure ill-obſerv'd , and the 
Geſtures of Clowns difpleaſe the Eye, and diforderly ſounds 
hurt the Ear. For though there is proportion in [the Senſes of 
Touching, Smelling, and Taſting (which is the reaſon why cold 
hands are ſo painedupon immediately approaching a hot Fire ; 
and moderate ſmells and relliſhes pleaſe us better then exceſſive ) 
yet onely two ſenſes are well capable of judging of this propor- 
. tion ; namely, the ſight, and the hearing. And the ſame reſpect 
that there is betyeen Beauty and Deformity, in reference to the 
Sight, is found alſo between Harmony and Diſcord in regard of 
the Hearing. Wherefore Muſick being the Art of Harmony, 
they who love it not, are as extravagant as they that make no 
inrnce betweena fair and an ugly face, proportion being the 
chief difference of both. Hence ſome are not contented to 
account this Art as a Rule and Touahſtone whereby to diſcern 
well temper'd ſpirits from others, but have ventur'd to aſlert the 
hatred thereof a mark of reprobation. Moreover, the moſt an- 
cient, Conteſts, were about the prerogative.of Mulick,every one 
pretending to be maſter thereof. Witneſs that of the Muſes 
with the Syrens, of theſe.with Thamyris, of Apollo with Marſyas, 
Linw, and Pan, (who puniſht XMzidas's in judiciouineſs with Aﬀes 
Ears) and that of Nero with all the Muſicians of his tima. Yea, 
it cures ſome Diſeaſes, (asthe biting of the Tarantula and Me- 
lancholly) and aſſwages the raving of Dzmoniacks, (as we read 
inthe ſtory of Saxl.) The crying of new-born Children is quiet- 
ed by the jingling of Keyes or a Baſin, and when they are be- 
come bigger they are diverted with the ſinging of their Nurſes. 
Youth particularly delights in Muſick ; whence the Cretians 
made their Laws to be more eaſily learnt by their young people 
by cauſing them to ſing them 3 and we leethe Rules of Gram- 
mar are for the ſame reaſon contriv'd imo Verſe. Caius _ 
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chus, when a man made uſe thereof to regulate the tone of his 
voice, never making an Oration but with his Servant behinde 
him; whotwanging a Muſical Inſtrument, took him down when 
he was too high, and rais'd him when he was too low. And 
Achilles in Homer diverted himſelf with his Harp when he was at 
leaſure from his Military Employments. Artificers ſweeten the 
tediouſneſls of their labour with Songs. Shepheards chear them- 
ſelves with it, and it makes Maids (pin more nimbly. Theodyul- 
hs the Biſhop redeemed himſelf out of priſon with a Hymne 
which he compos'd, beginning Gloria, lans, & honor. The ſtory 
is known of Ariox caſt into the Sea by Pyrats, and carry'd ſafe- 
ly to ſhore by a Dolphin, whom he raviſh'd with his Voice and 
Harp, which was firſt inſtituted to honour the Gods. The In- 
dians perform'd their Worſhip by Dancing to Songs, Cybele's 
Prieſts with Cymbals, the Curetes with Drums and Trumpets ; 
theRomans ſung Spondaick Verſes, whillt they offer'd their Sacri- 
fices; and David danc'd before the Ark , all his Pſalms being 
fitted to the Harp , andother harmonious Inſtruments of that 
time. And inthis, ſee what power Organs have to enflame the 
zeal of the devout, and how melodious voices are with it; fo 
that the chief difference of Divine Service is in the Singing. 
Anduas for publick or private Fealts and Ceremonies , nothing 
renders them more compleat then Muſick ; whence the Verſe, 


Convivii citharam quam Dii fecere ſodalem. 


*T was the cuſtom to preſent a Lute tothe Gueſts z and to him 
that could not play, a branch of Bayes , which oblig'd him to a 
Song. But above all , the uſe of Muſick is effectual in War, 
whence the Spartans march'd tothe ſound of Flutes in a kinde of 
Dance, to the end that by the motion of their Souldiers they 
mighr diſcern the valiant from the poltrons. The Pyrhagoreans 
themſclves were lull'd afleep-with the Harp, to appeaſe the trou- 
bles of their minde. In ſhort , Muſick accompanies us to the 
Graves, where people ling Elegies'for the deceaſed. Thus the 
Phconicians added Flates to their mournings , and the Romans 
had their $iticines who ſung at their Funerals. For Muſick ex- 
cites both ſadneſs and mirth. And juſt asPhylick either quiets 
or purges the huniors of our bodies, fo doth Muſick the Patſions 
of the minde. Plato conceiving that it was given to mannot on- 
ly to tickle hisears, but alſo to maintain the Harmony of the 
Soul with the Body, and to awake our fleeping vertues. Thus 
of divers modes, the Dorick makes prudent and chaſte, the 
Phrygian excites to War and Religion, the Lydian abates pride 
and turns it into lamentations , the Ionick excites to honeſt plea- 
ſures and recreations. Hence AZgyſthxs could. never corrupt 
the chaſtity of Clytemneſtra, Agamemmnons Wite, 'till he us'd the 
help of the Poet and Muſician Dewodocns ; and the Emperour 
Theodoſtus being ready to deſtroy the City of Antioch was _ 
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tedand wrought to mercy by the melodious Sonnets of little 
Children, inſtructed thereunto by Flaviarews their Biſhop. Yea, 
the Prophet Eliſha recommended this Art , when he commanded 
a Harp to be played on before him, and then Propheſt'd to Joran: 
the overthrow of the Moabites. And Michaia did the like in 
the preſence of Abab King of Samaria, refuſing to prophefie till 
one had played before him upon a Muſical Inſtrument. The re- 
bation of Saxo Grammaticas in the 12th. Book of his Daniſh Hi- * 
ſtory, concerning Hezry the 2d. King of Denmark,, who being 
told of the excellent Muſick of the Violin , defir'd to ſee the et- 
fe&s of it ; which were ſuch , that at firſt it put him into a deep 
melancholly, and afterwards chearing him up again , rais'd his 
ſpirit to ſuch a degree of rage , that he flew four of his Guard, 
and at Jaſt it return'd him to his firſt temper; ſerving onely to 
ſhew the excellence of Muſick when it is rightly us'd. 

The Second ſaid , That Muſick effeminates mens courage, 
whilſt it fweetens like that of Wine taken to excels, intoxicates 
them, and tranſports them out of themſelves : which hurtful ef- 
fe& gave jult cauſe to the fable of the Syrenes , who allur'd Pi- 
lots by their melodious voices, to ſplit againſt the Rocks. But 
above all, it excites to filthy pleafures,and blindes the eyes of the 
Underſtanding, as Mercury did thoſe of Argus. Andits great de- 
lectation, through the diflipation of the Animal ſpirits which the 
ſweetneſs of the ſound attracts by the ear , leaves us leſs refreſher 
then wearied, and incapable of ſetting about any ſerious matter. 
Its eafing the Sciatica (as 'tis reported) is common to it with 
every thing that cauſes great attention, whereby the ſpirits, and 
with them the humors being ſuſpended, the fluxion muſt conſe- 
quently ceaſe; and the Rabbins attribute the driving away 
Saul's evilſpirit, not to the Harmony alone of Davids Harp, 
but to the vertue of the Characters of the Divine Name writ- 
ten upon it. What did the Sybarites get by training their Hor- 
ſes to the Pipe, but this, that the Crotonians cauſing Minſtrels 
tO play at the ioyning of a Battel , render'd their Horſes uſeleſs 
tothe Fight, becanle they did nothing but Dance. Moreover, 
Orpheas one of the moſt ancient Muſicians was torn to pieces b 
women, becauſe he debauch'd their Husbands. Whence alſo 
Antiſthenes (aid that Iſxrenias was either a Fool, or a bad Citi- 
zen, becauſe he could play ſo well upon the Flute; and Phzlip 
was angry with A/exarder for finging toowellz and Antigonns 
his Governour broke bis Harp. Therefore the Egyptians ba- 
niſh'd Muſicians as.corrupters of Youth, and*the Lacedemoni- 
ans were ſo afraid leſt they ſhould grow into credit amongſt them 
that they expelled Tzmothers out of their City for adding a ſtring 
to his Lute. Ariſtotle alſo places this Art amongſt the Ludicrous, 
and; blames Painters for repreſenting the gods finging and play- 
10g upon Inſtruments; whoſe. goodlicſt effect is to break ſilence, 
and: waſte time, leaving no permanent action after it, more then. 
the-play of Cards, Dice, and Tennis doth 3 which laſt is much 
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more profitable for health, and is accounted as honourable to 
be perfectly ſkill'd in by perſons of quality, as *tis ſhameful to 
be an excellent Muſician. In fine, we read not that our Lord 
ever Sung, nor yet Adam in the ſtate of Original Righteouſneſs ; 
but one J=bal, the firſt Bigamer and ſecond Murderer of the 
world, is ſaid to have been the inventer of it: | 


a 
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CONFERENCE CLXXVII. 


Whether Barrenneſs is moſt .commonly tht fault of Huſ- 


bands or of Wiwes. 


\ S Fruitfulneſs 13 a power whereby every living thing is able 
to produce its like , ſo Barrenneſs is an impotence in it to 
re-produce isſelf by the way of Generation; bymeans whereof 
mortal individuals acquire immortality in-their Species : to 


which purpoſe nature hath furniſh'd every one with neceſſary 


Organs. The generation [of perfect Animals. requires- three 
things; diverſity of Sex; matter or ſeed, which flows from 


| both Male and Female , and contains in it ſelf the Idea and Cha- 


rader of the parts from which it iſſues; and laſtly , conjunRion 


of both together , without which nothing is produc'd. And 


though the defect of Generation may be ſometimes on the mans 
partas well as on the womans 3 yet ſhe is more ſubject to ſterili- 
ty, which is an impotence proper to a woman, who, after the 
knowledge of a manin an age and time convenient, cannot con- 
ceive, For thoſe that conceive not after the 5oth. year, or be- 
fore the 12th. are not term'd barren: Conceptions beyond the 
former, or before the latter term,being ſupernatural or extraor- 
dinary 5 as thoſe of the Manandri and Calingi, and that of one 
mention'd by Savonarola, whom he ſaw big with Childe at nine 
years of Age; as alſo the miraculous conception of Elizabeth 
after ſhe was ſeventy years old. The cauſe of Barrenneſs is af- 
crib'd by ſome to the diſproportion between the ſeeds; whence 
ſhe that is barren with her firſt Husband, is fraitful with her ſe- 
cond. Thoſe of the woman are either internal or external. 
The internal depend partly upon the ſeed and nftnſ{trual Blood, 
and partly upon the temper of the Womb, and the habit of the 
body. The ſeed of a woman, as well asthatof man, muſt be 
of a laudable temper, quantity, and confiſtence , and provided 
of ſpiritsenough. If the maternal blood, which concurs like- 
wiſe to generation, be too plentiful or too little,no effect follows, 
any more then if it were corrupted or wanted other requilite 
conditions, The Womb (whichis like the ſoil to corn) may be 
hurt either 1n its temper, or its conformation, or in the ſolution 
of continuity 3 all which diſorders binder gravidation. As for 
the habit of body, we obſerve that fat women are barren, _ 
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becauſe the matter of Seed, which is the purer portion of the 
Blood, is turn'd into fat; or becauſe the Epiploon of fat Women 
preſſing upon the Orifice of the Womb, hinders the Seed from 
entring into the bottom of it. Nor are Women too lean fit for 
Children, by reaſon of their dryneſs, and the tenuity of their 
Womb, although they are far more fit than fat Women z but 
this leanneſs is to be underſtood of fo great an extenuation, that 
itleavsthe parts dedicated to Generation, deſtitute of their vi- 

our and due temperature. Neither are the very tall, or very 
ha much fitter z but thoſe that are of a moderate Corpu- 
lency and Stature, whoſe Breaſts are firm, and their lower parts 
larger than their upper. Now ſince Conception is an Action 
proper tothe Womb, which quickensthe Genitures, the Wo- 
man ought rather to be ſaid the Cauſe therevt than the Man, and 
(by the reaſon of contraries) the Defect thereof muſt likewiſe be 
charg'd upon her. 

The Second faid , That to blame Women for being more fre- 
quently barren than Men,isto deprive them of their chief Glory, 
which1s Fruitfulneſs. For Nature form'd them chiefly for propa- 
gation, 'as the Conformation of their Bodies ſeems to prove, in 
which the parts ſerving to that purpoſe , as the Womb and 
Breaſts, have dire& communications not only between them- 
ſelves, but alſo with the nobleſt parts of the Body. Whence 
the Civilians reckon not Przgnation amongſt Diſeaſes, (not- 
withſtanding all its inconveniences) but, with Phyfitians, as a 
ſign of health and good diſpoſition. Whereof Ulpiar 1. 14. 
ff. de edilit. edifo, gives this Reaſon, Becauſe their greateſt 
and peculiar Office is to receive and preſerve the fruit. And 
therefore Woman, having been in Nature's firſt intention de- 
fign'd for Generation, ſhe mult be alſo much more fit for it, (be- 
cauſe Nature never fails of her end) than Man, who being born 
for Command, Labour, Contemplation, and other more ſublime 
Employments, is defign'd for Generation, but in the more re- 
mote intention of Nature. For not to ſpeak of the deſire of 
Coition, which might renew the old quarrel that coſt Tireſi2s his 
Eyes, Women ſeem far more deſirous to be Mothers, than Men 
doto be Fathers 3 and Nature gives no deſires in vain. Beſides, 
Man is naturally Hot and Dry ; a Temper leſs proper for Gene- 
ration and he mnoxeaſes the ſame by Hunting, Warr, Exerciſes, 
and other violent Labourss not to ſpeak of buſineſs and ſtudy 
On the contrary, Women living alwayes at eaſe, have a Conſti- 
rution both of Body and Mind more calm, and, conſequently, 
more fit for this Action, or rather Paſſion. As therefore 
'tis more eafie to ſuffer than than to a& z ſo Women muſt 
fnd leſs difficulty in Generation 3 and , conſequently, have 
leſs impediment to propagate than Men. I fay nothing of 
Exceſles in Dyet, wherein Men are alwayes more licentlous ; 
yet 'tis the Exceſs of Wine that ſome alledge as the chief Cauſe, 
why ſome Northern Countries are at - this day almoſt —_— 
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whercas anciently they were ſo populous, that Hiſtorians call'd 
the North the Shop of Men, and the Magazine of Nations; 
Witneſs the frequent Colonies iflv'd from thence, and the great 

inundations they have upon other parts ofthe world. And poſ- 
fibly, the reaſon why the Hebrew Law oblig'd a Man to marry 
the Relict of his itjuleſs Brother, was, becauſe it ſuppos'd the de- 
fect to proceed from the Huſband, and not from theWife ; other- 
wiſe, why ſhould the Siſter of a Wife deceas'd with ifſue ſucceed 
in her ſtead too ? But this Sex is reckon'd alwayes fit for ingend- 
ring, and, indeed, is ever ready forit (as the other 1s not) 3 which 
is the reaſon (as a late Lady ſaid) why Men make ſuteto Wo- 
men, rather than theſe tothem. Perhaps alſo upon the ſame ac- 
count, barrenneſs under the Old Law was accounted by Women 
ſo great a reproach ; becauſe being very rafe, 'tisa kind ofa 
monſtrous thing in their Sex to be barren. /Moreover, we hear 
many Women complain to the Judges, which is one of the prin- 
cipal Cauſes of unfruitfulneſs. But Hiſtories afford ſcarce above 
three or four Women, of whoſe inability their Huſbands com- 
plain'd. And to ſpeak truth, as fertility is imputed to the field, 
and not to the grain, fo it muſt alſo be tothe Woman alone, who 
is the field of Nature, and not to the Man. 

The Third faid, That beſides the Internal Cauſes of fruitful- 
neſs and barrenneſs, there are alſo External ones which de- 
pend upon the Air, Dyet, Exerciſes , Paſſions, and the abuſe 
of the other things call'd Not-natural. The Air by the conti- 
nual alteration it cauſeth in the Body, (which attraQts the ſame 
by Reſpiration and Tranſpiration) ſemetimes occaſioneth either 
fruitfulneſs or ſterility, according to the variety of its Subſtance, 
Temper, and Qualities; two whereof , viz. Excefiive Heat, 
and Cold, are great Enemies to Generation; the one melting, 
the other congealing the Humors ; but the exceſs of Heat leaſt 
hinders it,eſpecially in Women; the coldneſs of whoſe Temper, 
is corrected by the warmth, and increas'd by the coldneſs of the 
Air ; whence they are more amorous in Summer than in Winter : 
Whereas the greater, heat of Menis weakned by that of Sum- 
mer, and augmented-by the coldneſs of Winter z during which, 
| therefore they are more prone to Love, So Dyettoo, contri- 
butes much to render our Bodies fruitful or barren, not only al- 
tefing, but making them of the ſame Temper with it ſelf. Thus 
the waters of Nzlus are fo fertile, that they make the Egyptian 
Women bring forth three or four Children at once, by reaſon of 
the Salt-Nitre wherewith that River is impregnatedz and, where- 
in Chymiſts place the principle of Fecundity, becauſe Aſhes and 
Earth depriv'd of their Nitre, produce nothing. Byt cold wa- 
ters, even ſuch as havethe Virtue to petrifie, render Women 
(eſpecially »barren, as moſt Women in Spazz are, through their 
trequent uſe of Ice and cold waters; though ſome lay the fault 
upon the rarity and tenuity of their Bodies, and the exceſs of 


Heat ; which alſo is the reaſon why the African and Southern 
people 
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people are not ſo fruitful as thoſe of the North. Dyet, hot and 
moiſt, eaſe of digeſtion, nutritive and full of good juice, con- 
duceth much to render Women truitfal. On the contrary, the 
frequent uſe of food hot anddry, groſs, and of bad juice, may 
render them barren, as Leeks and Garlick do; and amongſt 
other Plants, Mint, which was therefore forbidden to be eaten, 
or plantedin time of warz wherein tis needful torepair by Fe- 
cundity, the loſs of Men it cauſeth. In like manner, want of 
Exercite, by-the heaping up of ſuperfluous Humors, and too vi- 
olent and continual Exerciſes, by deliccating the parts, often- 
times occaſion ſterility. Amongſt the Paſſions, Sadneſs is the 
greateſt Enemy to Generation z whence Heſfod forbids marry'd 
people to ſee one another after a Funera], but only at their com- 
ing from a Bath,-or from places of x" In fine, what ever 
is capable to impair the goodneſs of the Temper, is contrary to 
Fruitfulneſs and Generation , which above all other 'Natural 
Actions requires an exact harmony of the qualities,. anda perfect 
diſpoſition of the noble parts, which ſupply Matter and Spirits 
fit for this Action. And although Men and Women are alike 
expos'd to External Cauſes, yet Women being leſs vigorous, are 
ſooner wrought upon by them. For, to Internal Cauſes, which 
are the moſt confiderable, Women are, undoubtedly, more ſub- 
ject ; fince beſide Seed, which they ſupply as well as Man, 
(who to deſerve the name of fruitful, ought only to ſupply the 
ſame in requiſite quantity, quality, and confiſtence , and place 
it in convenient . Recepticles  ) the Woman muſt alſo afford 
Blood , and alſo a place for receiving and preſerving both the 
Seeds and Blood, namely, her Womb, the leaſt diſorder where- 
of, is ſufficient to marr the whole work of Generation. Where- 
fore ſince ſhe contributes moſt to Generation, and there are more 
Cauſes in her concurring thereunto 3 if it take not Effect, ſhe is 
more in fault than the Man, who hath not ſo many ſeveral con- - 
Ccurrences in the buſineſs. | | 
The Fourth ſaid, That the Cauſes of ſterility being either Na- 
tural or Adventitious, and equal in the Man and the Woman, 
nothing can be determin'd upon this Queſtion. For in either 
Sex, there are both univerſal and particular deficiences of right 
Temper, and as many Efieminate Men as Viragoes, (the one not 
leſs unfit for Generation than the other, as ariftotle ſaith) Caftra- 
tionis practis'd in both, and diſorderly living is equal as well in 
Male as Female in theſe dayes. For if Men exceed in drinking, 
Maids and Women are as bad in Gluttony and Lickeriſhneſs. If 
there be any difference, 'tis: from the diverſity of Climate 3 
Women being found more fruitful in hot Countries, and leſs in 
cold, but Men contrarily ; the intemperies of either Sex bcing 
corrected by an oppofite conſtitution of Air. Hence ſuch Wo- 
men as have' been long barren , ſometimes become fruitful by 
change of Air, Places, manner of Life, and eſpecially of Age, 
by which the temperament of the Body being ſenſibly alter'd, 
| It 
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it acquires the Fruitfulneſsit wanted, by acquiring the Qualities 
and Conditions neceflary to Generation. Many likewiſe upon 
the ſame reaſon, become fuitful after the uſe of Mineral Waters 
or Baths, and being thereby deliver'd from ſeveral Dilcaſes, to 
which barren Women are more ſubject than ſuch as have Chil- 
dren, whom Parturition rids of abundance of Excrements 
—_ to that Sex , and occaſioning many diſorders in the 
arren. | | 

The Fifth ſaid, That the obſervation made by Bodir in his 
Republick, and ſeveral other famous Authors, | that the number 
of Women much exceeds that of Men]ſeems to void the Que- 


.ſtionz Nature having thereby ſufficiently given us to under- 


ſtand, That fewer men are as fruitful as more women. Which 
obſcrvation is verit'd, not only in the Eaſt and other Countries, 
where plurality of Wives hath places ; butalſo in France, where 
there is no Province wherein Virgins remain not ynmarry'd 
for want of Huſbands. Moreover, one man may beget abun- 
dance of Childreninthe ſpace of nine moneths, durjng which a 
woman breeds but one or two; and therefore Man/ſeems more 
fruitful then Woman, who beginning to be capable of Genera- 
tion but two years before Man doth (viz. at 12 years old at the 
ſooneſt) ends 23 years ſooner then he; for men generate at 70 
years of age and more, but women end at 50. During which 
time alſo they are ſubject to far more infirmities and maladies 
than men 5 who have not above four or five, whereof women 
are not capable z but women have fifty or threeſcore peculiar to 


themſelves. 
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CONFERENCE CLXXVIIL 


Whether Complaiſance proceeds from Magnanimity or 
Poorneſs of Spirit. 


dips 7m is a habit oppoſite to Roughneſs; the firſt 
_4 being a Speciesof Civility, the latter of Ruſticity. Now 
ſince we are complaiſant either in good or bad things, to be ſo 
muſt be commendable or blameable according to the nature of 
the objet. But becauſe no body doubts that we ought to be 
complaiſant in vertuous adions, and that they are as culpable 
who connive at vice as they that commit it; It remains to con- 
ſider of Complaiſance in indifferent things, as'tis it common 
pratiſe amongſt men; and as J#veral repreſents it in a perſon 
that falls a weeping as ſoon as he ſees his friends. tears, and when 
be ſmiles laughs aloud 3 and if you fay, you are very hot, he 
ſweats z if cold, he runs to his Fur-gown. Now.the Queſtion 
is, whether ſuch a man hath more of courage or baſeneſs; I 
conceive he ſhews himſelf a very pitiful fellow. For this de- 
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portment differs not from that ſervile Vice, Flattery, which 
is near akin to Lying, and eaſily turns from an indifferent to 
a vicious ation. Thus Courtiers varniſh vices with the name 
of ſuch vertues as have moſt conformity therewith, calling 
Avarice, Frugality ; Laſciviouſneſs, Love 3 Obſtinacy, Con- 
ſtancy 3 and ſo in other cales, till they render themſelves ridi- 
culous even to thoſe they praiſe z who how vain ſoever they 
may be, yet cannot hear their own praiſes without bluſhing at 
them, being conſcious that they diſpleale all the hearers. Indeed 
when Iam complaifant to any one, tis for fearto offend him; and 
fear was never an effect of Magnanimity.To which all that can be 
excepted, is, that it belongs alſo to Prudence to fear formidable 
things.But Fortitude and Courage are never employ'd inthe pra- 
iſe of this vertue, which therefore is very much ſuſpected, and 
oft-times ſerves for an excuſe of cowardice.Hence old men, whom 
their cold blood makes leſs courageous, are eſteem'd the moſt 
prudent; andif they. be not the moſt complaiſant, 'tis tobe im- 
puted to the ſullenneſs attending that age, asjollity doth youth. 
Moreover, as Courage leads us to! a& without fear of danger 
what we conceive good and juſt ; ſo it teaches us to call things 
by their proper names, as Phzbip's Souldiers did. On the con- 
trary, Complaifance. reachesi people to admire beauty in a de- 
formed woman, to commend a'bad Poets Verſes, and defire a 
copy of them fromichim;' to give fair words to ſuch as/ive will 
not or cannot do any kindneſs-to;- in briet, to difſemble all 
things and to diſguiſe our words, 'contrary 'to the frequent ex- 
preſs prohibition of God in holy Scripture, which calls it ha- 
ving a heart and a heart: ſo thatno perſon of ſound judgment 
can think ſuch demeanor conſiſtent with true Courage. 

The Second ſaid, That there is as much difference between 
Ruſticity and Complaiſance or Civility , as between a Beaſt 
and a Man the former leaving us to the guidance of our Appe- 
tites and Senſes, and to ſay and do whatever they dictate to us 
the latter over-ruling them by that power of Reaſon, which at- 
ter the conteſt remains victorious over the body and ſenſuality. 
A cholerick man ſufferirig himſelf to be tranſported by his Paſlt- 
on ,} Utters whatever the violence thereof fuggeſts to'' him 3 
whereas one of a more ſedate temper maſters his anger , al- 
though he have as good reaſonfor't ; and by this prudent action 
he reduces his friend ftray'd- aut- of the rode of reatfon; as he. 
that inſtead of retorting the ll language his friend! gave him, 
alk'd him what the Diamond upon: his finger coſt him. Which 
put the otſter into ſuch confirfion;' that having anſwer'd the que- 
ſtion, he ran to embrace him and afk'd hs'pardon. Whereby 
it appears how much more courage is requiſtte to ſurmorint ones 
ſelf thus, (which isan cffe&t'of 'Complaiſance) then to obey the 
{wing of choler, as vulgar people do: For Complaifance forces 
our natureand conſtrains us to ſpeak, and do things contrary to 
ourtir{t inclinations; and conſequently is of more ditheulty then 
ul tis 
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'tis to obey them. Plutarch relates how one Telerns anſwer'd 


- his brother, who aſ{k'd him how it came paſs that he was leſs be- 


lov'd then himſelf, who had been made one of the Lacedemo- 
nian Ephori, whereas he was treated with great contempt ? The 
rea{on*is (faid he) becauſe you are.not complaiſant, and cannot 
bear - any injury. As therefore it requires greater courage to 
bear then to revenge an injury ( as tis obſerv'd in the life of. $9- 
crates ,, who hindred his Scholars from revenging an affront 
which was done to him) ſo 'tis more diffticultito be complaiſant 
then rude. And as theſame Author faith, Complaiſance con- 
6i{:cth in ſpeaking plealing things, and in: doing good offices ; 
bor!: which require a good reſolute Spirit, for our Gallants falſe- 
iy account it courage to run intothe Field upon the leaſt ſlip of 
an ambiguous word : Which perverſe phantaſtry hath coſt many 
: brave mans life, who for want of not having attain'd ro that 
14-5 point of Magnanimity which teaches us'not ty place the 
4-311. of Honor in every triflle, but only where it ought to be, 
© really loſt the lite both of body and foul for an imaginary 
© lip which carry'd them away with the torrent of the popular 
2rronr ot this Age, vo rene $22 | 
7 22 Third ſaid, That we may as well place Continence in in- 
1210-268 placcs, as reckon Complaiſance an effe& of Courage ; 
he reſpelt being alike of both. For all theacCtions of a com- 
puaiant perionare ſomany marks not only of reſpe&, but alſo 
ofa {rviic fear,” ſuclias was that of Alexander's Courtiers, who 
held thejrnecksawry and hung down their heads in imitation of 
their Maſter, who was forc'd to do ſo by reaſon of a wound 
and thoſe of Dionyſins, whoſtumbled at every ſtep, becauſe this 
Tyrant was pur-blind. So when ſome perſon begins a tedious 
ol ſrory, I pray, who ſhews moſt courage, he that tells the re- 
lator 'tis an old one, or he that ſuffers himſelf to be tir'd with 
it ? Beſides, that there 1s nothing more dangerous then: this 
C:;mplaiſance. Certainly a Conteſlor that is complaiſant to his 
Penitents, and a Preacher that 1s ſo to his Auditory, will damn 
both; and ſo aiſoa General that yields to every advice, and re- 
fiſts not ſuch as deſerve it, will infallibly ruine his Army. A 
Phyſitian of this temper, that to comply with his Patient nei- 
ther bleeds nor purges him becauſe of his unwillingneſs there- 
unto, will be the cauſe of his death z as the Apothecary dimi- 
niſhes the vertue of the Medicine whilſt he ſtrives to make it 
agreeableto the taſte, and a pitiful Surgeon makes the ſore. A 
Lawyer thar uſes the ſame courſe with his Client, thruſts him in- 
to many needleſs and unhappy Sutes, In brief, there is nothing 
ſo dangerous, nor which argues more weakneſs then Complai- 
ſance, which like too ſweet Sauces makes us nauſeate it, and 
leaves us as far to ſeek for Counſel as before : Whereas 
Plain and vigorous Counſel oftentimes faves the State from 
{hipwreck. | | | 
The Fourth ſaid, If you confider all the kinds of Complai- 
Nn . | / fance 
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fance, they have need of conſtraint, which employs more force 
and courage then is requiſite for tollowing ones inclination. 
Thus, he that is more thirſty then his neighbour and yet tenders 
the firſt glaſs to him, does this violence to himſelt out of com- 
plaiſance, which likewiſe obliges him to put his hand laſt tothe 
diſh though his Stomack be never ſo ſharp 3 if he meet with A2n 
occaſion of anger, he only ſmiles to himſelf, and with difſimu- 
lation gives the upper hand to his inferior. On the contrary, a 
rough-hewn perſon had rather go to the Gallies then commend 
Verſes which to him ſeem not' good, and (as Plato faid to Dio- 
genes )eat nothing ever but Coleworts, than comply with the 
Ceremonies and Modes of great perſons. Thus he that ſpares 
his diſarmed enemy, ſhows greater courage then if, pt; Lnnt 
ſelf to be guided ofthis hatred, he ſhould flay him , which yet 
is no more then a teſtimony of his having overcome him ; where- 
as in ſparing him he! overcomes himſelf, which 1s the greateſt 
victory a man can obtain. To conclude, Praiſe is the reward of 
Vertue, and becauſe it follows complaiſence, as ſcorn and con- 
tempt doth ruſtick opinionaſtry : this is an evident ſign that the 
latter is leſs vertuous becauſe leſs commendable then the other. 


——_—— 
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CONFERENCE CLXXIX. 


Touching the means of re-eftabling Commerce. 


An being born ſociable, and ſociety not poſſible without 

j Commerce, the ſame ſeemeth one of the main Concern- 
ments of mankind, who are generally troubled, when the ſame 
is either interrupted by War with ftrangers , or extinguiſh'd by 
the negligence of Natives; whereby. it appears tobe of two 
ſortsin general , viz. between thoſe of one State, and with 
Strangers. Now this difference 1s ſo effential, that each of them 
bath its contrary Maxims. Forreign Trade 1s exercis'd com- 
monly by the truck or exchange of one Merchandize for an- 
other, (the tranſportation of Gold and Silver being prohibi- 
ted by the Laws of the State, asalſo ſome Merchandizes, call'd 
Contre-band are) or in caſe the Forreign Merchants like not the 
permutation of commodities , they make their payment by 
Letters of Exchange, which was cometo be taken up upon the 
prohibition of tranſporting money. Onthe contrary, Natives 
of the ſame Country commonly make all their Bargains for mo- 
ney.,cither ready or upon Credit till a ſet time. And as the Prince 
endeavours to promote and facilitate Trade amongſt his Sub- 
jects for their accommodation, ſo he ought to be circumſpe& to 
hinder Strangers from carrying away the Materials, and (eſpe- 
cially unwrought) Commodities about which his own Subjects 
ſhould be employ'd. 
| | The 
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The Second ſaid, That the dignity of Merchandize is prov'd 


from its Antiquity and Utility. As to the former, we read in 
Holy Writ of Iſmaelite Merchants, who bought Joſeph as they 
were going from Galaad into Egypt to Tradez and inthe Poets 
of Jaſon, whom they feign to have voyag'd with his Ship Argos 
for conqueſt of the Golden Fleece, inlinuating thereby that 
Travelling and Trading by Sea and Land is the way to grow 
rich, Astothe latter , all Arts would be unprofitable to mcn 
without diſtribution of their works, which is done by Merchan- 
dize,whereby that becomes uſctul and known in one place, which 
was uſeleſs and unknown elſewhere z and the Proverb is confu- 
ted, that every Land beareth not all things ; ſince a Countrey 
of Trade abounds with every thing, andthe four parts"of the 
world are brought together by Commerce. *Tis Merchandize 
that cnricheth States, all which acknowledge Money ; which 
ariſcth by it, the finew of War, and the key of all political En- 
terprizes. *Tis that which ſupplyes Princes with Metals, Jew- 


els, Marble, and other magnificences, whereby the ſplendor of 


their Perſons, Courts, and Palaces is advanc'd ; and both in 
Peace and War 'tis the ſureſt foundation for Impoſitions, which 
maintain the expence of either. *Tis that which ſupports the 
neceſlities of Souldiers, and ſupplyes them with proviſions both 
for war and ſuſtenance z whence among the Eaſtern Nations, 
the Pedlers and Victuallers are the moſt conſiderable Officers of 
their numerous Armies. In ſhort , Commerce affords Lawyers 
the ſubjeas of their Pleadings, Sentences, and Arreſts z and not 
onely Sugar, Cinamon, Cloves, and other Spices for our Tables, 
but alſo moſt Drugs for Phyſick, as Rhubarb, Agarick, Sena, 
Caſſia, Tamarinds, Guaiacum, Muſk, Ambergreece, and what- 

ever is rare; beſides, Books to all theſe Profeſfons z and to God 
himſelf, Incenſe to perfume his Altars. Nor 1s this employment 
more profitable then delightful in reterence to the variety of pla- 
ces, perſons, and things 3 a divertiſement which alone ſufficeth 
to induce Travellers to adventure the dangers which accompa- 
ny them. As for the dignity. of it, I ſhall onely adde to what 
hath been ſaid ina former Conterence concerning theſame, That 
they, who defpiſe Merchandizing as if it had aaa, of baſe 
and abject in it, are more worthy of pity for their groſle error, 
then of an anſwer. Do they know better wherein Dignity con- 
fiſts then thoſe ancient RomanSenators,who fraighted and main- 
tain'd Trading Ships z the gain whereof was their beſt revenue ? 
and are ſo many other States and Republick ever the le(s noble 

for Trading ? Is there more honour in the idleneſs of a halt 
Gentleman, who for want of other employment uſeth no other 
Trade in time of Peace but to afhiſt one of his Neighbours a- 
gainſt another ina quarrel of hisown making , then 1n the care 

and vigilance of a good Merchant which redounds to the benefit 

both of the publick and himſelf. Beſides , the diligent Mer- 

chant raiſes his Family, whereas the idle Gentleman deſtroyes 
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his ; being driven at laſt either to go ina pittiful garb, or elſeto 
be cloath'd upon the credit the Merchant gives him. Since there- 
fore 'tis the duty of good Legiſlators to countenance what is 
moſt profitable to the State , and on the contrary, to depreſs and 
expel whatever brings damage to the ſame. Methinks 'twere 
fit ſome new marks of eſteem were added to the eſſential honour 
of Merchandizing 3 as either Titles of Honour or Priviledges, 
which would invite the mindes of our' youth to that good em- 
ployment, who are otherwiſe apt to be drawn alide by popular 
error to looſeneſs and debauchery , and thereby commonly de- 
viate from the way their predeceſlors trac'd out to them. 
Whence a Merchant that hath got a good eſtate, inſtead of lea- 
ving his Son to ſucceed his Credit , lets it fall, and puts him to 
ſome new profeſſion, to which he was not born , as to the 
former. 

The Third alledg'd as an argument of the utility of Com- 
merce, that Cities deſtitute of it can neither increaſe nor grow 
rich ; whence the fub-diviſion made of the eftates of families 
ſoon impoveriſhes the Citizens, unleſs they ſupply that defect by 
their induſtry, as many rich Nations do. Thus Exgland was for 
.a long time enrich'd by the free trade it enjoy'd with all the 
neighbouring States , who were at Wars one with another. 
Thus moſt States of 1taly, eſpecially Venice, Genua, and Florence 
have been angmented by Trafftick. But no place more evident- 
ly ſets forth the excellent profit of Commerce then Holland, 
where, as their beſt Authors acknowledge, and experience ſhews 
the countrey, which almoſt their induſtry alone hath made ha- 
bitable, hath nothing but Trade and Commerce, whereby _y 
haveenrichtit. For the Soil is not onely' bad , as being almo 
all Sandy; or all Marſhy , eſpecially at Amfterdam:; the water 
is unwholeſome, and the Air thick and noxious ; not to menti- 
on their Turffe firing, which fills the head with vapours. So 
that thongh they have all the elements contrary to them , yer 
they ſcruple not to diſpute the Sovereignty with the King of 
Spain, having made War upon him for four and twenty years 
together with more gain then loſs': which they could not have 
done without the great treaſures they draw from Commerce. 

The Fourth ſaid', That ſince Trade conſiſts in Negotiations, 
things ſold or exchang'd,and their value, the perſons muſt be ho- 
neſt that exerciſe it, the Commodity underſtood, and the price 
certain 3 otherwiſe 'tis not Trafficking, but meer cheating 3 
whence of all forms of Juſtice , none ought to be more com- 
pendious, and equitable, and conſcientious then that concerning 
Merchandizing, which would be noleſs ruin'd by falſe judica- 
tures, and long ſuits then by injury and open force. The way 
therefore to re-eſtabliſh Commerce is to re-eſtabliſh fair dealing, 
to remove frauds and ſophiſtication of commodities , whereby 
he,that thinks he buyes one thing, buyes another of worſe value ; 
and above all.to fix and make immovable the ſtandard of current 
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money 3 for want whereof no man knows what he hath. 

The Fitth ſaid , That the firſt condition requiſite to Traffick, 
3s the ſafety of wayes. The ſecond, that of payment, which is 
remitted to a ſet term. The Third , The capacity of the Mer- 
chant, which keeps bim both from being deceived in the worth 
of Commuditics, andin the ſorts of ready payment , though 
this kinde of payment be leſs us'd amongſt whole fale Merchants, 
which is the true way of Merchandizing , that of Retail deſer- 
ving the name lefs , and beingalwayes accounted more ſordid. 
Moreover, 'tis the former that enricheth States , ſupplying what 
they want, and carrying abroad what they abound with. 'Tis 
the nurſe of Arts and Manufactures , as appears in the Cities of 
Lions , Tours , and divers others, where ſome one. Mer- 
chant employes three or tour hundredArtificers in Silk , Wool, 
and other ſuch works. Amongſt which Merchants thoſe that 
beſt know how to practiſe the Maxims of buying and ſelling 
cheaper then others, that 1s, who content themſelves with leaſt 
profit both in buyingand ſelling,drive the greateſt trade,and con- 
ſequently thrive moſt : whereas they that endeavour to grow 
rich in aday, diſcredit themſelves for the reſt of their lives. I 
think alſo *twere fit toremedy the evil cuſtom of ſome who ſet 
fo high a rate upon their Commodities, that they frighten thoſe 
that otherwiſe refolv'd to buy,or elſe affront them with half the 
juſt price. Andif after the manner of ſome Countreys, the 
prices of all wares were regulated,much more would be vented, 
and the time taken up 1n bargaining would be employ'd in other 
parts of Trafhck , beſides that , by this means we might ſend 
even any childe for any commodity whatever ; in the confide- 
ration of the ſet price and the aſſurance of not overbuying 
would make make cuſtomers buy the ſooner, their firſt conſul- 
tation being concerning what money the thing will coſt them : 
whereas now many forbear meerly out of ſhame to higgle and 
beat the bargain. 

The Sixth ſaid, That indeed the ſole wealth of a State 1s 
Traffick, there being onely two ſorts of goods, moveable and 
immoveable. The latter increaſe and diminiſh onely by War, 
which is troubleſome means and a kindeof game, wherein he 
that wins one time loſes another : whereas moveables are us'd 
and conſum'd though they beof Iron : whence. onely Traffick 
remains for increaſe : but *tis not ſufficient to know the dignity 
and profit a thing brings; to put it well in practice, all its obſta- 
cles muſt be remov'd > as in the firſt place the idlenels of the In- 
habitants,which is nafural to ſuch as live in a good Soll ; whence 
the Proverb, Bona terra, Mala Gens. Yea, in ſome people, as in 
the Iriſh, 'tis'contradicted by ill cuſtom 3 for that people being 
nouriſht in {loathfulneſs, choſerather to cover their whole Bo- 
dies with a Mantle, then take the pains to cut it into Cloathes. 
Secondly , the want of Materials and: Inſtruments proper tor 
Trade, as Merchandizes , Ships, andother means : befides the 
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defe@ of ſafe Ports. Thirdly, The danger of tranſportation 
by reaſon of Thieves at Land, and Pirates at Sea. Fourthly, 
the want of Companies, both for, undertaking great negotiati- 
ons, and for aſſurances, as tis in Holland and clicwhere , where 
they have found wayes to aflure even the lives of pcrſons under 
good cautions. Fitthly, the talfe dealing of this age, directly 
oppoſite to the fair dealing of Merchants, which 1s incompatible 
with brangling. Laſtly, that great proceſs not yet ended bc- 
tween the King of Poland and the Dantiickers, about the impoſt 
he would lay upon the Baltick Sea, ſhows apparently that im- 
poſicions alſoare a notable hinderance of Trade: All which ob- 
ſtacles and inconveniences may be thus remedy'd in France. The ' 
firſt needs not much to be ſpoken of, more French hving by their 
induſtry in Forrcign Countries then Forreigners here , which is 
a certain evidence that our Nation is none of the tloathfulleſt. 
But *twere tobe wiſht that the Youth deſfign'd to the honeſt ex- 
erciſe of Merchandize were not leſs careful to learn the Map and 
the Countrey , then our Gentry is ſo for the war. Nor dol 
think the Tongues, eſpecially the Latin , leſs necetlary for them 
then for Lawyers and Phyſicians ſince theſe may in cate of ne- 
ceflity-learn their Art in their own mother Tongue - But Mer- 
chants cannot make themſelves underſtood in ſtrange Countreys 
but by the Latin Tongue, which ſerves to'interpret all others; 
and for want of which 'tis in the power of an Inrerpreter to de- 
ceivethem, Neither do we want wares that are both as com- 
monand as good as elſewhere, as Wheat, Wool, Hemp, and what 
ever is made thereof, as Cordage and Linen; Salt, Wood , and 
other ſuch things 3 much leſs materials to build and equippe 
Ships : and we have the beſt Havens of the world. The incon- 
venience of Robbers and Pyrates is much more conſiderable ; 
but the former may be remedicd in Cities, by an exact knowledg 
of all the Houſes in each Street ; by many clear lights ſet toge- 
ther, which will coſt leſs then Lanthorns, whereof there is ſe]- 
dom any benefit; by a Night-Watch plac'd in each Street, and 
by other means to be mention in due place. In the Countrey 
it may be redreſs'd, if Merchants Travel together in Caravans, 
and get the aſſiſtance of the Provoſts or Sherifls, who are bound 
to ſecure the High-Wayes, and as well by Land as by Sea , by 

the erection of Companies. | | 
The ſeventh ſaid, That the only way indeed of improving Com- 
merce, is to eſtabliſh Companies. For both Nature and Art teach 
us, that as heavy burthens cannot be mov'd by little ſtrength 
ſo Affairs of great importance, which need a great ſtock and 
attendance in ſeveral places, cannot be manag'd by one ſingle 
perſon ; who alſo ſufficeth not alone to remedy loon enough the 
inconveniences foreſeen and unforeſeen, which necctiarily hap- 
pen in all enterpriſes. Whence the firſt loſs that betalls a folitary 
Merchant, dejects, and almoſt breaks him , becaule he hath not 
where-with to recover himſelf z whereas in Companies, a los is 
cqual- 
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equally diſtributed, and more eaſily ſupported by all the Aﬀo- 
ciatesz amongſt whom, if the timorouſneſs of -one propoſes the 
ſafeſt bibs wag 46 Courage and Experience brings a Temperament 
thereuntoz and ſeeing every one contributes his counſel no leſs 


_ than his endeavors in the common cauſe.,it is in the leſs danger by 


reaſon of the many that mind it. Moreover, Gompanies are 
beſt able to ſolicite and procure the recovery of prizes unjuſtly 
taken at Sea, obtain,Letters of Mart, and put them in execution. 
But as theſe Companies are abſolutely neceſlary, and neighbour- 
ing States furniſh us Examples thereof; ſocare muſt be taken 
that they do not degenerate into Monopolies, and ſet exceſhive 
prizes upon Commodities. 


The Fighth ſaid, That beſide.what hath been remark'd , the 


_ conjunCtion of Rivers fo frequently propos'd and not yet execr- 
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ted, (through want of Spirits conſtant enough to accomplilh 


their defigns.) would much facilitate Commerce ; the tranſport- 
ing of Commodities ſucking up the main of the profit, by reaſon 
of the ExaCctions of Inns, which laugh at the regulated Rates of 
Proviſions, for want of an Eye to Noog them up. All which 
mightbe remedied by an able Company, by appointing places 
of baiting and lodging for their Factors,to be kept by ſome of the 
Aſſociates, who being thereby intereſſed in lome portion of the 
profit, would look more narrowly to the ſecurity of the High- 
ways 3 for want of which care, the moſt famous Meſſengers are 
often rob'd. It would be of great uſe alſo to have good and 
certain Intelligence of the Afairs of the world in general, eſpe- 
cially of the inclining to ruine, delays and failings of Bankrupts, 
who oftentimes break in one place whilſt their FaGtors are taking 
up Commodities in others; as alſo of the beſieging and taking of 
Cities by an Enemy, or their danger of being 1{o 3 in which Caſe 


the Merchant will haſten to with-draw his ſtock from thence, 


and hinder others from ſending thither to trade ; there being no 
Sympathy between War and Merchandize. But above all, in 
this Occurrence 'tis neceſſary for him to know the certain prizes 
of the Commodity he intends to deal in :JWhich hath gain'd great 
Credit to this Aflembly, by the printed Bills it hath ſomerimes 
ſent abroad, containing the currant prizes of all Wares for every 
week, in imitation of the City of Amſterdem. For by this means, 
the Merchant needs only diſcount the charges of tranſportation, 


and make a Reduction of Weights and Meaſures, to ee his evi- 


dent profit ;. yet alwayes carefully obſerving to draw a line with 
ſome imaginary fumm for hazards and contingences which may 
happen unexpeRtedly; it being impoſſible, what-ever care be 
us'd, to regulate exactly the gain of Merchandize, as depending, 
partly, on Chance, and, partly, on the Will and Phanfie of Men 
ſo that a Commodity , which, for being to day in faſhion, or 


otherwiſe in credit, would yield twenty in the hundred profit to 


the Owner, ſometimes leaves him a loſer,or he is forc'd to keep it 
long in his Ware-houſe, 
C ON- 
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CONFERENCE CLXXIX. 


What are the moſt common Cauſes of Law-ſuits ; and 
why they are more now than heretofore. 


Lato deſigning a Common-wealth , whoſe Citizens might 

live in good intelligence, juſtly excludes out of ic the 
words of Mine and Thine; conceiving, that ſo long as there 
was any thing to be divided,there would ever be Male-contents z 
becauſe Self-love (the root from whence the too great defire 
of keeping and acquiring ariſes ) acts variouſly in Men ; by main 
force and ſtrong hand intime of War, and in Peace by Law-ſuits. 
Now the defire of Getting , having never been ſo great as at this 
day, nor ſo much countenanc'd and rewarded, (ſince in confide- 
ration of wealth moſt Offices are diſpos'd of ) "tis no won- 
der if Law-ſuits be more numerous at this day than in times 

aſt. | 

F The Second ſaid, That Community of Goods, feign'd by 
the Pocts, . and cxemplifi'd in the Primitive Church, ( bating 
the Charity which produc'd it) would cauſe as many, miſchiefs, 
and, conſequently, Law-ſuits, as there are at preſent. For 
- every one would endeavour to appropriate what :ſhould be 
common, and defpife it if not able to compaſs it; as. we ſee 
common Cauſes are neglected , and commonly loſt, for private 
intereſt, Whence appears the 1mpertinence of ſome Legitlators, 
. and of the N:colaitans, who, that the Children might be lov'd 
the more, would have Wives common; for common Wives 
and Children would be own'd by no Body ; and it ſuch Women 
as belong but to two or three, keep them alwayes in jealouſie, 
and many times ingage them in a Law-ſuit, what would thoſe 
do that belong'd to all the world ? Wherefore, I conceive, that 
if contrary Eft cts have contrary Cauſes, 'tis Plenty , and its 
Daughter, 'Pride, that cauſeth Law-ſuits ; and Poverty and Hu- 
mility makes Peace and Agreements. Which the French De- 
mocritzs intimates, where he introduces an old man reconciling 
two Adverſaries, but 'tis after they. are both undone. Thus 
alſo the Circle of Humane Life repreſents Labour holding 
Wealth by the Hand, Wealth holding Pride , Pride holding 
Contention, which cauſfeth Poverty ; this, Humility 5 which 
again produces Labour; that, Wealth ; and ſo round again. 
For of fifty Law-ſuits, not one would begin between the par- 
ries, (or at leaſt it would ſoon be determin'd} if either would 
humble themſelves as much one to the other , as they do to their 
Judges; yea, oftentimesto their Council. Wherefore Vanity 
being greater in this Age than ever it was, ( although with leſs 
reaſon in moſt ) tis no wonder if our times abound more with 


Law-ſuits than the former. 
: The 
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to Law-{wts; and therefore 'tis not Plenty that begets them. 
but Neceſſity , yet not an abſolute one ; for he that hath no- 
thing cannot goto Law ; but ſuch, that the one cannot pay what 
he owes,and the other cannot be without it : In every other Caſe, 
Accommodements are poſlible. -*Tis from . this Source thatſo 
many Seiſures and Sentences proceed,which the indebted would 
never ſuffer , had they wherewithall to pay , confidering that 
the whole charges muſt fall upon themſelves. Now as there 
were never ſo many rich, ſo there were never ſo many poor, as 
there are at thisday in France; becauſe every body labours out 
of the vanity above-mention'd, to diſable themſelves every day 
more and more, laughing at the Conſtitutions which are made 
to reduce us to frugality, and aſcribing all inconveniences both 
publick and privateto any other Cauſe but themſelves. 

The Fourth ſaid, That though the Ages paſt having had the 
ſame viciſlitudes of Peace and War, and of Poverty and Riches, 
yet had they not ſo many Law-ſuits as there areat preſent; and 
therefore ſome other Cauſe thereof muſt be ſought, which poſſibly 
1s thisz That the Spirits of Men are become more refin'd and ſubtle 
in the ſeveral Ages of the world, and conſequently, advanc'd 
to a higher pitch of maliciouſneſs, whence many difficulties and 
conteſts ariſe in ſuch matters, wherein the goodneſs and fimplici- 
ty of our Anceſtors found noneatall. Nor hath the multitude 
and C—_ of Laws been a ſmall occaſion of this bad event. 
For ( beſides the Roman Laws which lay long in oblivion, and 
were reſtor'd to light by Yeruher, in the year 1127. and the 
Canons compil'd by Gratzar, ( whence came the judicial torma- 
lities) our Cuſtoms and our Ordinances 3 and amongſt others, 
thoſe made fince Charls V ITT. with long preambles and reaſon- 
ings in imitation of J«ſtinian, have. ſtirrd up more Law-ſuits, 
than there wgre in a thouſand years before. So that hath been 
good work for ſuch as were minded to draw profit thereby, to 
make ſo confus'd and intricate an Art of the Law, that there 1s 


* almoſt no Caſe wherein they cannot find ſome trick to multiply 


a Suit, and render it immortal ), Moral Reaſon ( the founda- 
tion of the Law) admits a thouſand different faces, not only in 
circumſtances of Fact, but alſo in matter. of Law- z whence 
there are few Laws but have their contraries; 

The Fifth ſaid, That the multiplicity of our Law-ſuits is to be 
attributed to the humor of the French Nation, which is defirous 
of change, and naturally ſubtle and eloquent. Whence a Latine 
Poet ſtills France the Nurſe of Lawyers. Likewiſe the improve- 
ment of Learning in this laſt Age, hath contributed much there- 
unto: And the ſight of great Eſtates gotten by the Law, hath 
induc'd many Parents to put their Children tothat profeſſion, 
as the readielt way to advancement., Such as could not be Coun- 
ſellors, have been made Attornies, Solliciters, Sergeants, . and 
this great number of people employ their, inventions to get, a 

| Oo | lively- 
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The Third faid, That ſuch as are at their caſe have nomind: 
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livelyhood , which they cannot do without Law-fuits. And 
therefore 'tis no' wonder if they adviſe, continue, multiply, and 
eterniſe them as much as they can ; egging on the Plaintiff by the 
motive of Profit,and the Defendant by that of Self-preſervation; 
and refuſing to the more fimple their writings _ other ſuch 
helps as an 45 bring them to accord. 

The Sixth ſaid, That Law-ſuits increaſe or diminiſh according 
to the diverſities of proportions kept in the Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice. For ſome meaſure them by the Law of Nature, 
( whereby all Menare born equal) and proceed by Arithmetical 
| Proportion. Thus the Aedes turn'd Juſtice into Equality; 
whereas ( as Xenophon told Cyras, reproving him for awarding 
the coats to his Companions, according to their ſtature, and not 
according to the right and propriety) the Perſians made Juſtice 
equal. This Arithmetical Proportion wa& obſerv'd by Draco, 
Solon, Lycargws, and all popular States 3 where every thing was 
put to the balance. Such alſo was the Law of Retaliation among ' 
the Jews 3 Eye for Eye, and Toothfor Tooth. But this equality 
having ſo many inconveniences, that many times the higheſt Ju- 
ſtice 1s the higheſt Injuſtice; Plato made Juſtice arbitrary wirh- 
out any other Laws but thoſe drawn from the proportion of the 
great to the ſmall, and other circumſtances, which he call'd 
Equity, or Geometrical 5 Seki Yet this Juſtice being alſo 
too vagous.and left to the diſcretion of Magiſtrates, who are ſub- 
je& to corruption; therefore Ariſtotle choſe a middle way be- 
rween thoſe two Extreams, Tegulating Commurative Jultice, 
which judgeth of the right of private Men by Arithmetical Pro- 
portion 3 and Diſtributive, which is for publick Afﬀairs, by Geo- 
metrical Proportion. Andour uſage hath approv'd an Harmo- 
nical proportion; the Supream Magiſtrate uſing both Law and 
Equity, and tempering the too great ſtrictneſs of the former, 
and the much liberyy of the other 3 which courſe is obſerv'd in 
good Moenarchies, where the Chief Courts being above the Law. 
and yet having Equity in their Power, make an agreeable Tem- 
perament of Juſtice with Reaſon, being impower'd to reverſe 
the Sentences of Subordinate Judges, who are ty'd to the Letter 
of the Law; as the Royal Authority is above both. Whence it 
reſults, that there are few Law-ſuits where Arithmetical Juſtice, 
that is, the inflexible rigor of the Law 1s exercis'd ; ſomewhat 
more, where Geometrical Proportion hath place, becauſe tis 
requiſite touſe Reaſons; which being alwayes the ſame, cannot 
be alter'd, as it happens in Harmonical Proportion, in which the 
woes of right ( which is indiviſible in it ſelf) being variouſly 

alanc'd between Law and Equity, and drawn from each fide 


according to the intereſt of the parties, the Deciſions of ſome 
Caſes cannot bewholly ſated to others, by reaſon of the diverſity 
of circumſtances. But as Diametrical Proportions having no 
cotmexion of their So together, though they quiet pri- 


vate-Conteſts, yet they cauſe a dangerous reflux intothe body 


of 
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of the State, by the indignation of the Noblcs againſt the Com- 
monalty, and the People's Envy again(t the Nobility ; ſo Har- 
monica] Proportion, ſuch as ours, 1s much more prejudicial to 
private perſons, which it entertains in Suits, than to the Stare, 
wherem it employes turbulcat Spirits to diſcharge their Choler 
upon paper againſt their Adverfarics. But in Anſwer- to the 
Queſtion, Why we have more Law-ſuits now-a-days ' than 
formerly , 1 believe the Reaſon is, becauſe the common-people 
bave got too much Knowledg of the Laws and Statutes , and 
Legal Pleadings ; for whilſt theſe remain'd in Latin and were not 
underſtood , Men were not fo apt to commence Litigious Suits 
one againſt another. 


er er Ee 


CONFERENCE CENESYX 


Whether more hurt or ood | hath proceeded from 
ſharing the parts of Phyſick between Phyſutians, 
Apothecaries, and Chirurgions. 


His Queſtion being of the greateſt moinent of any that hath 

| beendiſcuſs'd in this Company.,requireth alſo moſt caution; 
becaulethere 15none of us knows how foon he may come to be 
at the Mercy of ſome one of that Profeſſion which his Sentence 
ſhaii diſob:ige. Now all the parts of Phyfick were prafis'd of 
old by one perſon ; yea, in Zeypt it was no let Profeſſion, but 
the Priefts of Aemphzs were bound to write in the Temples of 
Pulcan and Iſs tich Remedies as any Man came and declar'd to 
them, that himſc}f had found benctit by ; to the end others 
might uſe the ſaine. So likewiſe the Greeks writ in Parchment, 
and hung at tie Porch of rhe Temples of Apollo and A#(ſculapins, 


_ thoſe Receipts that hid cur'd them 5 which the Prieſts took from 


thence to pronounce to others, as 1t they had been Oracles ; 
authorizing Mcdicine by Religion. Afterwards, this Science 
augmenting by degrees, ( as all things do) ſome were found 
that reduc'd thoſe Experiences to an Art; the ancienteſt of 
whom was ZX/culapirs the Son of Apollo and Ariadze, to whom 
in time ſuceeded another Aſculapins, the third of that name 3 
who (as Cicero, Lib.3. de Natur. Deor. ) was the firſt Tooth- 
drawer, and undertook firſt to looſen the belly, leaving for his 
Succeſiors his Children, Podalirius and Machaon, who were at 
the fiege of Troy , the former of whom profeſs'd the curing 
of Inward Diſealcs, the other of Outward by manual operation 
from which time, the Art of Phyfick began to be divided into 
Pharmacy and Chirurgery , which were practisd joyntly by 
Chiron, who took his Name from the dexterity of his hand in 
operations, and was feignd a Centaure, becauſe he was always 
on Horſe-back to relieve remote Patients. And for that the 
operations of Chirurgery are more apparent than thoſe of the 

| Oo 2 | other 
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other parts ef Phyſick ; Plato faith, that the ancient Phyſick 
was only Chirurgery. Hippocrates , who firſt ſpoke worthily 
of Medicinal Matters, exercis'd the three parts of Phyſick con- 
juntly ; and fo it was pradtisd till Galez's time, to wit, 
600. years after. Moreover, *Tis an Argument , That Chi- 
rurgery was exercis'd by the Phyſicians, That they were expell'd 
Rome, becauſe one of them had cut off a Roman Citizen's leg 
with bad ſucceſs. So alſo Darirs's foot diſlocated by a fall from his 
Horſe, and reſtor'd by Democedes a Crotonian Phyſician , then 
his Priſoner at Sardis , (after the vain attempts of his Agyptian 
Phyſician) and is an evidence that he was both a Chirurgion and 
a Phyſician. Burt ſince, Phyſicians have done like the heirs of 
M-rchants, they have thought fit to avoid the pains, and enjoy 
both the honor and the profit; they have reſerv'd ſolely to them- 
ſelves the authority and power of preſcribing, and left to the 
Apothecarie's honeſty and ſkill, the choice, diſpenſation, prepa- 
ration, and compoſition of medicaments 3 and to the Chirurgi- 
on, all manual operations: Nay, many of thele too, out of heed- 
leineſs, have left ro Barbers and Stews-keepers the Art of trim- 
ing the Hair; to others, the dexterity of drawing Teeth z and 
again, to cthers the Reduction of Luxations and Fractures; all 
Appendances of Phylick. Now to determine , Whether this 
Divifion hath done more good or hurt, ſeems to me todepend 
upon the capacity of thoſe employ'd in this Art.. Forit the 
Phyſician hath not ſkill enough, or ſtrength of Body to attend 
all thoſe ftun&tions, he ought not to undertake them. But he 
that judges himſelf able to diſcharge them all, will be very heed- 
full, when he feces the whole honor or blame muſt fall ro himfelf 
alone; whercas the diviſion of ſucceſs among(t many , makes 
each perſon more negligent : Beſides that, every one can anſwer 
better for his own deed, than for another's; and agrecs better 
with himſelf, than with a ſecond or third ; between whom 'tis 
ſeldom but ſome Claſh happens, and that to the detriment of the 
Patient. Laſtly, the Phyſician repreſents the IntelleGtual Fa- 
culty, the Chirurgion the Animal, and the Apothecary the 
tal; ſo that todivide them, 1s as much as to ſeparate the Liver. 
Heart, and Brain of oneand the ſame Man ; and Theory being 
never well underſtood without practice, 'tis no wonder if their 
diſ-union hath occafion'd the ſetting up many Ignorants and 
Empericks. | 

The Second faid, If Man's Life befſhort, in reſpect ofthe Art 
of Phylick (according to the ſaying of Hippocrates the Prince 
thereot ) then'tis the way to ſhorten it more, even by two thirds, 
to aflign it three Arts and Exerciſes, each of which requires the 
whole Man. The Egyptians were of another Judgment , not 
only diſtinguiſhing Phyficians from Operators 'and Preparers of 
Medicaments, but alſo having particular Phyſicians for each con- 
fiderable part of Man; as for the Eye, Ear, &c. which render 


them more expert ; becauſe we donothing well, but what we 
do 
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do.often 3; and what difference there is between one that exer- 
ciſes more Arts, and him that is contented with one, appears by 


comparing Country-Apothecaries and Chirurgians , who pra- 


fiſe all three parts of Phyſick, and thole of great Cities. More- 
over, the alliance between the Body and the Soul is ſuch, that 
while the one is employ'd about ſome work, the other cannot 
intend its cogitations elſe-where, as it ought to do in this Caſe. 
© Andtherefore to require a Phylician to let blood, ſet a bone, or 
prepare a medicine, is all one astoexpect that a General ſhould 
both give Orders, and perform the Office of a common Sofaldier. 
Forit the Mind that is at reſt be eſteem'd the more wiſe 4nd ca- 
pable of reaſoning, ( whence our Judges fit, Phyſicians conſul. 
and the Greeks would have adoration perform'd in that poſture) 
what good advice can be expected from a Phyſician who is al- 
ways out of breath with his preparations and operations? Be- 
ſides, 'tis not ſeemly for a Phylician to viſit his Paticnt with his 
Hands ſmelling and dy'd with drugs, and the confidence of the 
Patient in him being much conducive to the Cure, it cannot bur 
be berter truſting to three perſons than to one. And indeed, 
ſuppoſing a Phytician were fo wicked as to have ill intentions 
againſt his Patient's Life, ( which yet is hardto imagine, and 
thereare very few Examples of ſuch) it would be harder for him 
to execute them when others prepare his remedies, than when 
he prepares them himſelf. As likewiſe the Apothecary may play 
the Villain more ſecurely, when he hath not the inſpection of 
the Phyſician over him. Wheretore *tis beſt that Phyſick re- 
main dittributed into three Profethons, which, like an Harmoni- 
ous Trade, aſſiſt and uphold each other ; the Phyſician being 
as the Head, and the other two as his ewo Hands. All the bu- 
lineſs, is, that this Harmony and Proportion beſo well obferv'd, 
that the Hands think not themſelves to be the Head ; which hap- 
pens but too frequently, to the great diſhonor of Phylick, and 


damage of the lick. 
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I bether there be any Real Evil beſreles Pain. 


"FT Hings havecither an abfolute Eflence, ora Relative ; the 
© formerareReal.as to be a Man ; the latter which have no 
Being but from the Reſpect they have to our Phanſfie, depend 
upon the fame, asto be glad or troubled at certain News. Theſe 
two Heads contain all Entities 3 but becaufe the weakneſs of 
Humane Judgement often confounds them, taking an imaginar 
thing for a real, hence the inquifition of rheir difference hat 
fturniſh'd the Schools with various Queſtions. That of the'S#orcks 


was fo far from admitting any other Real Evil befides Pain, that 
h it 
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it allow'd not Pain it ſelf to be an Evil. On the contrary, 
Epicurus held, there was no other Evil but Pain; nor any other 
Good but Pleaſure, its oppoſite. Indeed by adjoyning Vertue 
to that Pleaſure, and aſligning the pre-eminence to the pleaſure 
of the Mind, it will be eaſfte to make Good and Pleaſure conver- 
| tible : whence it will alſo follow that Evil and Pain muſt bere- 
ciprocal. | 
The Third ſaid, That Evil being the Privation of Good, 
and Privation no real Entity ; to enquire whether there be any 
real Ey1l. is the ſame as to aſk whether a Privation be a Habit. - 
But to comply with the terms of the Queſtion, which ſeems to 
be, Whether there be any other ſufferings of that kind which 
the Vulgar calls Evils, cauſing ſenſible diſpleaſure in us as ne- 
ceſlarily as bodily Pain doth ? In anſwer whereunto, I fay ; Fiiſr 
that there 1s both a ſpiritual and a corporeal grief or pain ; of 
either of which ſome perſons are more or leſs ſenſible then 
others. Secondly, That all people defire pleaſure as a good, 
and ſhun pain as an evil (for even the inflictions of ſome Religt- 
ous perſons upon themſclves, are done in hope of a future good) 
and laſtly. that both the one and the other arc excited by ſeveral 
and oft-times contrary ways and means. For as the bitterneſs 
of Succhory,hurts and diſpleaſes ſome but is agreeable to others ; 
ſo alſothe tame accident may cauſe pleaſure in ſome minds and 
ſadneſs in others; this variety proceeding from the ditierent 
temper of Minds. Beſides, corporcal aud ſpiritual pain differ, 
in that every one is a capable judge of the former, but not of the 
latter z whence, as Ariſtotle faith, all run after pleaſures of the 
Body, becauſe they ignore thoſe of the Soul ; and ſo likewiſe 
moſt only reckon their bodily pains true Evils, becaule they 
have no experience of griefs of the Mind. But he that well 
weighs how infinitely the Intellect excels the Body, eaſily finds 
that the evils that attaque the ſame are alto far greater ;z ſince 'ris 
that by which the Body 1s render'd ſuſceptible both of pain and 
pleaſure, and receives impreſſions of both upon the counte- 
nance; wherein particularly the Eye is term'd the Mirror of 
the Soul, for no other reaſon but becaulc it repreſents her Paſſi- 
ons and Aﬀections. And to ſhew how mach grief and diſplea- 
ſure of Mind ſurpaſſeth that of the Body, we ſee ſome redeem 
the loſs of their Honour with that of their Lives, which cannot 
be without ſuffering the pain of death. 
The Third ſaid, *Tis not the Queſtion, whether the griefs of 
the Body or the Mind bc greateſt ; fince every one judges vari- 
ouſly thereof according to his humor. As the Miſer prefers his 
.profit before the pains of Hunger and Thirſt; and the Ambiti- 
ous perſon ventures his life in the Field rather than endure the 
Lye: But the Queſtion is, Whether there be any reality in the 
Evils which the Mind of man undergoes beſides Pain, of which 
alone we ſee all other Animals are ſenſible 3 Nature teaching 
Man thereby that ſhe hath left it to his own couduct, how much 
_ his 
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his natural condition is worſe then theirs, whilſt heisnat only 
lyable to the fame bodily evils, but becomes ingenious'tw his 
own hurt, and an expert Artificer of his own bad fortune. - An 
inſtance whereof we have in the Swine that was cating his food 
peaceably in a Tempeſt, whilſt all the Patlengers fearing every 
moment to ſplit againſt the Rocks, dy'd as often of apprehen- 
ſion as they thought of that ſad fate. Which fear ended with 
the Swine's meat, and the Ship's arrival at a ſafe Port z where it 
appear'd that that vile Animal- had felt none of that trouble 
which the Tempeſt had caus d inthe more unhappy men; and. 
conſequently that their Imagination was the ſole cauſe of it. 
The like way be faid of all other afflictions which men give 
themſelves; call'd therefore deſervedly by the Wiſe-man, YVari- 
ty and vexations of ſpirit. For molt of the inductions and con- 
ſequences which the Mind draws from events prove falſe, and 
nevertheleſsthey give us real ſorrows : we ſee frequently that a 
oreat Eſtate left by a Father to his Children makes them de- 
bauch'd and worthleſs, and degenerate from the vertue of their 
Parent, who having receiv'd no inheritance from his own was 
conſtrain'd to labour, and by that means attain'd Riches and Ho- 
nour - Whence it appears that the trouble of a Father leaving a 
{mall Eſtate to his Children at his death hath no foundation in 
the thing but only in his abus'd Imagination, and conſequently 
cannot be a real Evil, and yet this isthe moſt general Evil of all 
with the Vulgar. Thus two men, lodging under the fame roof 
loſt both their Wives not long ago : one of them was ſo afflicted 
therewith that he dy'd of forrow ;- the-other receiving the con- 
ſolatory viſits of his friends, could.not ſo well diſlemble his joy 
but that it was perceiv'd; and yettheir'loſs was equal. © So that 
the ſadneſs of the one, and the joy of the other depended only 
upon the different reflection they. made upon'this accident. 
Thus alſo the fame affront that made one of Socrates's Diſciples 
draw his ſword, made the Philoſopher himſelf laugh at*the fot- 
tiſhneſs of his enemy : and every thing' which-the Valgar calls 
Good or Bvil, (Painexcepred) is Medal, -which-hath itsright 
ſide and its reverſe. "> fi.9) 2x | BR CCE ONT 
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Whether Man be the moſt difeas'd of” all, Creatures, - 
and why.e. i973 5}. 


A Diſeaſe being a preternatruxat- diſpolitiowhiirting'the Fun- 
{A ions, every living Body capable of 'aftior may betgime 
lick by ſome cauſe impeding its actions.  Henee not'only Men 

but alſo Animals, and even Plants have' thi Diſcaſts which 
e0- 
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Theophraſtus diligently deſcribes. Amongſt Beaſts, though 
ſome are ſubject to particular Diſeaſes, as the Dog to Madneſs, 
the Swine to Leprofie , the Goat and Lyon to Fevers; yet 
there is none ſo invaded with all ſorts of Maladies as Man, who 
is not exempt from any; the leaſt of his fimilary parts that is nou- 
riſh'd being ſubject to twelve ſorts of Diſeaſes, namely, when 
they attract their aliment, either not at all, or but weakly, or 
otherwiſe then they ſhould , or when they are defective either 
in retaining or concoCting it, or in voiding ſuperfluities. -But if 
ſuch part have ſenſe too, it may have fifteen; if motion allo, 
eighteen : And if it notonly be nouriſh'd it ſelf but labours 
alſo for the publick, 'tis lyable to twelve more, according to 
the three ways that its Fundions may be offended, in attraCtion, 
retention, concoCtion and expulſion. The Eye alone is ſubject 
to almoſt 200 infirmities; and, as if there were not ancient Dil- 
eaſes enough, we ſeedaily new ones unknown to former Ages. 
Now the reaſon hereof lyes in the nature of Man, who being 
the moſt perfectly temper'd and beſt compounded of all Animals 
(becauſe deſign'd' to the greateſt actions) is therefore apt upon 
the leaſt occafion to loſe that evenneſs of proportion,. which as 
it requires a great train and concurrence of many things, ſo alto 
there needs but a little thing to ſubvert it by defect of the leaſt 
of thoſe requifites. Indeed, there are but two cauſes of Diſ- 
eaſes, , to wit, Internal and External; and man is alike ſubject 
to both; to the former, by reaton of his hot and moiſt temper 
which is prone to putrefaction, and the more upon account of 
| his variety of Food; . whereas other Animals never change their 
Dietz which is the moſt probable cauſe of their health and 
good conſtitution : For diverſity of aliments incommodes Na- 
ture; weakens the natural hear, produces Crudities, the Sources 
of moft Diſeaſes; which alſo are frequently caus'd in Men by 
the.internal Paſſions of Anger, Fear, and Joy. The moſt ordi- 
nary. external. cauſes are the evil qualities of the Air, peſtilen- 
tial vapours and malignant influences, whereof Man's body is 
the: more ſuſceptible, by reaſon of the tenderneſs of his Fleſh, 
and the poroſity of his ſkin ; which on the contrary, in other 
Animals, is hard and cover'd with Hair, Feathers and Scales, 
and renders them leſs fubje& to the impreſiions of external bo- 
dies, asalſo to Wounds, Contufions, Fractures, and other folu- 
tions of continuity.” 

The Second ſaid, Thar ſuch perfeCtions or defedts of things 
as we know moſt exactly, ſeem tous the greateſt ; as the excel- 
lencesand defefts of Pictures are not well obſerv'd but by thoſe 
that are {kill'd therein 3 and he.that is unacquainted with ſome 
certain Nation cannot know its Vices fo as they that converſe 
Wh it do,.; Now: Beaſts being unable to fignitie to us the dif- 
EIENCE of ther pains and the other circumſtances of their diſ- 
| ;henge. we-judge them to: bave fewer, although the con- 
braxy, appcars(n-the: Horſe ;:in; whom obſervant Farriers re- 
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wark a great nuwber of” Diſeaſes, to which we are not ſub- 
zect. So that otiicr Animals may have as many, or more than 
Men, who being leſs concern'd therein , leſs underſtand them. 
'Tis true, the parts of Animals reſemble ours, ſaving what ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh their outward ſhape; as appears by the Diſſection 
of Apes, whereby Galen learnt Anatomy; and no difference is 
found between the Ventricles of a Man's and a Calte's brain. If 
their blood and other humors differ. ſo do thofe of one Man from 
thoſe of. another. Moreover, Beaſts have the ſame inward 
Cauſes, Fear, Anger, and the other Paſſions ; in ſhort, all the 
other Non-natural things,and not at their diſcretion as Man hath. 
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It a Dog hath the harder ſkin, yet man is leſs lyable to blows, and 


the injury of the Air. In fine, who knows but it may be with 
theſe Animals as 'tis with ruſticks, who, though Men as well as 
we, and ſubjcc to the ſame inconveniences , yet all' their Diſ- 
caſes-are reduc'd to a few Heads; fince the true and ſpurious 
Pleuriſie, the Aſthma, the Cough, the Palſie, and other Maladies, 
whereof we make fo many branches, are all reckon'd by them 
only for a hot or a. cold Rheume. 3 OTH 

The Third ſaid, . The nearer Nature promotes Bodies to their 
utmoſt perfection, the more frail ſhe renders them. And as in 
Mixts, Glaſs, which is her utmoſt atchievement, is weaker and 
brittler than Stones 3 ſoin Animals, Man the moſt excellent and 
perfect, isthe moſt frail and weak, by reaſon of the part where- 
in he abounds more than they, and which advances. hiny, "to 
wit, the Brain, the root of moſt Diſeaſes. And as themoſtnox* 
10us Meteors,are form'd in the coldeſt Region of the 'Air,ſo'thoſe 
that have a' moiſt Brainare ſoft and lets vigorous, as Women and 
Children; whence, amongſt the old: Spartars, 'and at this day 
amongſt the Athiopians, (as Alvarez reports) 'tis a ſhame to 
blow the Noſe or ſpit, becauſe 4c fignifies Eftfeminacy 3 and'the 
Thracians, ( as Pliny records) freed:themſelves from many Diſ- 
eaſes, by cutting the Nerves behind the Far, whereby all fluxi- 
ons from the Brain were ſtopt. On the contrary, Animals having 
a dry, and leſs Brain, fleep in the open Air without incon- 
venience: Ty (223-2 

The Fourth ſaid, That as Man exerciſes the greateſt variety 
of Actions, ſo he:is liable to moſt Diſeaſes: Animals which reaſon 
not, have no Delirium; thoſe that ſpeak not, are not ſubject to 
be dumb. But thetruth is, Men conſider not remote things tur- 
ther than their intereſt reaches. Hence more Diſeaſes are ob- 
leryd.in.the Bee and Silk-worm, than in the Elephant. *' Unlefs 
we had rather ſay, thartthere being ſo great a variety of diſpoſiti- 
ons angd;tempers requir'dto the Health of all the parts, humors, 
and tacultics ot a humane body, 'it happens very rarcly that rhey 
are all as they ſhould be. As *tis harder to make good Mutick 
with a Lute, or other many ſtring'd Inſtruments, than with one 
that hath tewerſtrings and accords, as Animals have in reſpect of 


Man. 
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CONFERENCE CLXXXIIIL. 
Of the Greenneſs of Plants. 


| Fama being the illuminated ſurface of Mixt Bodies, alter 
according to their various mixture 5 and becauſe the leſs 
a body is diſtant from its ſimplicity,it partakes the more of light ; 
hence as ſoon as water becomes conſiſtent and folid, it puts on 
Whiteneſs, which is ſo near akin to Light, that the latter cannot 
be painted but with the former. For this reaſon new-ſprung 
Plants, ifluing out of the Womb of their Elements, retain a 
White Colour ; till having thruſt their ſtem our of the Earth, 
the nouriſhment they attraQ adding to their compoſition, they 
aſjſume a new Colour, which ſutably to the Temper of the Com- 
pound, (whoſe upper part is heated by the Sun-beans, and lower 


_ part nouriſh'd with the juice and vapors of the Earth) becomes 


Green, upon the ſame reaſon that Blew and Yellow make a 
Green 3 the Blew — from condens'd Moiſture, (as ap- 
pears in deep Seas) and the Yellow from the Sun-beams. Hence 
a Plant depriv'd of the Sun's aſpect, looſeth its verdure, and re- 
maining Colour-lefs by the privation, which is always Harbinger 
to ſome enſuing Generation, it appears white 3 as we uſe to make 
Succhory and Thiſtles white by burying them, or covering them 
ina Veſlel whereinto no Air can enter. Greenneſs therefore is 
the firſt mixture of the Sun-beams with corrupted humidity, 
(as putrid waters wax green) and the tirſt aſlay of the Vege- 
tative Soul, and conſequently, an evidence of their Lite ; as, on 
the contrary, Yellowneſs ſhews that the Sun hath dry'd up the 
humidity wherein the life reſided, and left only the Colour 
of Feiiille-morte. But when this humidity 1s ſo unctuous and 
adherent to the compact and ſolid body of a Plant that it cannot 
be exhal'd, ( as Oyle is not evaporated by the Sun) than the 
outward Cold ſhutting the Pores, retains the Greenneis longer 
and brighter, whilſt other Herbs and Trees are deipoil'd of their 
verdure. And therefore *tis no wonder if the leavs of ſuch 
Plants, as the Laurel, Holly , Box, Ivy , and many others, 
feel no injury from great Cold and great Heart. 

The Second ſaid, That the production of Vegetables proceed- 
ing from the reſolution of Minerals, (as appears, not only in the 


order of Generations, which proceed from fimple to organick 


bodies, but alſo in the ſympathy of the Oak with Copper, of 
the Beech with the Load-ſtone, of the Hazel with Gold 
and Silver) *tis probable that Vitriol, (the commoneſt of Mine- 
rals, and found in moſt grounds) gives Plants their Verdure 3 
which many of them allo teſtifie by their acidity. For I cannot 
attribute the Cauſe to Light, which is indifierent to all CoJours, 
and hath none in it ſelf z the Gold Colour of the Sun not inhere- 


ig 


ing in him, but proceeding from the retlexion of bodies he irra- 
diates. Butif we are to find ſome mixture of Yellow and Blew 
to make this Green, I ſhould rather aſſign the Yellow to the 
Earth, which is moſt commonly of that Colour ; as the Air and 
Heaven are Blew. And perhaps too, this Greenneſsis but a ſign 
of imperfect Generation, ſince tis lolt when Plants are mature; 
and we find it again in mouldy Bread, which js in a tendency to 
corruption. 


The Third faid, That all Bodicesmutt ls So 


| other, and a Plant being the firſt living thing, ought to have 


the moſt agreeable, as being equally temper'd of the two Ex- 
treams,Black and White ; for at its fir{bgfſuing'out of the Earth, 
whilſt it is yet full of earthy humidity, it is of a dark Green; 
which becomes lighter as the Plant ſhoots higher ; till at length 
the more volatile particles are excluded in a Flower which bor- 
rows its Colour from the various qualities of the ſap; then comes 
out the fruit, which keeps its verdure til] the Sun have fully con- 
cotted its juice. " 

The Fourth ſaid, That 'tis not poſſible to give the reaſon of 
Colours, ſince we ſee Tulips change theirs almoſt every year; 
and there are Black, White, Red, and other colour'd grapes, 
equally ſweet, and good for Wine ; asalſo Apples, Pears, and 
other fruit. Nor is Greenneſs inſeparable from the leavs of 
Plants for we have not only red Coleworts, but alſo Roots, and 
ſome leavs of Rapes, Purple, Violet, and of other Colours. All 
that car: be ſaid in this matter, is, That Colour is nothing but a 
reſultance of the External Light from the Surface, whoſe Par- 
ticles are ſo, or ſo modifi'd and poſited. Hence Blew appears 
Green by Candle-light ; the necks of Doves ſeem of divers Co- 
lours by diverfity of ſituation; and Wool appears whiter when 
compacted together,than whilſt it was in flocks; whereas Water, 
which hath no Colour, ſhews white when Particles are divi- 
ded by Air, and reduc'd into Show. So allo. when Humidity 
is digeſted by Heat, (which is inſeparable from Light )/ ic pars 
on the firſt of Colours , which is Blew ; ( of which Colour 
thickned Air appears to us ) and the prodominant earthine(s of 
Plants, makes that Blew incline toa darker degree, thence arileth 
Green; which 1s the general Colour of all Plants: The Tem- 
perament contributes leaſt to this Colour ; for. we ſee Serper- 
vioum, whichis cold, of the fame Colour with Leeks and the 
Aloe-Plant,which are Hot. Juſt as Sugar and Salt are both White, 
and yet ditier much 1n Taſte and other qualities z ſo are Chalk 
and Snow 3 Honey and Gall are Yellow, the juice of Aloesand 
that of Liquericeblack. Yea, in Animals too, the diverſity of 
their Colour, Hair, and Plumes is deceitful z whence came the 
Proverb, Of every Hair a good Grey-hound. And whereas 
Phyficians reckon the Colour of the Hair a fign of the Temper, 
tis not always true 3 ſince we ſce perſons of the ſame Hair totally 
different in Manners and Humorsz and others of ditterent Hair, 

Pp 3 - | perfectly 
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perfealy agreeing in temper 3 wherein conſequently we muſt 
not ſeek the reaſon of colours. 


EEE —_—K 


CONFERENCE CLXXKXIV. 


LL — 


Of the Cold of the middle Regton of the Air. 


XxX common Opinion attributes the coldneſs of the middle 
Region to the Antiperiſtaſis of the heat of the upper and 
lower Regions, which ſtreightning the cold on either fide leave 
it no other place but the middle, whither the vapors rais'd by 
the Sun-beams aſcending , and, no higher by reaſon of their 
weight and the thinneſs of the air there ; it comes to paſs that 
the neighbourhood of theſe vapors returning to their natural 
cold, encreaſes that of the middle Region. But many incon- 
veniences invalidate this Opinion. Firſt, if this Element were 
hot and moift, as is ſuppos'd, it would ſhew ſome effects there- 
of ; but 'tis quite contrary. For he were a fool that ſhould go 
intothe Air to warm himſelf; and the Air hath folittle humidi- - 
ty, that it dries all Bodies. Secondly, many Mountains fur- 
paſſing the middle Region of the Air, and retaining figures de- 
{crib'd in the aſhes of a Sacrifice for a whole year, which ſhew 
that in all that time no Wind or Rain was rais'd there to deface 
them 5 it would follow that ſuch Mountains refle&ing the Sun- 
beams by their ſolidity, ſhould cauſe heat in the middle Region 
of the Air, and yet they are commonly cover'd with Snow. 
Laſtly, this Antiperiſtaſis being only in Summer, not in Winter 
when the cold of the lower Region ſymboliſes with that of the 
middle, this reaſon ſhould then ceaſe; and yet'tis 1n Winter- - 
time that cold Meteors manifeſt themſelves. Wherefore we 
muſt recur to ſome other cauſe 3 which Cardar takes to be the 
natural coldneſs of the Air, not regarding the combination of 
the four firſt qualities. For if cold be natural to the Air, it will 
be eafte to conclude, that it muſt be coldeſt in the middle, 
which 1s leſs alter'd by the contrary quality of heat ; —_ 
moſt diſtant from the Element of Fire (if there be any) an 
from the heat which neceſlarily follows the motion of the hea- 
venly Sphears. | 

The Second ſaid, That Cold being no poſitive Quality, but 
a bare negation, it follows that Bodies deſtitute of Heat are ne- 
cellarily cold. Now the Air cannot have heat or any other 
quality, becauſe 'tis to ſerve for a medium not only to all ſub- 
: Tunary Bodies, but alſo to the heavenly influences, whoſe nature 
would be perverted and alter'd by the qualities of the Air ; as 
a colour'd medium imparts its colours to objce&s. It happens 
therefore that vapours cool not but are cooled by the Air, fo 


that they become colder in the middle Region then whilft they 
were 
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were in their natural ſeats. Yea they are fo far from rendring 
the Air cold that they abate irs ſharpneſs, which is never great- 
cr then in clear weather z cloudy and miſty weather being al- 
ways more warm and accompany'd with leſs piercing cold. For 
being rais*d rather by the ſubterraneous heat then by that of the 
Sun, they warm our air ( which reaches not above a league from 
che Earth); then being gradually deſerted by the heat which car- 
ry'd them up they meet in thoſe higher ſpaces which are void of 
all heat, and begin immediately to condenſe and congeal them. 
What people talk of the higher Region of the Air is very doubt- 
ful, becauſe the Element of Fire being but an Opinion cannot 
counter-balance the report of Acoſta, who affirms that divers 
Spaniards were killd by the cold in their paſlage upon the 
Mountains of Per# which he judges the higheſt of the World 
and within the upper region. 

The Third ſaid, That if we were to betry'd by experience 
alone, the Earth (which in Winter is hot at the Centre, and in 
Summer on its Surface) would not be judg'd cold and dry (asit 
is)no more then the Water always cold and moiſt, ſince the 
Sun's heat warms it, and the faltneſs of the Sea renders it heating 
and drying. But accidental qualities muſt be carefully diſtin- 
guiſh'd from eſſential 3 becauſe theſe latter are hard to be diſ- 
cern'd when any impediment interpoſes. As the ſight cannot 
judge of the ſtraitneſs of the ſtick in the water but by having 
recourſe to reaſon ; which teaches us that all light Elements are 
alſo hot. Now the lightneſs of theair is indiſputable; and its 
heat is prov'd by its ſubtlety, whereby it penetrates bodies un- 
paſlable by light it ſelf. Yet this heat is eaſily turn'd into cold ; 


becauſe the. air being a tenutous body and not compact, retains : 


its qualities no longer then they are maintain'd therein by their 
ordinary cauſes. So that 'tis no wonder 1f not being hot in the 
higheſt degree (as Fire is) but in a remiſs and interior degree, it 
ealily becomes ſuſceptible of a more powerful contrary quality. 
For the Sun-beams, which ſome hold to be the true Element of 
Fire, heat not unleſs they be united by reflection ; and this re- 
fletion being limited cannot reach beyond our firſt Region 3 
the higher Regions muſt neceſſarily remain cold 3 unleſs upon 
further inquiry it be thought that the motion of the air carry'd 
about with the Sphear of the Moon and the Element of Fire 


 plac'd under the ſame, are capable to heat it. 


The Fourth ſaid, That if we may judgaof thoſe higher Re- 
gions of the Airby thoſe of the Earth and Water which we fre- 
quent, each of theſe Elements hath three ſenſible differences 3 
its Surface, Middle and Centre. Thoſe that frequent Mines, 
tell us that the heat which ſucceeds the exterior cold of our 
earth penetrates not above a quarter ofa league in depth ; about 
the end of which ſpace, cold begins to be felt again, and en- 
creaſes more and more towards the Centre. In like manner 'tis 


probable that the Water follows the qualities as well as mw de- 
clivity 
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clivity of the Earth. That it is hot at the bottom (whither 
therefore the Fiſh retire in Winter) proceeds from the nearneſs 
of that middle Region of the Earth. So thar it being proper to 
theſe Elements to have different qualities in their middle from 
thoſe of their extremities, the ſame may be true alſo of the Air; 
poſſibly becauſe a perfect identity of temperature would not 
* have been convenient for the generation of Mixts, to which 
cnd all the Elements were deſtinated. And it being the property 
of cold tocloſe and re-unite the looſeneſs and diflipation of the - 
Air, it was therefore highly neceſlary to be predominant in the 
middle Region thereof. 


——_— — — —_ 4 — — 


CONFERENCE CLXXRXV. 


Of the Generation of Males and Females. 


Iſtinction of Sex is not eſſential, but conſiſts only in the 
| parts ſerving to Generation 3 Nevertheleſs Ariſtoth; makes 
Male and Female differ, as Perfe& and Imperfect ; and faith, 
That Nature's intention is always to make a Male ; and that-on- 
ly upon the default of ſome requiſite condition ſhe produces a 
Female, whom. therefore he calls a Miſtake of Nature, or a 
Monſter. Galen likewiſe acknowledging no other difference 
ſtyles Man a Woman turn'd outwards, becauſe Woman hath 
the ſame Organs with Man, only wants heat and ftrength to 
put them forth. Now indeed this heat and ſtrength is mani- 
feſtly greater in Males then Females even from the firſt concepti- 
on 3 for the former are compleatly form'd by the 3oth day, the 
latter not before the 4oth ; the former move in the third 
moneth, the latter not till the fourths thoſe are born in the: 
ninth moneth, theſe ſome days after ; and beſides live not if 
born in the ſeventh moneth, as Males do, whoſe periods are 
therefore reckon'd by Septenaries, and thoſe of Females by No- 
venaries. After birth, we fee the aftions of Males are per- 
form'd with more ſtrength and vigor then thoſe of Females, 
who are actually colder and ſuffer more inconveniences from 
cold. They are never ambidexters , becauſe they have not 
heat enough to ſupply agility to both fides; and their right 
ſide is peculiarly deftinated to the Generation of Females, be- 
cauſe the Spermatick Veſlel on that ſide derives blood from the 
| hollow Vein which is hotteſt by reaſon of the proximity of that 
Vein to the Liver; whereas the left Spermatick draws from the 
Emulgent , which carrying Seroſe humors together with the 
Blood, 'tis no wonder if the Seed of that fide be crude and 
cold, and conſequently fitter for generating Femals then Mates : 
Hence Hippocrates ſaith, that if as Peaſants tye a Bull's left Teſti- 
cle when they deſire a Bull-calf, and the right when a Cow-calt, 
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the ſame be practis'd by Man, the like efject will follow. Wherc- 
by *tis manifeſt that whatever makes the Seed more hot and vi- 
gorous both in Male and Female, furthers the Generation of 
Males, and contrarily ; and confequently that the Morning, 
when 'tis beſt concocted, is more proper then the Evening, for 
begetting Boys 3 and the Winter then the Summer (at leaſt on 
the man's part.) 

The Second ſaid, That as to the produftion of Males rather 
then Females, or on the contrary, no certain cauſe hath hither- 
to been aſſign'd thereof; ' ſince we ſee that the ſame' man, in all 
likelihood without alteration of his temper, hath only Girles 
by his firſt Wife, and only Boys by the ſecond, and on the con- 
trary 3 and ſome that could get no Children at all in their youth 
have had only Boys in their old Age. Others have Males br{t, 
others Females, and others have them alternatively. Whereof 
no other reaſon can be aſtign'd by Chance, or rather the Divine 
| Pleaſurealone, in the impenetrable Secrets whereof to' ſeek for 
a cauſe, were high temerity. If heat and ſtrength caus'd the 
difference, young marry'd people would not have Girles firſt, 
as it happens moſt often 3 and decrepit old men ſhould never get 
Boys, as daily experience ſhews they. do. Moreover, ſome men 
depriv'd of one of their Teſticles, have nevertheleſs begotten 
both Sons and Daughters; which could not be, if the taculty , 
of begertting Children of one determinate Sex were affix'd to 
either of thoſe parts. And as from a falſe Principle nothing 
can be drawn but falſe Conſequences, ſo alſo is it inthe opinion 
of Ariſtotle, That Woman is but an occaſional Creature. For 
then Nature ſhould produce far greater abundance of Males then 
of Females, orelſe ihe would erre oftner then hit right (which 
1s inconſiſtent with her wiſdom), and yet in all places mort 
Girles and Women are found then Men as appears in that we 
every Where ſee plenty of Maids that want Huſbands, and in 
Countries wherein Polygamy is lawful, there are Women 
enough to ſupply ten or adozen Wives to each Man. And in- 
| deed, Nature's deſign is mainly' for preſerving the Species; as 
that of every individual 1s to preſerve it ſelf; and the bare de- 
gree of heat or cold in the Seed being but an accident of an 
accident cannot effe& a formal change in the ſubſtance. Only 
defeQtive heat may occaſion an effeminate man, and abundant 
heat a Virago. Beſides this Opinion deſtroys the common and 
true one, viz. That Generation 1s one of thoſe ations which 
proceeds from a juſt proportion and temperature of the hu- 
mors 3 whence exceſhve or feveriſh heat deſtroys the Seed in 
{tead of furthering Generation, and is an enemy to all the other 
functions. Wherefore 'tis beſt to ſay that the fame difference 
which is obſerv'd between the Seeds of Plants, is alſo found mn 
that of Animals,though not diſcernabſe therein but by the eftects: 
and as the exacteſt prying cannot obſerve in the kernel of an Al- 


mond or Pine any difterence of the Trunk, Leaves and F _ 
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of thoſe Trees, although theſe parts be potentially contain'd 
therein. ſoalſothe Seed of an Animal contains in it ſelf even the 
leaſt differences of Sex, albeit jimperceptibly to the eye. Which 
the Rabbins being unable otherwiſe to comprehend, conceiy'd 
that our firſt Parent was created an Hermaphrodite, becauſe 
both Sexes came from him, his own and that of Eve. 

The Third faid, That the ſole ignorance of things. occaſions 
the aſcribing of them to Chance, which hath no power over the 
wiſe, becauſe they underſtand the reaſons thereof. As for uni- 
| verſal cauſes, as the Divine is, they concur indeed with parti- 
cular ones ; but as they are becoming in the mouths of Divines 
and of the Vulgar, ſo Naturaliſts muſt not ſtop there, lince by 
the right uſe of external cauſes the internal may be corrected 
by which correction not only Seeds formerly barren, or which 
fell in an ingrateful ſoil, are reduc'd to a better temper and ren- 
der'd prolifick, but ſuch as were deſtinated to a female produ- 
Ction through defect of heat, are render'd more vigorous and 
fit to generate Males. Now that young married people hit 
not ſometimes upon this latter Sex, 'tis becaule of their frequent 
debauchery , which cools the Brain, and conſequently the 
whole habit of the Body. - Which happens not ſo frequent- 
ly to men of more advanc'd age, who uſe all things more 
moderately. £2 | | | 

The Fourth attributed the cauſe 'to the Conſtellations and 
Influences of the Stars which reign at the time of Conception ; 
Males being generated under Maſculine, and Females under Fe- 
minine Signs. Cre F356: 
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CONFERENCE CLXXXVL 


Whether the nch Tonone be «ſuffitient for learnin 
| French Tong ſuf for learning 


all the Sciences.” 


Language: is a Multitude or Maſs of Nouns and Verbs 

which are; ſigns of Things and: Times, deſtinated to the 
_ explication of.our thoughts;| ; There are two ſorts; the one 
perte&, call'd Mother-Languages , the other imperte&t. The 
.Mother-Languages are the Hebrew, Greek, and Latine 3+ the im- 
perfect thole which depend upon them.: | Now the'French being 
of this latter ſort, . we cannot learn the Sciences by:italone,  be- 
cauſe being. particular, andthe Sciences general, the lefs is not 
capable to comprehend thetgreater: Moreover, our Language 
being not certain;in its Phraſes, nor yet-in its Words (not only 
Apes, but allo.a few Years changing bath); whereas the/Sciences 
are certain and immutable, jt vill folfow;that they cannot be 
taught by it, . Befides,, there may be Ilaventions for 'which our 

. * Lan- 
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Language hath no expreſſion, or at leaſt not ſo good as others ; 


and tobuſie our minds in the ſearch of words 1s more likely to 


retard the mind inthe acquiſition of Sciences then to further it. 


The truth is, *twere well if things were generally expreſs'd by | 


the molt proper and ſignificant words, but they are not fo in 
any Language much leſs in the French, which 1s ſo far from be- 
ing rich enough of its ſelf that it borrows from the Greek and 
Latine toexpreſs the moſt common things, and conſequently is 
not ſufficient to teach all the Sciences. | 

The Second ſaid, The French Tongue is deriv'd from the 

Greek, Latine, and Gothick, which are Languages much more 
copious then it z and therefore they that will recur to originals 
will find thoſe Tongues more adapted for'teaching the Sciences 
then the French, and yet not any fingle one of them ſufficient for 
itz ſince the Romans, to become and deſerve the name of Lear- 
ned , were oblig'd to learn Greek. Moreover , fince Books 
are the chief inſtruments for attaining the Sciences, theancient 
Latine and Greek ones (which yet were not ſufficient for it) are 
much more numerous than the French, and by conſequence the 
French Tongue 1s not capable to teach every Science : and had 
it more Tranſlations then it hath, yet theſe are but ſmall Rivu- 
lets deriv'd from that grand Source of Sciences which is found 
in the original Languages. | ; | 

The Third ſaid, If we regard the order of times and particu- 
larly that of the Creation when all things were. in their perfeCti- 
on and purity ; 'tis moſt likely that, that Language which took 
birth with Adam, andall the Sciences, is more fit to teach them 
then the much more Novel French, and fince there muſt be a 
proportion between Inſtruments and the Matters upon which 
they act ; and this proportion 1s not found between the French 
Tongue lately invented and the Sciences which are as ancient as 
the World, who can think it ſufficient to teach them ? and the 
Cabaliſts hold that the Language fit to teach the Sciences per- 
fectly, muſt have words adapted to ſignifie the Vertues and Pro- 
perties of things, which ours hath not. 

The Fourth ſaid, That all the Language of Adam, who gave 
names ſuitable to the nature of every thing being loſt except the 
the name of God (for that reafon ſo much eſteemed by the 
Jews)z The Cabaliſts in imitation of that Tongue, invented 
one whereof I ſhall give you a taſte. It hath five VowelsE, A. 
U,T, 0, which anſwer to the Elements and the Heaven; E, to 
Earth; 4,to the Water; U, to the Air; Z, to the Firez and 
0, to Heaven. E, produceth in .pronunciation: e; d, f,g., 1, , n. 
P,7r,/,t,z; foraſmuch as theſe Conſonants cannot be produc'd 
without it 5 4, produceth h, and k.5 v,produceth q 3 Z,produceth 
nothing, becauſe pure and ſingle Fire doth not. 0, likewiſe 
produceth nothing, becauſe the Heaven only moves and excites 
Generations : whereas E produceth abundance of Letters, re- 
ſembling the Earth which produceth every thang in its:boſom, 
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being the Centre of Heaven and the Matrix of the Elements. 
Now,to form words according to the Elementary Qualities,they 
will have the Vowels which compoſe ſuch a word anſwer to the 
Elements which compoſe ſuch a mixt body. And to ſpecifie 
degrees, becauſe the Vowels, whereby they are denoted meet- 
ing together would ſpoil the pronunciation, therefore they 
make foure orders of the ſixteen Conſonants, tz. b, c, d, f, de- 
note the four degrees of Fire ; g,1, w, z, thoſe of Airs p,r,ſ;,, 
thoſe of Water ; x,z,fſ,ſt, thoſe of Earth. Upon this foun- 
dation they build the compoſition of all their Words, which 
they compoſe of Vowels according to the Elements predomi- 
nant in things, and of Conſonants according to their degree. 
But who ſees not the abſurdity of this invention, which by this 
means would extend only to corporeal mixts, whereof the qua- 
lity and very degree is known: Concerning which Naturaliſts 
are ſo far from being agreed, that many attribute moſt natural ef- 
fects to other caules, as to Occult Properties, fo call'd in oppo- 
ſition to the Elementary. *Tis beſt therefore not to rove from the 
common tract which teaches us the Sciences by real Languages ; 
amongſt which thoſe call'd Dead ones,to whthe Hebrew,Greek, 
and Latine, and others now ditfus'd, ſuffice not for teaching the 
Sciences, becauſe they are not pronounc'd well, and the learned 
agree not about the importance of many Letters and Syllables. 
Beſides, the moſt eloquent expreſs not themſelves fo naturally 
in thoſe antick obſolete Tongues as in their own. And all con- 
feſs that in order to obtain the perfeQion of a Science, too much 
plainneſs cannot be us'd, -either on the Teacher's part in eſta- 
bliſhing their Rules and Precepts, or on the Learner's in pro- 
pounding their difhculties for reſolution. 


—_— 


CONFERENCE CLXXXVIL 
Of diverſity of Colours in one and the ſame ſubjeS. 


He diverſity of Colours is commonly deduc'd from the 
mixtion and proportion of the Elements 3 but more 
truly from the ſeveral degrees of Sulphur, which produces them, 
as Salt doth Sapors, the moſt certain indications what degree 
the quality of a Plant is of: For' Colours had relation to the 
Elements, then all red things ſhould be hot, and white things 
cold z which is not true in Poppy, and Roſes,on the one ſide,nor 
Orange-flowers and Jaſmin on the other. So alſo green things 
ſhould be always moiſt, becaufe this colour proceeds from an 
indigeſted humidity mixt with a part of putrifi'd earth; as appears 
in ſtanding waters; and yer the greennefs of Lawrel and Mint 


| hinders them noe from being hot and dry, nor that of Ranun- 


culusfrom burging. But Colours are either natural,or artificial; 
which 
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which latter as we find it in Stuffs and Silks, 1s neither the cauſe 
nor the eficct of their temperament. But natural colout, ſuch 
as that in the parts of living Animals, is an effect of their Life, 
and altcrable after their death. Wherefore I conclude, that co- 
lour and its varieties proceeds from the difierent degrees of Sul- 
phur in the ſ\ubjcc& ; but that one and the ſame ſubject is of ſe- 
veral colours,. the cauſes may be: Firlt, For that ſome of its 
parts are.more compact 3 others, more looſe, and fo differently 
receive the impreſſion of the Sulphur and the Internal Fire. -Se- 
condly, the Sun ſhining more upon one part than another, draws 
the internal colour trom the Centre to the Circumference ; 
as Apples arc colour'd on the fide next the Sun. Thirdly, the 
ſame ditierence which is found between the Root, Trunk, Leavs, 
Flower, Fruit, and other parts of Plants and Animals, is alſo 
found in each portion of thoſe: parts; as the lower part of the 
Roſe is green, the middle part whitiſh, and the top red; and 
the Tulp variegated , 1s compounded of -as many ſeveral parti- 
cles 3 which variety of places and matrices, ſerves to determine. 
the colour which Sulphur paints thereon, being guided by the 
pencil oi Nature. | 
The Second ſaid, That this diverſity of colours proceeds only 
from the Givers aſpect of light which varies the colours of cer- 
tain Bodies to our Eye, as in the Rain-bow, the Camelion , and 
the necks of Pigeons, in things expos'd to the Sun, which ſeem 
far brighter than betore: To which you muſt add the diſtance 
and ſtation of the beholders ; ſo water ſeems black or blew afar 
ofi, but near hand colourleſs ; Turpentine, Cryſtal , and the 
whites ot Eggs 1n ſeveral ſituations do the like. 
The Third ſaid, That there are four colours anſwering to the 
' Elements, viz. Black to Earth, White to Water, Yellow to 
Air, and Red to Fire. For diſcovering the Cauſes of whoſe di- 
verlitics, the ancient Philoſophers prepar'd a Matter, which by 
the degrees of fire,they paſs'd through alkthe colours of Nature, 
and perceiv'd ſometimes in their vetlel what they call'd the Pea- 
cock's tail, repreſenting all colours in one fingle Matter ; whence 
they concluded the variety of colours to proceed from that of 
External Fire, moving the Matter leſs in one part than in ano- 
ther, Thus Antimony , which 1s at firſt Black, is rais'd into 
White, Yellow, Red, and mixt Flowers, according as they are + 
ſublim'd more or leſs. But you can draw no conſequence from 
hence to the Colours of Plants, ſince redneſs, which , in works 
of Art, argues perfect Digeſtion, and Fire predominant, doth 
not ſo in Simples. | 7 
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CONFERENCE CLXXXV III. 


Whether we are more perſpicacious in the Afﬀairs 
of others, or our own, and why ? 


T* may ſeem ſuperfluous to make this a Queſtion, ſince by the 
enumeration of all ſorts of Afﬀairs, it appears that we are 
Moles, yea, perfealy blind in the Judgement we make of our 
ſelves, and more clear-ſighted than the Lyzx in thoſe we make of 
others. Which alſo the Goſpel teſtifies, by the compariſon of a 
mote which we eſpy in the Eye of a Neighbour , not ſeeing 
the beam which is in our own ; for, (according to the direQion 
of the Lawyers, who are to be believed in point of affairs) 
in the firſt place in. reference to perſons, every one underſtands 
himſelfmuch leſs either in Mind or Body than he doth another ; 
moſt eſteeming themſelves more capable and worthy of praiſe 
for Witt than they are; and (as the Eye ſees not it ſelf, bur 
every other viſible thing ſo,) he that hath any perfection or im- 
perfection, cannot conſider the ſame in its true Latitude , but 
eaſily adds ſomething to the firſt, or diminiſhes from the ſecond 
whilſt the various bent of our Paſſtons always exaltsand depreſles 
the balance,and keeps it from that equzlibrinmr which is neceſſary 
to a right Judgement. Hence Phyſicians, although they ought 
to know themſelves better than they can be known by others, 
yet , when ſick, permit themſelves to be treated by their 
Companions 3 and never ſucceed ſo well in the Cure of them- 
ſelves or their domeſticks, as they do abroad elſewhere. In the 
ſecond place, we are leſs quick-ſ{1ghted in things that concern 
our ſelves, than in thoſe of others : whence commonly the great- 
eſt Lawyers leave the affairs of their own Houſes more im- 
broiled than others. Which was the cauſe that the Wife of Paci- 
us, the famous Lawyer of our time, ſent to him to aſk his Ad- 
vice concerning his own aflairs under fancied names, making 
him pay a Solicitor with hisown Money. In the third place, 
Actions are ln a very evill hand when they are to be managed or 
defended by their Authors; either Modeſty on the one hand 
extenuating them,or Thraſonical pride dilating them, and adding 
thereunto more than is fit. Laſtly, the Laws ſhew ſufficiently 
what hath been the opinion of Legiſlators upon this matter, 
when they forbid Advocates and Procurators to plead and pra- 
Etiſe in their own Cauſe ; and when they injoynJudges to forbear, 
not only their own, but alſo from all thoſe wherein their kinred + 
 oralliances may have any intereſt. Thus much for the firſt Head 
of the Queſtion. The Reaſon, which is the ſecond, ariſeth 
hence; That the Eye as well as all other Organs of External 
and Internal Senſes ({uch as the Judgement is) muſt be ſerene,and 
not prepoſleſſed by any tincture or Prejudice. Now to require 
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this ſerenity and indifferency in our own affairs, is to demand an 


impoſlibility. The Cauſe whereot may come from the pureneſs 
and ſubtilty of the Humane Spirit, above that of other Animals, 
compared to the Elements of Earth and Water, which contraG- 
ing themſelves round about their own Centre, move. not 


| but in queſt of their food ; others more ayerious, riſe a little 
| higher, but yet have a bounded Region 3 ſuch are the ſpirits of 


Women, whoſe Knowledg and Curioſity 1s limited to the affairs 
of their houſwifrie, or at moſt to thoſe of their neighbourhoad. 
But the Mind of Man reſembling Fire , which hath no other 
bound but Heaven, penetrates even to the Centre of the Earth; 
carries its point every where, and 1s like flame in a perpetual 
agitation, oftentimes reſembling our natural heat in Summer, 
which abandons the Internal parts to carry it ſelf to the ex- 
tremities. 


The Second ſaid, There is as great diverlity of Judgements 


and Wits, as there is of Eyes amongſt Men. Asthere are ſome 


blind ;*other Eyes from which the ObjeCts muſt be ſet at diſtance 
to become vilible ; ſome alſo to which they muſt be approach- 
ed; and, laſtly, others which require a moderate diſtance be- 
tween the Viſible Obje& and the Organ : Iin like manner, there 
are ſome Judgements abſolutely blind ; others, which judge not 
things too near, but require to have them removed, or ſet ata 
middle diſtance; there are others alſo, which judge them better 
near hand than a far off; and thistruly is the cuſtom of the beſt 
Judgements , and of ſuch as leaſt ſuffer themſelves to be prepoſ- 


ſels'd. Indeed, what is more abſurd than for us to remove far 


from Objects in order to judging of them, after the manner ot 
old men, and of thoſe that are ſhort-{ighted 3 and if the ſaying of 
Ariſtotle be true, The Species of the thing to be known muſt be 
not only introduced into, but alſo made like the Mind ; Is the 


diveſting our ſelves of it a way to know it well? By this reck- ' 


oning we ſhall never ſee clear inany affair : not in our own, be- 


. cauſe 'tis ours 3 nor in thoſe others, 1n regard of the Envy Men 


bear to the proſperity of their Neighbours, which makes them 


think that their Vines are more fruitful , and their afflictions leſs 


ſevere. If ſome Phyſicians reſign themſelves to the cure of. 


others of the ſame profeſſion, 'tis becauſe they believe them as 
able as themſclves, or, perhaps, becauſe their own Judgement 
is diſturbed by the diſeaſe 3 otherwiſe, ſince the particular Know- 
ledge of every one's Temper 1s the condition moſt requiſite toa 
good Phyſician for curing his Patient, and every one knowing 
his own bettcr than another can in a long time, none can be a 


better Phyſician of another than of himſelf; andif domeſtick ' 


cures be efic&ted with leſs notice, yet they are not leſs ſure and 
remarkable to him that would conſider them. That Lawyers 
arenot admitted to plead in their own Caſe, is rather from their 
too much, than too little Knowledge ; the Court foreſeeing that 


they would be too prolix and hot in the proſecution —_— ro 
ides 
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fides the greater temptation to diſhoneſty in diſguifing their 
own ations. Nor is exception againſt Judges in the caſe of their 
kinred allowed, becauſe they ſee not clear enough into the affair 
in queſtion z but becauſe intereſt, which 1s inſeparably fixed in 
humane minds, might lead them to relieve their Relations to 
the prejudice of a third. Which yet hath not placein all, there 
being found good Judges who would condemn their own Child 
if he had a bad Cauſe. But to attribute to ſelft-Jove , the 
defe&t of clear-ſightedneſs, is to ſpeak too Poetically ; fince the 
Prince of Poets believes it not poſſible to deceive a Lover ; and 
the knowledge we have of others affairs; hath no other founda- 
tion but that which we have of our own, juſt asſelt-love is given 
us for aruleof that of our Neighbour. | 

The Third ſaid, That which happ -ns moſt frequently being 
the rule, and the reſt the' exception ; and the greateſt part of 
Menrefembling that Lamia , who being blind at home, pur on 
her Eyes when ſhe went abroad ; it muſt be agreed ,that we are 
leſs clear-fighted in our own than in'others affairs : Which 1s the 
meaning of the Proverb of the wallet , in the forepart of which 
the bearer puts other Mens matters, caſting his own into the part 
behind upon his back. Moreover, to ſce clear, is toſee without 
clouds-or miſts, fuch as are thoſe of the Paſſions, Fear, Hope, 
Avarice, Revenge, Ambition, Anger, and all the reſt which ſuf- 
fer not the Species to be calmly repreſented to the Intellect, 
which receives the ſame as untowardly as ſtirred water , or a 
Looking-glaſs ſullied with inceflant clouds, or vapors receive 
an Imag: objected to them 3 'tis true, the Paſſions have ſome effect 
upon it in affairs without ; but as themſelves, fo their trouble 
is leſs, and he is the beſt Judge who gives them no admittance at 
all ; which cannot be in our own affairs, where, conſequently, 
we are noleſs clear than in thoſe of others. 
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CONFERENCE CLXXXIX. 


Of the Original of Mountains. 


Si O D having created the world in perfection , it was requi- 
fitethere ſhould be Plains, Mountains, and Vallies upon 
the Earth, without which agreeable variety, there would be no 
proportion in its parts, wherein nevertheleſs conliſts its principal 
ornament, which hath given it the name of world; no other 
beginning of Mountains ſeems aſſignable but that of the world. 
Nor is there any poſſibility in attributing another Cauſe to thoſe 
great Mountains, which ſeparate not only Provinces and States 
but the parts of the world 5 all the Cauſes that can be afligned 
thereof, being unequal to ſuch an Effet : Which the diſcovery 
of the inequalities of the Celeſtial Bodies, obſerved inour dayes 
by 
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by Galileo's Tubes in ſome fort confirmed ; for by them Moun- 
tains are diſcerned in ſome Planets, eſpecially an eminent one in 
the Orbe of Mars 5 which Mountain cannot reaſonably be attrj- 
buted to any cauſe but his primary conſtrution. The ſame 
may likewiſe be ſaid of the Mountains of the Earth, which be- 
ſides having neceſlarily its {lopeneſles and declivities which are 
followed by Rivers and Torrents, there is no more difficulty to 
conceivea Mountain then an elevated place in the Earth; fo 
that to ſay, that from the beginning there was no place higher in 
one part of the earth then in another is to gain-ſay Scripture 
which ſaith that there were four Rivers in Eder, each whereof 
had its current 3 which could not be, unleſs the place of their riſe 
were higher then that whereunto they tended, 

The Second ſaid, That the proportion from which the orna- 


' ment of the World reſults is ſufficiently manifeſted in the cor- 


reſpondenge of the four Blements with the Heavens, and of the 
Heavens with themſelves, yea in all comporinds which reſult 
from thoſe Elements moved by heat and the Celeſtial influences, 
without fancying a craggy Earch from the beginning, ro the 
prejudice of the perfection which 1s' found in the Spherical 
Figure, which God hath alſo pourtray'd in all, his works, which 
obſerve the ſame exaQtly or come'as near it as their uſe will per- 
mit 3 as is ſeen particularly in the fabrick of Man's Body, his 
maſter-piece, whereof all the original' parts have ſomewhat of 
the Spherical or Cylindrical Figure, -which is the produQioni af 
a Circle.  Andif the other Elements of ' Fire, Air, and Water, 
are abſolutely round and cannot be orherwiſe conceived, though 
their confiſtence be fluid, and as fiich more eafily mutable. in 
figure;'tis much more likely that the earth had that exaCtly round 
figure at the beginning ; otherwife the Waters could not have co- 
vered it as they did, fince not being diminiſhed from the be- 
ginning of the World till this time, they are not at this day ca- 
pable of covering it. *Tis certain then that God gave the Earrh 
that Spherical form, it being to ſerve for the bulk and Centre 
to all the other Elements, by means of :which roundneſs the 
Water covered it equally, but when it was time to render the 
Earth habitable to Animals, and for that end'to diſcover a part 
of it, it was to be rendered mote hollow in fome places and 
more elevated in others, fince there 'is no Mountain without 4 
Valley, nor on the contrary. Afterwards it came to pals that 
the Rain wafhed away whatſoever was fat, and unQuous in 
thoſe higher places add_carrying.it' into Brooks and Rivers, 
and rhence-into the Sea, this Sea by the impetuolity of his waves 
makes great abyffes in ſome places atid banks of fand in others; 
but the great and notable change happened in the univerſal De- 
lage when the many Gulfs below and Windows on high, as the 
Scripture ſpeaks, overflowed the whole Earth for forty days 
and forty nights together; the Earth 'being thus become a Sea 
was ina manner new ſhaped by the torrents of the waters, _- 
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the violence of the ſame waves, which made Abyſles in fome 
places and Mountains in others,according as the Earth: happened 
to be more or leſs compaQ, and apt for reſiſtance. Which is 


+ yet eaſjer to be conceived of Rocks which being unapt to bemol- 


lified by either that univerſal rovage of waters, or torrents ſu- 
perven'd in four thouſand years fince, they remain intire and 
appear at this day as ſupercilious as ever over the more depreſ- 
ſed parts round about. 

T he Third ſaid, That ſome Mountains were produced at the 
Creation, others fince, . partly by Rains and Torrents, partly 


' by Winds and Earth-quakes, which have alſo ſometimes levell'd 


Hills and reduced them into Valleys; ſo that you cannot affign 


. one certain or general cauſe of all: For there is no more rea- 
 ſonto believe that the __ of waters have produced Moun- 


tains, then that they have levell'd and filled Valleys with their 
ſoil ; as'ris ordinarily ſeen that the fatteſt portion of Mountai- 
nous places is waſhed away by Rain into Valleys, and fertilizes 
the ſame. And the ſmallneſs of the Earth compared to the reſt 
of the world permits not its inequalities to make any notable 
diſproportion io it, or hinder it from being called Round ; as ap- 
pears in Eclipſes cauſed by the ſhadow of the Earth, which 
ſhe ſends as regularly towards Heaven as if ſhe were perfe&t- 


- ly round. 


The Fourth faid, 'That the waters of the Sea, from which, 
according to the Scripture, all waters iflue and return thither, 
impetuouſly entring into the caverns of the Earth go winding 
along there till they find refiſtance, whereby their: violence re- 
doubled makes the Earth riſe in ſome places and ſo forms Moun- 
tains 3 which therefore are more frequent on the Sea-coaſts 
then elſewhere,and ſeldom further from the ſame then a hundred 
and fifty Leagues. Now that the Sea is . higher then the Earth 
the Scripture notes, and thoſe that travel upon the Sea obferve 
the tryth of Gezeſis which faith that the waters were gathered 
EW. a heap. For being remote from a Port at ſuch di- 
ſtance as would otherwiſe ſuffer the ſame to be ſeen, the riſing 
of the interpoſed waters intercepts the yiew thereof. 

The Fifth ſaid, 'Tis eafie to conceive how waters. running 
underground make breaches and abyſlſes, ſuch as that at Rome, 
into which &. Curtizs caſt himſelf, and alſo in many other places 
even in our time wherein a Town of the Griſons was totally 
involved in the ruines of a neighbouring Mountain, whoſe 
foundations the torrents had undermined. And what 1s found 


footſteps of mens habitations ſo deep that the cauſe thereof can- 
not be attributed to a bare raifing of the, ground in building by 
ſome humane artifice, ſhews that theſe changes happen'd by the 
deprefſion and ſinking of the ground whereon ſuch Towns 
ſtood , and by the overturning of neighbouring Mountains, 
which in this caſe turn Plains into Valleys and Valleys into Plains 

| or 
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in Cigging up the ruines of Buildings, paved ſtreets, and other 
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or elſe. into Mountains, as alſo theſe Mountains into,Leyels ;, all. 
theſe changes which: to us ſeem prodigious, ;being no, more fo: to: 
Natare, whoſe agents are proportional . toj;their effect;, then, 
when we cover an Ant-hill with a clod of Earth. But ris not, 
likely that ſubterranean waters, whoſe vialence is broken by, 
their windings can raiſe Mountains, or.ſo, much as;ordjnarily, 
Hills.; much leſs can they, raiſe higher, the. cavities of. Rocks; 
which are the ordinary Baſis; of ſuch Mountains z, fince -our 
Vaultsare ruined by the ſole defect of one, clift or ſtone which; 
Joyns and knits the reſt together; the ſand Hills which"the 
winds heap up in Lybia, as the waves do the banks in the Sea, 
pertaining as littie tothe Queſtion as they, deferve-the name of 
Mountains. Wherefore 'tis probable that Mountains are as old, 
as the Earth, which was formed uneven by Gods command, that 
ſo its declivities might ſerve for aflembling the waters together ; 
for to ſay that the ſituation of the Sea is Blabeer then the Earth, 
is not only contrary to the experience of -Dreiners who figd the: 
declivity of the Land by no more certain way then by the in-, 
clination of the: waters, but alſo to the beliet and manner. of. 
ſpeech of all the world, who uſe the term of going downwards. 
when people paſs along with the ſtream» of Rivers, which run 
all into the Sea whoſe ſurface muſt therefore neceſlarily be lower; 
then that of the earth. Whereas it 1s ſaid that all waters come 
from the Sea, this is meant of vapors exhaled fromit and con-, 
verted into Rain .and Springs, | 4a. whence ariſe Riyulets, 
Brooks, and at length Rivers, which terminate again. in. 
the Sea. | | uf 

The Sixth ſaid, In purſuance of Copernicas's opinion which 
makes the earth turn about the Sun, that the ſeveral concuſt- 
ons it, receives from that motion may poſfibly elevate one place 
and debaſe another. _ | * 
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CONFERENCE CXC. 


I hence proceed. good and bad Geſtures, Gracefulzeſs or 
bh | | and ill Aſpects: ENT OIL © f57 


- 


He Soul.being the principle of all the a&tions, we need 

go no further to find the;cauſe of Geſtures, and Poſtures. 

Tis true, that as thi$Soul is but'a general cauſe, being accord- 
ing to the opinion of moſt Divyines, alike in all men, it muſtlike_. 
melted Metal borrow its form from the Mould whereinto it is 
infuſed; fo the Soul follows'the model of the Body and as ſhe 
formed it, ſo .in ſome ſort be modified. by, it exerciſing. her fun- 
cions "variouſly according to' the diverſity, of its Organs. 
Whereunto allo the humors and their mixture 'or temperament. 
— | -- o_— C0 
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contributes very much. Hence a man of ſmall ſtature and cho- 
lerick hath quick and haſty motions; the tall and phlegmatick, 
more heavy and flow ; the Sanguine and middle-fized, be- 
tween both. Nevertheleſs the principal reaſon is drawn from 
the conformation of the parts 3 whence, the Lame halts; he 
who hath the Muſclesand Ligaments of the hinder part of the 
Neck too ſhort, holds his Head too upright ; He who hath a 
great Mouth and a large Breaſt is a great talker ; and fo of all 
the other parts, from the diverſity whereof even that of Lan- 
es1s faid to have come. Theſe Geſtures are either univer- 
, as we fee ſome geſticulate with the whole body; or parti- 
cular,one contratting his Forchead,another ſhrugging his Shou]- 
ders, beating of meaſures with his Foot like a good Horſe, rub- 
bing his Hands as if they were ſcabby or to be waſhed, not be- 
ing able to ſpeak to any one without touching him, pulling his 
Button, or puſhing him upon the Arm or Breaſt. - Where alfo 
is but too. obſervable the troubleſome way of ſome, who never 
end their diſcourſe but by an Interrogatory, whether you hear 
them? or at leaſt by an hem! which they contifiue till you an- 
ſwer them; yea, others interlard their ſpeech with ſome word 
fo impertivent that it takes away the grace from all the reft : aſl 
Geſtures words and vicious accents, to which may be oppoſed 
; others not affeted or repeated too often, becauſe tis chiefly 
their frequent repetition which renders them tedious and as 
blamable as the ſaying over and over the ſame word : as on the 
contrary , their feldomneſs ſerves for an excuſe to thoſe who 
haveno other. Aboveallit muſt be endeavoured that the Ge- 
ſtures ſuit, or at leaſt be not wholly oppoſite to that diſcourſe 
which they accompany ; as that ignorant Comedian did who 
pronouncing theſe words, O Heaven! O Earth ! look'd down- 
ward at the firſt, and caſt up his Eyes at the laſt.. Whence one 
and the ſame Geſture may be good or bad in reſpect of the ſub- 
jeF whereunto it is applied, and according to its ſeldomneſs or 
frequency. Asfor ill looks, they are always diſagreeable, diſ- 
figuring the proportion of the countenance and proceeding alſo 
from the firſt conformation of the parts, For as the Arm is 
bowed only at the Shoulder, Cubit and Wrift, and the Leg at 
the Knee and Ancle, though the Soul which makes the fleftion 
be alike in all other parts, but the articulation is only in thoſe 
arts : ſo the motion 1s carried alike to all the Muſcles; but only 
thoſe diſpoſed by their conformation to receive the figure 
of fuch grimaces, are ſuſceptible thereof They likewiſe 
ſometimes happen upon Convulſion of the parts, which cauſe 
the ſtrange bendings we obſerve therein, though never without 
A es ent diſpotition which may be called their antecedent 
Caunle. ; 
The Second faid, That we ought to aſcribe to the Imaginati- 
on' ali the Motions and Geſtures of the Body, which ate agree- 
able of diſpleafivg according as they ſuit with that of ery 
older. 
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holder. Hence Fools and Children whoſe judgment is irregu- 


lar, are pleafed with ſeeing ſuch geſticulations and the grima-- 


cies of Jack-puddings, which diſpleaſe the more judicious. $0 
that as there 1s one beauty abſolutely ſuch and another reſpe- 
Rive and in compariſon of thoſe who judge :differently thereof 
according as they find it in themſelves (whence the Africans 
paint the Devil white becauſe themſelves are black, and the 
Northern people paint him black becauſe themſelves are 


white :) ſo there are Geſtures and Motions purely and ſimply. 


becoming, honeſt and agreeable; others ſuch only by opinion of 
the beholders, as are the Modes of Salutation ; and laſtly, others 
abſolutely bad as Frowning, Winking, biting the Lip, putting 
out the Tongue, holding the Head too upright or crooked, 
beating of meaſures with the Fingers; in ſhort, making any 
other diſorderly Geſture. All which defects (as they are oppoſite 
to perfetions which confiſt in a right ſituation of all the parts 
without affeCtation) proceed from the Phanfie either ſound or 
depraved. Which happens either naturally or through imita- 
tion. The firſt caſe hath place in Children who from their birth 
are inclined to ſome motions and diſtortions of their Muſcles 3 


which being double, if one become weaker and. its Antagonilt . 


too ſhort it draws the part wheretoit gives motion out of its na- 
tural ſeat, as is ſeen in thoſe that ſquint. The ſecond is obſerved 
1n Children ſomewhat bigger, who beholding ſome Geſture re- 
peated, render the ſame 5 familiar tothemſelves, that at length 
it becomes natural to them. Hence the prohibition of Mothers 
give their Children' not. to counterfeit the . vices their com- 

anions bodies, 1s not void even of natural reaſon ; becauſe the 

hanfie 1s ſtronger in a weak Mind, and when the Memory is 
unfarpiſhed of other ſpecies;z whence the Phanſies of Women 


are more powerful then thoſe of Men. The Minds of Chil- 


dren being weak, and refiding in ſoft pliant Bodies, more eaſily 
admit any idea's once conceiv'd: And as a Language 1s more 
eaſily learn'd by Uſe then by Precepts, ſo example is Extreamly 
prevalent, and ſweetly infinuating info the Phanſie by the Senſes 
diffuſes its influence over the whole Body. 

The Third ſaid, Thar if the Soul bean harmony as the plea- 
ſure it takes therein ſeems to intimate, we need ſeek no other 
cauſe of the ſeveral motions and cadences of the Body which ir. 
animates. *Tis the Soul which moves all«fe Nerves of the Bo- 
dy and carries to all the parts ſuch portion as ſhe pleaſes of Spi- 
rits proper to move them, whereby like a player upon a Lute 
or ſome other Inftrament ſhe makes what ſtring ſound fhe 

leaſes, ſtretching one and looſening another. And as Muſick 
1s ſuchas the Quirreſter pleaſes tro make it, delighting the Ear 
if it be proportionate thereunto and procuring the Mulitianthe 
repute of ſkilfulneſs ; 1f not, the contrary happens : ſo the 
Soul imprints upon the Body one figure or another which make 
a good or bad grace, infomuch that oftentimes gracefulneſs is 
Rr 2 | more 
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more eſteemed than Beauty, unleſs it may be better ſaid to be 
part thereof; for want of which, beautiful perſons reſemble 
inanimate Statues or Piftures. But as true Beauty is wholly 
* natural, andan Enemy to Artifice, fo the Soul ows to its origi- 
nal and firſt temper, 'the good or poſture which it gives its Body; 
and there is as much difterence between natural gracefulneſs and 
affected poſtures, as between the Lite and the Picture, truth and 
appearance 3 yea, the ſole ſuſpicion of affectation offends us, 
Moreover, a Clown ſeldom becomes Courtly , and whatever 
pains be beſtowed in teaching him good Carriage, yet ſtill his 
defects appear through his conſtraint 3 as on the contrary,amongſt 
| Shepherds moſt remote from the civilities of the Court, we ſee 
. gentileneſs and dexterities ; Which manifeſt that good carriage, or 
Geſtures are purely natural. 

The Fourth faid, That in the Geſtures and Motions of the 
Body, two principles muſt be acknowledged, one natural and 
the other accidental. The former is founded in the ſtruure 
and compoſition of every one's Body , the diverſity 'whereof 
produceth, with that of the ſpirits, humors, and manners, all 
the Ations and Paſſions which depend thereon, the true motive 
cauſes of our Geſtures and Carriages. Hence he that ſuffers 
pain frowns, he that repents bites his Lip or Fingers; he that ad- 

 mires ſomething, and dares not expreſs it, ſhrugs his ſhoulders ; 
he that muſes deeply turns his Eyes inward, and bites the end 
of his Pen or Nails. The accidental principle 15 imitation, which, 
next to Nature, is the moſt efficacious cauſe, and afts moſt in us; 
Man being born for imitation more than any other Creatures, as 
appears in that ſcarce five or fix Species of Birds imitate our Lan- 
guage, the Ape alone our Geſtures; we, on the contrary, imitate 
not only the voices of all Animals, but alſo all their Adtions? And 
therefore asit cannot be denied that Nature contributes to our 
Geſtures, ſo neither can it be doubted that Imitation hath a 
power therein. | 


CONFERENCE CXCI. 


Which is moſt proper for Study, the Evening 
or the Morning. 


I Antiquity had not had Errors, the cauſe of thoſe who prefer. 


the ſtudy of the Evening before that of the Morning, would 

be very deſperate, But Reaſons having more force here than 
the Authorities of Pedagogues, who hold Avrora the friend of 
the Muſes, only to the end that their Scholars riſing betimes in 
the Morning, themſelves may have the more time left after their 
exerciſes 3 I conceive the Evening much more fit for any Em- 
| ployment 
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ployment of the Mind , than any other. part of the day ; the 
Morning leaving not only the firſt and more common wayes full 
of Excrements , but alſo all the Ventricles of the Brain wherein 
the Spirits are elaborated, and alſo the Arteries and Interſtices of 


the Muſcles. full of vapors; whence proceed the frequent ofci- - 


tations, contortions, and extenſion of the members upon our 
awaking, to force out the vapors which incommodethem. On 
the contrary , the Evening even after repaſt, finds thoſe firlt 
wayes full of govd Aliments, which ſend up benigne and lauda- 
ble vapors which allay and temper the acrimony of other more 
ſharp and biting,” found by experience in Men faſting, who for 
that reaſon are more prone to Choler. Moreover, «Study con- 
fiſting in Meditation, and this in refletion upon the Species re- 
ceived into the Phanſie, 'tis certain that the report of theſe 1n- 
troduced all the day long, ſerves for an efficacious Leflon to the 
Mind, when it comes to make review ofthe things offered to the 
Intellect, for it to draw conſequences from the ſame, and make a 
convenient choice: but in the Morning all the ſpecies of the preced- 
ing day, are either totally effaced, or greatly decayed, More- 
over, the melancholy humor, which is moſt proper tor Study, re- 
quires conſtancy and afſliduity, which ordinarily accompanies 
this humor; and it is predominant in the Evening as Bloud is 
in the Morning, according as Phyſicians allot the four humors to 
the four parts of the natural day ; astherefore the Sanguine are 
leſs proper for Study than the Melancholy.ſo is the Morning than 
the Evening. Hence the good Father Ernins never verſified fo 
well as after he had drunk, which ſeldom happens in the Morn- 
ing ; and the conceptions of faſting perſons are commonly more 
empty, and leſs —_— than thoſe of Authors well ted. For 
the Spirits repaired by Food are carried much further, as being 
more vigorous when their continual flux and deperdition finds 
matter proper for their reſtoration ,, as they do after Supper, 
having then the ſame advantage that an Army hath, which ſees 
at its back another Auxiliary one ready to recruit it. On the 
contrary, 1n the Morning nothing remains in the Body of all the 
Aliments of the foregoing day, but only a maſs of liquid blood, 
which 1s preſently diſtributed into all the parts, having its ſelt 
need of reſtoration : Whence the other animal-functions are per- 
formed leſs vigorouſly in the Morning than in the Evening, eſpe- 
cially after Supper : Which is juſtifi'd alſo by the experience of 
thoſe who when they would learn any thing by heart, ſtudy it 
in the Evening and ” Sw uponit, committing the ſame to thoſe 
vigorous Spirits newly produc'd by the food, to be more deeply 
engraven in the Memory. . And your nightly Students {Jeep com- 
monly in the Morning, which is the fitteſt time for it, and beſt 


refrethes the forces both of Body and Mind ; whekeas Evening . 
{leep is lyable to muſings and tumults. ' Which alſo is confirm'd . 


by the practice of Courtiers, who beſt of all Men underſtand the 
delights ef Life 3 eſpecially Ladies , who by long {Iceping in 


the 
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the Morning , preſerve themſelves fair and in good plight ; 
which is an infallible ſign of health,without which, the functions 
of the Mind cannot be rightly perform'd. | 


The Second ſaid, That a veſlelwhich is to be fil d,muſt firſt be 


empty'd, and the Organs of Senſe muſt be free from all Species, 
that they may be ſuſceptible of thoſe whereof we deſire to inform 
them. For which purpoſe, the Morning is far fitter than the 
Evening, when all the Idea's of the day paſt, throng into the 
Phanſfie, and ſhut the door to new Objets. The Spirits like- 
wiſe are then more pure from the vapors, which ariſe from meats 
while undigeſted 3 which vapors are very prejudicial to the Spi- 
rits, as appears in thoſe that have drunk too much, who reaſon 
but very ill; and they that apply themſelves to ſtudy after Sup- 


_ per, find a manifeſt difference in themſelves from what they were. 


before it ; their Animal Spirits being clouded by multitude of 
vapors which fill their Heads, and leave no longer free paſlage to 
the Spirits : Beſides that, Attention hurts Digeſtion, calling the 
Spirits to the Brain from the Stomack, where they ſhould be to 
concoct the food ; whence follows imperfect ſanguification, teſti- 
fied by paleneſs of Complexion of hard Students. Moreover, 


the Soul being Light, delights more to exerciſe its functions in the ' 


day than in the night, whoſe darkneſs ſaddens it, and repreſles 
its beams ; whence our conceptions are much more dull in 


© the night, whoſe coldneſs is an Enemy toall Actions, as heat 


(which is greater in the day) is a friend tothem. And the 
Cuſtom of the moſt ſtudious is back'd with Reaſon, which re- 
quires that the Soul, Man's chief part, begin to take its food © 
Knowledge at the chief and firſt part of the day. And our ai: 
cient Laws ſeem to favor this Opinion, whilſt they prohibit th- 


 zudgement of Criminal Cauſes after dinner, as requiring, mc 


attention than Men are commonly capable of at that tin : 
and certainly they muſt be much leſs capable thereof aſtc: 
Supper. | 

The Third ſaid , That the Queſtion cannot be determ:: 4 
but by diſtmguiſhing of Complexions, Ages, Cuſtoms, 2nd c/;f- 
ferent Studies. The Cholerick commonly find themſelv-s ht? 
for ſtudy inthe Evening, when the Acrimony of their prce401m! 
nant humor is allay'd by the recent vapors of meat. On the co:- 
trary, the Phlegmatick muſt not ſleep much, and to be early :; 


bl 


both moſt healthful for him, and the fitteſt time forſhis ſtudy ; but 


the Sanguine requires more ſleep. And for Cuſtoms, though bad 
oughtto be reform'd, yet if an Evening Student changes for the 
Morning, or on the contrary, it will be with lefs ſucceſs. If it 
be aſked, What Cuſtom then is beſt to be contracted, we muſt 
come to the conſideration of Ages; wherein, Children after 
ſeven years old, when they begin to be capable of regular difci- 
pline, muſt not be confin'd toleſs than eight or nine hours {leep 3 
after the Age of Puberty, Morning Studiesare moſt profitable 
for them; The Evening is fitteſt tor the Studies of Youth and 


Manhood, | 
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Manhood , in whom Choler predominates , as leſs difturbing 
their Morning repoſe , which is neceflary to repreſs the boylings 
of their hot Blood; whence if they riſe too early, they are com- 
monly troubled with the Head-ach. Laſtly: Old-age being 
more phlegmatick, and its humors ſharper, tis good for thenito 
goto bed betimes, to the end to temper that Acrimony by the 
gentleneſs of the vapors riſing from the lately taken Supper ; and 
alſo tis moſt profitable for them to riſe early,whereunto they are 
guided by Nature, awaking ſooner than any other Ape. 


CONFERENCE CXCHL. 
Who are the moſt Ingenious of the World. 


He that underſtands, diſcourſes and exerciſes the funQions 
of the Soul more ſubtly then another is ſtyl'd Ingenious. Thus 
Apelles when diſguis'd was diſcover'd by a third line which he 
drew upon two others, ſo ſmall, that none but he could have 
drawn it: And in a diſpute, he that beſt diſtinguiſhes a term 
confounded by the Antagoniſt, paſſes for the moſt ſubtle and 
ingenious; ſo alſo doth an Artificer that makes the moſt ſubtle 
pieces of work, as chains for Fleas, Nine-pins with a Bowl ex- 
treamly ſmal], Knives and other Inſtruments, not weighing 
above a grain of Wheat. For as they that can perceive the 
leaſt objects are the moſt clear-fighted, ſo minds not contented 
to conceive common and groſs things, are the moſt ingenious. 
This being premis'd, I conceive that the Cholerick are ſuch ; 
and for the ſame reafon Southerh people, whoſe Climate pro- 
duces that humor moſt, Hence thoſe that govern people, in 
thoſe parts trouble not themſelves to reaſon with them, becauſe 
having to do with refined ſpirits, it were to no purpoſe; there 
being no reafon ſo good but a contrary one might be invented 
amongſt them : But they relye upon nothing more then Faith 
and Religion, whereby they accompliſh their ends upon their 
people, who clſewhereare govern'd by force of Reaſon. 

The Second ſaid, That it Ingenuity conſiſted only in ſubtle- 
ty, there would be none in makibg Coloſſus's and great Piles of 
Buildings, wherein nevertheleſs there is far more then in little 
Trinkets, which like ſome Iron mechanick-Inſtruments are uſe- 
leſs by being too fine. And as he that diſtinguiſhes pertinently 
in a Diſpute is reputed ingenious, ſo is he no leſs who entangles 
the reſpondent by confounding things which ought to be ſepa- 
rated. In the praiſe of Afﬀairs, things too ſubtle paſs for Chi- 
mera's, and are never put in execution nor is he accounted 
the beſt Painter that draws the fineſt ſtrokes.. Moreover, the 


Eyesthat diſcern the leaſt obje&s are not always the beſt; but 
| tis 


B' Ingenious are meant inventive, ſubtle or acute = 
u 
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'tis a ſign of weakneſs of fight roſee things out of their propor- 
tionate. diſtance. Much leſs probable is it that the Cholerick 
are more ingenious then the Melancholy, fince refleCtion is ne- 
ceſlary to the making of a ſolid concluſion, which the impati- 
ence of Choler cannot endure; and indeed, never was there ſeen 
*A man of great parts who was not penfive. And accordingly, 

Northern people, being more cold and reſerv'd, will carry it 
above other hotter Nations. 

The Third faid, That as to Nations, he conceiv'd that as not 
only the Plants, but alſo the Pearls and Jewels of the Eaſt, are 
more excellent and purer than thoſe of other parts of the world, 
ſoalfo are their Witts : The Reaſon whereof, is, That the Sun 
coming from the Eaſt beſtows the Firſt-fruits of his own and 
other Celeſtial Influences upon the Orientals z which Influences, 
like the impreſſion of Perfumes, are moſt vigorous in their be- 
ginning. Moreover, we ſee that God made ule of the excellence 
of the ſpirits of thoſe people to make the firſt and greateſt Law- 
givers and Sages. If Authors of new and untrue Religions have 
been found there, this fortifies rather then deſtroyes this Opini- 
on, more Witt being requiſite to maintain a bad than a good 
cauſe. As for Temperaments, the Sanguine hath the advantoe. 
Firſt, becauſe 'tis the moſt healthful Complexion, and Heaiit: 1s 
the principal condition of a good Witt, which cannot diſplay it 
ſelf perfectly in a ſick body. Secondly, becauſe Blood is the 
proximate matter of ſpirits, and hethat hath good Blood muſt 
have plenty of ſpirits. Thirdly, becauſe this is the Complexion 
of the amorous, who are the moſt ingenious people of the world. 
Whence the Poet ſaid, @xis fallere poſſit amantem ? But if the 

Queſtion be, What Exerciſe or Employment hath the moſt in- 
genious people, 'tis harder to be determin'd 3 ſo great Wits 
being found at this day of all forts of profeſſions, that *ris diff- 
cult to judge , of which there are moſt. Some will prefer the 

Scholaſtick Devines for their ſubtle diſputes and nice diſtinctions; 
others, the Rational Phyſicians, for their diſcourſes and conje- 
_ Ctures upon the cauſes of hidden diſeaſes; others, the Mathe- 
maticians for their curious ſearches into Heaven it ſelf; or the 
> kan who manage their affairs ſo advantageouſly above 
others. 

The Fourth ſaid, That,abſolutely ſpeaking,there is no quarter 
of the world more Oriental or Occidental than another ; theſe 
words having been invented only in reſpe& to Men themſelves, 
to ſome of whom one and the ſame people is Oriental , and yet 
Occidental to others ſince the world is round, and all the parts - 
of a Sphere are of the ſame Nature. What diflerences there are, 
muſt be taken from ſomething elſe than the four parts of the 
world, and, particularly, from Cold and Heat. Thus thoſe 
that live under the Poles, are of a different Complexion both of 
Body and Mind, from thoſe that are between the Tropicks. 
According to which difference, the Inhabitants of the temperate 

| Zones 
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Zones muſt be the moſt ingenious : Cold being too much an 
Enemy to Life, to advance the Wir ; and exceſſive Heat burn- 
ing the Humors no leſs within than without. as the woolly hair 
and black ſkin of the Nations expos'd to it, manifeſt. So that 
'tis no preſumption in the French and other Nations under the 
ſame Climate, to award the preheminence to themſelves in this 


matter. For the operations of the Mind, as well as the digeſti- 
ons and other natural operations of the Body, require a tempe- | 


rate, not an exceſtive Heat. And the levity imputed to our 
Nation is a proof of it, ſince commonly the moſt ingenious are 
leaſt ſtedfa(t 1n executing the things they have devis'd. But 
amongſt the French, I account none more ingenious than the 
Lawyers, who confute the Philoſophical Maxim, which faith, 
That whatever hath a beginning hath alſo an end, fince they ren- 
der Suits immortal. Inſtead of the four cauſes taught by Natu- 
raliſts, they create others without number ; and in ſpight of the 
Maxim,which faith, There 1s no Vacuum, they make one at length 
in the purſes of their Clients, | h 
The Fifth ſaid, Fhat ſince there are good and bad, ingenious 
and fots inall Lands, tobe the one or the other, dependeth not 
upon the Climate 3 Heaven, from whence the Soul deſcends, 
being alike in all places. Nor is it likely that profeſſions render 
Men more or lefs ingenious, ſince thoſe to which people are lead 
by natural inclination, are rather Effeds than Cauſes of good or 
bad parts. As for thoſe yo which we are perſwaded or forc'd, 
nothing can be inferr'd frgm them, having no affinity with our 
Nature. Laſtly, nor doth\Temper always contribute to render 
Men ingenious, ſince there axe ſome ſo of all Tempers,Ages, and 
Sexes. The true Cauſe 1sthe proportion which happens tobe 
between the Soul and the Body at the firſt conformation. 


Whence the ſureſt ſigns of good parts, are taken from the figure * 


of the Body, and chiefly of the Head, which if ſharp, never 
makes a wiſe man; as on the contrary, great Heads, and broad 
Fore-heads, are always ingenious, of whatever Country, Voca- 


tion, and Temper they be. 


_— 


CONFERENCE CXCIIL 
Of the Fraternity of the Roſie-Croſs. 


. ' . oy © 7 #23 - 
Find that theſe Brethren being aſſociated ,in Germany tws or - 


three hundred years ago, {ware mutual Fidelity to oblerve 

the Laws of their Fraternity ; the chief of which was Secrecy, 

never to ſpeak cr write but in the Allegories of their Cabal, 

whoſe pretenſion is to re-eſtabliſhall Diſciplines and Sciences, 

eſpecially Phyſick, which, they ſay, is ignor'd and ill practis'd 

by all: others 3 themſelves alone having the Knowledge of ſo 
S 


many 


— 
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many Secrets that they hold the Philoſopers Stone for one of 
the leaſt, and profeſling to imitate fundry other Societies of an- 
cient time; as firſt, that of the Kings, Prieſts, and Philoſophers 
of Zgypt., under thenames of Iſs, _— Apis, Anubis, and Mer- 
cary, the myſteries whereof they hid under their Hieroglyphical 
Letters, leaving the uſe of the common way of writing to the 
vulgar : For proof whereof they alledge, that the firſt Prieſt of 
this Fraternity being urg'd by Alexander to diſcover to him the 
; Secret of Iſis and Ofiris, told him for the whole Secret, that they 
were not gods but meri whom they worſhipt. With which An- 
ſwer, Alexander was ſo well ſatisfied, that he writ word thereof 
to his Mother Olyzrpizs, defiring her to burn his Letter as ſoon as 
ſhe had read it, for fear of Scandal. The ſecond Society which 
they alledge, is, the College of the Exumolpides, ſocalled from 
Fumolpw# its Author, an Eleufinian Prieſt at Elenſis in Athens, in 
imitation of that inſtituted in Greece by Orphexs, tothe honor of 
Ba#hws ; of which Eamolpides, the fupream Sacrificer carry'd a 
golden key in his mouth to mind him, of keeping the Secret, 
which was not communicated to all the initiated in this Order, 
but only to ſuch as were of approv'd diſcretion. The Third 
( they ſay ) was that of the Samothracians , who were never 
troubled with ſickneſs or poverty, the two grand ſcourges of 
L ife; maintaining themſclves in perpetual Health by repairing the 
radical humidity,and by Aſtrelogical Application of Specifical Re- 
medies deriv'd tothem from their Predeceflors z and having by 
their great work ſecret means of ſupplying the commoari tieceſſi- 
ties of their Confreres and Afſociates; Then follow the Magi of 
Perſia, Where, Cicero ſaith, it was required as a Condition of ad- 
mitting 2ny to be King, that he were {kill'd in natural Magick, 
that is, inthe moſt profound and admirable fecrets of Nature; to 
learn which, Empedatles and Plato, purpoſely fail'd into Perfea. Of 
this Magick they make Zoroaſter'the Author , who liv'd-ſtix hun- 
dred . years befote” Miſes, and fpent twenty years in a Defart in 
ſtudying the works of Narure,trying the Effefts enfuing upon the 
Application of Actives to Paſhives ; whence he got thename of 
Necromancer, as if he invok'd Devils. Next they quote the 
Chaldeans in Babylon, and the Brachmans in 1#dia ; both ſorts vi- 
ſited by ApoZoninus, to whom Hyarchas the Moderator of the Eaſt 
ſhew'd a Well four paces broad, by which they ſwore , having 
near it a Cup full of fire, which perpetually burning, never ſur- 
mounted the brims of tfie Veſlel, and two Hogſheads, the one of 
 wind,the other of rain, both which infallibly follow'd upon open- 
ing the ſame. They bring in likewiſe the Gy-moſophiſts of Ethiopia, 
whoalſlembled under an Elm, and faluted the fame Apollonins by 
his aame, without having ever known him. Pythagoras alſo, they 
ſay, profels'd the Secret, trying his Diſciples raciturnity by five 
years ſilence, and hiding his myſteries under Numbers. They 
tell further of one Proc Þ whodid many wonders, appearing in 
ſeveral places at thefame time, killing with one word PU 
that 
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that deſtroy'd a whole a Country; and laſtly, they mention a 


Colledge of Arabians in the City of Damcar, where the Author of 


this Brotherhood of the Rofte-Crofs had his Academy, after the 
eſtabliſhment whereof he went to Fez to inſtruct the ' Moors, 
where his progreſs was ſuch, that the Society came to be diffus'd 


« into Germany, Poland, and Hungary. | 


The Second ſaid, That the riſe of this Fraternity is by Mayerzs 
referr'dto the year 1378, when a German Gentleman ( the in- 
itial Letters of whoſe name were A.C.) of the Age of fifteen years. 
was ſhut up in a monaſtery,where having learnt Latine and Greek, 
in his ſeventh year he began to journey to the Holy Land; but 
falling fick at Dawas, he heard ſo much talk of the Sages of Ara- 
bia, that recovering, hewent to Daxzcar the City of theſe Sages, 
who ſaluted him by his proper name, and telling him that they 


waited for him a long time, diſcover'd to him many Secrets ; , 


after he had learnt their Language and the Mathematicks , he 
travell'd into Zgypt and Spain; then return'd into Germany, de- 
fraying his expences by the invention he had of making Gold, 
with which he built and Irv'd magnificently for five years; after- 
wards bethinking himſelf of reforming the Sciences,which he had 
defign'd from the beginning, he aſlociated to himſelf three Bro- 
thers to whom he communicated his Secrets. Theſe four not 
ſufticing for the great number of Patients which flockt to them 
from all parts to be cur'd, they took four more who enacted 
among themſelves theſe Rules of their Society. I. None ſhall 
make other Profeſſion but of curing the fick gratis, IT. None 
{hall be ty'd to any particular Habit, but left to conform therein 
to place and time. TI I. Every Brother ſhall aflſemble once a 
year on a ſet day,in their Houſe call'd the Houſe of the H. Ghoſt, 


_ or ſignifie thecauſe of his abſence. IV. He ſhall chooſe a wor- 


thy and fit perſon to fucceed him after his death. V. Theſetwo 
Letters K. C. ſhall be their Symbole, Signet , and Character. 


VI. The Fraternity ſhall be kept ſecret for a 100. years. Theſe | 


Articles being ſworne to, heretain'd two of the Brothers with 
him, and ſent the reſt about the world. T his founder, they ſay, 
liv'd 106. years, was buryed ſecretly by his Confreres1n the year 
14843 after which time, theſe Brothers ſucceeded one another, 
cvery one of them living no leſs than a 100. years; andin the year 
1604. one of them finding a ſtone in a wall pierc'd through with 
a najl, which denoted ſomething more than ordinary , pulFd 
It cut with great difficulty, and diſcover'd a Vault ; wherein, 
amongſt other ſtrange things, he found the Sepulchre of this 
Founder with this inſcription in Latine, T ſhall be manifeſted after 
ſex ſcore years : And at the bottome, A, C, KR, C, In my life time 
I made this Abridgment of the Uuiverle for my Sepulchre, with 
many deviſes, one a fide, and four in circles. The Body held 
in its Hand a parchment-book written with Golden Letters, at 
the end of which was his Elogizur, containing among other things, 
that after having heap'd up more riches than a King or Emperor, 
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of which he judg'd his own Age unworthy, he left them to be 
ſought for by poſterity , and built a hetle world anfwering to the 
great one in all its motions, by which he had compendioutly ac- 
quir'd the Knowledge of all things paſt, preſent, and to come ; 
and after he had liv'd above a 100. years, he render'd his Soul to 
his Creator amidſt the embraces and laſt kiftes of his Brethren,not 
by reaſon of any diſeaſe, (which his own Body never felt, and he 
permitted not others to ſuffer) but God with-drew from his Bo- 
dy the itturninated Soul of this moft beloved Father, moſt agree- 
able Brother, moſt faithful Maſter, and intire Friend. Theſame 
Mayerns ſaith, that the: place of theſe Rohe-Cruecians Coliedge is 
| ſtill unknown , but yet they repair to it from all the parts of the 
world. In the year 1613. News came that one of theſe Brethren 
nam'd AMrlley om Ha met, having atlaulted Mwlley Sidan King of 
Fes, and Marocco ſtrongly arm'd, defeated him with a handful 
of unarm'd tnen, and ſeiz'd his throne; from whence theſe Con- 
queErors were to go into Spazy, where at the ſame time ſome Spa- 
nards taking upon them the title of Zluminati, tell into the hands 
of the Inquiſition. This report oblig'd the Society to publiſh two 
Books, intitul'd, Fama & Confeſſuo, wherein, after refutation of 
wrongful reputations, they fer down their Maxims, and fay, 
That the great Knowledge of their Founder is not to be won- 
der'd at, fince he was inſtructed in the Book 24, which ſome in- 
| terpret the Book of the World ; others, the Book of Natural] 
Magick, which he tranſlated out of Arabick into Latine : out of 
which, they affirm , that Paracelſns afterwards learnt all his 
Knowl=dge; which being new, 'tis no wonder, they ſay, that 
both he and they be derided and bated by the reſt of men. And. 
that the above-ſaid Founder caus'd tobe collected into another 
Book for his Diſciples all that man can defire or hope.,to wit,both 
Celeſtial and Earthly Goods; theſe laſt conſiſting chiefly in 
Health, Wiſdom, Riches, to acquire all which, they ſhew the 
means. Tabrief, that their main end is, by Travells and Confer- 
ences with the Learned, to obtain the Knowledge of all the Se- 
crets in the World, and relate them to their Society, and to 
none eMe. | 
The Third faid, That there have ever been ſpirits extrava- 
gant, irregular, and neapable of all Diſcipline both Political and 
EFeckfraſtionl. Hence have riſed in the Church Hereſiarchs 
ard Schifmaticks ; in the State, Rebels and Murineers ; in the 
Setences, Innovators ahd prefumptuous perſons, who wanting 
Ability and Conftancy te undergo rhe pains. of Study neceflary 
tor obtaining the 1kl requiſite to the right exerciſe of the leaſt 
Difciplities and Profefirons, take wpon them to blame what they 
underſtand not ; and as the vulgar ealily cloſe with Calumnies, to 
which the faults of the Profeſtors, not the Profeſſions, give but 
too much oecaſton 3 fo they readily prepoſleſs the Underſtand- 
ing of their Hearers. For which there is more matter in Phy- 
lick than thereisn any other Profeſſion, becauſe the vulgar,who 
judge 
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judge thereat, confider only events, which are not ivgur power 


but: only the application of caulſes.z, the reſt being the wark af 
Nature. Hence Paracelj#4, and. others of that gang, ſtarted up 
in the world, cſtabliſmng.-new Principles, and vaunting them- 

ſelves upon. the authority of imaginary antiquity. And as no 
Opinion is fo erroneous but hath its followers ; ſo there have 
been found people cnough of that ſort to make a. Colledge, who 
forgetting that qne-of the faults they charg'd upon the Rational 
Phyſicians, was, that in their preſcriptions they made ule of a 
{trange Eaoguage aud Cyphers unknown to the vulgar , have 

1mitated thoſe above-mention'd Prielts of #gzpt, who made an 

outfideſhew of brave Ornaments, which being lifted up, you fee 
nothing but a Car, or an Oxat the ſtall. Thus all their diſcourie 
isonly of Aurum Potabile, Mercurins Vite, Magiſtery of Pearls, 
Quinteflences, Spirits, Extracts, which they denote by Cyphers 
invented at plcaſure, and apply (as they ſay) only according to 
the mind of Heaven, all the cadences whereof they obſerve and 

mealure for that purpoſe : But if you look to the bottome of all, 

you will ſee their Hands foul'd with coals or dung, their Faces 

diſcolour'd by the Arſenical Exhalations of the Minerals they pre- 
pare in their furnacesz and yet the moſt pitiful wretch of them 

all will (wear that he Knows the great work. ' Indeed, this were 
no great matter, if the ſucceſs of their Practiſe made amends for 
the defects of their Theory. But ſeing chief remedies confift in 
VO ring or purging violently, whereof few Bodies are capable ; 
no wonder if people ule them only in deſperate caſes. Nor i 
their impertinence ſufferable, whilſt, to credit themſelves, they 
pretend to be deſcended from the Gymnoſophiſts, from whom, 
'tis tobe fear'd, they inherit at laſt nothing elſe but their naked- 
neſs. For what better title have they for their ſucceeding to all 

thoſe ancient Societics, ( I mean ſuch, as were commendable and 
worthy of imitation ) than eur Faculties have, which are ay- 


thoriz'd by the Laws of the Prince,by poſlefſioa immemorial,and . 


a conformity of all Nations, which renders their right as (trong 
as that of Nations. Wheretore I adviſe theſe Brethren, if they 
will not betake themſelves to ftudy as as others do, to render 
themſelves altogether Inviſible, (as they pretend tobe) with- 
drawing from the Commerce of the reſt of Mankind. 

The Fourth ſaid, Who openly profeſs'd himſelf one of this 
Fraternity, ſaid that DoCtor Flud of Exgland had ingeniouſly in- 
terpreted theſe three Letters 3 F.fide, R.refigione, C. charitate, 
though the common opinion prevails , which will have them 
lignifie, Fratres Roſee Crucis. But neither of thele interpreta- 
tions can paſs for a great Secret z wherefore it appears upon 
further ſearch, that the Crols 1s truly fignificatiye there, but in 
another ſenſe, which is, that ia this F the word L U X is includ- 
ed, whence ſome think that theſe Brothers took in Spar the title 
of TIuminati: Tſhall venture further, and add that Ros (Dew ) 


which is the moſt powertul diffolver of Gold amongſt natural and 
not 
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not corroſive Bodies , 1s nothing elſe but Light condens'd and 
render'd corporeal , which being'concocted and digeſted artifici- 
ally in convenient time 1n its proper veſlc], is the true Menſtrun: 
of the Red Dragon, z. e. of Gold. the true matter of Philſophers. 
Of which Secret,this Society deſiring to leave Poſterity intimat1- 
on in their Name, ftyll'd themſelves Brethren of the Rofie Croſs. 
Thus Jacob's bleſſing upon Eſax, contain'd only theſe two mat- 
ters, De Kore Celi, & pinguedine Terre det tibi Deas. Whereas 
this Society is charg'd with pretences of being inviſible , they 
mean only that it hath no viſible marks to diſtinguiſhit from 
others, as other Societies have, namely, ſeveral colours and fa- 
ſhions of habits, but 'tis known and viſible only to thoſe of the 
Society it ſelf. ; 
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CONFERENCE CXCIV. 


What Paracellus meant by the Book M. 


Shall not ſtand to conſider whether it be true, as ſome fay, 
Þ that more perſons befides Theophraſtus ab Ohenheime bore the 
name of Paracelſus ; my preſent purpoſe is only to conſider a 
paſlage lately recited here out of his Archzdoxa; Atq; hec omnia 
(faith he there) parum wilgaria de Medicina ſupernaturali 
Magica, ex libro Farr ex Arabico idiomate in Latinum ver- 
ſo qui pro titulo habet Literam M. In which words we may 
obſerve how remote this Author's manner of Writing is from that 
of the Doftors of theſe times; yea, and of former too, (if you 
except the Chymiſts) who mainly aim to ſpeak clearly, and to 
render themſelves intelligible, many of them protefiing to wiſh 
that things themſelves could ſpeak. - From which practiſe this 
Author is ſo far, that he conceals even the Book's name wherein 
he ſtudied , by x kind of Plagium, hiding his Theft, leſt others 
ſhould trap him; and the ſame Jealouſie runs through all his 
Works. .However, for Curioſitte's ſake, let us conſider what 
Titles will ſute to this Letter. Me-thinks the fitteſt 1s Mnndas, 
that great Book, opento all that are minded to read init; that 
to which Job, David, and many other Authors ſacred and pro- 
fane ſo frequently rcter us3 each Element whereof is a Tome, 
every Compound a Book, and every part thereof a Letter. All 
other Books are only Copies of this Original, to which if they 
happen to have conformity, they paſs for good ; it not, they are 
meer Chimera's, having no foundation in the thing. Hence ar1- 
ſeth that ſo remarkablejdiffterence between the Theory and the 
PraCtiſe of Arts3 for almoſt all Books being falſe Copies of this 
of the World, no wonder if Book-dofttors are moſt commonly 
Ignorant of Things, whoſe ſolid Contemplation produces other 
ſatisfaction in the informed IntelleR, than do the empiy Phanttes 


of 
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Of thoſe who either never underſtood what they writ,or had not 
the gitt of right expreſling it. And certainly we may have more 
exact and natural information from the ſpecies of things them- 
ſelves, than cither the Writing or Speech of another perſon can 
7IVE Us. | 
s The Second faid, That this Book M. is the Book of Magick 3 
whence many have beliey'd Paracelſus a Magician, andthe rather 
in that they find him teaching in many places of his Books to cure 
diſeaſes by words, and to produce men by inchantment in a great 
bottle, with other ſuch abominable propoſals, not to be accom- 


{ee any perſons ſo bold as to attempt to overthrow ſo ancient an 
Inſtitution as Phyſick, both in Theory and Pradtiſe, but who are 
led to that enterpriſe either by God or the Devil : And the con- 
tioual calumnies and detractions, whereof this evil ſpirit is the 
Author, and for which Paracelſus and his followers ſo ſignalize 
themſelves, give farr more probability of the latter than of the 
former. Whence, poſlibly, to diſguiſe the matter, moſt 
Magicians pretend to have learnt their Chara@ers out of 
ſome Book , as, particularly, that which they call Claviculz 
Solomonis. 

The Third ſaid, That jt may be Magick, and yet lawful, to 
wit, true and Natural Magick, ſuch as was profeſs'd by the In- 
dian Magi, three of whom having diſcover'd our Saviour's Birth, 
came to worſhip him ; the other black and infamous Magick, no 
more deſerving that name, than Empiricks and Mountebanks do 
that of Phyficians. Now Natural Magick is the knowledge of 
the nature and properties of all things hidden to the vulgar, who 
take notice only of manifeſt qualities, and reduce all to generali- 
ties, to avoid the pains of ſeeking the particular virtues of each 
thing; and therefore 'tis no wonder if they fee only common 
effects and ſucceſſes from them. Thus Plants bearing the ſ1gna- 


ture or reſemblance of a dileaſe, or the part diſeaſed, as Lung- 


wort, Liverwort, Pepperwort, cure by a property independent 
on the firſt qualities, though few underſtand ſo much. Of this 
kind are many excellent Secrets, whoſe effects ſeem miraculous, 
and as much ſurpaſs thoſe of ordinary remedies, whoſe virtues are 
colle&ted only trom their appearing qualities, as the Soul doth 
the Body, and Heaven Earth. 

The Fourth ſaid, That by the Book M. cannot be meant 
Maundus, ſince the World cannot be turn'd into Arabick and La- 
tine; and tis not a Secret but a Figure and Metaphor to callthe 
World a Book. If it be lawful to admit a Figure init, I think 'tis 
more likely that this Book is nothing elſe but a Taliſmanical Ft- 

re, or Character engraven in a Seal, and employ'd by the Ro- 

1e-Crucians to under{tand one another ; and call'd the Book M, 
becauſe it repreſents an M croſs'd by ſome other Letters, from 
whoſe combination reſults the myſtery of the Great Work, de- 


ſigning its matter, veſlc], fire, and other Circumſtances ; the firſt 
whereof 


- pliſ'd bur by Diabolical affiſtance. Moreover , we ſeldom - 
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whereof is Dew, the true Menſtruur or Diflolver of the Red 
Dragon or Gold. Inbrief, ſo many things are compriz'd in this 
figure, by the various combination of the Letters repreſented 
therein, that it deſerves well to be term'd a Book. 

The Fifth ſaid, If this be the Secret of the Brethren of the 
Rokie-Crols, they are Inviſible 1n all their proceedings; becauſe 
no Secret Is {cen 1n it, but only many abſurdities. As, amongſt 
others, to call that a Book, whichis neither Paper, nor Parch- 
ment, nor Leaf, but a Figure; in which'tis no wonder if they 
find what they pleale, ſince in theſe three Letters Sic, variouſly 
interlac'd one with another, you may find not only all the Let- 
ters, but alſo by their combination all the Books and all the 
- things which are in the World ; and it requires no more indu- 
ſtry than to ſound all ſorts of notes upon a Flageolet. Let us 
therefore rather ſay, That Authors who puzzle their Readers 
minds with ſuch Figures, are as culpable as thoſe are commenda- 
ble, who feed them with true and ſolid demonſtrations; and 
whereas we thought that this M fignifi'd Mons, we now ſee that 
it ſignifies no more than Ms; according to the ancient Fable 
of the labouring Mountains, out of which upon the concourſe of 
people tothe ſpectacle, iflu'd forth nothing but a Mouſe. 

The Sixth ſaid, Phat bigh Myſteries have alwayes been 
veil'd under contemptible, and oftentimes ridiculous Figures 
as it the wildom of the ſublimer Spirits meant to mock thoſe of 
the vulgar, who judge of things only by appearance. Which 
may bave place in common eſledts; but as for extraordinary 
things, their cauſes are ſo too, whereof we have experiences in- 
Nature ſufficiently manifeſt. There isno affinity between a word 
- and the death it gives to a Serpent ; yet the Poet atteſts the thing 
in this Verſe, 


Km 


Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur Anguis 


between the ſight of a little bird call'd a Wit-wall, and the Jaun- 
dies, which it cures ; between the Figure call'd Abacus Lune, 
and the Meagrim, which 1s alſo cur'd thereby 3 between a point 
ty'd, and the Generative Power which it hinders. In brief, 
the moſt excellent effeds are of this kind, and deſerve not the 
name of admirable, unleſs when eur mind finds no connexion be- 
tween the eftect and the cauſe that produceth it. Why then may 
not the ſame reality be admitted between this Ching and the 
eficcts pretended by thoſe Brothers of the Rofie-Crols ? 
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CONFERENCE CXCYV. 
Of the Art of Raimond Lully. 


as Wits are fitter ne ava] than Imitation , and ſo was 
k_) that of Raizzond Lully, who invented an Art how to find 
many Attributes, Propoſitions, Queſtions, and Means of ſpeak- 
ing to any Subject propounded, to the end to be never furpriz'd, 
but to be and always appear ready. By this Art, which upon 
account of its uſe, and becauſe it pretends to ſhorten vulgar ſtu- 
dies he ſtiles Great, he endeavors to out-do Ariſtotle, who having 
reducd all Logick to Definitio, Propriune, Genus, and Accidens ; 
and in his Books of Topicks, ſet down ſome few places out of 
which to draw Medinms for arguing 3 Lully hath propos'd others; 
not only drawn from all the preceding , but jncreas'd with ma- 
ny others invented by himſelf. This Art he divides into. two 
parts. The firſt treats of ſimple terms, which he calls Principles, 
whereunto he hath joyn'd general Queſtions; and this part he 
calls the Alphabet, becauſe it comprizes each of thoſe terms, re- 
ducdtonine by as many Letters of the Alphabet. The ſecond 
treats of the connexion of theſe Principles, and makes Propofi- 
tions and Syllogiſms of them : this part he intitles De Fzgurz-, 
either becauſe, 'tis illuſtrated by Tables or Figures repreſenting 
the combination. of thoſe Principles, or becauſe Arguments are 
compos'd of them as the Celeſtial Figures are of Stars. His 
Alphabet is thus delineated by Pacins. 


| 


Goodneſs. 


S Difference ' whether ir be ? Ks 
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This Table, as you ſee,contains three Columns,each of which 
hath Nine Squares, and every one of theſe a word. The firſt 
Column contains Abſolute or Tranſcendent Principles; the ſe- 
cond, Relative Principles; the third, Queſtions. On the fide 
of theſe Squares are fet the nine firſt Letters of the Alphaber, 
namely, from btok_, becauſe Lully reſerv'd 4 to denore the firſt 
Figure or Connexion of theſe, Squares and he employ'd theſe 
Letters alone inſtead of Words, which they. denote,for brevitie's - 
fake. Thus bb ſignifies the goodneſs of the difference; or the 


difference of good things 3 bc the goodnels of greatneſs, or the 
T's goodneſs 


230: 
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goodneſs of Concord; bd, the goodneſs of contrarieties a 


things contrary, and ſo of the reſt 5. for he ties not himſelf ſolely 
to the word of each Square, but extends it to all its Conjugata, 
or Derivatives, Species, and Contraries. As the Conjugata of 
Goodneſs are Well, Good, Bonificative, ( or, that is able to 
make ſomething good ) Bonificent, (that makes a thing aftually 
good ) Bonifcable ( that may be made good ) Bonificd, (that 
hath been or is made good) to Bonifie, (to make good ) and 
Bonification ( the ation whereby a thing is made good. ) 
The Species of Goodneſs are, 1, Permanent Good, as To be ; 
Tranſient Good, as To aCt.. 2. Honeſt, Profitable, and Delight- 
fal : the Contrary of - Good is Evil ; of Honeſt, Bafe ; of Profi- 
table, Damageable ; of Delighttu}, Troubleſom,------ Greatneſs 
tranſcendent and not categorical is that, by reaſon whereof it is 
term'd great, and acts very much; its Conjugates are Great, 
Grandifying, or Magnifying, Magnificative, Magnification, and 
to Magnife , whoſe definitions may be underſtood by what is 
ſaid of Goodneſs; its Species are Finitenefs and Infinity, length, 
breadth, heighth, multitude, production, dilatation, multiplica- 


tion, and their conjugates; its contraries, ſinallneſs, ſhortneſs, 


narrownelſs, and their Conjugates.-------Durationis that, by rea- 
ſon; whereof a thing endures and 1s permanent. Its Conjugates, 
are enduring, durable, @&*c. its Species, Eternity, Time, and 
their Conjugates ; its contraries, Change, Privation, @*c. with 
their Conjugates.--------Power is that whereby a thing can exiſt 
and a& ;' its Conjugates are potent, poſlible, to be able; its Spe- 
cies, Omnipotence, ( which is in: God alone )) ſimple power, 
( which is In Creatures ) ſtrength, maſterdom, authority, juriſ{- 
diction, empire ; its contraries, impotence, imbecillity, impoſlt- 
bility, and their Conjugates,-------- Wiſdom 1s that by realon 
whereof any one 1s wiſe; 1ts Species are Science, Intelligence, 
Prudence, Art, Prophecy, Conſcience, and their Conjugates 3 
its contraries, Ignorance, I mprudence, Error.------- Appetite, 1s 
that by reaſon whereof a thing is defirable its Species are In- 
ſtint, Cupidity, and Will ; its contraries, Hatred, Malevolence, 
Horror, @c.------- Virtue is here that which unites and contains 
a thing; its Species are, Perfect ( in God } 1imperfect (in Man) 
its contrary, Vice, @*c. -------Truth, is that by reaſon whereof 
things are true; its ſpeech are verity of the thing,(fo God is Truth 
it ſelf )* Verity of the Intellect (as when we conceive *that 
Man isan Animal )) and Verity of Speech (as in this Propoſition, 
Homo eſt Animal ) its contrary is Falfity 3 its Species, thoſe oppo- 
fite to the former; Truth is aga in divided into Neceflary 
and Contingent, Simple and Conjunct.------ Glory is the fupream 
and utmoſt perfefionof a thing in the enjoyment/ whereof 1t ac- 
quieſces, being unable to wiſh onght more ; fach will be the 
Glory of the Bleſſed ;* its Species are Honour confider'd in it ſelf, 


and call'd by the Latins, Dec#s ; and Honor receiv'd from others, 


which they properly call Honor, Thus much for the firſt 
Column. | | The 


1y, by a Definition or Deſcription 3 or elſe, What the word +4 
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in general as the former do , but are three Ternaries, one of the 
three whereof neceſſarily agrees ; for every thing either differs, 
or agrees, or 1s contrary to another; is at its beginning, middle. 
orend ; is greater, equal, orleſs 3 and is extended likewiſe to its 
Conjugates, and divided into its Species : but they have no 
other contrary but themſelves confider'd one in reſpe& of an- 
nes. = | 

The Third Colamnfts of Queſtions, whereof the firſt is, Whe- 
ther the thing ſimply exiſt, as, Whether there be a Phoenix ;' or, 
Whether it be ſome other thing ; .as, Whether the Moon be 
greater than the Earth. The ſecond is, What the thing is ? To 
which it is anſwer'd by the Gexzs or Difference, and conſequent- 


nifies ? The third hath two branches ; the former demands, 
Whence a thing took its Riſe, as in this Queſtion, Whence comes 
Original fin ? From that of our firſt Parents. The latter aſks, To 
whom the thing belongs, as, Whoſe book is this ? The fourth 
Queſtion inquires the Cauſe; as, Why a ſtone always tends to- 
wards the Centre ? The fifth concerns either continu'd Quanti- 
ty 3 as, What magnitude the Sun is of? or disjoynted Quantity 3 
as, How many ſeveral magnitudes of ſtars there are in Heaven ? 
The ſixth is concerning Quality ; as, Whether Opizzz be hot or 
cold? Theſeventh is of Time ; as, When is there an Eclipſe of 
the Moon? The eighth is of the means by which one thing is in 
an other? as, The Earth in its Centre, the Part in its Whole, the 
Accident 1n its Subject, Wine in its Caſk. The ninth aſks ; How 
any thing is done? As, How do the Intellectual Species act 
upon the Intellect 2 How do the Senfible Species act upon the 
Senſes ? 

The Uſe of this Art, (ſtylI'd alſo by its Author Cabaliſtica, 
becauſe 'tis learnt better by Cabal, or Tradition, than by Rules) 
conſiſts in Terms, Queſtions of the Alphabet, and Figures,which 
are Combinations or Conjunctions of two or three of thoſe 
Terms; to the end it may be eafie for any one to examine the 


Queſtion propos'd by all the wayes refulting from theſe Combi- 


nations or ConjunCions of Terms. For Example, if youdefire 


to prove that the Intellect is 1mmortra)], you muſt run over the 
Terms by themſelves, and examine the goodneſs of the Intellect, 
its Greatneſs, Duration, Power, and other following Terms ; 
firſt, each apart, and afterwards joyning two or three together. 
And if you would not forget any Medinm of proving, carry the 
Queſtion through all the ſquares reſulting from the Combinations 
of theſe Terms, which, indeed, are ſo numerous, that the molt 
judicious reſtrain themſelves only to the principal and moſt fuit- 
able to the Subject; it being not the multitude but the goodneſs 
of proofs that perſwades. 
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The Second is of Relative Terms,which agree notto all things | 
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CONFERENCE CXCVI. 


IWhy a Needle touch'd by a Loadſtone turns 
toward the North © 


O omit Preface in this Queſtion, There are two ſorts of 
Load-ſtanes ; the black,diſtinguiſhe with little lines, which 
draws fleſh ; and that which is of the colour of Iron. This latter 
is call d Lapis Herculeus, perhaps, upon account of its great 
virtue 3 and Szderitzs, from Jron which it attratts, Cardar 
mentions a third ſort, with which a Needle being rub'd, enters , 
into the fleſh without being felt. We here conſider the ſecond 
ſort, which turns 1t (elf towards the tail of the lefler Bear. And 
ſince nothing is done in vain, the Loadſtone muſt be mov'd thi- 
ther by ſome Cauſe, which alſo muſt be either 1n Heaven or on 
Earth, the Poles of both which are ftixt. I am of their opinion, 
who ſay, that under the Northern Pole there is an Ifland call* 
Tha, wherein thereare high Mountains of Load(tone, towards 
which, ( the ſtronger prevailing over the weaker ) both our 
lefier Loadſtones and Needles toucht therewith turn; becauſe 
thoſe vaſt heaps, of Loadſtane diftuſc their virtue over the whole 
Earth,,and ſodraw all Loadſtones, and what-ever Iron is rub'd 
with them towards themſelves. - _ 

The Second ſaid, That the Cauſe of this Motion ought rather 
to be aſcrib'd ro ſome thing in Heaven, becauſe in Ships that ap- 
proach that Iſland of Loadſtone, the Needle (till rendstowards 
the North, and not towards that Iiland. The truth js, there is 
a Sympathy between ſome parts and things of the world z the 
Eciale Palm bends towards the Male, Straw moves to Amber, 
all Flowers, and, particularly, the Marigold and Sun-tiower in- 
cline towards the Sun, the Loadſtone towards the Iron and the 
tail of the little Bear, which 1t we conceive to be of the Nature 
of Iron, there 1s no more inconvenience therein than in the 
other Properties attributed to the reſt of the Starrs and 
Planets. 

The Third faid, That (to wave what other Authors have ſaid \ 
this inclination of the Loadſtone proceeds from the great humi- 
dity of the North, which is the Centre of all waters, towards 
which they tend. For the Loadſtone being extreamly dry, and 
oblig'd ro tend ſome way, when it is in, £quilibrio it veers to- 
wards that quarter to ſeek the moiſture which is wanting to it 3 
as alſo doth Stecl heated red hot, and ſuffer'd to cool of it (elf, it 
it belay'd upon a piece of the wood floating gently in water. 

. The Fourth was of Cardar's Opinion, who conceives, that 
ſtoncs are animated, and, conſequently , that the ſoul: of the 
Loadſtone carries it to the ſearch of its food afttl 1ts g00d 3 as the 
the Eye atie&ts Light, a Whelp 1s carry'd to his Dam's teat, and a 
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Sheep naturally c{chews a Wolt, For 1t matters not whether 
we hold, That the touch'd Load-ſtone moves towards the tai] 
of the little Bear, which is diſtant hive degrees from the Arctick 
Pole; or, Whcther it flie and recoll from the part of Heaven 
diametrically oppoſite thereunto 2 Now that the Loadſtone 
is animated , appears by its bcing nouriſht with, and Kept: in 
the filings of Steel, by its growing old, and by the diminiſhing of 
its attractive virtue with age; jult as the virtues of other bodies 
do. Wheretore, 'tis probable, that the Load(tone's ſoul cither 
with-draws it from that part which is contrary toit, or elſe leads 
it towards its good. Indeed two different inclinations are ob- 
ſerv'd in this Stone, depending upon the ſituation ic had inthe 
Mine; one Northwards, whither it turnes -the part that once 
lay that way; the other Southwards, whither it turns its op- 
polite part. But the Experiment of, Iron looting its attraction 
by being 1ub'd on the Loadſtone the contrary way to which it 
was rub'd at firſt, is an evident ſign of ſuch a ſoul init, which 
makes it thus vary its actions. 

The Fitrh ſaid, Thatalltheſe accounts leave many dithculties 
to be rcfolv'd ; for if the Loadſ(tone mov'd towards thoſe great 
Adamantine Mountains of Iva, then they would draw only that 
2nd not Iron; if Iron too, why not before 'tis rub'd with a 
Loadſtone? Nor doth this inclination of the Load(tone proceed 
from its dryneſs, for then plain Iron, (which is as dry) Pumice, 
Lime, and Plaſter, (which are dryer ) fthould have the ſame 
effect : Beſides that, there is not ſuch want of humidity as that 
this ſtone ſhould ſeck it Northwards, the Mediterranean and the 
Main Ocean being nearer hand. As for Heaven, the Caufe isno 
leſs obſcure there, and the terms of Sympathy and Antipathy 
difier not much from thoſe which profeſs naked Ignorance. 
The ſecond Opinion hath moſt probability z tor fince the two 


pieces of a Loadſtone cut parallel to the Axis, have ſogreat a 


community of inclinations, that a Needle touch'd with one 
piece, is mov'd at any diſtance whatſoever, according to the 
motion of another toucht with the other piece 3 why may we 
not admit that the tail of the little Bear, or, its neighbouring 
parts, are of a Magnetical Nature 3 and have the ſame commu» 
nity with our Terreſtrial Loadſtonez according to that Maxim 
in Triſmegiſtus's Smaragdine-Table, That which is above, is as 
that which 1s below. 4d | 
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CONFERENCE CXCVII. 
What Se& of Philoſophers is moſt to be follow'd. 


Ll the Sciences confeſs Obligations to Philoſophy. Divinity 
draws Ratiocinations from it 3 Eloquence is diffuſe Lo- 
gick z and Rhetorick is not to be learnt but after Philoſophy. 
Civil Law, being wholly founded upon Morality, is nothing bur 
aneffe& of it, whilſt 1t teaches us to do voluntarily what the 
Laws makes ns praCtiſe by force. Phyſick ſuppoſes excellent 
{kill in Philoſophy, ſince the Phyſician begins where the Natu- 
raliſt ends. Now there are ſo many Sects of Philoſophers, t!1at 
to follow them all . is to fall into manifeſt contradictions ; and to 
adhere to one alone, is to be in great danger of miftaking the 
worſt. That which keeps us from being able to make a good 
choice, is thelittle knowledge we have of theſe Sects, and the 
Probability each ſeems to have; and thercfore 'tis requiſite to. 
examine thern in genera], inorder todrawing a general conc]u- 
fjon. And becaufe Saint Axgnſtire cites almoſt three hundred 
Opinions touching the Supream Good, and as many may be 
brought touching other points of the Sciences ; I ſhall only take 
notice of the famouſeſt Sets, as ſeeming the moſt rational, and 
moſt follow'd. And letus compare the always contentious Pe- 
ripateticks, and the Stoicks together : The end of the former 
was to contemplate and underſtand things; the latter , aim'd 
more todo good than to know it 3 their deſign was Speculation, 
the ſcope of theſe PraFicz, I fide with the former, becauſe that 
Science which embelliſheth Man's nobleſt part , his Underſtand- 
ing, is the moſt ſublime, and conſequently, the moſt confider- 
able. Andasthe Underſtanding 1s more excellent than the Will, 
- ſois Theory in matter Science than Exerciſe, Ads of Virtue 
depending on the Acts of Reafon, and thoſe of Reaſon not de- 
pending on thoſe of Liberty. Beſides, that is moſt to be 
efteerrd, which muſt render usblefled; and that 1s the know- 
tedpe of God, andof the Creatures in God and in themſelves, 
which is to cotftitate the Beatifick Viſion. 

Fhe Second ſaid, That Men ought not to get knowledge only 
to know, but to operate comformably to thejr knowledge. 
Truth would be either uſeleſs or dangerous, if it lead us not to 
practiſe. And though the Will is one Senſe ſubordinate to the 
Underſtanding, yet it commands the ſame in another. To know 
how to do. well, and yet to do ill, is a double crime. Andif 
= ledge alone could make happy, [the Devils would be ſoon in 

eaven; ſince Divines tell us, the leaſt of them, hath more na- 
tural knowledge thanall Mankind together. Now the Opinion 
of the Stoicks regulating the Acts of our Wills, and compoſing 
our Manners ſuitable to Reaſon, ſeems to place the ſteps —_ 

| | mu 
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muſt raiſe us to the higheſt pitch of Felicity. Wherefore con- 
clude, that the Curious may follow the firſt Sect of theſe; name- 
ly, the Peripateticksz but good men mult neceſlarily adhere to 
that of the Stoicks. py 

The Thixd ſaid, That there are three other Sets which ſeem 


to.comprize all the reſt, and therefore not to be omitted ji this 


important choice : Firſt, the Pyrrhonians,, who doubt of all 
things, and ſay, There 1s no knowledge of any thing. Secondly, 
Thoſe that doubt of nothing, but think they know every thing. 
Thirdly, Thoſe who are neither in doubt, nor in perfect certain- 
ty, but in ſearch of Truth, The frit do found their Opinion up- 
on this receiv*d Maxim, That there is nothing in the Underſtand- 
ing but what paſs'd through the Senſes; and theſe being fallaci- 
ous, our Notions muſt be ſo too 5 That being we perceive not 
the eflence of things, we cannot ſay that we know any thing. 
But theſe people may be anſwer'd, That ſince they have not 
fo much as a knowledge of their doubts, they cannot make the 
ſame paſs for a demonſtrative maxim; if they think they have ſuch 
a knowledge, they muſt grant that there is knowledge of ſome 
thing 3 and it of doubts,why not of certainties. Moreover, if the 
Senſes be always fallacious, it will follow that there are Powers, 
which acting without impediment, never attain. their end; and 
if our Underſtanding be always abus'd, 'tis in worſe caſe than 
the faculties of Brutes,who acquieſce in embracing their ObjeCcts. 
In brief, theſe dreamers cannot be ignorant that themſelves exiſt, 
becauſe they act, and that exiſtence is the foundation of all 
action. . Nor are thoſe that think they know every thing much 
more inte}ligent; the former offend againſt Truth, by deny- 
ing it; theſe, by thinking it their ſole Miſtreſs. They argue, 
that ſince the Underſtanding is the Subject of the Intelligible Spe- 
cies, which contain (they fay ) either actually or potentially 
the imprethons of all Objects, it follows that as ſoon as we frame 
a Notion, we know all things. - But I aſk theſe Knowing Men, 
What Truths they know ſo eaſily, which other Wits hold fo 
difficult to be known, Whether created or uncreated Verity ? 


[The former is knowableonly to it ſelf; we may demonſtrate, Thar 


it is, but not Whar itis inits own Nature. And how many erfors 
have there been concerning the Nature of that Sole, Neceflary, 
and true Being ? And as for the latter, we know not the Truth 
of Eflences, but by. their Accidents ; and theſe by Species 
which are vcry often perverted, either in the Medzum, or the 
Organ. But how can we know other things perftef&tly, whereas 
we know not our Selves 2? We know that we a&, but we know 
not how 3 ſo that the Opinion of thoſe that profeſs only to ſeek 
Truth, is the beſt and ſureſt, though it ingageth us to continual 
labour ; and be the puniſhment ſaid by the Holy Scripture to be 
inflicted upon Men, both to fatisfie and chaſtiſe their Curiofity. 
Now Action is the Life ofthe Soul,andthar Science which-keeps 
the Mind always awake, is juſtly preferrable before that _ 

renders 
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renders ſogood an Agent idle,and impoveriſhes it by perſwading 
it that it hath riches enough already. Beſides, all Men' are of 
this Opinion , either'diretly or indirectly : And Difſenters 
themſelves, ſeek Reaſons every day to maintain it. Afſtrologers 


ſtill endeavor to diſcover new Stars, Chymiſts new Secrets, Phy- 


ficians new Remedies, and Philoſophers new Opinions. 


CONFERENCE CXCVIII. 
Why Mules breed not. 
& Hes Firſt faid, That Mules are barren, becauſe every per- 


feft Animal can produce only its own like by univocal 
Generation,defin'd, The production of a Living Thing deſcending 
from another Living Thing by a conjoyn'd Principle, in order 
to fimilitude of Species. But Mules cannot generate thus, be- 
cauſe being produc'd by. a Horſe and an Aſs, they are neither the 
one nor the other, nor yet both together ; but a third Species 
retaining ſomething of both. So that after what-ever manner 
they joyn together , they cannot make their like, that is, pro- 
ducean Animal part Horſe, and part Aſs; If a Mule could ge- 
nerate, it muſt be by coupling with a Species different from its 
own, as witha Horſe or an Aſs z whence infinite ſeveral Species, 
partaking more or leſs of the nature of Horſe or Aſs would ariſe, 
and ſo Forms being increas'd or diminiſh'd, Subſtance ſhould re- 
ceive degrees of More and Leſs, contrary to the Maxim of Philo- 
ſophers. And in this matter, Nature's Wiſdom and Providence 
is obſervable, who rather ſuſpends her Action, than ſuffers any 
inconvenience to come by it. ' | 
The Second faid, That there are particular as well as general 


- cauſes of the Sterility of Mules. As firſt, they want diſtin&tion 


of Sex, that between them being only ſimilitudinary, and the 
parts they have anſwering to the genitals of other Animals, 
having only the outward figure, not the internal form and ener- 
gy thereof: Juſt as the Teats in Men, Dogs, Swine, @*c. ſignifie 
nothing as to any uſe, but ſerve only for correſpondence with the 
Female and Ornament. | 
The Third faid, That the Sterility of Mules cannot be deſign'd 
by Nature only to avoid multiplication of Species in zzfinitu ; 
ſince this conſideration hinders not but that Leopards and other 


Mixt Animals generate, and Plants ingrafted upon others of dit- 


ferent Species bear fruit. But the cauſe hereof muſt be fought 
in the divers Temperature and Complexion of the Aſs and Horle; 
the former being very melancholy, that is, Cold and Dry, as 
appears by his ſlowneſs ; the other Hot and Dry, as he teſtifies 
by his nimbleneſs ; their two ſeeds mingled together compole a 


third, which indeed, hath Natural Heat and Radical Moiſture 


enough 
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enough for making an Animal : but Nature having brought her 
work to this point, can gono further3 becauſe ſhe ſpent all the 
Radical Moiſture and Natural -Heat ſhe had in the firſt prody- 
ion ; whereby Mules have the Courage of the Horſe, and the 
. Laborjouſneſs of the Aſs. But the Mule having only Heat and 
Radical Moiſture enough for it ſelf, and not enough for the pro- 
duction of another, the ſame cannot be produc'd, , 

The Fourth ſaid, That the Number of Forms and Species of 
things being limitted, 'tis not inthe power of Art and Nature to 
multiply them. And though it be eafie to multiply them in the 
family of Plants, which are but of one Sex, (though ſome are 
diſtinguiſht into Male and Female, upon account of ſome ſmall ' 
differences); Yet'tis not in the Gardener's power to ingraft all 
forts of Fruits onc upon another. For ( excepting the Colewort, - 
in whoſe foot, when *tis become hard and ligneous, one may in- 
' graft ſome ſhrubs) Plants of divers kinds mingle not.one with 
another, as trees with herbs or ſhrubs, and herbs with trees. 
Nor will the .Pepin admit infition 1nto the Nut-tree, or on the 
contrary : Nature differs from Art in this chiefly , that ſhe hath 
her work bounded and determin'd ; but Art counterfeits what 
the Artiſt pleaſes. Whence Painters oftentimes draw fine Pi- 
Qtures, and beget deform'd Children. Every mixture of Per- 
fumes is not pleaſant, nor of Medicaments etieCtual ; nor doour 
Sawces admit of any ingredients, but only of ſome that are 
ſuitable and proper. So alſo two ſeveral grains mixt toyeiker 
produce nothing, becauſe Nature hath temper'd ſeeds in ſuch 
degree, that nothing can be added or diminiſht from them, but 
deprives them of their efficacy. If ſuch unnatural Mixture make 
any produdtions, the ſame is prodigious, and amongſt Animals 
is call'd a Monſter : But being an Error of Nature, ſhe returns 
to her old way as ſoonas ſhe can, and rather ceaſes to generate, _ 
than produces ſecond Monſters of thoſe firſt. And this in Mules 
rather than other Species, becauſe the Equine and Aſftnine Natures 
areno leſs contrary than Fire and Water. So that if they happen 
to be conjoyn'd, and make one Compoſitune, the Generative 
Virtues then exiſtent in their ſeeds make an Animal indeed ; bur, 
in producing the fame, they extinguiſh one another, as Fire doth 
Water ; and ſo what is generated of them, hath no power of 
Generation. | = 

The Fifth ſaid, That this Sterility being ſuppos'd, (although 
Ariſtotle relates, that in Syria»-Mules commonly generatez and 
Theophraſtzs, Varro, and others aftirm the like of thoſe in Cappa- 
- docia and Africa ) Democritus in lian, attributes the caule 
thereof to the ill conformation of their genitals, particularly, of 
the womb, which is. unapt toretain and quicken the ſeed, be- 
cauſe through the exceſfive heat deriv'd fromthe Horſe, the pa(- 
ſages ſerving to thoſe parts in either ſex are too much dilated 3 
beſides that, the ſame are very laxe in the Shee-Aſs ; whence Na- 


turaliſts and Experience tells us, that ſhe conceives not, unleſs 
| U u after 
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after covering ſhe be well cudgel'd, that ſo the pain thereof may 
make her conſtringe her womb, and retain the ſeed which other- 
wiſe would ſlide out again. Now this over great dilatation of . 
the genitals appears by dittection.z and 'tis found by Experience, 
that the Beaſts themſclves are unwilling to fuch an unnatural co- 
pulation 3 ſo that in ſome Countries people are fain to feed Aſſes 
with Mare's milk,and cover the Mares ſometimes with Cloaths of 
the colour of an Aſs, to beguile them into the ſame. Add here- 
unto that both the Species, of which Mules are generated, are 
very ſubject to Sterility. For the Aſs is of a cold temper, and 
particularly, its ſeedis1o cold, that unleſs it begins to generate 
- at the firſt caſting of its Teeth, it remains barren for ever, Yea, 
ifan Aſs couple with a pregnant Mare, the coldneſs of his ſeed 
' makes her caſt her Foal. The Horſe likewiſe, by Ar. ſtotle's 
report, Is very little - fruitful 3 whence his ſeed being turther 
refrigerated by that of the Aſs, they produce an Animal indeed, 
but altogether improlifick. 


———— 
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CONFERENCE CXCIX. 
i Of the Mandrake. 


Ince of the three Conditions of Curing, 'to wit, pleaſantly, 
& ſpeedily, and ſafely, this latter pertains chiefly to Plants; ir 
were good that a little more curious ſearch were made into the 
treaſures hid 1n the Plantal Family of Remedies, whereof Na- 
ture hath provided above three thouſand ſeveral Species, which 
are many more than are in thoſe of Animals and Minerals. And 
as Nature hath ( inſtead of the Inſtin&t beſtow'd on other Ani- 
mals to guide them to their good) given Man Reaſon, whereby 
he may proceed from things known to things unknown ; ſo, be- 
ſides the maniteſt and occult qualities of Plants, from whence 
their uſes'may be 1nferr'd, ſhe hath markt thoſe which are moſt 
uſeful to us with certain Signs and Charatters: Amongſt thele, 
Mandrake 1s the-moſt famous, repreſenting not the Eye as Eye- 
bright doth 3 nor the Lungs, as Lungwort z nor the Liver, as 
Liverwort ; nor the Rupture, as Soloxzor's: Seal ; nor the He- 
morrhoids, or Orpment 3 nor an Ulcer as ſpotted, as ſpotted 
Arimart 3 but the Figure of an entireMan : And as the eminent 
Virtues of Ancient Heroes being too great to be comprehended * 
by the Wits of theſe Ages, gave occaſion to fabulous Romances 3 

 fathe Wits of Botariſts that have been capable to write the Vir- 
tues of other Simples, have not been ſufficient to ſpeak of theſe of 
Mandzakes,leaving the vulgar the liberty to attribute Supernatu- 
raliVirtucs to them. Which made fome Rabbins ſay, that the * 
Teraphins of Laban, Jacob's Father-in-law , were the roots of 


Mandrake, which render'd him»Anſwers 3 and for the loſs of 
which 


\ 
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which he fell into {uch Paſhon; and Pliny aſcribes to the Mandrake, 
the name of Oferzs, which was that of an Xgyptian Idol. Or * 
Hiſtories report, that in the year 1420. a certain.Cordeſjer, 4 
nam*'d Frier Richard, was 1o perſwative in his Serm@ts. that in | f 
two dayes the Pariſrans publickly burnt all the inſtruments of vo- 
luptuouſheſs and debauchery, and , particularly, the Women 
their Images; and-Mandrakes which they kept wrapt up intheir 
attires, upon a beliet that as long asthey had Mandrakes, they 
ſhould never fail to become rich : which Mandrakes, gave them 
Anſwers by ſhaking the head, orelfe by ſpeech. And there are 
not only. true, but; alſo counterfeit ones , ſach 'as were 'made 
by an Italian Mountebank, (as Matthzolas relates) who carv'd 
the root of Pyony, ox of a great Reed in the ſhape of a Man, 
and ſticking Millet ar Flax ſeed in the places where hair ſhould 
grow, bury'd the ſame for twenty dayes; at the end whereof. 
fine-ſmall threads appear'd in thoſe places, and a ſkin over all the 
reſt, which repreſented and pals'd for atrue Mandrake. Be/e- 
Foreſt allo relates, that the Maid of Orleans was calumniated for 
having acquir'd the-valour ſhe teſtif'd againſt the Engliſh by the 
Magical Virtue of a Mandrake. And Herry Bowquet, a modern 
Author, affirms, -that Thieves ſteal the Goods out of Houſes, 
and Children from their Mothers Breafts by help of it; thoſe 
that behold them being unable to detend themſelves,becauſe this 
Plant ſtupifies their Hands. So.likewiſe Levinws Lemmus tell ys, 
that 'tisemploy'd with greateffect in Philtres and Amorous Poti- | 
ons: Upan which account, Natalis Comes, thinks it was an in-; 
oredient in that which Circe gave Scylla, whereby ſhe became 
ſo deſperately in Love with Glancus, that, being unable to en- 
joy him, ſhe caſt her ſelf headlong into the {treight of 2eſ 
ſ5na, Some think, 'tis the ſame Plant that Joſephns lib. 7. cap. 25. 
de bello Judaico, calls Baaras, from the valley whereinitgrows; 
which, he faith, ſhines in the night like fire, and is pluckt up by 
a hungry Dog ty'd to thetop of the root, after the ſame hath 
been ſottned with the Urine of a Woman 3 becauſe upon its 
plucking up, 'tis ſaid to ſend fortPaſhreek which 1s mortal tothe 
hearer, and ſo the Dog dyes after his work is done, Others con- 
ceive, that this root cannot be found except a little before the 
riſing of the Pleiades, which is about the beginning of September. 
Which is no more incredible, than that the feed of Fearn ſprings - 
but at a certain prefixt time, before and after which,it appears not. 
'Tis likewiſe thought particular ro Upper Hxngary, and' to be 
pluckt up only by certain Sorcerefles, and that in the night z 
whence alſo they ſell the ſame ſecretly, for fear of being puniſh'd 
by Juſtice ; as it happen'd 4Azno 1630. at Hamburg, where the | 
Senate caus'd three Women who exercis'd this trade to be whipt. 
Moreover, they hold that this Plant, (call'd Mandrake from a 
* German word which ſignifies to bear the figure of a Man 5 for 
Man hath the ſame ſenſe'in that Language as in ours 3 and Dra- 
ger, isto bear or carry) comes from the ſeed of Men hanged on 
Uu 2 Gibbets, 
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Gibbets, or broken on the Whee)], which dropping upon the 
ground, already fat and unctuous by the multitude of hanged 
Bodies, produceth this Anthropomorphite-Plant , fo term'd by 
Pythagoras, and alledg'd as an Inſtance to prove his Metempſy- 
-chofis. - Which Conceit is alſo ſtrengthened: by the production 
of Beans, which the ſame Pythagoras and many others hold, to 
be produc'd of dcad Bodies ; for which reaſon he nor only ab- 
ſtain'd from eating them, but had-them in ſuch reverence that 
he ſufter'd himlelf to be kill'd ina field of Beans, through which 
he might. have eſcap'd, but would not, for fear of hurting them. 
So likewiſe of the Urine of a Dog is produc'd the Herb Orrach ; 
of an Elephant's Blood, ſuckt and vomited by a Dragon, Sarguis 
' Draconis;, of the Bodies of Serpents, Serpentana; and of the 
ſeed of Stags, the Muſhroms, call'd Boletz Cervini, So that 
though this Plant be not ſeen, it doth not follow that there is no 
ſuch thiog ; it being no more abſurd to credit the voice of the 
vulgar in this watter, than in many others. 

The Second ſaid, There are three forts of Plants that bear the 
name of Mandrake, the Etrymologie whereof may be taken from 
the Latin word Mardra, which ſignifies a Cave or a ſhady place ; 
becauſe this Plant loves togrow in the ſhadow, and cannot long 
endure the heat of the Sun. The firſt ſort is call'd Mardragoras 
2145, or white Mandrake ; hath on the top of its Root great leavs, 
ſpread on the ground1ike thoſe of broad-leav'd Lettice,but ſome- 
what long, ſbining and ſmooth, in-colour reſembling thoſe of 
Bete, to Wit, of a pale green; the Flower 1s likewiſe pale, 
whereunto is annexed a round Apple of the bigneſs of a ſmall 
Lemon, of a pale Saffron colour, and full of a ſucculent pulp, 
wherein are pale or blew kernels, like thoſe of a Pear, ſaving {| 
that they are not pointed, but flat like a kidney. Its root is laſt- 
mg. and dyes not yearly as moſt others do; long, and fo thick, 
that it can ſcarce be graſp'd with one Hand. *Tis uſually divi- 
ded intotwo; of colour outwardly,between white and red;with- 
in, white; carnoſe, juicy, and of taſte between ſweet and bitter. : 
The whole Plant ſ<1:ds forth a ſtrong ſmel],eſpecially the Apples, 
whoſe juice is ſom what vinous, but bitteriſh 5 and burdens the 
Head both ſmelt and taſted. The ſecond fort call'd Mandragoras 
niger, or Female' Mandrake, hath leavs like the Male, bur leſs 
and (traiter, like thoſe of ſmall-leav'd Letrice. of a dark green, 
bearing Apples as big as our little Medlars : Its root is leſs, but 
otherwile in fine], taſte, and figure, like the former; only 'tis 
black without, and white within, and ſometimes divided into 

, three. The third kind 1s call'd by ſome Herbariſts, Morion, or 
Mandrake of Theopbraſtus; touching which, though all agree 
not; yet the opinion of Codrxs, whom we follow here, is, that it 
hath great roots, a high ſtalk, and leavs of a middle ſize between 
Solanum and Female Mandrake ; its Flower is black, and ſo alſo 
is its Fruit ; <qual to a big Grape, and of a vinous juice : 
which Plant ſome call Solanum Mortifernm, the Italians Bella 
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Donna, which grows likewile in ſhadowy places (as the former 
alſo do) in many parts of taly, eſpecially in Aprlia, and fome- 
times is ſet in Gardens : the Apples are ripe in Auguſt. Galex ac- 
counts them cold in the third degree, and all Authors agree that 
they are very moiſt. All their-parts are ſom7ziferozs,and of great 
uſe in Phyſick, according to Dioſcorides. The moſt ative is the 


bark of the Root : The ancient way was to peel the root, preſs 


out the juice, and thicken it in the Sun; or elſe to boil the root 
in new Winetill a third part were conſum'd, or to infuſe it with- 
out coQtion : of this liquor they adminiſtred one or two. glaſles 
to ſuch as could not fleep, and three to ſuch as were to have a 
limb cut off. They us'd it likewiſe in inflammations of the eyes, 
ſome feminine diſeaſes,and to ſuppurate Phlegmons ; having fuch 
a mollifying faculty, thar in ſix hours boiling the Root with Ivo- 
Ty, (they ſay) the ſame becomes plyable, and apt to take any 


' Impreſſion. At this day ſcarce ought but the leaves and roots are 


In uſe, (except that the apples are ſomerimes boild in oil) but 
all externally, not by the mouth. *Tis alſo thought alexiphar- 
macal againſt Serpents, and good to cure Tetters, being bruis'd 
and apply'd with vinegar. All which eftets have made it ad- 
mir'd; but (as humane Nature is prone to Superſtition) though 
this Plant be indu'd only with Vertues common to other Plants, 
(the ſoporiterous Quality being found in Lettice, Poppy, Hen- 
bane, and more eminently in Opium ; and that of being proper 
to Women, in the Ariſtoloches) yet becauſe its root refembles a 
man'slegs, and its trunk in ſome ſort his body without arms ; 
hence Mountebanks have by their frauds and tricks brought 
people ta believe their ſtrange Stories of it, even that it cats like 
a man, and performs his other natural fun&tions. Which im- 
poſture, though leſs prevalent upon ſtrong minds, becomes leſs 
credible by the prodigious manner they relate it to be produc'd : 
for *tis impoſlible to imagine that any generation can proceed 
from ſperm deſtitute of ſpirits, and out of the proper natural 
ſubje& deſtinated to its receprion. 

The Third ſaid, That indeed no Univocal Generation can be 
made after the loſs of the ſpirits of Sperm; but equivocal, ſuch 
as this 1s, may : whereunto Nitre contributes very much z which 
ſalt not being loſt by death, nothing hinders but,a fertile foil be- 
ing determin'd by ſome form or other, a Plant may ariſe out of 
it; to which production fewer conditions are requiſite than to 
that of an Animal. And 'tis the leſs incredible,if the Experiment 
deliver'd by ſome Authors be true 3 That the falts of Roſema- 
ry, Sage, Mint, and ſome other ſtrong-ſented herbs, being ex- 
tracted according to Art,and frozen in a Glaſs,exhibite the image 
of thoſe Plants, therein; and, if ſownin well-prepared carth, 
produce the Plants of fame Species. = 

The Fourth ſaid, That not only the means of the produQtion 
of this imaginary Plant are fo too, but alſo the ſupernatural ver- 
tues aſcribed to it are ridiculous ; yea, thoſe ſaid to be natural 
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Philoſophical Conferences 


to it are very hard to be juſtifi'd : for to be ſoporiferous, and to 
promote Proecreation in Men and Women of ſeveral 'tempers is 
inconſiſtent, becauſe theſe things require Sitmples of very diffte- 
rent Qualities; and alfo arc the cauſes of Sterility. Tins error 
of its being prolifick,, proceeds from a falſe ſuppoſition taken 
out of Geneſis, where 'tis faid, 'that Rember, the Son of Leab, 
one of Jacob's Wives, having brought Mandrakes to his Mother, 
her Sifter Kachel could not obtain them of her but upon conditi- 
oft that Jacob (who deſpis'd her for Rachel the fairer of the two 
but barren) ſhould lie with her that night : which bargain was 
made between them. Now becauſe Rachel had Children after- 
wards, hence ſome Interpreters infer, that ſhe eat thoſe Man- 
drakes, and that they render'd her fruitful : which is not at all in 
the Text; and her Fruitfulneſs might proceed from the favour 
of God, orſome more fit means thanthat Herb. Nor is it an 
edible fruit, neither-did all the Women in the Scripture, who 
of barren became fruitful, eat Mandrakes. *Tis therefore pro- 
bable, that this Plant hath neither the Form, nor the Properties 
which vulgar and vain Antiquity attributes to it. 

The fifth ſaid, 'Tis eaſter to overthrow, then to eſtabliſh a 
Truth, when the queſtionis about things 7 qo repugnant 
to Reaſon, which many times agrees not with 'our own experi- 
ence, whereby we ſee ſeveral contrary effe&s of one and the 
ſame Plant. As the pulp of an'Orenge cools,the peel heats, and 
oil of the ſeeds is temperate : The like may be ſaid of Mandrake, 
which according to the diverſity of its Species and Parts may 
produce the different cffects, which are atteſted by Antiquity ; 
Apnleins,in his Metamorpheſts relating, That a Phyſician deluded 
the malice of a Servant and a Stepmorther, by giving them the 
Juice of Mandrake inſtead of poylon (which they detir'd ofhim 
to kill a young man) which caus'd them to think him dead when 
he was only ina deep fleep : and Columel/a ſpeaking of the ſoil 
where it grows ; 


 Quamnvis ſemihominis veſano gramine feta, 
Mandrigore pariat flores. 


Moreover fince there are middle Natures compos'd of two ex- 
tremes, as your Zoophytes between Plants and Animals, to wit, 
Spunges and Coral ; between Brute and Man, the Ape; be- 
tween the ſoul and body of Man, his Spirits : why may there not 
be fomething ofa middle Nature between Man and Plant,to wit, 
the Mandrake, a Man in external Shape, and a Plant in Effect 
and internal Form. In brief, we believe there is an Unicorn, 
though no man of this age hath ſeen it 3 why therefore may 
we not believe, that there 1s fuch a Mandrake as moſt deſcribe, 
who affirm that they have en one, as I my ſelf have alſo, though 
I cannot affirm whether it were a true or falſe one. 
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CONFERENCE CC. 
Of Panick Fear. 


He Species conceiv'd in the Phantaſie repreſenting tothe 
Intelle& ſome future Good, they beget Hope 3 when E- 
vil, Fear. *'Tisnot very hard to comprehend the way, nor how 
he, that-ſces himſelf purſu'd by a potent enemy, betakes him- 
{elf to flight, by the Inſtinct of Nature, which avoids what ever 
is deſtructive to her : But the Mind is puzled to find the cauſe it 
ſees not, as of groundleſs Fear ; which nevertheleſs ſometimes 
befalls the moſt reſolute, yea whole Armies, which fly without 
any purſuer. The Vulgar of the Ancients, (who made Dei- 
ties of every thing, eſpecially of what they underſtood not) 
thought Par the God of Shepherds put this ſudden Paſſion into 
the minds of men ; becauſe oftentimes it happens to flocks of 
Sheep, over which he 1s ſaid to preſide; though there be no 
appearance of any Wolt to fright them : whence they call'd it a 
Panick Terror. Unleſs you had rather interpret Paz to be the 
Univerſal and Supreme Deity, who giving the ſucceſs of Battels, 
ſometimes immits ſuch a fear into the hearts of thoſe men whom 
he intends to deliver into the power of their Enemies. 

The ſecond ſaid, That Par was an ancient Warrior, who in- 
vented the ranging of Soldiersin order of Batte], and diitin- 
guiſh'd them into Wings, call'd by the Latins, Cormua; whence 
he was pictur'd with Horns. Heallſo firſt devis'a Strategems ; fo 
that one day, having ſent out his Scowts, and underſtood that 
the Enemies were lodg'd in a deſert place full of. reloundiny ca- 
verns, he.order'd his Soldiers, tharas ſoon as they approach'd 
the Enemy, they ſhould make. a great ſhout 3 which, muitip!y'd 
by the Echo of thoſe neighbouring caverns, ſo trighted tnuin, 
that before they could underſtand what it was, they Letcok 
themſelves to flight, conceiving they had to do with a far greater 
multitude of Enemies than there was : Whence the Fable of this 
God Pan adds, that the Goddeſs Echo was his Miſtreſs. Frum 
this, Groundleſs Fear, as others of the like nature, came tv be 
call'd Panick Terrors. Such was that which ſeiz'd the S9l.liers 
of Marc Antony in the War againſt Mithridatesz thar of the 
Gauls under Brenans,when they were ready to ſack the Tempie 


of Delphos; that of Hannibal, when he approacht the walls of 


Rome to beſiege it 3 and that of Macedonians under their King 
Perſexs, who ſoloſt their courage upon fight of an Ecliple of 
the Moon , that it was eafie for the Romans to overcome 
them. 

The Third ſaid, That Platarch, in his Treatiſe of Iſs anc U/- 
ris, relates another cauſe of this Appellationz namely. In” 


when the latter of them reign'd in Z#gypt, Typhon ſurpris'd tt 
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by a wile , and caſt him in a cheſt into Nils; which News 
arriving amongſt the Pans and Satyrs, it put them into an afton- 
iſhment; from which all other ſudden frights took their name. 
But leaving apart conjectures of words, let us conſider the thing, 
and examine, Whether it be not a miſtake , to think that there 
can be terrors without any cauſe ? I think, There cannot; be- 
cauſe 'tis as true in Moral asin Natural Philoſophy, That nothing 
produceth nothing. Burt as an even balance is ſway'd either way 
by the leaſt blaſt, and (the cauſe being imperceptible ) ſeems 
toincline of it ſelf, ſo when Men are ready for. a battel, and 
every one thinks of the doubtful event thereof to himſelf, the 
leaſt external cauſe hapning to make never ſo little impreſſion 
upon their Spirits whilſt they are in this balance, is enough to 
move them cither way ; the firſt objec that occurs, yea, the 
leaſt word, being of great efficacy. And becauſe Fear is found 
more - »thury imprinted in Mens minds than Courage ; hence 
tlerc meds leſs ſubject to produce it,thanto animate them. Thus 
at the battel of Aontcortonr, this fingle word, Save the Princes, 
- ogy either accidentally, or by deſign , made them loſe the 

ay. TIhniftes being miſtaken for Lances, gave a great terror to 
a whole Army; and an Aſs or a Cow inthe Trenches, hath 
ſometimes given an Alarm to confiderable Garriſons. 

The Fourth ſaid, That Fear caus'd in an Enemy being one of 
the ſureſt means ro conquer him, Generals have not been more 
careful to animate their own Souldiers, than to terrifie their Ene- 
mies even by vain affrightments ; as ſhowts, extravagant arms, 
and habits. For this reaſon the Germans were wont to paint 
_ their Faces with ſeveral colours, that they might ſeem terrible; 
ſome think our PoiFevins had their name of Pr&ors from this 
cuſtom : So Gideon by Gods command employ'd Trumpets and 
earthen Pitchers with fire 1n them to terrihe the Amalekites. 
Yet none of theſe Inventions, no more than that of Elephants, 
Chariots of fire, and other Machins, can caule a Panick Terror, 
becaule it ceaſes to bear that name when 'tis found to have ſome 
manifeſt cauſe. So that to aſk, Whence Panick Fear proceed: ? 
is toaſk, What is the cauſe of that which hath none? If there 
be any, I think 'tis from ſome hideous Phantaſms irregularly 
conceiv'd in the Brain as a Hola, or a Monſter is in the womb 3; 
which Phantaſms arifing from a black humor, cauſe Sadneſs and 
Fear 3 a Paſhion eafily communicable, becauſe conformable to 
the Nature of Man ; who conſiſting ofa material and heavy Bo- 
dy, hath more affinity with the Paſſttons that deject him, as Fear 
doth, than with thoſe which elevate him, as Hope and Ambiti- 
.ondo. The moral cauſe of Panick Terror is Ignorance, which 

clouds and darkens the light of the Soul; whence the molt 1gno- 
rant, as Children and Women, are moſt ſubject to this Fear ; and 
Souldiers, who are the more ignorant ſort, being taken out of 
the Country, and from the dregs of the people, become eafily 


furpriz'd with it z and by the proneneſs of Men to imitation, upon 
the 
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the leaſt beginning it finds a great acceſſion and familiarity in 
Humane Nature. | 
The Fifth ſaid, Thar the cauſe of this Terror may bea natural 
preſcience our Souls have of the evil which 15 to befall us; which 
1s more manifeſt in ſame than in othersz as appear'd in. Socrates, 
who was advertis'd of what-ever .1mportant thing was to befall 
him by his familiar Spirit, or good Angel. Now if there be any 
time whereio thoſe Spirits have liberty to.do this, 'tis when we 
are near our End, our Souls being then half unloos'd from the 
| Body, as it cones to pals alfo at, the commencement of a battel., 


through the tranſport every one ſuffers when he ſees himſelf rea- - 


dy either todie or overcome. | 


CONFERENCE CCI. 
of the Water-drinker' of S. Germain's Fair. 


His Perſon is of a middle Staturez hatha large Breaſt, as 
alſo a Face, eſpecially his Fore-head3 very great Eyes, 
and is faid to be fixty years old,though he appears to be but about 
forty. He was bora in the Town of Not, in the Iſland of 1al- 
tha, and is nam'd Blaiſe Manfrede, They that have obſerv'd 
him in private Houſes, and upon the Theatre, relate that he 
makes his experiment not only every day, but oftentimes twice 
in one afternoon. 'Moreover, vomiting ſo freely as he does, he is 
always hungry when he pleafes. His Practiſe is very diſagree- 
ing from his publiſh'd Tickets, wherein .he promiſesto drink a 
hundred quarts of water-z but he never drinks four, without re- 
turning it up again. His manner is thus : He cauſes a pail full 
of warm water, and fifteen or twenty little glaſſes, with very 
large mouths to be brought to him 3 then he drinks two or three 
of theſe glaſſes full of water, having firſt waſht his mouth, to 
ſhew that there is nothing between his teeth : Afterwards, for 
about halfa quarter of an hour, he.talks in Ttalianz which time 
being paſs'd, he drinks three or four and twenty more ofthe ſaid 
vlafles, and thereupon ſpoutsforth of his mouth with violence 
a red water, which ſeems to be wine, but hath only the colour 
of it. This water appears red as it comes out of his mouth, and 
yet when it is ſpouted into two of his glaſſes, it becomes of a 
deep red in one, andof a pale Ted in the other; ayd changing 
the ſituation of his glaſles, on the left fide of his mouth to the 
Tight, and ofthoſe on the right to the left, theſe colours always 
appear diflerent in the ſame glaſs ; namely, the one of a deep red, 
and the other yellow, or Citron-color. Some of the water is of the 
color of pall'd wine 3 and the more he vomits, the clearer,and leſs 


colour'd the water is. He hath often promis'd to bring up Oyl and 
X x Milk ; 


— 
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Milk ; but 1 never ſaw nor heard that he did it. This done, he 
ſets his glaſſes to the number of fifteen or ſ1xteenupon a form 
or bench, to be ſeen by every one. After which, hedrinks more 
water in other glaffes, and-brings it up again either clear water, 
of Orenge flower water, or Roſe-water; and laſtly, Aqua Vzite, 
( which are manifeſt by the ſinell , and by the burning of the 
Aqua Vite ) having been obſerv'd to keep this order always in 
the ejection of his liquors, that red water comes up firſt, and 
Aqua Vite laſt. He performs this Trick with thirty or forty 
balf glaſſes of water, which catmot amount to above four quarts 
at nioſt ; then having ſignifi'd to the people that his Stomack. al- 
though no Muſcle, ( which is the inſtrument of voluntary moti- 
on) obeys him, he caſts the ſame water up- into the Air with its 
natural colour ſo impetuouſly, that it imitates the Caſts of water 
in Gardens, to the great admiration of the Spectators, who for ſix 
we- ks together, were ſeldom fewer than three hundred daily. 
For my part, I find much to admire in this action. For though 
men's Stomacks be of different capacities, and ſome one perſon 
can eat and drink as much as four others; yet I ſee not,poffibly, 
where this fellow ſhould lodge ſo much water. And again, he 
ſe: ='rather to powr water in'5 a Tun than to ſwallow it, 
ti:;ough the conformation of the Gullet doth not confiſt with ſuch 
deglutition. Beſides, vomiting isa violent action, and yet moſt 
facile im this' Drifker. And as to the order of this Evacuation, 
'tis certain, that all things put into the Stomack are confounded 
together therein, 1o th at ConcoGtion begins by Mixtion ; and yet 
this fellow brings up what-everhe pleaſes, as 'twere out of ſeve- 
ral veſſels; {o:that he undertakes to eat a Sallad of ſeveral ſorts 
of Herbs and Flowers, and to bring them up all again in order. 
Moreover, what can be more prodigious, than this mutation 
of Colours, Smells, and Subſtances ? And; indeed, they fay, 
he hath ſometimes fear'd to be queſtion'd for Sorcery. But the 
greateſt wonder is that ſmartneſs and violence wherewith he 
ſpotits out water from his Stomack, not laterally, which is the 
ordinary manner of vomiting 3 but upwards, which is a motion 
cbiitrary to heavie bodies, as warer is. Some ſpeculative u_ 
that had read in Saint Azgſtir, that a Man's being turn'd into a 
Horſe by the power of Imagination, might ws the cauſe of 
all theſe wondets to that faculty ; which daily producing new 
ſhapes upon the Bodies of Children in their Mothers womb, may 
with leſs ſtrangeneſs, produce in this Manthe above-mention'd 
alteration of one colour into another. And as for his facility of 
bringing up-what-ever he hath ſwallow'd, I can find no better 
Reaſon for it than Cuſtom, which in him is turn'd into 
Nature. | | 

The Second faid, That Ignorance being the Mother of Admi- 
ration,we begin lefs'to admire as we proceed to more Knowledg. 
Now if this Matteſe were a Magician, he would do more mar- 
vellous things,and of more than one ſort 3 whereas all his —_ 
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fin'd only to the vomiting up of liquors which he druni before ; 
| 'd to; this; fingle 
kind of ation, the ſame muſt be natural; becauſe that is the de- 
finition of natural- powers... Moreover , no action ought 40 be 
accus'd of Magick, till good Reaſons have evinc'd tt toſurpats 
all the powers of Nature 3 which is very hard to prove, becauſe 
we know not how far they may reach : And'ſhould, we accuſe 
of Magick every thing when we- under(tand:not the; Cauſes, 
almoſt all Natural Philoſophy would be turn'd:into ſuperſtition. 
Again, a Man that promiſes more than he can perform, drinking 
but the twentieth part of what he boaſts of, and who can make 
but one fort of colour iſſue out of his mouth; though he expoles 
ſeveral others to the Spectator's Eyes, cannot pals for a great 
Sorcerer, or refin'd Magician. As forthe caſineſs and violence 
where-with he caſts water out of his Stomack at pleaſure, it-can- 
not be either from Artitice or Cuſtom alone, which cannot put 
freeand voluntary motions into parts whereqtn there isnone, nor 
procure new Orgaris neceſ{ary to this action. and no Man [being 
able to accuſtom himſelt to move his Ears at his pleaſure, unleſs 
the ſame be naturally diſpos'd thereunto, as Manfrede's Stomack 
is. Now natural diſpoſitions are only of two forts ; ſome depend 
upon the Temperament, which is incapable of this effect ; others, 
belong to the Stomack, as it 1s an Organical part 3 namely, a 
particular Conformation, which may be eaſily conjectur'd from 
the example of ryuminating Animals, who when they liſt, bring up 
their food out of their Stomack into their mouth : An a&tjon not 
impoſſible to Men ; fince Nature oftentimes by error gives one 
Species ſuch a Conformation in ſome parts; as is of right peculi- 
ar to another ; and accordingly the faculty of ruminating 1s 
found in divers Mcn. Aquapendens ſaw two to whom this ation 
was more voluntary than that whereby we void our excrements, 
when they importunately folicice us z obſerving expretly that 
they were not conſtrain'd to it, but by the pleaſure which they 
rook 1n It. And the fanic Author likewiſe records, that opening 
the Body of one that ruminated, he found one Membrane of his 
Stomack more fibrous and ſtrong than ordinary. And the ſame 
is probably fo in that of this Malteſe , ſince this voluntary motion 
can proceed only from ſuch a Conformation. In like mannertheſe 
perſons that have been. able to move their Ears, have been ob- 
ſerv'd to have the Mulcles behind them more. fleſhy than other 
Men. And our Conjecture is further confirm'd by the Inſtance 
of the Bladder, whoſe Excretion is perform'd by the Pyramidal 
Muſcles, which oftentimes are deficient ; and in that caſe their 
oftice is ſupply 'd.by the carnous Membrane of the Bladder which 
is valid, and performs the motions of a Muſcle, according to the 
opinion of the greateſt Anatomiſts of this Age. _ So that what 1s 
ſo ordinary in the Bladder, isnot to be admir'd in the Stomack : 
Beſides that, Cuſtom may have much increas'd the ſtrength and 
dexterity. of this faculty ; and although it have not other- 
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wiſe conduc'd in the leaſt tothe effect, but only as founded upon 
a natural Diſpoſition. That all ruminating have not been able 
to do the like,is, becauſe they negleCted to increaſe the natural 
Diſpoſition by uſe and practiſe z and as to the diverſity of co- 
lour and ſmells, there is nothing therein but artifice and fal- 
lacy. 

The Third ſaid, That what is here thought moſt admirable, 
the drinking of a great quantity of Water, is ſeen every day at 
Pongues and Forges, where you ſhall have, one Perſon drink fixty 
_ glafles:and thoſe that have ſeen the Stomach,that hangs up in the 
Anatomical Theater of Leydez, and is capable of ſeven quarts, 
will not think it ſtrange, that this Malteſe drinks mnch leſs: As 
for the diverſity of Liquors, which he brings up, diſcern'd by 
their ſeveral colours, ſmells, and the inflammability of the Aqua 
vite, 1 attribute it to the perteCtion of the reaſonable ſoul,which, 
as well asall other forms, imprints Diſpoſitions in the matter ; 
this being univerſal, that, beſides the Properties common to the 
whole Species, there 1s a particular one-in every Individual 
which diſtinguiſhes the ſame fromothers, and comes from the 
laſt Character ot the form. That of the Malteſe,is to turn com- 
mon Water into Wine, Orenge-flower-water, Roſe-water, and 
Aqua vite. For the diverſity of matter,and its diſpoſitions, ſig- 
nifies nothing as to the mutations introduc'd therein by the 
Forms 3 though one may ſay, that in common Water, efpecially 
thatof the Well, all the Elements, and the three Principles of 
Chymilſtry are found, having its Salt from the Earth, its Sulphur 
from the Bitumen and Naphtha, wherewith the Caverns of the 
Earth, and eſpecially Wells abound ; and, as for Mercury, 'tis 
nothing but water it felf. No wonder then, if ſince every thing 
may be made of every thing, by the Maxim of the moſt ancient 
Philoſophers, our Malteſe tetches what he pleaſes out of his 
Stomack. 

The Fourth wonder'd, if this Maxim were true, That every 
thing 1s made of every thing in the Malteſe's Belly, even without 
any diſtinction or preparation of the matter, why this ,Water- 
drinker fetcht ſo great a circuit to get money, ſince 'twould be 
a ſhorter way for him to make it, and even Gold it ſelf by the 
ſame reaſon ; or at leaſt he would make fale of his ſweet Wa- 
ters, and not ſuffer the Perfumcrs to be at ſuch charge in fetching 
them from far. Ifhermake it his excuſe, that he would not ger 
vent for ſuch an abundance, why, if there be no cheat in the 
thing, hath he not taken occaſion of the dearneſs of Wine in 
France this year, to ſell the Wine he makes in Paris? But Experi- 
ence renders it manifeſt, that the Wine he promiſes is nothing but 
water, and conſequently,he is leſs able to make Aqua vite, into 
which water cannot beturn'd but by firſt taking the nature of 
Wine ; and indeed there needs more wine to yield the quantity 
of Aqua vite he pretends to bring up, then be drinks water be- 
fore he ejects it. Beſides, Chymiſtry manifeſts, that Aqua vite is 
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not made, but only ſeparated. Nor can this change bea Proper- 
ty inthe Malteſes Stomack, becauſe all Properties are ſpecifical. 
and belong to all the Individuals of the ſame Species, there be- 
ing nothing peculiar in any man, but a certain degree of indi- 
vilible temperament, call'd Idio-ſyncraſie. And, if his temper 
be ſo hot as to turn common water in an inſtant into Aqua vite, 
*tis impoſhble to be cold enough to make Roſe-water at the 
ſame time : if it have any tranſmuting vertue, it ought to turn 
all into one fort of Liquor; becauſe the ſame Agent never 
makes but the ſame Effect, unleſs the Subject be diverſfifi'd by 
diverſity of matter; whereas here 'tis all water from the ſame 
Spring. Neither could this Drinker drink Well-water without 
intoxication, becauſe, being turn'd into Aqua vite, the vapors 
thereof would mount up into his brain ; and ſo to preſcribe him 
waterin a Feaver, would beno more refreſhment to him then 
if one gave him Aqua vite. _ 

| Thehifth ſaid, Thar the diverſity of colours and odors of the 
Liquor he ejects, proceedsfrom the tincture of ſome mals of E(- 
ſence extracted from the ſame materials, which thoſe Liquors 
repreſent 3 which Males he holds between his teeth incorpora- 
ted with ſome gum whuch faſtens them there; ſo that, as the 
Water he drinks, paſſes impetuoufly between his teeth, it de- 
rives colours and odors from the ſame : Which is thereafon why 
the water he firſt caſts forth, 1s moſt colour'd ; whereas. if the 
Dye proceeded from his Stomack, it would be deeper at laſt of 
all, as having acquir'd more digeſtion by a longer infuſion. 

The Sixth ſaid, T hat Hiſtories are full of ſeveral particular 
Conſtitutions of the N-otural Parts; witneſs the example of the 
Maid mention'd by Cardar, who drinking but two pints of wa- 
ter a day, piſs'd twenty 3 and that of the Emperor Maximinus, 
who commonly eat forty pound weight of meat, with propor- 
tionable drink, and ſweat ſo abundantly, that he fll'd — 
'Tis ſaid , That Theagenes the Thafian eat a Calf for his din- 
ner 3 and lo, the famous Wraſtler of Croton, devour'd a 100. 
pound of Fleſh, a Hogihead of Wine, and Bread proportion- 
able. Such was that Faraſite, who one day at the Table of the 
Emperor Awrelizs, cat a-Boar, a Sheep, a Pig, and an hundred 
Loaves, and drunk halt a tun cf Wine. All which ſtories ren- 
der leſs ſtrange the quantity of this Malteſe's Drink, whole co- 
lour poſſibly afterwards he diſguiſes with powders hid' in his 
Handkerchicf which he handles ſo often, or by the help of a 
double Glaſs, of which his Veſlels are made, or by ſome other 
trick whereto he ha's 1nur'd himſelf for many years. 

The Seventh ſaid, That mineral waters arc uſually drunk with 
more eaſe in great quantity by half than common water can be, 
becauſe their tenuity makes them paſs immediately into the ha- 
bit of the Body. And if you conlider that this fellow drinks on- 
ly out of ſmall veſlels, and thoſe not always full; as alſo with 


what nimbleneſs he diſpatches his work, you will much _ 
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Philoſophical (onferences 


the opinion that he drinks ſo much as is generally believed. "Be- 


ſides, though his pail be of a middle f1ze, yet 'tis never quite full ; 
and he ſpehds much water in waſhing his mouth and his glaſſes, 
and ſorne too is left behind. Nor 1s it abſurd to think, that before 
his ſhewing himſelf to drink, he ſwallows a bolus of Brazil, or of 
Alkanet, or Fearn Root, or of red Sanders, or Indian Wood. 
or ſome ſuch other thing in powder ; after which drinking two 


'or three glaſſes of water, he interpoſes ſome interval, that the 


ſame may be the better tinctur'd in his Stomack 5 which time 
being paſsd, he drinks about two quarts of water , which 
ſoon after he brings up red, appearing ſo both in the Air and in 
the glaſſes : Which colour being weak for want of time to be wel! 
tmbib'd by the water, is wholly loſt when the ſame is powr'd into 
a_veſlel, wherein there 15a little Verjuice, Vinegar, juice of Ci- 
tron,Spirit of Vitriol,or other fuch acid liquor,which is proper to 
conſume the ſaid color. And 'tis obſervable, that the laſt water he 
vomits, 1s continually paler than the firſt, the tincture being di- 
miniſht by the quantity of water. Add hereunto, that 'tis like- 
ly his glatles are ſmear'd with ſome eſſences, which ſeem tranſ- 
parent tothe Spectators ; for though he makes ſhew of. waſhing 
them, he only paſſes the brims dextroufly over the water, and 
lets none of it enter into them. As for the violence wherewith he 
ſpouts forth the water, it ouſt be confeſs'd, that the fellow hath 
a great natural propenſity to vomiting. which by frequent repe- 
tition, 15 become habitualto him : Cuſtom being capableto pro- 
dvee ſuch effects, that I have ſeen a Beggar about fifty years 01d. 
by being exercis'd thereunto, piſs as high as a pike. 


CONFERENCE. CCHII. 


IWhy dead Bodies bleed in the preſence of their Murderers. 
; Onelt Antiquity was ſo deſirous of knowing the Truth, that 


when natural and ordinary proofs fail'd, they had recourſe 
to ſupernatural and extraordinary. Such was the Jews water of 
Jealoutie, which made the otherwiſe undiſcoverable Adulterer 
burſtin ſunder ; the innocent Veſtal's Steve, in which being ac- 
cus'd of Inceſt, ſhe carry'd water without ſhedding. Such alſo 
were the Oaths made upon Saint Anthonie's arm, of ſo great re- 
verence, that 'twas believ'd the perjur'd would burn a year with 
the fire of that Saint; and in our time the excommunication of 
Saint Genewzeſue, which thoſe that incurr.,are commonly reckon'd 
not to out-livea year. In like ſort the zeal of Men againſt that 
horrid crime of Murder, hath made them cheriſh a perſwafion, 
that a Carkaſe will bleed before its Murderers ; ( though moſt 
{lain Bodies bleed when they are ſtirr'd ) that ſo the Conſcience 
of the Actors being diſturb'd, they might cither by word or ge- 
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. ſture be brought to make diſcovery of themſelves. For, indeed, 
the Blood which was congeal'd in the Veins preſently after death, 
becomes liquid again after two or three dayes, when itis in its 
tendency to corruption 3 which Liquefaction, and the Inquii- 
tion after the Murderer, hapning commonly at the ſame time, 'tis 
no wonder if the Body bleed in the Murderer's preſence, fince ir 
doth ſo frequently when he is abſent, Yet becauſe this falſe per- 
ſwaſion from the co-incidence of times, ceaſes not ſometimes to 
have its effect, and to diſcover Truth ; therefore Legiſlators 
have thought fit to authorize it, and to uſe it as an Argument at 
leaſt to frighten the Murderer 3 though, indeed, 'tis no conclu- 

five one to condemn him. 

The Second ſaid, That 'tis not credible that Courts of Juſtice 
who often admit this proof to good purpoſe, could fo continue 
in ignorance of Natural Cauſes, as not todiſcern the effuſion of 
Blood enſuing upon its putrefaQtion in the Veins, from that which 
happens upon confrontation of a Murderer. *Tis better there- 
fore to ſeek further for the cauſe, than to queſtion the effect ; 
which ſome attribute to ſome ſecret Antipathy of the murder'd 
perſon's blood to that of his Murderer ; or elſe to their mutual 
emiſiion of ſpirits, which {ſtill ſeeking the deſtruction of each 
other's perſon, thoſe of the Murderer being the ſtrongeſt, be- 
caule (till living, cauſe a commotion in the Blood of the dead, 
which thereupon breaks forth at the out-let of the wound 3 Car- 
panella attributes it tothe ſenſe where-with all things are indu'd. 
and which itil] remains in theſe.dead Bodies; ſo that having” a 
{ſenſe of their Murderers, and perceiving them near hand, they 
ſutfer two very different motions, Trembling and Anger, which 
cauſe ſuch a commotion in the Blood. that it flows forth at the 
wound. For the ſpirits, which during life had ſuch perceptions 
as were neceſſary for their receiving and obeying the Soul's com- 
mands, retain ſomewhat thereof after death, and are capable of 
diſcerning their friends and their enemies. 

. . The Third faid, If this opinion concerning the emanation 
of ſpirits, whether by Sympathy or Antipathy , be true, it wall 
tollow, That one who hath done a Murder with gun-ſhot,cannot 
be diſcover'd by this fign ; and that one lain in his Wife's arms, 
and in a crowd of his friends that endeavor'd to defend his lite, 
will bleed rather in the pﬀMeſence of his friends than of his Mur- 
derer, whoſe ſpirits are more inwardly retir'd through fear of 
puniſhment ; whereas thoſe of his friends are ſent outwards by 
Anger and deſire of Revenge : Yea, if the Murderer had been 
wounded before, he ſhould rather bleed than the dead, becauſe 
his Blood is more boyling , and capable of commotion by the 
ſpirits iſſuing out of f in Carkaſe. And had they any Sympathy, 
they couldnor diſcover the Murderer for want of ſenſe, . which 
they never had ; forthe ſpirits which are in the Blood ſcarce de- 
ſerve that name, being purely natural, and void of all ſenſe even 


during life, and ſpecifically different from the animal ſpirits. wow 
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vital ſpirits which are a degree above them, vamſh together with 
life , whence the Arteries: that us'd to contain them are empty. 
And thoſe that ſerve for Senſation cannot remain ina dead Body, 
becauſe they are eaſily diſfipable, and need continual reparation ; 
whence we lee all the ſenſes fail in a ſwoon, becauſe the Heart re- 
cruits them not by a continuity of their generation : Beſides, 
ſhould they remain after death, they would be unactive for want 
of fit diſpoſitions in rhe Organs. Moreover, natural cauſes act 
neceſlarily when their object is preſent ; but ſometime tis known, 
that Murderers have thruſt themſelves more diligently into the 
crowd of Spectators than any other perſons, for avoiding ſuſpi- 
tion, and no ſuch bleeding hath hapned in (their preſence ; and 
that Executioners take Criminals the next day from the'Gallows 
or the Wheel, and not a drop of Blood iflues from their wounds, 
And why ſhould not a dead Sheep as well fall a bleeding atreſh in 
the preſence of the Butcher that kil'd it > Ow, a Man mortally 
wounded , when he that did it is brought unknown into his 
Chamber? For 'tis hard to imagine that we have leſs ſenſe and 
knowledge whilſt life remains than after death, that a wounded 
perſon muſt die that he may become ſenfible. In ſhort, tis eaſte 
to ſee that this effef is not like other wonders which have a cauſe 
in Nature ; becauſe though we cannot aflign the particular cau- 
ſesof theſe, yet they are prov'd by ſome demonſtrative, or at 
leaſt ſome probable reaſons. : And as for Antipathy, it ſhould 
rather concenter all the dead perſon's Blood in his Murderer's 
preſence, and make it retire tothe inward parts. Wherefore, I 
conclude, that not only the cauſes of this miracle are not yet 
found, but alſo that 'tis impoſſible there ſhould be any natural 
. one of it at all. | " Das 
The Fourth ſajd, That according to the opinion. of Avicenna, 
who holds, That the Imagination acts even beyond, and out of 
its Subject, this faculty way cauſe the etfluxion of Blood 3 the 
Crimioal's Phanfie working mightily when the perſon {lain by 
him 1s objected before his Eyes: And the nitrous vapors ariſing 
out of the Earth upon digging up the Body, together with the 
heat of the Air greater than that of the Earth,and increas'd by the 
contlux of Spectators, may in ſome meaſure contribute to the 
new fermentation of the Blood. But the truth is, after all our 
Inquiries, .this extraordinary motion cannot be better aſcribd 
elſewhere, than to God's Providence,” who. ſometimes performs 
this miracle for the diſcovery of Murdet,whieh would; otherwiſe 
be unpuniſht ,' but-not always. ' And 'tisno leſs impiety, to deny, 
that Divine Juſtice comes ſometimes to the aid of thdt' of Men, 
than /tis ignorance and ruſticity tobe ſatisfi'd in all caſes with uni- 
vera} cauſes, without recurting to particular ones z. which God. 
employes moſt ordinarily for the Prodiition of Effects, yet does 
not ſo.tye his power to the neceflity of their operations, but that 
he interrupts the ſame when he pleaſes,cven ſo far as to give clay 
poiver to open the Eyes of theþlind, | 
CO N- 
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JF Here are nogreaterimpoſtures in the Art of ' Phyfick than 
thoſe-which relate to Antidotes and 'Preſorvatives- from 
Poyſon, fuch as the Unicorn's Horn is held to be : And Tammi- 
ftaken; it it.be not a popular error. Firſt, becaufe the'opinions 
of all Authors are fo contrary concerning it. Philoſtratusinthe 
life of: Apollonizs 1aith,: that the Animal of this name is an'Afs, 
and is foundin the ferns of Colchis, having-onefingle horn iti the 
fore-head,; where-with he fights furioutly againſt the Elephant. 
Cardan after Pliny, faith 'tis a Horſe, as "tis moſt commonly 
painredz..only it hath a Stag's head, a Martin's ſkin, aſhort neck, 
thort mane;':and a-cloven hoof, andis bred/only inthe Defarts 
of Zthiopraamong{it the Serpents, whoſe Poyſon its horn which 
.is three cubits long refilts. Garſeus av Hortos faith, 'tis an Araphi- 
bious Animal, bred:'onLand near the Cape of good Hope, but 
delighting in the Sea, having an Horſes head arid mane, a horn 
two cubits'long., which he alone of all Authors'afirms to be move- 
able every way. Moſt agzee thatit cannotbe tam'd ; and yet 
-Lewis Vartoman faith, that he ſaw two 'tame-ones' in Cages at 
Aeccha, which had been ſent to Sultan Solyman, Almoſt all confeſs 

it very rare, and yet Marcns Sherer, a Renegado German, after- 
wards call'd Tdaith Aga, and Embaſlador from the ſame Soly#2a7 
to Maxerzalian the Emperor, affirms that he faw whole troops of 
them in the  Deſarts of Arabia : And Panlui Fenetus the lame 
inthe Kingdom of Baſan ; where they are altnoſt as big as Ele- 
phants, having feer like theirs, a ſkin ike Camels, the head'of a 
Boar, and delighting in mire like {wine. Nor are Authors lefs 
various concerning its manner of cating 5 fome alledging , that 
being: umable to teed on the ground by reaſon of his horn , he 
1ives only:on the boughs and fruits of ' Trees, or on what 1s given 
him by the hands of: Men, eſpectally of fair Virgins, of whom, 
they ſay, he is amorous 4. though othersthink i fabulous. Some 
believe that there was once ſuch an Afimal,” but not now + the 
whole race periſhing irithe Deluge z and that'the horns we find 
now, tor the moſt part in the carth, have been kept there ever 
ſince. . Atdif there be ſuch. variety in the defeription of this 
Animal, there is no 'le(s 'in the horns, which they tell us are 
Chole of the Unicorn. That at Saint Dennis in France, is about 
{event foot | hizh , weighs thirty--potund four' ounces, berng 
wreath'd and terminated-in a point from a broad baſe. Yet this'1s 
not: comparable ro that lian mentions, which was fo thick 
that cups might be made'of it, That at Str45byre hath ſomecon- 
formity with this of Saint Denis, but thoſe of Venice differ from 
both, as: that deſerib'd by Albertas Magnus doth from all, For 
; Yy "ris 
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'tis, ſzith he, ſolid like a Hearts horn, ten foot high, and very 
large at the baſe. The $Swiſſes bave one, which was ſometimes 
found on the bank of a River near Bruges, two cubits long, yel- 
low without, white within, odorous, and apt to take fire. That 
at Rome is but one foot high, having been dimimiſh'd by being 
frequently raſp'd in order to be imploy'd againſt Poyſon ; 'tis alſo 
ſmooth and ſhining like Ivory. Aldrovandus who writ a Treatiſe 
of this SubjeQ, faith, he ſaw one ſo big at Niclaſboxrg, that it re- 
ſembled the rib of a Whale rather than a Horn. Becarus the 
Queen of Hungarie's Phyſician, ſpeaks of one at Antwerp ſeven 
foot high, ſo faſtned to the ſkull of the Animal , that it was 


bow'd backwards along the back bone, and could not ſerve - 


to trouble the water for repelling its venenofity, (as Authors ſay 
it doth) nor yet be of any defence, which is the uſe of horns, 
except by bowing down the head between the fore-legs, as Bulls 
do in their fights. It was alſo white; and yet Zhar faith, it 
muſt be black : And Cteſtas; Phyſician to King Artaxerxes, re- 
preſents it but one cubit high, purple towards the poiut, and 
black at the baſe. Which variety makes ſome believe, that 
all theſe are the horns of Fiſhes, or Sea-monſters, there being no 
Element ſuſceptible of more varieties : Whereunto that Fiſh 
is to be referr'd which Albertus Magnus calls Monoceros, from 
its having one horn in the Fore-head; the opinion of thoſe that 
think the Unicorn was the Rhinoceros. Pliny, alter.Cteſtas, af- 
firms, that ſome Oxen in zd7a have but one horn, and are not 
cloven hook d. Alian and Oppian report the like of others in 
Aonia; and Ceſar of others in the Hercinian Foreſt; and Lewzs 
Barthema,that he ſaw ſuch Cows in Zthiop3a.In brief,as 'tis agreed 
that there are Animals with one Horn, fo 'tis impoſlible to know 
which 1s that whereunto Antiquity gave the Appellation of Uni- 
corn by way of excellence ; which incertainty, thoſe Kings and 
| States that have them teſtifie, by keeping them in their treaſures 

for ſhew only, not foruſe, and not making them into drinking 
veſlels, which ( according to Zhan) retund the hartful- 
neſs of all Poyſons. Add hereunto, that 'tis not credible the 
Romans who ſubdu'd moſt of the acceſſible world, and were very 
careful todelight their people with ſpectacles of the rareſt beaſts, 
would not have forgot to ſhew them Unicorns, if there had been 
any. But were there a Unicorn, I ſhould not eſteem its virtues 
ſuch as they are deſcrib'd, being countenanc'd by the authority 


neither of Galez hor Hippocrates. So that Charlesthe Ninth's . 


Phyſician ſaid, he would have taken away the cuſtom of putting 
a piece of this horn into the King's Cup, but that it was good to 
leave an opinion of its virtue in the minds of the vulgar. More- 
over, the marks givenof it are like all the reſt, equivocal; in- 
credible, and ridiculous. For they fay, a true is diſcern'd from 
afalſe by the ebullition the true one cauſeth in water when caſt 
thereinto 3 which nevertheleſs all porous Bodies do, as burnt 


bones, lime, brick, and ſuch other things wherein there are many 
| cavities. 
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cavities. Others diſcover it by giving ſome of it in powder af- 
tera doſe of Arſenick to a Cock, or a little Dog; whom it will 
not only ſecure, but almoſt revive when dead 3 and yet all that 
can be gather'd upon trial, is, that we ſee thoſe Animals that 
have taken this antidote, die more flowly than others. Which 
is ſuppos'd to happen by the aſtriction that all horn cauſeth in 
the mouth of the Stomack, and the other Veflels, whence the 
exhalation of the Spirits is retarded. Thetrial of ſome Em- 
pericks is yet more ridiculous; they boaſt, that if a Circle be 
deſcrib'd with a piece of this horg, upon a Table, and an Adder 
or Spider laid in the middle of it, they can never come out of 


itz and, that theſe Animals die, if only held a quarter. of an 


hour under the ſhadow of this Horn. Some add, that this hora 
ſweats 1n the preſence of poyſon, which ſeems abſurd : becauſe in 
this caſe the counter-poiſon ſuffers from the poyſon, which con- 
ſequently, muſt be ſtrongeſt and moſt active of the two. In 
brief, theſe numerous Contradictions , Impoſſibilities, and In- 
certainties make me conclude this Story of the Unicorna meer 
Fiction. | 

The Second ſaid, If the Verity of things were ſhaken by the 
falte conceits others have of them, there would be no Phyſiti- 
ans, becauſe there are oftentimes ignorant ones; nopoint of 
Right, becauſe many know it notz no true Deluge, becauſe the 
Poets feign'd that of Dexcalion and Pyrrha ;, no true Religion, 
becauſe the Pagans and others have had falſe ones. On: the 
contrary, as the Romances, concerning Charlemagne, were built 
upon the truth of his admirable exploits, fo 'tis credible, that 
the marvellous effects of the Unicorn's Horn have given both 
great and ſmall occaſion to ſpeak of it, and out of ignorance of 
the Truth to feign much more then the Truth concerning it. 
The objection taken from the verity of deſcriptions of the Uni- 
corn, and from that which 1s obſerv'd in ſeveral Horns, (of 
about twenty whereof found in the treaſures of Princes and 
States of Exrope there are not two altogether alike) is not con- 
cluding 3; fince-the ſame may be ſaid of moſt other Animals, who 
according to the diverlity of Climats change their colour, and 
oftentimes ſhape too; yea, in one and the ſame place, they dit- 
ter according to their Ages. Moreover, the Error 1s very excu- 
ſablein Authors that have treated of the Unicorn, in taking 
( as Ariſtotle doth) the Greek name Monovceros, and the Latin V- 
2icornis, tor a Noun Adjcctive applicable to every ſort of Ani- 
mals that have bur one Horn, as many have not. Some indeed 
have confounded Rhinoceros with Moroceros through the reſem- 
blance of their cadence; which Rhinoceros the Romans had in 
their Spectacles or Shows, and is dcſcrib'd by Martial fo furious, 
that he threwa Bear upinto the Ajr, as one would do a-Ball : 
Bur it follows not, taat they had no Unicorns in thiir Amphi- 
ti:caters, becaute there1s no mention made of any; an Argu- 
nicnt drawn trom Negative Authority not being demonſtrativye :; 
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and, granting it was unknown to them, it follows.not thence that 
there isno ſuch thing in Nature 3 not only becauſe they knew 
not the greateſt part of the World, but alſo, becauſe this Ani- 
mal is repreſented ſo furious, that it cannot be taken alive ; eſpe- 
cially in its perte& Age, being fierce eyen to thoſe of its own 
Species of either Sex, and only accoſtable at the time of their 
Copulation. Philoaftter lian faith, That the Brachmans call 
it CartaZonon, that 'tis of the bigneſs of a Horſe, of a bay co- 
lour, very nimble of body, eſpecially of the legs, though with- 
out joints 3 that it hath the tail of a Boar, one horn between 
the eyes, black, ſtreak'd like a Snail, and ending in a very ſharp 
point, two cubits long 3 that it hath a hoarſe voice, is leſs furi- 
ous towards other Beaſts, than to thoſe of its own Species, with 
whom it fights inceſſantly, unleſs when they are at rut. Ther 

are alſo ancient Medals repreſenting this Animal putting his horn 
into a Cup; which 'tis thought were Alexander's. Ancas Syl- 
viws, and Paulus Venetus affirm, That Unicorns are found in the 
Mountains of 1-dia and Cathay 3 though the marks this latter 
give them,agree better to the Rhizoceros : But theſe Authorities 
are not conſiderable in reſpect of that of the H. Scripture, where- 
in 'tis ſaid, Deut. 28. Hzs horns ſhall be like that of the Unicorn - 
and Plat. 22. Deliver me, O God, from the Lion's mouth, thou haſt 
heard me alſo from among the horns of the Unicorns : and Pſal.29. 
He maketh Lebanon and Sirion to skip like a young Unicorns and 
Pſal. 92. My horxs ſhalt thou exalt like the horn of an Unicorn; and 
Iſaiah 34. The Unicorns ſhall come down with them, and the bul- 
locks with the bulls. Job alſo ſpeaks of it, chap. 39. Add to theſe 
Authorities the experience and example of ſo many Kings and 
States, who would not think their treaſure well furniſh'd, un- 
leſs they had an Unicorn's horn. - For, the matter that makes 
teeth, being transferr'd tothe generation of horns, and ſo fur- 
ther ſublim'd ; *tis certain, that all Horns have an Alexiterical 
Vertue,by which they reſiſt Feavers,cure Fluxes of the belly, kill 
Worms, and ſerve for many other Remedies to Man : but when 
this already great Vertue comes to be united into one ſingle Cha- 
nel, as it happens in the Unicorn, the ſameis mightily augmen- 
ted. And 'tis too much detraction from the power of Nature, 
to deny ſuch Vertue to be found in inanimate Bodies, as in the 
Serpentine Tongues found in the Caves of Malta, ſealed Earths, 
and Minerals, fuch as thoſe they call for that reaſon VUnzcorne 
minerale, not becauſe taken from Unicorn's bury'd under ground 
ever lince the time of the Deluge, but becauſe oftheir Reſem- 
blance in Vertues, Properties, and outward Figure: and indeed 
, there is ſo much of this Mineral Unicorn's horn, and Mineral 
Ivory tound, that 'tis not credible it ever belong'd to any Ani- 
mal. Nor isthis truth prejudic'd by (the! tricks of Impoſtors; 
who make . counterfeit Unicorn's horns of :Ivory , or other 

horns, or the bones of Elephants, and other Animals kept for 
ſome time under ground, whereby they acquire more ſolidi- 
ry, 
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ty, and ſome tran{parency, by means of the ſalt of the Earth, 
which infinuates thereinto, as it doth to Porcellane, which for 
that reaſon is bury 'd a whole Age:nor by the ebullition that ſome 
other natural and artificial bodies cauſe, or by the ſweating of 
ſome Stones upon the approach of poyſon, which proceedstrom 
the poyſon's inſpiſſating the Air, which thereupon ſticks to the 


next ſolid body. Nor isthe colour material ; ſince proceſs of - 


time may alter it ; beſides that, the Ancients attribute blackneſs 
only to the horns of the Indian Aſs, and the Rhinoceros: And, 
as for the ſmell found in the Unicorn's horn in Swizzerland, *tis 
an argument, that the ſame is either adulterate, or a Mineral 
one ; the texture of the horns being too cloſe to evaporate any 
thing 3 and thoſe that have diſtilld them by fires, find, that they 
abound with an inodorous Salt, and a ſtinking Sulphur. In 
ſhort, 'tis not credible, Clement VII. Paul TI. and diyers others, 
would have taken this Animal for their Arms, if there were no 
ſuch 3 ror do Popes ſo much want underſtanding men, that Juli- 
#s III. would have bought a fragment of it for 12000. crowns ; 
whereof his Phyfitian made uſe ſucceſsfulty in the cure of Di- 
ſeaſes that had any thing of venenofity. Marſilins Ficinus, Braſ- 
ſavola, Matthiolws, Aloifins, Mundela, and many other Phyſici- 
ans, recommend it in ſuch diſeaſes, eſpecially in the Peſtilence, 
the Biting of a mad Dog, Worms, Falling-fickneſs, and other 
ſuch hideous Maladies.To conclude.I conceive, that effe&s which 
depend upon occult Properties, as this doth, ought not to be 
raſhly condemn'd ; being mindful that our knowledg is limited, 
and therefore, the Authorities , Reaſons, and Experiences, 
which eſtabliſh the Unicorn's horn, and its wonderful Effe&s are 
to be yielded to ; only with exception to Impoſture. 


CONFERENCE CCIV. 
Of Satyrs. 


Noe andextraordinary things have ſuch power upon our 
N Minds, that they not only render us attentive when they 
are preſent, but remain longer imprinted in the Memory 5 as 
thoſe, that teach the Art of Memory truly obſerve. This oblig'd 
many Poets and Hiſtorians to ſpeak of Hydra's,Chimzra's, Bafi- 
liſks,Satyrs,Centaurs,and other ſuch Fictions. For thoſe that have 
moſt exa&ly examin'dthe power of Nature, find the mixture of 


theſe Species impoſſible,not only on the part of the Matter which | 


is to receive the Soul, to which it is determin'd by a certain pro- 
portion, but alſo in reſpe& of the Form, which 1s indiviltble, 
eſpecially the Rational Sou], To which purpoſe the Poet L#- 
cretizs ſpeaks very learnedly, and maintains, that there can be 


no Centaurs ; and the reafon he alledges, holds as well _— 
| the 
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the potiibility of Satyrs : Becauſe, taith he, if this mixture of the 
humane and equine Nature had place . Horſes being in their 
full ſtrength ar three years old, at which time children ſcarce 
leave ſucking the breaſts of their Nurſe, how is it poſhble this 
mon(trous Animal ſhould be in its tender age and full growth 
both together ? And again, a Horſe growing, when the Man 
enters into the prime of his youth, how -can the one dye, when 
the other is in the {tate of its greateſt vigour ? Now Goats live 
leſs time than Horſes, -and ſothere is lefs probability for an Ani- 
mal compounded of the Nature of a Goat and a Man. Hence 
Pliny, 1n the ſeventh book of his Natural Hiſtory, ſaith, That 
a Hippocentaur being bred-in Theſſaly, it dy'd the ſame day, and 
was afterwards preſerv'd in honey, which is an excellent bawm. 
Virgil places them ar the entrance of Hell, becauſe things againſt 
Nature cannot {ubſiſt. AndS. Hierom in the life of S. Paxl, the 
Hermit, relating how a Centaur appeard to S. Anthony, doubts 
whether it werea true Centaur, or the Devil under that ſhape ; 
and indeed ſeems to infer 1t an Evil Spirit, becauſe it was dri- 
ven away by the ſign of tne Croſs. So that Satyrs arc to be at- 
tributed only to the liberty Poets have ever taken, as well as 
Painters of caring and attempting every thing, without ob- 
{ſerving the Rule Horace preſcribes them not to conjoyn Natures 
totally dilagrecivg and oppolte ;z for, by theſe mixtures they 
intended only ro repreſent very nimble, laſcivious, ruſtick, and 
perhaps abufive men 3 (wkeace came their Saty1ick Poems.) 
The ſecond ſaid, T hat'tis as dangerous to conclude all im- 
pollible that we have not ſeen, as to be credulous to every thing. 
But when Reaſon, and the authority Experience carries with 
it, are of a ſide, our incredulity. hath no excuſe. Now the 
calc of Satyrs is ſuch 3 forthey may be as well produc'd by the 
mixture of the Seeds of two Species, as Mules are. Beſides, 
were not the Imagination of Mothers capable of imprinting this 
as well as any other change of Figure in a Child's body, where- 
_ of we have vaily examples; yet the wild ſuckling and courſe of 
lite ſome Childrcn may have had amongſt Goats (as Kownlns and 
Remus had from a Wolf) may in proceſs of time have begot 
ſome reſemblance of ſhape in them. As for Lucretizs's Reaſon, 
we leethar Plants are ingrafted into others, not only of the fame, 
bur alſo of a diftercnt Spccies, as. the Apple-Cyon on a Cole- 
wort 3 which Plants being of difierent durations, the graft be- 
comes of a middle duration between them, namely longer-liv'd 
then a Colewort, and ſhorter then another Apple-tree. AndS. 
Hierom 1>not politive, that the Centaur, which appear'd to S. 
Anthony, was an illuſion, but doubts whether it were a true 
Centaur ſuch as Antiquity ſpoke of, or whether "twas not thc 
Devil appearing 1a that ſhape to frighten that holy Perfon. And, 
Plato,in conviviojapientum, relates, That a Shepheard having 
preſented to Perizander a Foal born of -a Mare of his, that had 
the head, neck, and hands of a Man, the reſt of an Hotle ; 
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and the voice of a Child, Dzocles aftirm'd, that this Prodig 

preſag'd Seditions and Divjtions of Minds: But Thales reply'd, 
Twas a natural thing, and, for preventing the like again, ad- 
vis'd him to have no other Horſ-keepers but what were.married, 
Pliny, likewiſe in the ſeventh Book of his Natural Hiſtory, faith, 
That in the Country of the Cratadulones, amongſt the Indian 
Mountains , Satyrs are found; very ſwift: Creatures, running 
fometimes on two feet, ſometimes on four,' and having theſhape 
of -a Man. And Plutarch tells in. Sy{a's lite, That, as he re- 
turn'd into Italy, a Satyr was brought to him like thoſe'deſerib'd 
by. ancient Authors , half-man, and half-goat 3 and being aſkt 
what he was, anſwer*d nothing that reſembled a humane voice, 
but with a tone mixt of thar of Goats; and the neighing of 
Hotſes. Wherenpon , Sy//a, having compaſſion on him, ap- 
pointed guards to carry him back. S. Hierom 1n the above-men- 
tion'd place deſcribes another Satyr, which, he ſaith, was of a 
middle ſtature, having a crooked Noſe, horned front, and 
Goats feet, and brought Dates .yet hanging on a Palm-branch, 
toS. Paxl the Hermit. The Saint askt him what he was, and 
he anſwer'd, that he was a Mortal, one. of the Inhabitants of 
that Hermitage, whom the abuſed Pagans adore, for Fauns, 
Satyrs, and Incubes; and I come (faith he) as deputed to you 
from our Company,to delireYou to pray for usto your and our 
God, whom we know to be come into the World, forthe com- 
mon Salvation. After which words, this light Animal took 
its courſe and fled away. And leſt this Relation might ſeem 
ſtrange, I ſhall add, That under Conſtantine, a living one was 
brought to Alexandria, and ſhewn thereto the People; after- 
wards, being dead, it was called and carried to Antioch to be 
ſeen by the Emperor. Panſanias recordsalſo, That he was in- 
form'd by one Exphemivs , who, (he faith) was a man 
worthy of credit, how that failing into Spaiz, he was driven 
by ſtorm into certain Iſlands full of _ Men , having 
bairy bodies, long tails, like thoſe of Horſes, and red hair ; 
whom- they could not keep off from them, but 'by blows; 
and-a Woman being expos'd on the ſhore by the Mariners, 
theſe Satyrs abus'd her withall: outrages imaginable. :So that 
to doubt of the exiſtence of -Satyrs after ſo many Teſtimonies, 
is, to aſcribe too much to our own lenſes, and too little to the 


witneſs of the Ancients. ”” 
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| Of the Phoenix. | 


F ever there were cauſe to admire the ſimplicity andicredulity 
of the Ancients, tis the ſtory of the Phoenix, which is feign'd 

a Bird that lives many ages, after which repairing to :the Ci 
Helopolis in Ze ypt, itbuilds its neſt, or rather funeral pile; there 
of aromatick wood, which, -by reaſon of its high fituatiom-being 
fir'd by the Sun-beams, ſhe dyes, and immediately anotber:ariſes 
out of 'her aſhes ; it bEing as impoſſible tor Nature tobe without 
a Phenix, as the Phatnix to have'a Companion. -. In which Rela- 
tion the Hiſtorians have imitated the Poets, and choſen rather 
to tell ſtrange things than true. For, firſt, this Nativity of. this 
imaginary Bird is a manifeſt impoſhibility ; becauſe -nothing is 
more -abhorr'd by Nature than voluntary death, and that order- 
ly Governeſs would-rather have given the Phanix a Fertiale, as 


wellas to. all other Creatures, than have put herſelf thusmpon 


the necefiity of a. mixacle, Nor can any thing be more contrary 


to the generation of Animals than aſhes, which are dry;z dryneſs 
| beipg alragether oppaſite to lite, - nd to the corruption whach is 


antecedent: to every generation.: Next, its progreſs 16 equally 
abſurd. ;- For, they fy; this little Bird noſooner attains its:quft 
bigncſs, (which. 1s;/fqual to that of an Eagle, having .its bead 
criſted-with divers-colours, the neck gold-colour, thereft of the 
feachers ,purple laving that the tail is mixt of -{carler and fky- 
colour) but.ic -prepares it ſelf to. pay the laſt duties to the bones 
of its dectaled parat. 'GÞbut how.conkiſtent is this withrhe Bird's 
beingredue'd to aſhes?2); Which bones ſhe -lays upon her baok,and 
fiycs txom Zggpt with them to/Arabia , whereiſhe places''them 
vponan Altar Jedigated tothe Sun; upon which the ſame Bird 
betoxe hex deat b:-bad-mbade an offering of the Neaſt, 'which was 
to be her fatal pile;::: Aﬀter theſe funerals it flies'towards Heaven, 
where 'tis fed with -dew, and: the fumes of.iIncenſe and &mo- 
mum 43-and.inſtead:;of drink, makes ufe of ;the 'vapors/ which 
arife frat ehe Sea, abborringall kind of grajtiand food common 
tq other Bitds.: According to.#har, it lives five huridred years, 
according to others ſix hundred , and according: to others 


' more, in places apart from the commerce of Men ; but fo highly 


reverencd by all other Birds, that they follow it with great re- 
ſpect and admiration, inſomuch that Birds of rapine forget their 
prey, and others the fear of being taken. As many fiftions as 
words, evenif Lucretins's opinion be true, who admits not, that 
any, ſeygle Animal can generate. Wherefore 'tis not without 
reaſon, that to avoid rendring account of the many abſurdities 
ariſing from theſe falſe ſuppoſitions, the Hiſtorians make it to be 
hid from our ſight ſo many Ages ; foreſeeing that if there was 


but 
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butone:Woman found that had danc'd twice at Rome in the ſecy- 
Jar Playes. there will be no witneſles found ra-atteſt the nativity, 


4/ 


hfe.: und death of this Animal: - - 
The Second faid, That we oughtmot to condemn the abſenr, 


under pretext that they are unknown 5 for the Nativity of this 


Bird is defended by that of Barnacle , which is bred ofthe putre- 
fation of a Shipz and of another call'd Ephemeron, which by Arj- - 


fiotle's report, is'produc'd of the leaf of a Tree near the River 
Hippaziis, It the duration of its life be uncertain, ſo likewiſe is 
that of all Animals with which we converſenot. And were the 
authority of Betonivs luſpeted,, who confounds it with the 244- 
ancodrata, yet that of Tacitus in the fourteenth Book of his Ani- 
mals 1s authentick. P. Fabixs, and L.Vitellns, ( faith he) being 
Conſuls, the Bird call'd a Phoenix after many Ages appear'd in 
Egypt , and gave occalion to many Greeks and other perſonages 
of the Country to diſcourſeof the miracle ;3/ concerning which 
they relate many doubrful rhings,but worthy to be known. They 
fay, this Aniinal is devoted to the' Sun, and that its beak and va- 
ricty of plumes, is wholly different from other Animals. Moſt af- 
firm, chat it lives five hundred years ; others, that it attains to one 
thouſand four hundred ſixty one : and that the firſt were ſeen un- 
der Seſofiris and Amaſes, Kings of Zgyptz next, under Ptolozy, 
who reign'd the third of the Macedowians. It came then into 
the City of Heljopolis, accompany'd with a great number of 
other Birds, who ſeem'd as well as Men amaz'd at the new ſpe- 
Qtacle. But becauſe (fajth he ) there were but two thouſand 
five hundred years from Ptolomy to Tiberius, under whom this 
appear'd 3 this made ſome doubt it was not the true Phenix, and 
came not from Arabia, whence it ought not to come till its life 
were near an <nd, - to build its neaſt in Fgypt 3 wherein he leavs 
a genital virtuc whereby his Succeſſor is produc'd, who as ſoon 
as come to full vigor, prepares to pay the funeral duty to its pa- 


rent; which it doth not, lightly, but after it hath try'd by car- 


rying an equal-weight of Myrrh, whether it be able to carry 
that: of its parent's bones. However, faith he, 'tis a certain 
thing that this Bird is ſeen ſometimes in Zgypt. And, indeed, its 
exiſtence is prov'd by the Authority of Orxs Apolio in his Hiero- 


# 


glyphicks 3 Manilins, Pliny, Ovid, Athenens, Albertus Magnus, 


yea, by the publick voice which uſes this word, to ſignifie a rarc 
thing, and ſingular in its Species : Which were notmuch in- 
deed, if La&Fantins, Tertullian, and many other Fathers had not 
oftenemploy'd it to convince the Pagans whoqueſtion'd the Re- 
ſurreQtion. Moreover, lian in his Hiſtory of Animals, pre- 
ſuppoſing this too well known to be particularly defcrib'd, only 
blames. the broking Miſers of his time, who prefer their affairs 


before the wonder of this Bird, which is ſo well ſkill 'd in calcu-' 


Jation, that it fails not to repair toits fatal neaſt at the prefixt 
time. ln ſhort, we may doubt of ſome circumſtances, but not 


of the truth of its exiſtence 5-its renovation is prov'd poſtible 
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from the re-animation of a drown'd fly by theSun 3 and fince 


bard to give aſatisfaftory account of common generations, we 
'may therefore forbear to reje& this, which , though extraor- 
dinary, may yet be maintain'd by Chymiſts, who lay the foun- 
dation af generation in Salt, the fole permanent principle, and 
nat yolatile as the two other are. 

The Third ſaid, That the Fathers in uſing Compariſons from 


| this Bird, [bad regard tothe common belief, as God accommo- 


dates himſelf ro the Language of Men, attributing Paſſions to 
himſelf, though he hath none. And for the Authors that ſpeak of 
it, 'tis always upon the credit of others. Even Herodotws and 
Pliny, the rſs whereof, (if.you will believe bim ) faw almoſt 
every thing however range and unheard of ; and the ſecond 
affirms almoſt every thing ( fo far as to ſay, that certain Birds 
lay their Eggs in a Hgre's tkin, which they afterwards hang upon 
a Tree , and that others carry theirs upon a ſtick lay'd over the 
ſhoulders of two; beſides infinite other things no leſs incredible 
and ridiculous ) yet ſpeak but doubtfully of this Bird. So 
that we have great reaſon to do the like, yea, to eſteem it a 
Fiction. | - , 4 4 


at 


CONFERENCE CCVI. 
of Senſuive Plants. 


Enſe and Motion are in ſome ſort obſerv'd in all Plants, which 
x.) incline towards the Sun and Light, and attract their alimene 
at diſtance 3 particularly, the Vine, which ſeems to act with 
choice, twining about the next Tree that may ſupport it, not 


once, as might be by chance, but twice or thrice. But with 


much more reaſon may we attribute Senſe to the Helitropixme and 
Marygold ; as alſo to Tulips, which ſhut up themſelves at night, 
and open'again in the day. Pliny attributesa yet more admirable 
property to the Lotxs, ſaying, that it ſinks and hides it ſelf total! 

at night in the River Expbrates near which it grows, ſo that 'tis 
not to be reach'd by one's hand, then riſes out of the water again 
at Sun-riſe z and that, in places where it grows remote from wa- 
ter , In the Evening it wraps up its Flower and Fruitinits leavs, 
and diſcovers them afreſh next Morning. The Tree call'd Arbor 
Triſtis, ſeems alſo to have much Senſe, its leavs reſemble thoſe 
of the Sloe-Tree 3 its Flowers open at night , and 1n the day are 
all languid, though of ſo good a ſmell, that the Inhabitants of 
Malaca, and Goa 1n the Eoſt-Indies, diſtill an odorifcrous water 
trom them, and make uſe of their red ſtalks to colour meats, as 
the Europzans do of Saffron. So likewiſe do thoſe Trees of che 


Ifhnds Hebrides, the wood whereof being rotted in the Sea is 


turn'd 
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turn'd into Birds like our Ducks; andthat mention'd by .Ruelins, 
L12.ci.38. of his Hiſtory of Plants, which bears Cookles, of 
which Eirds are produc'd 3 and thoſe ſaid by Munſter in his Coſ- 
mography, to grow in Yoworianear Scotland towards the North, 
whole: Fruit falling into the water is turn'd intoa Bird, call'd a 
Trec-Bird, Guadag#3gna, an Italian Author, affirms the like of 
the leavs of another Trce.. Add to theſe thoſe which Carderx 
ſaith, 'grow on 'the bank of a Riverin Ireland, of whoſe leavs 
thoſe that fall intothe water become Fiſhes, and thoſe that fall 
upon the land Birds ; as alſo thoſewhich Pigefetta ſaith, he ſaw 
in the Ifland of C7-bxbor,near Borneo in Oriental Afea, which fal- 
ling to the Earth, . walk'd upon four ſharp and ſhort feet, . where- 
of he kept one eight dayes, which mov'd when it was touch'd, 
and: liv'd, in his judgement, of Air alone. Of this ſort are 
likewiſe all Sea Vegetables , ſach_ as the Sea-Star , Sea-Nertle, 
Oyſters, which have a very dull Senſe, are immoveable, and of- 
tentimes- faſtned to the Rocks, and from the mid(t of whole ſhells 
ſometimes ſprings a ſhrub call'd Sea-Oak, which grows alſo upon 
ſtones and porſheardF; having no root buta thick purple leaf, as 
Pliny and Theophraſizs witneſs, But all this is nothing in compari- 
ſon of what Scaliger ſaith of the Scythian Lamb, nam'd* Borra- 
metz. They aftirm, that in Zalvolha a part of Tartary, the Inha- 
bitants ſow a grain like Melon-ſeed, ſaving that *tis not quite ſo. 
long 3 from which iflues a Plant about five ſpans high, baving 
the feet, hoofs, ears, and whole head of a Lamb, (taving the 
Horns, which are repreſented by one tuft of Hair) and being 
-over'd with a halry thin ſkin; its fleſh is very ſweet, aud like 
:hat of Crevithes 3 and which is more ſtrange, it bleeds when it 
:2 5y0unded, and is much defir'd by Walves, but not by other 
<n:mals that live onflelh. Ir adheres to the Earth by the Nayil, 
.:3 cannot live unleſs graſs be ſown about.itz which withering, 
»r being purpoſely deſtroy'd, the Plant, dyes ; Which Plant- 
Animal, Sigzſmzond Liber, a Pole. faith, i3 alſo call'd Swarcandeos 
by the Muſulmans, who wear the ſkin of it upon their breaſts 
and ſhaven heads for warmth, And there are ſeen at this day 
inthe King of France's Garden in. the Fawxbourg of $. Victor at 


. Paris, three forts of Plants, to which cannot be deny'd the name. 


of Senfitive, (ince being toucht, they flag their leavs, one ſooner, 
another more flowly, and the third. yery leiſurely 4 which leavs 
return to thcir place after the Sun hath warm'd them. again with 
his rayes., Garſtas ab Horto ſpeaks as much of certain anonymous 
Plams growing 1o the Province,of Malabar,which as ſoon as they 
are toucht, ſhrink and contra their branches by a motion con- 
trary tothe formers and he adds, that theirleavs relemble thoſe 
of Polypody , and ;the Flowers are yellow. Theophraſtus in 
Boovk,4, Chap. 3. of his Hiſtory: of Plants,, attributes .the ſame 
faculty to-a Spinous Plant; like  Fearn,., ({ according, to , Gaza's, 
Tranſlation) .or Ecathers, (according toghat of Pliny) the leavs 
or boughs uf which. Plan being toucht, become arid and languid, 
Ws | L 7 2 clole, 
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cloſe, and compreſs themſelves, and after ſome time turn green 
again , and reſume their firſt vigor : He faith, This Plane 
grows at Grand Cairo, and is ſo big that three men can ſcarce 
fathom it. - Apollodorne, the Diſciple of Democritns, aſcribeg 
the like virtue toan Herb which he calls #ſchinomene, or Chaſt- 
Herb, becauſe it ſhuns the hand of any that offers to touch it, 
ſhrinking its leavs up into an heap. Pliny ſpeaks of another in the 
Iflands of the Troglodites like Coral , call\d Charito-Blepharos, 
which ſeems to be ſenſible of the approach of him that comes 
ro cut it, becomming'then as hard as horn ; and, if he wait ſome 
time, like a ſtone, The Portngals tell in their Navigations of an 
Herb that grows with ſmall roots in hot and moiſt places, putting 
forth eight lictle branches rwo fingers long, furniſht with leavs 
on each ſide, as green as Tamarisk, but reſembling thoſe of Po- 
lypody. From-the middle of the roots ariſe four ſmall ſtalks, 
each of which bears a yellow Flower like that of Cloves, bur 
without ſmel} ; which being never ſo little toucht, languiſh and 
flag, bur reſume their firſt vigor upon the removal of the hand. 
Of which Marvail, a Philoſopher of Malabar being unable to 
find the cauſe, became a fool. Morardes a Phyfician of Sevz/, having 
defcrib'd a fort of Barly in new Spain,call'd Gayatene,or Cevadilla, 
( wich falls'fat-as ſoon as it is toucht) makes mention of another 
Species of the ſame Herb, which lying ſpread upon the ground, 
upon touching, folds it ſelf like criſped Colewort. mga jon 
Conti ſays, that in the:Eafi-Indies between the Cities of Biſneger 
and Malepur, there grows a Tree without Fruit three yards high, 
call'd Arbor 'Pudica , which retraQts -1ts branches when any Man 
or Beaft approaches it. By all which Relations, it is manifeſt 
that there are Senſitive Plants, 

The Second ſaid; Thar fince 'tis not poſltble to imagine Senſ- 
tive Life. without Organs, theſe morions muſt not be attribut- 
ed to Senſe; but to other Cauſes 3 as to the attractive heat 
which is'in all Plants , which makes them fold up themſelves 
according to the figure of the Body near which they are. Some 
Animals, 'as Oyſters, have indeed a more imperceptible degree 
of Senſe; -yet are not they therefore Plants ; thoſe whereof that 
have any-local mbtion, have it, perhaps, from the concuſſion 
of the Earth- caus'd' bythe approaching perfoo, or from the ſtir- 
ring of the Air; which though imperceptible, drives'along the 
Tenis Fatuxs : And,perhapstheſe Flowers and Herbs are of a very 
rare and” fubele texture. Unleſs you had rather recurrto the 
Antipathy'which is found between theſe Plants and Man, which 
cauſes the fkin and fiddle-ſtrings made of Sheeps guts, to break 
at thenoiſe-and ſound made by thoſe of a Wolf, with which they 
will never be brought to be harmonious. For this is a better 
way than to multiply Species withour neceſlity, -as they do who 
eſtabliſh a middle Nature-between a Plant and an Animal. And 
2s for thoſe which-remove from one place to another, they may, 
perhaps; ' fitid the ſamie-account of them upon inquiry that _ 

gh > 3d Sylvius 
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Sylvius did , who { as he faith in his Deſcription of Europe, 
Chap. 46.) aſking James V ]. King of gcethand, touching thoſe 
Tree-Birds reported tobe bred there, learnt from the mouth of 
that learned King, that thoſe famous Trees grew not there but 
inthe Orcades. Whereupon Anees truly and handſomely re- 
ply'd, Miracula fugiunt. | uk rt 
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CONFERENCE CCVII. 
Of the Bexar. 


, His word ſome think is deriv'd from the Hebrew Bel, which 

ſignifies King, and £ears Poylons, as if it were the King 
or Maſter of Poyſons, which are ſubdu'd more powerfully by 
this than any other remedy. ' According to' Scaliger, ard 
Is taken by the Arabians for that which preſerves life, and ſa the 
Stone will have borrow'd its name fromits effet. Carden faich, 
there is a poyſonous root of this name,. which bears a fruit call'd 
Nirebri, which is an Antidote to it. This ſtone is divided into 
Natural and Artificial. The Natural is. of two forts, viz. Animal 
and Mineral 3 yea, Plants and every thing good againſt Poyſons 
1s commonly term'd Bezoardical, But the Name primatily.be- 
longs to a ſtone found in an Animal, call'd by the Perftans Faſaw, 
or Pefar; which Animal, Aoxardes faith, is of the bigneſs; and 
almoſt of the ſhape of a Stag, having two Horns large at the baſe, 
pointed at the top, and bowed over the back like thoſe of a'Goar, 
which it reſembles in the feet, and ſomething too in the form t 
Whence ſome term it Trag-elaphos, 3. e. a Goat-Deer , though 
this be adifferent Animal, havingſbort Hair, and a ſkin between 
grey ard red, and ſometimes of other colauts, - The Indians take 
them . in nets for. the ſtone's ſake, which they ſell to Merchants. 
For though the Beaſt is ſo furious that it breaks any other link but 
thoſe of fron, yet the price of thisſtone is.ſo great that jt makes 
the dangev deſpicable. He adds; that it is onimble that it caſts it 
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ſelf down from an high Rock, and lights upan its horns without 


any hurt; and that' its pace is leapingand: bounding like a foot- 
ball. All agree not in what part of the Animal the [tone grows. 
The Arabians write, that'this'ahd all other forts of Deer. find- 
ing themſelves old andfick, by their breath draw Serpents out of 
their holes and devour them, thar fothereby they become young 
and well again; after which finding themſelves heated by this 
food, they run into the water, andftay there without drinking 
till their heat be over; during whichſtay inthe water, 'tbis ftone 
is bred in the corners of their Eyes;wlience tis taken for the uſes 
abovefaid.' But A/orardes more probably.-learnt from the Inhabi- 
tants of: the Mountains- of Chrzs ,'that in the :Indiss: year the 
River Ganges, theſe 1Goat-Deer/after their: eating of Serpents 

go 
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go. about: the tops-of the Mountains feeding on ſuch' Herbs as 
Natare:'hath taughe \them reſiſt' Pbyſons's of the quinteflence 


whereof mix'd > with! that ' of the Poyſons, the Bezoar is by 
ſome:parcicular- virrueproduc'd in ſome cavity of their Bodies ; 
Gar(j#5:eb Horto, and Acoſta ſay,intheir ſtomiack ; particularly in 
that reduplication by which they ruminate**'ophers, -as- Fragoſxs, 
in the kidneys, becauſe ſome ſtones have the figure of that part, 
which atſo is the molt Japidifick of the whole Body; and others 
r00, as Rabbi Moſes, the Agyptian, in the Gall ; which opinion 
Monardes himſelf of 'thouph he admirs too that it is found in 
the Ventricle, Inteſtines, and other cavities of the Body : As, 
indeed, there is no place inthe Bodies of Animals, but ſtones 
may be generated in them. However, 'tis univerſally acknow- 
ledg featctul, that the huritersiare expreſly commanded to car- 
ry ther all ro:the King; whoi buyes them at aigreatirate, and 
they/aeivot tranfported-elſewhere but clandeſtinely.  Amatus 
\Luſtanm faith, that one ob the richeſt Preſents which Cochaie 

King of be. placeſent in his citme tothe King of Portzgal, was one 
of ; the{&ftones ,; aw lictle'bigger:than a Hazle-nut 3 of which ha- 
viog-gbſerv.d:the great effects; he procur'd:others tobe brought 
frenizÞditrCouncry! -iThefe effets are the curing of Peſtilential 
Fexer,.rhe Leprofie; Small Pox, Epilepſie, Worms jn Children, 
bicing$iof/venomous:/Beaſts,-and-generally againſt all Poyſon;; 
09-7 eres y proper' for faintihgs; ;»-------——------ and 
ather efjcfits. of Melancholy.  Whence 'ris us'd in Quartam Agues 


 x0:appraſethe Symptoms thereok,uand Charler V. took it.often ; 


yea, tis oblcry'dn;fome Hoſpitals} that thebare powder of this 
ſtonetemper'd in water, : communicates its virtue thexeunto, ſo 


thafit bath: curid:the Purpits:and+orber Epidemical: Maladies. | 


\»;Þlie ſecond!faid; /That.fucbdgdefign'd to ger themſelves Re- 
patatzeb 1Phylick, 1finding drany (Diſcafes: wnconquerable by 
commonKemedies,:that rhey _— not:remain 1dle; :and ſuffer 
thedetetof curing adcurable, ant rebelliousMaladies:to: be im- 
puted:titber totherr Antior thiar Ignorance, have had; recourſe 
tothe F oxe's ſkin, qropotingitheiuſe of Remedies fd rare and 
hard:toi find, -tharitheir 4mpbſture:. night not be diſcover'd; 
Hencedome have fo highlyicxroll'd precious Stones! and: Gold; 
whith odt Hfty years ago. the poor were; perſwaded, cur'd them 
by bezng boil'd' in/Reſtoratives3 tliqugh theirich, who! made uſe 
of the-vabd, - found! their 'gd)dr:Chains hs heavy afterwards as 
beforez14in caſe:they; lookt well to then, in 'the bdiliog_) and 
covfequently,; thit no Vertue was deriv'dfrom them. Of. this 
kind 1s the Bezoariſtone::rouching the Qriginal whereof we ſee 
how:Authors dffer,and a fimanonethsago nn Animal was ſhewn 
inthis/City very different {{nombthat above-deſcrib'd, which'they 
tern!d Paco, anctkaffirmed!tqebe. that! which: bred rhe::Bezoart 
Befrdds; the:drffiouley of |\da@erging 'the\trnue'Stone from tallt; 
whwehprobablyazre the moſt mamerous, muſt needs renter the 


Biegf- it 'uſpictousiz:lince !even Un theitinie of Serep:ox it wa 
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ſold falſig'd, which, he faith; wag; unproficable;' but F-chink'ra- 
ther miſchievous, And Cluſpys, complains, That the Merchants 
of Lishor;would ay toy rw be:made for diſtin- 
guiſhing the true from: the lerate. , Neither do' Authors 
agree abqut thoſetzals'3 ſome accountingit afign of Govdnels, 
if the, Stone bath nothipg but alittle duſÞin'the'Center;whereas 
the falfif'd (ay they) bave. ſome Seed, or other ſolid body there, 
upon which the other Materials were ſuperinduc'd: others think, 
the right hath always a ſtraw in the middle. Wherein we may 
obſerve, that the ſeveral ſcales or folds it hath one over another, 
like thoſe of an Onion, or the Stone of a man's Bladder, which 
are made by new, appoſition. of matter, agree not with the 
above-mentioned manner of its being made” all at once. But in 
whatever manner and place it be. produc'd, I think it can at on- 
ly by its manifeſt Qyalities which alone are aftive ; the Effects - 
of occult Qualities being as hidden as themſelves. Beſides, how 
could theſe Treaſures and Preſents of Kings:ro beſo common at 
this day, in all Shops, if they had ſuch. Vertues too as are 
attribured to them. Wherefore 'tis moſt likely, that the Ava- 
rice of Men hath added this toother popular Errors. | 
The Third ſaid, That as no ScR is more eaſje- than 'the Pyr- 
- rhomianor Sceptick, which doubts ofevery thing 3 ſo 'ris's very 
obvious Invention for ſuch as are willing to decline "inquiring 
into that vaſt treaſureof Remedies, which are difpers'd from 
the Concave of the Moqn-to the Center of the Earth, and into 
the trials which may be made by their almoſt infinite preparati- 
ons and mixtures, to reject all .upon pretext of Incertainty in 
Philoſophical accounts. But though the ſhorteſt, I doubt whe- 
ther it be the beſt way; fince Experience ſhews us many Effe&ts 
which depend not upon Qualities 3 and; they that decry the 
Bezoar, becauſe it acts not by manifeſt Qualities, admit others 
which do as little, viz. Elective: Purgers, Splenetical, Hyſteri- 
cal, andother appropriate Remedies, though in ſome caſes even 
of a contrary temper to the parts they are apply'd to. Which 
error happens, from our always making Qualities Cauſes where- 
as oftentimes they are Effefts, Beſides, *tis great pride to deny 
whatever weunderſtand not 5 ſince the moft knowing agree that 
they fee only through a cloud, and the chiefeffett of Beatitude 
will be, To be ignorant of nothing. And why ſhould the facul- 
ties of Antidotes depend more upon firſt Qualities than thoſe of 
poyſons do ? lince they ought to be contraries, and contcaries are 
under the ſame Genws. Wherefore it ſufficeth to recur -to Au- 
thority and Experiment. Indeed Hippocrates and. Galen knew 
not Bezoar 3 yet neither do -wee / reject Sexe which they 
knew not, and which is one of the commoneſt and beſt Medi- 
caments we have, Burt all thekinadig Phyficians concurc in this 
point, and Serapior particularly affirms, that this Stone is a po- 
tent Antidote againſt all poyſon in the bitings of ' venemous 
Beaſts; and ſo _ that. not only three or four grains of 
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apply/&t6 avenedibus Animal} fiupeſies*it, and rakes away its 
ovitr abihirtings; fo that ſomeiparrs already begun'ts' corrupr 
by their biting, ihave preſently:been Teſt6Fe to their firſt eftate 
by itsſogleopplicarion.. 140300, in thef6hrth' Chaprer of his 
ſccontlCaovon)raaks'(it with Treacle, amongſt Alefipharmacal 
Remedies:/which > preſerve -healrh, and ſtrengthen the Spirits. 
aha, mm his Continent; \affirms,'That he found more admirable 
Facwlties in: Bezoar,thaninall other Antidotes ; and in his book 
to Almarnſor, he faith;' That Remedies for reſiſting poyſon, thar 
aſlault the hearr;'and offend: by their whole” ſubſtance, are in 
vain prepar'd, if-Bezoar be left out'; which alone, he ſaith, re- 
fits.the poyſon of | Napelius or 'Monks-hood the moſt pernicious 
of all. - 4venzoar.!in his Theyſer,, writes,that a man given over for 
dead upon taking of-poyſon, was cur'd by three grains of Be- 
Zoar. - Peter. de: Abano (call'd'the Conciliator) affirms, That 
Edward 1. King of: England, being wounded with a poyſon'd 
ſword n the war/againſt the Sultar, and ready to expire, was 
<ar'd by:ſame: of ithis ſtone given! him by the General of the 
Templars :.and that the bare wearing it reſiſts poyſon. Morardes 
aftiims; That with this Stone in leſs than a-quarter of an hour he 
cur:da-certain Licentiate, whoſe: body was already all ſwell'd 
by having: once;i-drank, and another time- eaten poyſon ; and 
that a poyſon'd Maid,i after the uſeleſs tryal of all other Coun- 
terpoyſons, was preſently cur'd by this. The fame Author pro- 
_ duces a-great number of Syncopes, Peſtilential Feavers, Verti- 
gocs:,.iEpilepfies; and other Diſeaſes cur'd by this Remedy ; 
which:is the more-excellent in that it 1s infipid and void of all the 
bad taſte which accompanies moſt other Remedies, Theſe Ex- 
amples are further-authoris'd by the publick voice, which can- 
not be eaſily outweigh'd by the:few perſons that undertake to 
bid defiance to Antiquity, and to accuſe it 'of ignorance or fraud, 
though'it be not wholly deſtitute of Reaſon, For ſince 'tis grant- 
ed, that Viper's fleſh 15 neceflary-in Treacle to render the fame 
efficacious againſt the bitings of that Animal, (it being neceſſa- 
ry, that ſomething intervene of a middle nature between ours, 
and that of the Viper, as its fleſh, is being void of venom, bur 
ſuſceptible of it) why ſhould it be deny'd, that Bezoar which is 
produc'd of .ſomething that hath poyſon, and- ſomething that 
reſiſts it,c,may ſerve for a medium to ſubdue the ſame in our bo- 
dics. The objections to the contrary are either general or par- 
ticular. The former concern only Mountebanks, who are left 
to-anſwer them ; it being incredible that a' good man, much leſs 
a Chriſtian, would deceive in a- matter ſo important as Lile 
which yet may beas often indanger'd by rejecting good remedies 
upon valo Argumentations, ( to fay no worſe ) as by-preſcribing 
thoſe. that: are unprofitable. The Objection againſt Gold and 
precious ſtones makes as muchiagainſt the ConfeCtion de Hyacin- 
this, and others, whereof they: are ingredients ; bur they ny 
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have well confider'd thoſe rich Bodies, find virtues to iſſue from 
them which impair not their weight 3 as is obſerv'd in Quick- 
ſilver, the decoction whereof kills wqrms, though its weight re- 
main the fame; and inthe Regulns of Antimony, a cup where- 
of renders liquors purgative in 7finitar, without any diminution 
of its ſubſtance. As for the diverſity of Opinions touching the 
generation of this Stone, this difficulty is found almoſt in all for- 
reign remedies; and though 'tis not known, Whence Amber 
comes? yet we find its perfurpe excellent, and its uſe profitable 
in Phyſick. Nor is Adulteration proper only to Bezoar ſtones, 
but c6mmon to Balm, Civet, Storax, Rhubarb, and, ina word, 
to all other remedies; and the abufe ought-fot to prejudice the 
uſe, ſincethe ſame Authors that have obſerv'd theſe impoſtures, 
teach' us alſo to avoid them. Cluſizs makes tryal of them, by 
paſſing a poyſon'd thread through a Dog's Leg, and-when the 
go of the Poyſon have made him- fall down as dead, 
if upon taking a little of the powder of this Stone, he revives, 
'tis right; if not, 'tis falſind. Aorardes's tryal is by breaking 


-_ 


? the ſtone, which gught to appear made of ſeyeral films thicker or 


that of an Olive, and almoſt of the ſame'colour, though ſome 
are found to weigh two ounces, and the biggeſt are the beſt ; "but 
the Surfaces muſt be all ſmooth, the inward more than the out- 
ward, in the middle of which is a powder of more efficacy than 
the outſide, or a ſtraw or little piece of dry'd Herb, nota ſeed 
as.there'is in the fiqitious nos that are versd therein know 
how to avoid being abus'd, and adjudge the Oriental better than 
the Occidental, which are darker and weaker. It matters not 
as to the truth of the effect, in what'manner this ſtone 1s gene- 
rated; though 'tis not impoſlible for ſeveral Tunicles to be pro- 
duc'd: together, as thoſe of the, Onyon are. In fine, fuch may 
the rarity of Bezoar have ſometimes been ,. that only great per- 
ſons made uſe of it ; but its admirable effe&ts have made men curi- 
ous to procure ſtore of ther, which they may the more ealily do 
even by their meahs whodecry them, the Apothecaries thereby 
having always ſowe leftan their ſhops. 

The Fourth ſaid, : That in order to know well the benefits of 
Bezoar/tis requilite firſt to be agreed What it isz which point 1s 
not yet determin'd. *Scribonins Largus conceives it the hardned 
tear of a Stag a hundred years old : Others, think it a'Mineral 3. 
others, a ſtone bred in an Animal, ſocontrary to Nature that the 
Animal that brecds it is exceedinglMormented with it, eſpeci- 
ally if be big ; which the hunters gueſs by ſeeing them go with 
pain, as Men do that have the ſtone in the Bladder. Yea, tis 
not agreed in what part of the, Body 'tis found, though this in- 
dication be neceſlary towards the diſcovery of its virtue ſince 
ſtones found in the Gall are of another Nature and Properties, 


than thoſe of the Reins or Bladder. Moreover, the colour 0 
ference 


Aan.; which 


thjaner according to its rotor which is commonly equal to 
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which proceeds from that of Climates 3 the Occidental being al- 
moſt without virtne in compariſon of the Oriental: Whence it 
follaws, that no certain unqueftionable property canbe affign'd 
to this (tone as to gather Remedies, which a& always 1n the ſame 
manner 3, otherwiſe there would be no Science. But ſhould the 
Bezoar have an Alexipharmacal Virtue, yet it could be but like 
that of other Bodies, which aC& proportionally to their hulk. 
Now what proportion is there berween three grains of an infipid 


powder which cauſes no evacuation,or other ſenſible action 5 and 


a mortal poyſon, whoſe cruel Symptoms diſcover themſelves as 
ſpeedily asfire doth when put to-matter ſuſceptible of combuſti- 
on ? And I appeaFto the teſtimony of all thoſe that have made 
uſe of it in our Age, whether they ever found the effe&ts that are 
attributed toit..;, Whence itfollqws, that it is- doubly to he re- 
jected z;Firft, becaule 'tis of great coſt to the Patient ; Secondly, 


It takes up the place of ſome other good Renftdy, cauling loſs 


of time which might otherwiſe be profitably employ'd in re- 
lieving the ſick. Io RS, | 

The Fifth ſaid, That Poyſons and Epidemical Diſeaſes hurt 
not by, their manifeſt qualities, - nor by the quantity of their 
matter z as appears.in the biting of a Scorpion, which caſts forth 
an imperceptible quantity of venom. And therefore 'tis not to 
be expected that their Remedies ſhould aCt either by ſuch quali- 
ties, or by their quantity, Nor are we to doubt of the effect of 
Bezoar, under pretext that 'tis given in few grains, though ſome 
have given twenty and thirty grains ; and that the ordinary doſe 
is about nine or ten grains. Neither is it material whether it be 
the ſtone of the kidneys of a Gpat, Deer, or the tear of a Deer, 


* provided it havethe Virtues aſctib'd tq it, which is no more in- 


credible than that'which Scaliger affirms, himſelf try'd in the 
Stag's tear, which , he faith, ſo melts Men's Bodfes that are 
either poylon'd or infected with the Peſtilence, that they ſeem 
turn'd all into water, and thereby are curd. Towhich Expe- 
rience, there are few well employ'd' Phyſicians but can add many 
more. Nor is any thing ſaid againſt Bezoar, but what may be ob- 
jected againſt all' other Antidotes, as Sealed Earth, Unicorn's 
Horn, and all Cordial Remedies, whole Virtue may as well be 


queſtion'd as that of Bezoar. . . 


= 
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Pigena,zTybichihe took ta: beamneof:his awagdfall down! into 
a:iWelkhand- byatis:2 Houfeiz» whereupon: da, £al:d&1bis San, 
20d; to-ohþavicitt ou, tbby: levilapmu»abalkethuith a rope tethe 
bottomofittieiWelly anta whnebyhe. | cnet 6 ovdeachs 
butas aft.actbeyliftedat upfoby the: yaterzuigtell 
therevimntts 2A fterthewideſign link fail'd; rhe Son tyes 2 A 
tothendpt;cand beingites:downby hisBather, arvr yy totake 
dli2 Thadkpthenaſkpblig, Mhaibey hehailher 2) He: 
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mc renner: ON ET came _ 
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2ny, compar: 1A ſtrong and»vigorous young Man'iupbn the: 
bebicfirher the-gomp ;canceiyid:that) theft perſons were: Ot» 
dead, butionly necded help, tipdertakestogh Jonnlilivaiſegbe 
did ſo,{þur re ET alittle Gonvullive Mos 
UgnNy hichiadelaimeaſt uphik.head:beroyponporiwithftanding), 
the diflwgtois bf the Gurate!of:the places: who began! toſuſpictt: 
me; mortaterous tau (05 o6 «bi&refiict;a Gllifdeſccndedafter he 
bad cats d chendfietobetaſtoedworhis middle;hewasmo-ſoocer 
ihe: mcbdic of the Well .butihe: wasppWdup: againiiponthe 
texnkbichibe madezMvigiua; :livid Conntenance ,; and orher-: 
aterthinnetsok Death, wha he. alodgd by being; ptcforiely 
faxxconrdilt ith Wang hand gre Fatie. | Beibg tecover'd;: herat 
irmal; thabhe hadpdrcervid oxhuic but only a certain; faintnels; 
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high Bil}, whereon ſtands the Caſtle of Tilliers : And which 
help'd not to. diminiſh the wopder, ithad peen cleanſed b two 
men who foupd no hurt, nor any thing extraordinary in ravine 


an gdour ſtronger than elſewhere z, the water being as cleax-as 
thar'of the oe: and without aby. felony 
£ 


Now if it was 
- mineral and malipnant yaporsthar ſuffocat wo ha deſcend- 
ed, the ſame might have done the like upon 5 that firſt gave 
themvert. ey LG Ndgag Dy JI6TL ow. 
part Pe GIGS no er 
' pors VEDDMOUI, \nature 
perth ourhuwqurs, ſoccximes after Applications, as the 
Plague apd otter Ppidewical Diſcaſes.do; bur this ſteam is fo 
oppoſite to Life; that deſtroyes the fame in an inſtant 5 which 
 we;;cantior. Imagine! tb proceed: from [ay' i other cauſe  bur-a 
migeral ; which-is far more: aftives.;. The: eſcape of. thoſe that 
cleanrd the Well; muy be attributed to the: ind which inced 
tho ſides of the. Welk; add ſoikepe'the vapor in'; till growing 
ger by:thas reftrdimty it: matte way for:1cs ſelf through that 
rem: cruſ};antl x fodac'd the above-mention'ddiftual <ſeGs: 
icing 11s Poyſog' mia {trait lice, according to the reQitude 
of the Welt, whichiweakned the _— in- fich ſore, that it was 
ybable1o riſe againz' as 'tis reported thae Birds'fall down as they 
tly over the Mare Meoriuues, or Lakevf Sodom, in Judes." 
'The''Fhird: faid; "Tis not that|any ſuch. Gay: eruſt 
hindred:this Efte&-at firſt, fince the Dog let dfiien afterwards 
fqunt-no/burt 3 unleſs you think n new cruſt aroſe - mchat litthe 
time Ep beprac ne af the Men, and.chedeſcene 
ofthe 'Fhbis Effect therefore- may attribured 
tathe 4x , or Central Fire,-that Motor of Nature, which 
dnes all: the vapors of the Elements fromthe Centro tothe Cir- 
conerence, ubliang he incipals ofminerals,inorderts make 
Us Productians's, drone feveral mixtures of +theſgelevated 
vapors are in ſome places wholſpme, a" in Bathes and mineral 
waters; ſo-there/are others deſtructive of. our Nature. -- But be- 
cauſe ſuch elevation is/ not continual, {but only at certain times, 
according'to the motion of that grad Motor, and, ponds, 
of the Sunz hence Arſenical vapors have. produc” fach 
at one time.and ſtifled: thoſe that defended into.a Well filled with 
thom, which they. have nat done tothaſethat clean'd it; 0orts 
_ the Dogs inas muchasthoſe i ; were:not rais'd at this time;' 
And,' perhaps, theſe minjecal' crapeys, are got always fublim'd 
is ſuch adegree as to be mortiferous 4 otherwiſe it would follow 
wn 94 nonecould everlabor i 10-mines mabialeey, by region afar 
y.' fumes.: (It; fd (LUCAS 5 5 
The: Founk ſaid, Thar Gchanpillatioosconld not extinguiſh: | 
the Fire of" 'Erfe :int fo ſhort a time, without! ſome- fore-running: 
lignes.! But 'tis/ moge+ probable;that this Effet; procceds from: 
ſame venomous: Ani 3pletting the Atv, -which oy confu'd: 
in LE + ome :mcapable /of on rm. 'and fixkt! by. wi ther 
eſcen 
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- deſcend'down' the Well; they can no tnore ſave chemſelves from 
- Deith;than ina peſtilent Air-Nor ate they Fables which Hiſtory 
records of certain Grottoes,' in'which-Baſiliſks and Serpents re- 
ding, infe&&d norionly-the place; bur alothe whole Country ; 
is Philoſtratus relates-inthe Lifeof: wpol/oniar , 'how-a Dragon 
etry'd the Plapue into all places where-ever hewent; Now as 
"tothe particalzrFof the Story; what ts difficult iv them T thus ee- 


ſolve. . Thoſe thatclcans'd the Well open'd the paſlagetothe Ba« 


Giſk,who by degtces creeping forth our'of bis holeinrothe Well, 
there darted forth his mortalrays vpon whit-ever was preſented 
. to his Eyes ;/ which done; he retir'dinto his holeagains fo that 
.the Dog let down: into'the Well atter-the” Baſiliſk's retirement, 
could not be- hurt: For that tlie {ſpirits fluing out of the Eyes of 
Norm pany Ts Co Antique whow] 
is not watranted by any Examples Antiquity, Ju 
1s venerable ently Ax rey rag allowing this Beaſt capable 
of doing miſchicfonly in theplace where heTefides,: © | | 
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=:  GONFERENCE”" COT. 
Whether a Dead Body ,can be preſers'd naturally _ 


/F His Queſtions divided in'two /pototss -Figſt,' Whether x 

itcatrbe fo by art z Nature being bere oppos'd not to Art,: bur to 
what js-flapptnatural. The firſt- is :bardy; xvery Carkaſe having 
tat ſelf the; principles of Coruptiba 4 becauſe :the barwony of 

nalicies which caus'd ro ſubfiſtbeiogdifſdiv'd; it advances. of it 

Af ro 31-adnibylation :-And Nature: ſhould ceaſe ber continual 
motion, f her ſubjedh depriv'd'of artirmai life houldalways remain 
in-o9e avd the ſame fate. Yea if Natureſbould ftop her courſe in 
dead-Bodies, 2nd not be ableto;refolverhent into other works, 
the Influences of the Heavens would beufeles:in refpet ofthem, 


av alſÞ:their motion 1; which is-in- order; ca generations; which 


wouldceaeifthere were nomore corruptibh; whencethe deftru- 
Qion: of the Univerkt iriite parts woutd: follow. :-Norwould the 
Elements aft any more one againſtatorher ; remaining purc and 
fimple,and-incapable of anygeneration;finee ficcity could no more 
aCQ-upon humidity, nor heat upon cold. "It remains to enquire, 
Whether a'dead Body may'be preſerv'd- by art 3- which ſeems 
poſſible, becauſe we may by art deſtroy the aQtivity of the Ele- 
ments, and reduce them'to'a juſt and equal temperament capable 
of long preſervation. For if impurities and ſuperfluities lead 
miitBodies to:Corruption, ''tis cafie toſeparate them by Chymi- 
ſtty ; otherwiſe this art would be incapable of reducing them as 
it doth every -day to ajuſt Temperament-: Yea, if we ——_ 
GRD 0... t 


toMen, 


"vg 
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7 the Principles of Preſervation,oait williappeat,>that thoſe of Art 
are mrirdpowertulthandchoſe of/Natore, Jio regard of the means 
and iinfhraiients icfrapldy3to feparate then which Naturecan- 
not dog dechuſe.Sht:mibees: things {quithorit: choice andidepurat# 
11: a6] confequentiyy\fince Arvhiath fo much powerin ſo many 
26 gents, 't5r poflibleno-prefervez'deadobodyrfor | many years: 
Morctvtry our: owniftperierice;yand- that of: Anriquiy teach 
25} 46atBolnis.are ablano prefibvecbaodics. a>lonj timet, as2ap- 
fexts in'tho Mummic of: Zgjpr,tandcin fomeEmbryo'sfwehich 

F 


bre:ptcſqreid/anginipiritot; Saks and:otherLiquors ts 
10a upiian.olod id 0351 144391 off 20% IE af da ts ) 
2.;Lhefccondibidg That wdead budyimay:bepreferiaypiong, 
Twtamlglyi6 oobatalily naturally (as that of wLady decadſed 
; ff Wow yodhasdpbgiyrhathowas-found haelyintire;.and! gave oc” 
cakowybabls Gbuferemcpy: W hencerit: may be) preſum'dys Phat! 
Wien tre-natdogafiipicorrgptibley beraute cheir bodies-ars! 
made of fleſwbibrewlaborieerhcigghat of 'ichanj-which guivime- 
mediately taken from the duſt, and conſequently is more. prone 
to return into its firſt Original. Now the way to preſerve dead 


bodies from corrygtign,z1is, 440 pravept ; the; daſiojution of their 


parts3 which is done by maintaining the connex1on of humi- 
dity with drineſs3. to.which end all DT IDA Go and mazure 
mult be kept from FOO Was Polfibl®* Hence It 13, that 
dead bodies are plac'd in fubeexitttieous places, and incloſed in 
leaden Coflins,to the end, the cold and dry. vapours bo makes 


with{thtVGudladtts cafc6aturmy (which the tChytiniſts? makes 
pp yeinete thedhonielietd defirachvey ny with- 
tianddxanaſccalhedr andqmontdrg;iznd naiftaiti the nigrigge! 
gfiffecigtoalnti htmidicgb3=whick ns aiſothe! feope'sf tle: Gumy 
anq:1Sprons wh @ mb ies 4>Wbiohhayingidbine! 
hear with a'cectain [Uhidtuoyſncs ſhe rup?theſuperfhions more” 
ſturezrand ipicſtsve bbeoNacurzk4 Morervrerts! the S$ext; Age;! 
and:'Fcmperinientycaveitenfiderdblb inthip Hater, 1A! Habit'of 
CwhithKalct .accbuns: the?) moſt2tquc' 
tes ghod-Conftitution)-ds firtelt fr this? 
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CONFERENCE,CCK. 
p T | Of the Remora. | 


Is 1 ſmall Fiſh, half a foot long, called by the Greeks, 

FJ Echexezs, and,by the Latins, Remora;, becaufe*tis thought 
to ſtop the motion, of Ships, by means of two ſcales wherewitly 
it dlutely imbraces the keel. - This common belief is founded 
upon many experiefices reported by Authors, worthy of. Credit. 
Pliny writes, That Periander , having fſene a Ship to Gridds, 
with. orders to caſtrate all the -prinEipal Children of. that 
Iſland, it was ſtopp'd in the main ſea fo lopg time ag was requi- 
ſite to ſend for ocher Orders contrary-tothe former by. anather 
Ship 3 and that in remembrance of this happy retardment, the 
two ſcales of this !ittle fiſh were in his time - hanging up near 


the Altar of Gnidia and Venus, The like happen'd toa-Pretofi- 


an Ship of Anthony at the battel of AFium,, fo that he could 
not advance to give Ordersto his Navak Army. The Emperor 
Caligula , having ſet fail from 4Furia , with a Gally of five 
banks, was likewiſe conſtrain'd to ſtay by the way with his. Veſ- 
ſel, the otker Ships not ſuffering the ſame obſtruftiong at which 
this Prince was ſo incens'd, that he preſently commanded divers 
to ſeek out the cauſe, who at length found this Fiſh Tticking to 
the helm of the Veſlel which they ſhew'd him about the bigneſs 
of a Snail ; and he was more ſurprisd when he ſaw thi. it had 
not the like effet within the Shipas without as 'ris ſaid, the foot 
of a Tortoiſe being in a Veſſel, makes it move lowly. Plutarch, 
in the, ſecond book of his Sympofiacks, aftirms, That this Fiſh 


. was found ſticknig to the Ship which he hired to ſail into S3czly 5 


and. Rordeletius ſaith, That the Cardinal of Tograin being im- 
barked for Rome, 'in a Veſlel of three banks; was a long, time 
ſtopp'd ina place at Sea by this little Fiſh, which being taken 
was ſerv'd up to his table ;though others write,that it is.not fit to 
eat. But what'they add, Thar its vertue of ectarding 1s ſuch, 
than It 1s made uſe bf to hinder the Judgment of a Law-ſuit 
whereof the iſſue is fear'd ; and allo in filtres to retaina Lover 
that deſpilcs his loving Miſtris,..is as hard to believe, as 'ris to 
find confiderable reaſons for it, without baving recourſe tothe 
ancient aſy/xz: of thoſe: who deſpair to find any, which is the ſpe- 
cifickform of thisFiſh,, which hath the ſame faculty of (topping 
Ships, that a Diamond hath of retajning the Vertne. of the 
Loadſtone, and Garlick of hindering jt to a@: as the Ship ap- 
peaſeth the fury of the Elephant 3 the Fig-tree, that ofthe Bullz 
and many othew ſuch things, which-thoggh, ſma]l in bulk, are 
yet very great and virtuous 3 as they make appear in their/Qua- 
lities,' which areas ſepſible in their Effe&s,, as they are.gccult in 
their Cauſes. = of a2; of i 1 


The 
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The Second ſaid, That the Remora worketh the ſame_Ef- 


+ fe upon the Ship, that the Torpedo doth upon the hand of the 


Fiſher, which becomes ſtupid, when he toucheth the ſme with a 


| long-pole. Now of this effe&t of Remora is not hafd to be ac- 
* counted for, if we follow the Principles of Camppaxela, and thoſe 


who allow ſenſe. to. all, even the moſt groſs corporeal things. 
But this opinion being little received, tis better to ſay, that 
whereas all natural rhings ſubfiſt only by the viciſfitude of moti- 
'on'and reſt," wiſe Nature, who is the primeiple of both, hath 
judicioufly diſpenc'd 'them that they are found differently in 
ſomethihgs, ati in'others,. and that for the good and ornament 
of the Univerſe, which-requires, that as they are bodies immo- 
veable' by reaſon of their ſeituation or uſe, to wit, the Earth, 
ardthePoles of the Heavens 3 others always.in motion, to wit, . 
the Heavens, *Rivers; Air, and Fire ; and gthers, endued with 
arattrattivevertue, as the Loadſtoneand Amber ; ſo She hath 
piveti others'a Quality contrary to this. Namely, the Remora, 


that of ſtopping the motion of a Ship : and becauſe motion and 
 *reſtarecontrary one to the other, their Pripe3pree are no leſs, as 


:well thoſe that ate* effeQtive ' of motion, as thoſe which cauſe 


Teſt ;"biit 'tis better to explicate them by their ſenſible and indu- 


_Sitable effects, than by reaſons ordinarily'frivolous and imper- 


tinent, + 

'The Third*Aaid, Tis no rare thing for Ships to be ſtaid inthe 
Tain Sea, whatever pains the Mariners take to make them go 
forward; and how favourable ſoever the, Wind may be, the 
cauſtwhereof is no'other but the contrary motipr of the waves 
of 'the Sea, eſpecially in ſtreights and narrow places where thege 
are*ftrong Currents, which probably, ſtopp'd Calignlas Ship, 
and thoſe other mentioned in Hiſtory, rather thgnthis little Fiſh 
which*ris credible can ſend fo ſtrong a Vertue from its ſmall bo* 
dy, a$''to fix and check the far greater, and oftentimes irre- 
Gſtible force of the Winds and Sea. Unleſs ybu had rathgr at- 
tribute .this retardment to the tnueofity and other foulneſles 
wherewith Ships ate cruſted in long Voyages , whith hinder * 
their advancing 3” and” this Fiſh being ſometames found in thoſe 
mucous humidities, people miſtakEit for the cauſe, though: it 
no wiſe contributed t \ereunto.  * 
'.*TheFourth maintain'd,according to the opinion of Francaſto- 
ris, That *tis not poſſible for ſo ſmall a Fiſh as the Remora, to 
ſtop a'great Ship at full ſail 3 but that this Effect is  occafion'd by 
Rocks intu'd with a Quality like that of the*Loadſtone; upon 
which this Fiſh ufibg-ro reſide, when a Ship paſſes near them, 
thei Adamamine Vertue' attrafts the ſame towards, them 3 
whence the famerthing happens by theſes two yiolent motions, 
VIS. whereWith the Veſſel is driven along inthe main Sea, 
and-the*ittration of theſe Rocks, as when two equal forces 
drawa' weight two Teveral ways, the thing remains unmor'd; 
ſo that this fiſh is not the cauſe, bur ooly the ſign of this retard- 
ment, | : The 


UM 


- means it-imploys in order thereunto. {1 
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The. fifth ſaid, That if there were any ſuch magnetical vertue, 
in this caſe the nails and iron-works of the Ship & ſtay'd, would 
rather be taken away, than its courſe ſtopt, the latter being 
more hard todo than the former; fince a little force ſufficeth to 

l1}a nail out of a Ship, whoſe impetuous motion, 'tis not poſ- 


fible to withhold 3 whence Archimedes's his drawing of a Ship 


out of the Port into the Market-place by his endleſs ſcrue, 
paſs'd for one of the goodlielt ſecrets of the Mechanicks, though 
1ndeed it 'benothing to the preſent enquiry. And the truth is; 
this ſtrange effe&t may belt be attributed to a hidden property, 
and: finguldr quality of this: Fiſh ,. which being always found 


ſticking to the ſtopped Ships, is more —_— the cauſe of that 
impediment, than any unknown Rocks, which ought to do the 
like to'all Veſſels that approach them, if there were any ſuch : 


For tis a vanity condemn'&by the moſt intelligent in the ſecrets 


'of- Nature, 'to-preſume to give valid reaſons thereof, whilſt we 


have none for the moſt ſenbble and. ordinary effe&ts, for want of 


knowing the laſt 'and proximate differences which conſtitute 


every thing in its Eflence,: and diſtinguiſh it from others; it be- 


ing caſe to know, that the Remora, after the example of man 
other whichaG by a pg their form, - produceth this et- 


fe, without being needful-to trouble our-ſelves to find out the 


' 
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CONFERENCE CCXL 


N Ature loves yatiety ſowell that ſhe is not contented with 


'N producing a great number of Species of all forts of Ani- 
mals differing chiefly according, ta the/Climates which produce 
them3 bur ſhe hath alſo pleas'd her (elf in,an innumerable diver- 
ſity of individuals eſpecially as to colour, as cannot be call'd an 
Accident in Blackamores, but an inſeparable property, which 
diſtioguiſhes them from other men, and conſtitutes the nature 
of Negroes, in whom the Sun's heat produceth an effe& con- 
trary to: that of his lights [this brightning, the other obſcurin 
the ſubject upon which it as... Yer it aCteth not alike upon a 
SubjeRs, ſince the ſame Star (Mthiopian) whitens linnen and 
wax 3 but this blackneſs happens to the AXth;opians becauſe moi- 
ſture exceeds, and ina manner extinguiſheth heat ; juſt as we 
ſee it. come to paſs in Charcoals, Gangreens, andthe parts of 
man's body when ſtruck with Lightning: For, if the firſt Qua- 
lity would'take colours, no doubt cold would be white as we 
may judg by Water, Ice, Snow, Gray Hairs, and the Animals 
thatilive under the Artick Pole whichare all white, though of 


the: ſame Species with ours of another colourz as Bears and 
B bb  Hares. 
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Hares. Which is further prov'd-by Herbs which 'grow white 
under ground, and Joſe as much of their heat and bitterneſs, as 
they- partake of fach: whiteneſs, witneſs the ſtalks of Harti- 
choaks and Savoury. ' ' Hot things would be red, and of the co- 
lour of Fire, which we ſee givesthat colour to faces formerly 
pale, to hot Iron and burning Wood 3 but a ſuperfluous humidi- 
ty ſupervening ſtifles, and extinguiſhes this heat, and leaves be- 
hind it the colour of corruption z as welſee the whiteſt skin grows 
black by heat upon travelling Southwards z the contrary hap- 
ning to thoſe that go Northwards. f +, 

The Second: ſaid, 'That, if heat! alone made- Blackamoors. 
thoſe 'that are moſt expos'd to the Sut-beams ſhould be the 
blackeſt z but they are not ſo, there being many Nations of the 
New World, where it's ſo hot,- that 'they go all naked, of at 
olive colour y/' wheteas in Gnizey, Atbiopiz; and other places 
inhabited by Moors, they are cloth'd and feel-more cold; 'And 
becauſe this colour tay. be aſcribideothe reciprocation of heat 
and: cold; which is more hkely toalrer men's bodies in all other 
yualities, than in aipermanentioney there are: found both black 


"and white people under the ſame patallels and- elevation: of the 
Poles; abi the iflc of Samarre, where the Inhabitants are white. 


Wherefore this colour oniſt not bei ateribured to the Heaven 
but to the Earth, which produceth. all -other: varieties: of: Ani- 
mals, eſpecially of men, as is obſerv'd in the Patagons, who are 
Gyants: To whom are oppos'd the Pigmies which their foil 
likewiſe produceth:> 'Androſhewtehat the tincture of the ſkin 
is not the only particularity obſervable in Negroes, they have 
many other Properties whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd from other 
Nations 5 as their tbick lips, ſaddie-noſes, coarſe ſhort hair, the 
horny tunicle of the eye, and the teeth whiter than the reſt of 
men. 'Befides; they are not only-exempted: from the Pox and 
other Venereous Maladies ; but their Climate 'alone 'airs the 
fame. Not to menti6n the Qualities of their thinds, which are 
1o igtrorant, 'thit thdbgh they haveplenty of Flax, yet they want 
Cloth; becaufe they, witit tkill how to work it; they abound 
with Snpar-canes ,' yet make no' ttade of them , and eſteem 
Copper more*than Gold, which they barter for the like weight 
of Salt';/atrd are wholly ignorantof Laws and Phyfick. Which 
Johorahce renders their ſpirits more - baſe and ſervile thamthoſe 
of other Na tions ; and they are fo born to ſlavery, that (even 
free tmen' armtong the Abyſlins {the moſt -confiderable people of 
all #th:opia) when they are employ'd by any one, take it not 
4ll robe Jaſh'd with a Bull's Pjzzle, provided they be paid z and 
when theit'Ptreſts exhort the people, they whip them 1111 the 
bleod comes, for the better inculcating of their InſtruCtzons, 
tliofe being held in moſt reverence, who whip them moſt fevere- 


1 J3 though rhey were the firft- Pagans who were convened to 
T 


eFaith by Queen Candace's Euriuch, who 'was inſtrutted by 
S. Philip. And as pufillanimous perſons are commonly the moſt 
| treacherous, 
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treacherous, ( theſe two vices having both the ſame principles) 
and preſuppoting ignorance of the point wherein true Honour 
confilts ; ſo the Moors are ordinarily baſe and unfaithful to 
their Maſters,” as is verifi'd by abundance of Hiſtories z which 
meanneſs and poorneſs of Courage, reaches from the ſecond . 
next the King's perſon to the moſt inferior amongſt them ; all 
bowing down and touching the ground with their hand when 
t:cy hear the name of their King Prete-Jan , before whoſe Tent 
they make a Reverence though he be not there, and flatter 
him ſo exceſſively that if one of their Kings happen to loſe 
an Eye or cther member, they deprive themſelves of the ſame 
too. Moreover, they are ſo credulous that they perſwade them- 
ſelves that this King is deſcended in a direct line from Solomor 
and the Queen of Sheba, ( who, they ſay, was nam'd Magqueda) 
when ſhe came to ſee him, as they report, for ſome other cauſe - 
beſides admiring his Wiſdom. 

The Third 1aid, That the caſe is the ſame with the Negroes, 
in reſpect of the color of their ſkin, and the other above-men- 
tion'd particulars,as with the long heads of the Children of Paris, 
which Nature produceth at this day of herſelf, ever ſince the 
Midwives had form d the firſt after that manner, upon a belief 
that this figure was more becomming and ſuitable to the functi- 
ons of the Soul than roundneſs. So likewiſe the heat of the 
Sun firſt blacken'd the ſkin of the Moors of either Sex by little 
and little 3 amongſt whom, the blackeſt hides, the thickeſt lips, 
and moſt evers'd being in eſteem, every Mother endeavor'd to 
make her Childrens lips and noſe of that figure; and Nature, 
helpt by their Imagination mov'd by the occurrence of hke ob- 
zects, hath produc'd ſuch ever ſince. But *tisno wonder if the 
people of ſome Countries, under the ſame parallels and latitude 
indeed, but. detended from the heat of the Sun by oppoſite 
Mountains, are exempt from the effect of that heat ; as there are 
places in France , where upon the ſame reaſon fruits are a month 
or two later in ripening than thoſe of their Neighbors. More- 
over.the tri{l'd ſhort hair of Negroes is an effect of the ſame hear, 


_ asalſo their being exempted from the Pox, which being a phleg- 


matick cold poylon, as appears by its invading the ſpermatick 
parts, and the encrealing of its pains in the night more than 
day, tis more reaſonable that the Temperaments oppoſite there- 


. unto, ſuch as theirs whoſe fleſh is very dry and void of Phlegm, 


be free from the ſame. Now that Negroes abound not in Phlegm 
and Moiſture, appears in that they never ſpit in their Churches, 
not only out of cuſtom, but expreſs Law, which would never have 
been made if it had not been eafie toobſerve. Moreover, the 
whiteneſs of their teeth is augmented by the blackneſs of their 
faces: And as for their wits, Scaliger thinks them not really dull, 
but only out of delign and craft, which always argues wit. 
W hence Geographers, who reckon Southern people amongſt the 


molt ingenious, ſay, They could never be brought to their duty 
Bbb2 by 
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by Reaſon, but ſuffer themſelves to be rul'd only by Religion : 
Becauſe where Humane Reaſon holds not, as in matters of Faith, 
there the greateſt wits are oblig'd to become ſubject to the lels, 
when they ſpeak to them as from God. Beſides, their Characters 
are handſomer and more agreeable than either the Arabick 
or Turkiſh. They are addictedto Navigation, and have a Mi- 
litary Order under the- proteCtion of Saint Azthony, to which 
every Gentleman is bound to deſign one of histhree Sons, except 
the eldeſt, which ſeryes for their King's Guard, and amounts to 
12000. Horſemen. And if there be no other reaſon to eſteem 
them ignorant but their having no wrangling Lawyers, many 
other Nations would be happy if they had none neither. And 
though Phyſick be not reduc'd to an Art, nor taught by a Me- 
thod among(t them,(as neither was it of old amongſ\t us)yet they 
want not Remedies uſeful for health. Their want of Linnen 
proceeds from their abundance of Cotton; and the compariſon 
of Gold and Copper depends upon Phanſfie : And, laſtly, the 
paucity of the people finding food enough at home, have leſs 
cauſe to be eager upon Trade abroad. 


CONFERENCE CCXII. 
of Ecſtacies. 


Hough the union between the Body and the Soul be ſo 
ſtrict,as to ſerve for amodel to all other unions obſervable 

in Nature, yet is it not ſo ſtrong but that ſometimes it admits of a 
diflolution, which the Philoſophers conceiv'd poſlible, both thoſe 
parts continuing entire. This ſeparation 1s call'd an Fcſtacy, 
wherein the Platoniſts, who firſt brought it into Yogwe, placid the 
 Smmmun Bonum, orgreateſt Felicity, inaſmuch as they pretend- 
ed, that mens minds were thereby diſengag'd from all material 
things; nay, from their very Bodies, by the clouds and humidi- 
ties whereof they imagin'd, that the mind was diſturbed” in its 
funCtions, which, being equally ſpiritual, are the more compleat- 
ly perform'd, the more the [Inderſtanding whereby they are 
produc'd, is diſengag'd from this corporeal maſs. Whence it 
comes, that old men, eſpecially ſuch as are near death, or in 
their ſleep, have clearer viſtons, and more certain predictions than 
young men, and thoſe who are in fertect health, of a molt 
Temperament.,, who are waking, and perform all their other 
functions. And whereas there 1s no great road between the 
higheſt wiſdom and the greateſt extravagance, It fnay be turther 
interr'd, that thoſe who are ofa more dry Temperament, where- 
of it is as likely that fools as well as wiſe men, may be, frequently 
have ſuch viſions, and fall intothoſe Ecſtacies 5 and upon this ac- 
: count, 
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count.that they mind not their own thoughts,are eaſily ſuſceptible 
of externa! inpiefſions, and the firſt objets which preſent them- 
ſelves tothem, So that we may make a diſtinfion of Ecſtacies 
into two kinds. The former 1s to be attributed only to great 
and contemplative perſons, and way be ſaid to be only a diſen- 
gagement of the mind, which isſo taken up with the apprehenſi- 
on of an object, that it quite forgets all its other fun&tions. For 
the caſe is the ſame with the Vzderſtanding, in reference to its 
obje&, which is Trath; as it is with the #71, inreſpet of its pro- 
per object, to wit, Good, which it fo paſſionately affe&s, that 
it 1s not ſo much whereit [ves, as where it loves. Inlike man- 


ner, the Underſtanding being forcibly engag'd to a taking ob- 


ject, whereof it makes a particular obſervation of all the differ- 
ences, is ſotransform'd into it, thar it ceaſes to aCt any where elſe. 


Now the reaſon of this, 1s, that knowledge or apprehenſion, as - 


well as all the other functions, is wrought by a concourſe of 
ſpirits, which _ that means, 1n a manner all employ'd in 
that tranſcendent action, there are not enough remaining for the 
performance of other aCtions, the ſmall portion that is being 
wholly employ'd abour reſpiration, nouriſhment, and the other 
ations neceſlary for the Conſervation of Life. Accordingly, 
this kind of Ecſtacy, or ceſlation of the funQions is not onl 

obſery'd to happen in thatconflict and contention of the wid 
when it is wholly bent upon the examination of ſome obje, bur 
alſo in all the other actions which are perform'd with exceſs : ſuch 
as for example, the Paſſions are, the extraordinary violences 
whereof occaſion Ecſtaczes, an extream grief caſting a man down 
ſo much, that he becomes as it were ſtupid and ;oſenfible. The 
ſame thing happens alſo through joy by a contrary effe&, as well 
as in Anger, Fear, Audacity, and the other perturbations of the 
iraſcible and concupiſcible Appetites, by reaſon of the great dift- 
fuſion or concentration of the ſpirits. Whenceit follows, that 
it is not more ſtrange to ſee a man raviſh'd and fallen into an Ecſta- 
cy as it were out of himſelf, in the contemplation of ſome object, 
than to ſee ſome perſons ſo over-joy d, as to die out of pure joy. 


For Knowledge being an action of the Underſtanding, whereby it 


raiſes and elevates to a ſpiritual and incorporeal Being things that 
are moſt material, which are advanc'd 1n the Uadeethending to 
a new and more perfect Being, than that which they had of their 
own Nature, the dn renders them like it ſelf, and is 
ſo united to them, that there cannot be a greater conformity than 
what is between the object and the power whereby it is known: 
When therefore that object is of its own Nature ſpiritual and im- 
material, the Underſtanding having diſevgag'd it ſelf from every 
other Subject,is ſo over-joy'dat its own knowledge, that it for- 
geis all other ations of leſs conſequence. 

The other Erſtacy is properly attributed to Lunaticks and di- 
ſtr:if&ted perſons, and is by Phylicians plac d among the higheſt 
irregularities , cauſed by black Choler in the minds of ſuch as 

are 
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are much inclin'd to Melancholy: in whom it cauſes an aliena- 
tion of Spirit, which inclines-them to imagine, ſpeak, or do 
things that are ridiculous and extravagant 3 ſometimes with fury 
and rage, when that humor is-enflam'd , and converted into 
black Choler , and ſometimes with a ſtupid ſadneſs, when it 
continues cold and dry. 

The Second ſaid, That the Greek word ſignifying an Fcſtacy, is 
ordinarily taken for every change of condition whatever it may 
be 3 ſometimes for a tranſportation and elevation of mind, where- 
by a man comes to know things abſent, as It was explicated in 
the precedent part of this diſcourſe. Such peradventure was the 
taking up of Saint Paxl, even while he liv'd, into that blisful 
Seat of the Bleſſed, which he calls the Third Heaven, allowing 
the Air to be one, and the ſtarry-ſky to be another : And that of 
Saint John the Evangeliſt, which he ſpeaks of in the Revelation , 
Nay, before them, ſuch were thoſe of the Prophets, and, after 
them, thoſe of many other perſons, if we may give any credit 
to Hiſtorians. Such was that of the Abbot Romnald, who, ftind-_ 
ing a great difficulty to read the Pſalms of David, became, inan 
Ecſtacy he had as he was ſaying Maſs, ſo learned, that he was able 
to interpret the moſt intricate paſlages of them. Such was that 
of Saint Francis, the Founder of the Order of Franciſcans, who, 
In a raviſhment, receiv'd upon his body the marks of our Savi- 
our's Paſſion. Such was Saint Thomas Aquinas, who frequently 
tell into ſuch an Feſtacy, that he ſeem'd dead to all that were 
about him. Such was John Scot, commonly known by the name 
of the ſubtle DoCtor, to whom the ſame thing happen'd ſo often, 
that his moſt familiar friends ſeeing him as he fate reading or wri- 
ting, found him many times immoveable and without ſentiment, 
infomuch that he was carry'd away from the place for dead 5 and 
yet theſe two laſt were rais'd up ſo illuminated from that Philo- 
lophical Death, that they have left but few imitators of their 
great Learning. The ſame thing is affirmed of a-certain Virgin, 
nam'd Elizabeth, whoſe Senſes were ſometimes ſo ſtupifi'd, that 
ſhe continu'd a long time in a manner dead ; from which kind of 
Trance being come to her ſelf, ſhe fore-told ſome things, which 
afterwards came to-paſs according to her predictions. . To be 
ſhort, there are few Monaſteries of either Men or Women, but 
affirm as much 'of their Founders. And that it may not be 
imagin'd, that ſuch a ſeparation of Body and Soul happened 
during this Life only to Enthuſiaſm , or a highly-contemplative 
meditation of divine things, which nevertheleſs muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd the common caule of it 5 we read of Epimrenides of 
Creet, and Ariſteas the Proconneſtan, eminent Poets and Philoſo- 
phers, that ſometimes they lett their Bodies without Souls; 
which, having taken their progreſs about the world, returnd 
after a certain time, and re-animated their Bodies. Nay, Pliny 
bath a pretty remarkable Story,how that the Soul of this Ariſteas 


was many times perceiv'd to take her flight out of his Budy, 
under 
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under the form of a Crow; and that his Enemies baving ob- 
ſerv'd it, and on a time met with bis Body in that poſture, burnt 
it, and by that means diſappointed the Bird of 'her-neſt, Apo/o- 
ins relates a Story yet much more prodigious, of Herzotimns 
the Clazomenian, to wit, that his Soul made Voyages of ſeveral 
years; having left his Body, during that time, without any ſenti- 
ment,while ſhe went up and down into divers parts of the world, 
fore-telling Earth-quakes, great Draughts, Deluges, and ſuch 
ether remarkable Accidents. Andfurther, that this thing baving 
ſeveral times happen'd to him,he had given his wite a ſ{tri& charge 
that no Body ſhould touch his Body during his Soul's being 
abroad upon the account aforeſaid ; but ſome perſons of his ac- 
quaintance: bearing him a grudg, having with much importuoicy 
obtain'd of her the fayour to ſee his Body lying onthe ground 
in that immoveable poſture, they caus'd itto be burnt, to pre- 
vent the Soul's return into it 3 which yet it being pot io their 
power to do, and the Clazozreniens being inform'd of that injury 
done to Hetrotimas, built him a Temple, into which Women 
were forbiddento enter. And Platarch, in his Book of Socrates's 
Dzmon or Genius, confirming this. Relation, and allowing it to 
be true, affirms, that thoſe who had committed that crime, were 
then tormented in Hell for it, . Saint 4nguſtzze in his Book: of 
the City of God, Lib. xiv. relates, that a certain Prieſt, named 
Reſtitutus, when-ever, andas often as, he was defir'd todo it, 
became fo inſenfible at the: mournful tone of ſome lamenting 
voice, : and lay ſtretch'd along as a dead Carkaſe, fo as that 
he could not be awak'd by thoſe who either pinch'd or prick'd 
him ; nay, not by the application of fire to ſome part of his Body, 
inaſmuch as he could not feel any thing while he continu'd in 
the Ecſtacy, .only afterwards it was percelv'd: that he had been 
burnt, by the mark which remain'd upon his Body after he was 
come to himſelf; before which time be had not any reſpiration, 
and yet he would fay,that he had heard the voices of thoſe who 
had cry'd aloud in his 'Ears, calling to mind that he had heard 
them ſpeaking at a great diſtance. The fame Author in the xix. 
Book of the ſame Work, affirms, that the Father of ane Preſtan- 
tins was apt to. fall into ſuch Ecſtaczes, tharhe beljev'd bimſelt 
chang'd intoa Pack-Horſe, and that he carry'd Proviſions upon 


his back 1mto the fields with other Hogxſes, whenall the while his 


Body contimi'd immoveable in the Houle. Among other Ex- 
amples of this kind of Ecſtacy, Bodir: 1n his ſecond Book of bis 
Demonowania, . chap. 5. relates aſtory of a certain Servant-maid 
living in the Daxphzze, having been found lying all along upon a 
dung-hill, in ſuch a dead (leep that all the noiſe madle could not 
awake hers nay, her Maſter's banging her with a ſwitch not 
prevailing any thing, he ordered fire to be ſet to the molt ſenlible 
and tendereſt parts of her Body, totry whether ſhe were really 


dead or not. Which being upon tryal'beljev'd, they left her 


in the ſame placetill the morning 3 and then ſending to look _ 
er, 
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her, ſhe was found very well in her bed. Whereupon the Maſter 
aſking her, What ſhe had been doing all the night before ? Ah, 
Maſter, ſaid ſhe, how unmercifully have you beaten me ? Upon 
that diſcovery ſhe was accus'd for a Witch, and confeſs'd it. To 
be ſhort, Cardan in his eighth Book of the Fariety of Things, af- 
firms of himſelf, that he fell into an Ecſiacy when he pleas'd ;; 
| iaſomuch that he ſleightly heard'the voices of thoſe who ſpoke to 
him, but underſtood them not; Nay, what is more, wasnot 
ſenſible of any pinching , nor yet feeling the exquiſite pain of his 
Gout , whereto he was: much ſubject; as being not ſenſible 
at. that time of any thing but that he was out of himſelf. He 
afterwards explicates the manner how that Ecſtacy is wrought, 
affirming, that he felt it _ at the Head, eſpecially inthe hin- 
der -part of the Brain, and thence ſpread it ſelf all along the 
Back-bone. He affirmed further, thatatthe very beginning of 
it he was ſenſible of a certain ſeparation-about the Heart, as if the 
Soul with-drew at a kind of: wicket, or fally-port ,' the whole 
Body concerning it ſelf thereinz and adds, that rhen he ſees 
what-ever he would- with his Eyes, and not by the'ſtrength of 
the Underſtanding, and thatthoſe Images which he ſees are in a 
continual tranſiency and motion, in the reſemblance of Foreſts, 
Animals,and ſuch other things : The Cauſe whereof heattributes: 
to the ſtrength of the Imagination, and ſharpneſs of the Sight. 
He further relates of his Father ſuch things as are 'much-more 
miraculous , -and occaſion'd the ſuſpicion of his being a Ma- 
ician, | ' | 
, Now from all theſe Sacred and Prophane Hiſtories, it may 
be inferr'd that , of Ecftacies, ſome are miraculons, and others 
zatural, The former not ſubmitting to ordinary Cauſes any more 
than all the other things do that concern Religion, which ſtands 
much upon the preheminence of being above Reaſon. TIT helat- 
ter proceeding trom the great difproportion there is between the 
Body.and the Mind, the one being extreamly vigorous, the other 
extreamly weak. Whence it follows, that there are two ſorts 
of perſons ſubje& to Natural Ecſtacies, to wit, thoſe tranſcendent 
Minds which are diſpos'd into weak Bodies, and weak Minds in 
ſtrong and robuſt Bodies 3 inaſmuch as there being nota perfect 
connexion and correſpondence between them, the Soul tinds it 
no great difficulty to diſengage her ſelf from rhe Body, or the 
Body from the Soul, which by that means obtains a freedomin 
her operations,it being ſupposd that theydo nor all at depend one. 
upon another, as may be ſeen inthe Formation of the Embryo, 
wherein .the Soul making her ſelf a place of abcad plainly ſhews, 
that ſhe is able toa& without it, as alſo in ſwoundings and faint- 
ings, during which, the Body continues ſo deſtitute ot lenſe, that 
no active faculty, at leaſt no operation of the Soul, is obſervable 
In It, 
The Third ſaid, That the Vegetative Soul, which is without 
motion, being the'firſt whereby we live, it is not tobe much ad- 
; mir'd, 
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mir'd, if the other two Souls, .to wit, the Senſitive and the 
| Rational do ſometimes ſeparate themſelves from it 3 and this is 


that which they call. Ecſtacy : whereof we hayea certain inſtance 
in all the faculties, wich are in like manner ſeparated one from 
another , without the loſs of their Organs. - Accordingly , he 


whois moſt ſharp-fighted as tothe Underſtanding,hath common- 


ly buta weak corporeal ſight ; the moſt robuſt Body is ordinari- 
dy joyn'd tothe weakeſt Mind: Thoſe perſons who walk and 
talk 1a their ſleep, do alſo ſhew that the Rational Soul does quit 
the Government of the Body, and leaves it to the direttion and 
diſpoſal of the ſenſitive; and the ſame thing may be allo ſaid of the 
Vegetative excluſively to the other two. Tocometo Inſtances : 
we haveat this day the experience of fome, who continue a long 
time in Ecſtaczes, and that not only in matters of great import- 
ance, bur alſo in ſome things of little concernment, which they 
are not able to comprehend ; nay, there are ſome have the knack 
of falling into Trances and Ecſtacies when they pleaſe them- 
ſelves. And this hath been atffirm'd to me of a certain perſon 
who was able to do it, without any other trouble than this : He 
caus'd to be painted on the wall a great Circle all white, inthe 
Centre whereof he ſet a black mark , and after a long continu'd 
looking upon it, the Viſual Spirits being by degrees diffipated, 
brought his Soul into a Vertigo, or Dizzineſs, which occafion'd the 
Ecſtacy. . 
ond Fourth ſaid, That the opinion of Bodir, which allows a 
ſeparation between the Souls and Bodies of Witches and Sorcer- 
ers, having been invented only to render a reaſon of what they at- 
firm they had ſeen, during the time their Bodjes had been im- 
moveable, is not to be beliey'd without ſome further. proof 3 
ſince 1t 1s impoſhble even*by that to explicate the Relations 


which they make of thoſe places, where they ſay they had been, 


and the things they had there done ; inaſmuch as they politively 
afhrm, that they had made thoſe progreſſes with their Bodies 
and all their members, and that they had made uſe of them in 
eating, drinking, and performing {uch other actions as axe purely 
corps, and cannot be imagin'd done ina ſtate of ſeparation, 
as Leing not compatible to ſeparated Spirits, which being im- 
material, ſtand in need of Bodies to aflume corporal affections. 
and perform thoſe beaſtly Actions whereof $0orcerers talk fo 

much. | 
\ To this may be added,that this ſeparation cannot be wrought 
without death, and, that ſuppos'd, it were impoſſible the Souls 
ſhouid re-enter into their Bodies otherwiſe than by a real reſur- 
rection, which is ana& that God hath fo reſerv'd to himſelf, that 
the Devil is not capable of doing it : Nay, though it were in his 
power, it 1s rather to be imagin'd that he would be far enough 
trom taking ſouls out of their bodies,and difrobing them of their 
ſeniual inclinations, inaſmuch as he does all lies in his power, "to 
invglve the Souls of Men more and moreginto their Bodies, and 
| Ccc make 
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make them wallow in ſenſuality, and render all their affeQions 
corporeal. Accordingly, great and generous Souls, ſuch as are 
molt diſengag'd from the Body, are not fit for that purpoſe ; 
ſince Agrippa, and all the other Maſters of that deteſtable profeſ- 
ſion, require Simplicity in thoſe who would be Sorcerers, as 
a neceflary and previous diſpoſition. So that if the Souls of 
Sorcerers, which are at firſt engag'd, and afterwards continu'd 

in the Devil's ſervice, only in proſecution of the concerns of * 
the Body, came to be deveſted of that heavy maſs whereby they 
* are encompaſled, and ſtripp'd of the inclinations of the Body, 
no doubt they would break off ſo diſadvantagious a bargain, at 
leaſt they would not find any delight in the divertiſements 
where-with the Devil does amuſe them. It 1s therefore more 
probable, that the Devil ſhould ſometimes caſt Sorcerers into a 
certain ſleep, and bind up their common ſenſe, ſo as that they 
are rendred incapable of receiving external impreſſions, and 
that in the meantime, he ſhould joyn together the different ſpe- 
cies of Memory, and raiſe inthe Imagination ſuch repreſenta- 
tions thereof as are conformable to the truths which are made 
elſe-where. So that the Underſtanding not receiving any thing 
from without, which might undeceive it,is wholly taken up with 
the ſpecies it hath within ; the apprehenſion of Sorcerers being 
much like thoſe of ſome perſons, who having their brains either 
weakned by Diſeaſes, or naturally receive ſuch an impreſſion 
from their dreams, that when they awake, they are hardly able 
to diſtinguiſh them from the things they have ſeen. That there- 
fore which is commonly called a Diabolical Ecſtacy, deſerves not 
the name, fince it is only the caſting of one intoa dead ſleep, 
Thoſe Diſeaſes which Phyficians call gcſtacies, as Catalepfies and 
Madneſs, are only ſuch improperly ; and the ſame thing is to be 
ſaid of thoſe kind of ſwoundings, which have frequently been 
taken for Ecſtacies in ſome perſons, who having continu'd their 
Contemplations beyond the ſtrength of their Bodies, and there- 
upon ſwounded out of pure weakneſs, have upon the recovery 
of themſelves, imagin'd, that their Minds had been tranſported 
into real Ecſtacies, and yet can give no account of what had 
paſs'd during the time of their Trance. The precedent ſtories, 
and thofe which may be thereto added, of Socrates, Archimedes, 
and ſome others, do not prove that, naturally, there can be any 
Ecſtacy ;, for either thoſe ſtories ſeem to be palpably fabulous, or 
only ſhew: that the Souls of thoſe Ecſtatical Perſons had not 
broke off all correſpondence with the Body, nor quitted the aſ- 
ſi{tance of the ſenſes and their Organs,that they might be wholly 
involv'd in themſelves, and fo refign themſelves to Meditations 
purely Intelletual. ' For he who ſhall examine the example of 
Socrates, as1t is related in Plato, will look upon that aCtion rather 
asa tryal, which Socrates made of his own Patience, than as a 
real Ec8tacy, eſpecially fince Socrates is imagin'd ſtanding; a po- 
{ture requiring the notion of the Muſcles, which preſuppoſes 
ſentiment. 
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ſentiment in the exterior parts. Accorcingly, dead bodies, as 
alſo thoſe wherein the action of the Svul is check'd and hindred, 
are not found ſtanding, though the Athenians have ſhuffled in, 
among their ſtories, a tale of one of their men who ſtood up- 
right after he had been kill'd. The other Inſtances are of per- 
ſons who meditated with ſuch earneſtneſs and attention on their 
own thoughts, and directed their minds with ſo much violence 
towards that ſenſe, whereof they had moſt occaſion, that the 
other ienſes were deſtitute of Spirits and without a&ion , not 
diſcerning their own proper objects if the) enot extreamly 
violent, which is no real Feſtacy, inaſmuch as otherwiſe we muſt 
call Slcepan Ecſtacy. And, indeed, the moſt reftin'd and ſubtil- 
eſt Meditations, which we derive from thoſe Ecſtacies, ſinell ſo 
ſtrong of the Body and Matter, that it 1s probable, they were not 
the pure productions of the Soul, no way diverted by the di- 
ſturbances of the Body and the internal ſenſes, on which ſhe ob- 
jectively depends, even in the inorganical actions ſhe does ; it be- 
ing a thing impoſſible for her to meditate alone, fince that in her 
dire aCtions ſhe ſtands in need of the Imagination , and muſt be 
excited by Phantaſms ; but above all, ſhe cannot be without Me- 
mory, which always furniſhes her with the matter of her ſpecula- 
tions, and reſerves the ſpecies of them. Beſides, thoſe who are 
of opinion , that all the faculties of the Soul while the is in the 
Body are organica], cannot imagine any Ecſtacy wherein the Soul 
meditates. by her ſclf, without any commerce with the Body 
and its ſentiments; and thoſe, who conceive, that the faculties 
of the Underſtanding and Will borrow nothing of the Organs 
but the objccts of their actions, do nevertheleſs inferr, that the 
Soul ſtands in need of the ſenſes, in order to the doing of her 
ations, and is not Over-carneſt in the doing of them, but when 
ſhe is excited 'by the Phantaſms, for the ſtirring whereof the 
Animal Spirits are abſolutely neceflary, which takes away all 
conceit of Ecſtacies. And thoſe who imagine, that in Eeſtaczes 
the Soul hath no correſpondence with them, and makesno uſe of 
them in her actions, do, by that means, inſtead ot eſtabliſhing 
deſtroy the Ecſtacy 3 ſince it muſt beinferr'd, that the Soul du- 
ring the time of thoſe retir d meditations, leaves the Spirits in the 
Organs, whoſe funCtion it is in the meag time to receive the im- 
preilions of the external objects, and convey them into the com- 
mon Senſe,and thence into the Imagination and Memory; where- 
as 'tis Expected, that the Ecſtacy ſhould leave the Body without 
ation. Whence therefore, I conclude, that there 1s not any at 
all, in regard that an Ecſtacy ſignifying a ſtate of the Soul, 
beſides that which is natural to her, and belides the natural con- 
ſequence there is between the actions of the ſenſes, and thoſe that 
are proper to the Rational Soul; it may be affirm'd, that ſuch 
a ſtate never happens, and that the Soul ſhall not be abſolutely 
freed from the incumbrances and diſtractions of the Body till at» 
ter Death. And this hath been ſufficiently acknowledg'd by 
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Socrates in Phedon, notwithſtanding all the Fcſtacies attributed 
to him; and Ariſtotle, whoſe thoughts were more abſtracted, and 

tranſcended thoſe of all others, would not by any means admit 

of Ecſtacies from a natural cauſe, but attributes them all to God. 
Which procedure of his hath been approved by Scaliger and 
many others. 


CONFERENCE CCXIII. 


Of the Cock, , and whether the Lyon be frightned 


at bis C rowing. 


1 He Germans being engag'd upon an expedition of War had 
+ ſome reaſon to'carry a Cock along with them, to ſerve 
them for an incitement and example of Vigilance. Thence 
haply proceeded the cuſtom, which ſome Mule-drivers and Wag- 
goners ſtill obſerve of having one faſten'd tothe leading Mule or 
Horſe; and ſometimes for want of that, adorning them with a 
plume of his or ſome other feathers. *Twas upon this account, 
that Phidias's Minerva had a Cock upon her head-piece, unleſs it 
be attributed to this, that the ſaid Goddeſs had alſo the preſi- 
dency and direction of War, where there isno lefs- need of 
Vigilance than Induſtry ; though that Bird belongs to her ſufh- 
ciently upon the ſcore of his other qualities,as being ſo gallant and 
courageous, as rhany times rather to loſe his Life upon the ſport, 
than quit the defire of victory 3 and when he is engag'd, fighting 
with ſuch fury, that Celizs Aurelian relates that one who had 
been peck'd by a Cock in the heat of fighting, grew mad upon 
it. For the Paſſton of Anger being a ſhort fury, *tis poſſible 
it may extreamly heighten the degree of heat, in a temperament 
already ſo highly cholerick, that intime the body of the Cock 
becomes nitrous ; and upon that conſideration, 1s preſcrib'd to 
ſick perſons for rhe booſening the belly, arid that after he hath 
been well beaten with a wand, and the feathers pluck'd while he 
1s alive before he is boyl'd. Tt may be further urg'd, that this 
Courage of the Cock was the motive which inclin'd Artaxerxes 
King of Perſia to grant him, who kill'd Prince Cyrus, the privi- 
ledge of carrying on his Javelin a little Cock oft Gold, as a fin- 
gular acknowledgement of his Valour. Whereupon the Soul- 
diers of the Province of Caria ; whereof he who had the afore- 
ſaid priviledge of the Cock was a Native, in imitation of him, in- 
ſtead of Corſlets wore Cocks upon their head-picces'; whence 
they had the name of AleFryons, or Cocks, in Latin Ga//r, which 
poſſibly is the reaſon that gave the French that name : And 
whereas the Cock commonly erows after he hath beaten ano- 
ther, itcameallo to be the Hieroglyphick of Vidtory,' and that 
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haply gave the Lacedemonians orcation to ſacrifice a Cock when 
they had overcome their Enemies. 

This Creature was alfo dedicated to Mars,and the Poets feign. 
that he had ſometime been a young Souldier, whom that God 
of War order'd to ftand ſentinel when he went in to Yerus to 
give him notice of Yulcar's return ; but he having ſlept till after 
the Sun was riſen, and by that neglect of duty Mars being ſur- 
priz'd with her, he was ſo incens'd that he metamorphos'd him 
intoa Cock ; whence it comes, ſay they, that being ever fince 
mindfal of the-occafion of his transformation , he ever crowes 
when the Sun approaches our Horizon. This fable, how ridicu- 
lous ſoever it may be thought, 1s as fupportable as that ofthe 
Alcaron, which attributes the crowing of our Cocks to one which 
it ſajes there is in Heaven 3'a Cock of fuch a vaſt bulk,that having 
his feet on the firſt of the Heavens, the head reaches to the ſe- 
cond;@nd this Cock crowing above, awakens and incites all 
thoſe upon Earth to do the like, 'as theſe laſt ſer one athother a 
_— as if they all crow d at the fame inſtant all over the 
world. | 

The Cock was alſo dedicated to the S## and 10on to the God- 
deſs Latona, Ceres, and Proſerpina 5 whence it came that the 
Novices, and ſuch as were initiated” in their myſteries, abſtain'd: 
from the eating of it. It was alſo the fame to Mercary, in regard 
that vigilance andearly riſing are requiſite in Merchants. And 
thence. ir came that he was painted under the form of a Man fit- 
ting, having a Creſt or Comb on his Head, Eagle's claws inſtead 
of Feet, and holding a Cock upon his fiſt. But there wasa par- 
ticular conſecration made of him to Zſculapizs, which oblig'd 
Socrates at his death to entreat his Friends to facrifice a Cock to 
him, fince the Hemlock where-with he' was poyſon'd had 
wrought well. The Inhabitants of Calecxth facrifice him to their 
divinity under the form of a he-goat : And Acoſta, after Lucian, 
affirms, that anciently the Cock was ador'd' as a God ; which 
Chriſtianity not enduring, hath order'd them to be plac'd upon 
Churches & on the tops of ſteeples.,and other veryhigh ſtructures, 
that by their turning about they __— tell the beholders which 
way the Wind blew'; unleſs haply ſome would reter it tothe re- 
pentance of Saint Peter, at the ſecond crowing of one of them. 
As concerning the: crowing of this. Creature, it is commonly 
attributed to his heat, and may bea certain diſcovery of his joy 
at the approach of the Star of the ſame temperament with him. 
And whereas he is more ſuſceptible than any other of the imprel- 
fions of the Air, (whence it comes that being moiſtend by the 
vapors,he crows with a hoarſer voice,which Labourers look on as 
a prediction of Rain) it may be thence conſequent, that he 1s 
the firſt ſenſible of the coming of the Sun. Moreover, whereas 
there is a Solar Animal, ſuch as is alſo the Lyon, but in a lower 
degree than he, the ſpecies of Birds being hotter and dryer, as 


being lighter than that of four«footed Bealtsz it thence _— 
| that 
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that the Cock hath an aſcendent over the Lyon, which no ſooner 
hears his crowing,but it awakens in his Imagination thaſe ſpecies 
which cauſe ,terror to him : Unleſs we would rather aftirm, that 
the ſpirits of the Cock are communicated to the Lyon, by that 
more than material voice z and as ſuch more. capable of acting, 


" than the ſpirits iſluing out of the Eyes of fick perſons, which ne- 
vertheleſs infect thoſe who are well, and look. on them; nay, if- 


we may believe the Poet, bewitch even innocent Lambs. = 

The Second ſaid, Thar this error of the Lyon's being terrifi'd 
at the crowing of the Cock, was to be added to the number of all 
thoſe vulgar ones, which had occaſion'd ſo much beating of the 
Air in the ſchools and pulpits about Maxims which are diſcover'd 
to be abſolutely falſe in the Practick ; it being a thing not im- 
poſſible, that ſome Lyon which had been tam'd, and by change 
of nouriſhment become cowardly and degenerate, had been a 
little ſtartled at that ſhrill crowing of the Cock, grating of a 
ſudden upon his ears. And this conjecture, will not be thought 
ſtrange by thoſe, who, about the beginning of March laſt, 1659. 
were preſent at. an engagement which had been appointed 
between ſuch a Lyon and a Bull in a Tennis-Court at ARochel : 
The Lyon was ſo frightned at the ſight of the Bull, that he got up 
into the Lights precipitating the SpeCtators, who had planted 
themſelves there in great numbers, as eſteeming it the ſafeſt 
place of all; and thence he ſhunk away and hid himſelf, and 
could never afterwards be gotteninto the liſts. It may alſo be 
imagin'd, that the ſtrangeneſs and novelty of that Crowing 
might ſurprize ſome Lyon that had never heard it before, by 
reaſon of his living ata great diſtance from Cities and Villages, 
where thoſe Creatures are commonly bred, and that thence it 


came the Lyon was ſtartled at that firſt motion. Moreover, *tis . 


poſſible, nay, it may be more than probably aftirm'd, that ſome 
have taken that ſtartling out of indignation, obſervable in the 
Lyon when any thing diſpleaſes him for an argument of his fear, 
whereas it was a diſcovery of his being incens'd. For to ima- 
gineareal and general fear in that generous Creature, upon ſo 
{leight an account as the crowing of a Cock, I cannot ſee any 
probability for it, in regard that correſpondence and conformity 
which is attributed tothem, ſhould rather occaſion a Sympathy 
10 them, than any thing of averſion , which being fully as great 
as that which the Sheep hath for the Wolf, ſhould no more 
frighten the Lyon, than the bleating of the Sheep does the Wolf. 
Nor is it ſo much out of an averſion and Antipathy which the 
Wolf bath for the Sheep, that he devours and converts it 1in- 
to his ſubſtance, as out of kindneſs and love: to his own prefer- 
vation; and there are commonly ſeen about thoſe houſes, where 
Lyons are kept, ſeveral Cocks and Hens, and yet the Lyons 
never make any diſcovery of their b-ing frighted at their crow- 
ing or crakling. Nay, for a further confirmation hereot , it 
comes into my mind, that I haveſecna young Lyon _ # 
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Cock, which, I muſt confeſs, crow'd no more than thoſe of N;- 
bas , a Village , of . the Province; of-;| Thefſalonica in Maredor, 
where the Cocks do not crow at all. 'But if there were ſuch an 
Antipathy between them, as ſome would have imagin'd, the 
Lyon would have thought it enough to tear him to pieces, and 
not eat him as he did. And therefore it is to be conceiv'd, 
that what hath. given occaſion to: this error. is themoral ſenſe, 


which ſome would draw.trom it 3. taſhew, thatthe ſtrongeſt arc 


not free from a certain fear, which they conceive of thoſe things 

hence they ſhould leaſt expect it; $o that, ta put this Queſtion, 

hy the Lyon is frightned at the crowing of the Cock, -is, to'cn- 
quire for the cauſe of what is not. . ' anon inet Ore © 

The Third ſaid, That we are not to make fo fleight an account 
of the authority of our Anceſtors, as abſolutely to: denyxwhat 
they have affirmed tous, and ſeems tobe ſufficiently prov'd by 
the filent acquieſcence of ſo many Ages, under /pretence that we 
are not able to reſolveit : Which were to imitate Alexander, 
in cutting, the Gordiax knot, becauſe he could not unty it. It 
were much better to endeavor to find out in the nature of the 


Cock and in his crowing, the cauſe of the Lyon's being frightned 


thereat. +Let it then be imagin'd, that the Lyon being an Ani- 


mal always ina Fever through an exceſſive choler, whereof his 


hair and. violence are certain marksz the ſame thing happens 
to him as tofick and feveriſh perſons, to whom noiſe is inſupport- 
able, eſpecially to thoſe, in whom a cholerick humor enflam'd 
cauſeth pains in the Head : Nay, there arc ſome kinds of ſounds 
which ſome perſons are not able to endure, yet ſo as that they 
cannot aflign any cauſe: thereof, and fo as that we are forc'd to 
explain it by Specifick Properties and Antipathies 3 ſuch as we 
may imagine to be between the crowing of a Cock and the ear of 
a Lyon. And thatis much more probable then the ſtopping of a 
Ship by the Kemora, when ſhe is under all the fail ſhe can make, 
and a thouſand other effects imperceptible to reaſon, and fuch as 
whereof only Experience can judge z and therfore that terror 
which the Lyon is put into at the crowing-of the Cock, is not fo 
irrational ; that Sovereignjof Animals having juſt cauſe toadmire, 
how from ſo ſmall a Body there comes a. voice ſo ſhrill and 
ſtrong, as to be heard at ſo great. a diſtance, confidering with 
himſelf what miſchief he does with fo little noiſe 3 and this ter- 
ror of the Lyon is increas'd if the Cock beall white, inaſmuch as 
that colour promotes the diffuſion of his ſpirits already diſpers'd 
by the firſt motion of his apprehenſion. = 
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CONFERENCE CCXIV.. 
Of the Sibyls. | 


Te it be generally acknowledg'd that there were 8- 
byls, yet as: to their Names, their Number, their Country, 
and. their Works, nay, the whole ſtory of them, all 'is full of 
doubts and uncertainties. The Etymology of the Greek word 
fignifies as much as the #1! or Counſel of God ; the #olick Diale& 
ſaying $S70x inſtead of Theov. The Chaldeaxs call'd them Saw- 
 betes, "They are cited,and conſequently acknowledg'd'by Juſtir: 
Martyr,Theophilus of Anteoch, Athenagoras Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Tatian, LaGantius, and other ancient Authors. FYarro, and Dzo- 
dorus Sicnlas, call them Women fill'd with divinity, fore-teling 
things to come, whence they came alſo to be call d Propheteſſes. 
Soine conceive:thatthey were before the War of Troy, and re- 
ferr all their prediftions only"to one of them, imagining that 
the. ſame thing happend to them as had done to Homer, who, 
for his great reputation, gave occation toſeveral Cities of Greece, 
to attribute his birth to them : inlike manner as a great number 
of Cities and Countrys; as for inſtance, Frythre. Came, Sardis, 
Troy, Rhodes, Libya, Phrggia, Samos, and .Agypt , deſtrous to 
attribute rorhemſelves the Birth of that Siby), ir came tobe be- 
liev'd, that there were many of them. Amongft whom, Marti- 
anus Capella, grounding his aſſertion upon very probable con- 
jectures, acknowledges but two, Erophila, the Trejan Sibyl. 
whom he affirms to be the ſame that others call the Phrygran and 
Curmean, and the others Sywmagia, call'd alſo Erythrea, at the 
place of her. birth: Plzy aftirms, that there were at Rome three 
Statues of the Sibyls, one ereCted by Pacuvins Taurns, Adile of 
the people 3 the other two by Marcus YValerins Meſſala, the Au- 
gur. The firſt of theſe three, according to the relation of Solirms 
ur his: Polybiſtor, was call'd Cumana, who prophesy'd at Cume 
in the fitticth Olympiad, and had ſtill her Temple at Ponzols, 
about' a hundred years fince, but was burnt in a general confla- 
gration that happen'd there in the year MDXXXIX. under the 
rutns:of which it was then buried; ſo that there remains now 
only ſome ſubterraneous places, into Which a man-cannot go 
upright., yer {ti1 expreſs a certam divinity, inafmuch a sthoſe re- 
liques of a vaſt and ſpacious ſtrufure, ſeem tobe all cut out of 
one ſtone. The ſecond was call'd the Delphick, Sibyl, and liv'd 
before the Wars of Troy. The third is that Eriphyla of Erythre, 
who prophesy'd at Lesbos. Elan aftirms, that there were tour ,to 
wit, the Erythrean, the Samian, the ZFgyptian, and that of 


Sardis. To thatnumber others add two, the Judaick and the. | 


Cumean 5 but Varro, defirous to have yet more of them, adds 
four, and makes them up ten ; of which opinion is alſo 0:xphrins. 
They are diſpos'd into this order. The 
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. The firſt and moſt ancient 15 the Delphick, of whom Chryſeppus 
ſpeaks in his Book of Dzvination, by the Ancients called Artemis, 
born at Delphz, and it is concciv'd that Homer inſerted many ver- 
ſes of this Sibyl in his Works. Diodorus Siculxs calls her Daphne, 
and ſayes ſhe was the Daughter of Tireſfas, of whom ſhe had not 
learnt the Art of Divination, when the Argians having taken 
the City of Thebes, ſent her to Delphi to pay their vows, where 
having learnt to divine by the inſpiration of Apo/o, ſhe ſpoke 
Oracles to thoſe who conlulted her. 

The ſecond is the Erythrear, asis affirm'd by Apollodorus, a 
Native of the ſame Country : And yet Srrabo ſayes, that ſhe was 
a Babylonian, and had only given her ſelf the name of the Ery- 


threan , whom Enſebins attirms' to have livd in the time of 


Romulus. 

The third 1s the Cumearn, or CiMmmerian, fo calld from the 
Cimmerian Town near the City Came in Italy, whom ſome 
call Deiphobe ; to this Sibylit was that #zeas addreſs'd himſelf 
when he made his eſcape from Troy. 

The fourth 1s the Samar, otherwiſe called Phyto, of whom 
Eratoſthenes ſayes, that ſhe was mention'd in the Annals of the 
Sam.ans. Enſebins 1s of opinion, that ſhe flouriſh'd in the time 
of Numa Pimpilins, and that ſhe was called Heriphzla. 

The fifth is the Cymear, otherwiſe Amalthea, or Demophila, 
and called by Szidas, Hierophila, Of this Sibyl is related the 
ſtory of the nine Books,and according to others of the three,(not 
of the Cumearn, whom ſome unadviledly confound with this, 
though they vere 'different ) which ſhe preſented to Tarquinizs 
Superbws, as it is affirmed by Yarro, Solinus, LaFantins, Servius, 
Suidas, and ſeveral others. And Solinus gives this further ac- 
count of her, that, in his time, her Sepulchre was ſhewn in 
S87cily, | | 

The ſixth is the Helleſportick, born in the Trojan Country, at 
the Town of Marmiſſus, near the City of Gergithium, whom 
Heraclides of Pontus affirms to have liv'd in the time of Solon and 
Cyrus, that is, in the L X. Olympiad. ce DOOM 

The ſeventh is the Lybiaw, of whom Enripides ſpeaks in 
the Prologue before Lamia, which he writ in the LX XX. 
Olympiad. | 

The eighth is the Perſear, of whom there is mention made by 
Nicanor, in the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, Juſtin Martyr 
calls her alſo the Chaldean, in his Admonition te the Gentiles 3 
and ſhe is conceiv'd to have been the Daughter of the Hiſtorian 
Beroſus, amd Erimantha, She liv'din the C X X. Olympiad. 

Theninth is the Phrygiarn, who prophecy'd at Arcyra. 

The tenth is the Tzburtine, called Albumea, who was worlhip- 
ped as a Goddeſs on the ſhores of the River Anjenns, in which 
her Statue was found. 

All theſe ten Sibyls arc repreſented by a Picture hanging up as 
it were In the Clouds, having their Heads encompaſs'd with 
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Light , as our Saints commonly have. But the firſt holds a 
Hunter's Horn in his right Hand 3 theſecond,a Sword ; the third, 
a Torch; the fourth, a Croſs; the fifth, a pair of Gloves in the 
left Hand ; the ſixth, a Cradle on her right Hand, the ſeventh, 
holds a Lanthorn ; the eighth, a. branch of a Roſe-buſh ; the 
ninth, hath a loaf of Bread on one fide of her ; the tenth, hath a 
ſmall Wand or Rod. The@Painters have preſum'd to add two 
others, to wit, the Exropean, holding a Crown of thorns; and 
the Agrippinear, who holds a banner faſten'd to a Croſs; but, 
they do it not by any other Authority, thanthat They and the; 
Poets aflume to, themſelves to attempt any thing. Accordin 
to which priviledge, there are yer divers others,to wit,one named 
Eliſſa,who prophesy'd in verſe : Whereto may be added Caſſandra, 
the Daughter of Priamus, the Fpirotick Sibyl , the Theſflalian 
Manto, Carment4 the Mother of Evander , Fatua the Wife of 
King Farxrus, Sappho; and, upon 4 better title than any of the 
precedent, Deborah, Miriam, the Siſter of Moſes, and the Pro- 
pheteſs Huldah. a 

The moſt famous of all, and ſhe to whom the Ancients gave 
greateſt credit, was the C#mean, who, under the form and ha- 
bit of an old woman :not known to any, came to Tarquinins S- 
perbus, to whom ſhe preſented nine Volumes of Oracles, which 
ſbe ſaid he ſhould have for three hundred phzlippns's 5 whereat 
the King took occaſion. to laugh, as if the old woman were grown 
a child again, to aſk fo great aſumm for ſuch inconfiderable 
Books :. Which ſhe perceiving, went away and burnt three of 
them 3 and coming again to make him a ſecond proffer of the fix 
remaining,demanded the ſame price ſhe had afk'd for all the nine; 
and the King having laugh'd at her as before, and being confirm'd 
in his conceit of her being diftradted, ſhe burnt three more of 
them ; but returning the third time, and aſking of him the firſt 
mention'd fumin for the three that were left, Tarquin aſtoniſh'd 
at that perſeverance, conſulted the Augurs what he ſhould doz 
whereto their Anſwer was, that, in all liklthood, they were 
ſome Cotnſells ſent by the Gods to the City of Rowe for the well- 
fare of it, which he ſhould not any longer refuſe. Accordingly 
he order d her to have what ſhe demanded; and having advis'd 
him to be very careful in the keeping of thoſe Books,ſhe vaniſh'd, 
and was never after ſeen either in that King's Court,or any where 
elſe, which much heightned the opinion already conceiv'd of 
her Divinity. Tarqzir recommended theſe Books to the keeping 
of two perſons of good repute, which number was afterwards 
mutiply'd to ten, elected one half out of the people, *the other 
out of the Senate : And afterwards it came to fifteen, and ſo in- 
creas'd till it role to fixty, but (till kept the name of the 9#in- 
decim viri, which receiv'd their period with all the other hea- 
theniſh ceremonies in the time of Theodoſius, Only thoſe per- 
ſons were permitted to read the Books of the Sibyls, and their 


ſuperſtition came to ſuch a pitch, that there was not any thing ſo 
holy 
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holy and ſacred in Rozze, as thoſe Books; infomuch that when 
any thing occurr'd, wherein the Roman State'was highly con- 
cern'd, as the Peſtilence , civil War, or when their forreign 
Wars were not carry'd'on with the ſucceſs they had promis'd 


themſelves'; their recourſe was to thoſe books of the Sibylls, 


whence. they pump'd out the remedies and advices which they 
had to give the Senate: and People. This was obſerv'd till the 
time ofthe Social War, when, Cains Norbanw#s and Publins $cj- 
pio being Confuls,: the Capitol was- burnt, and with it all the 


ſacred things, 'and. among them the: Books of the Sibylls. Bur 


ſagn.after the reparation of the Capitol, Scribwnins Curio and 
Cnens,0Favins being Conſuls, there came out an Edid& trom the 
Senate, that three Deputies ſhould go, as they did,' to Frythre, 
and other Citties of. Ttaly, Greece, and "Aſia, whence. they 
brought to Kozre about a thouſand Verlſes written by divers per- 


ſons, with the names of the Sibylls to whom they were attribu- . 


ted. . And. it is from the ignorance of ſo many hands, as had 
been employ'd in the writing of thoſe Verſes, that the many 
faults found therein ceedull: as being ſuch as oblig'd 77ber, 
to correct thoſe errours, and diſtinguiſh the ſaippoſititious' verſes 
from the true ones, to order that every one ſhould bring in to the 
Prztor,of Rome whatever he had of them, with a prohibition 
that any ſhould retain Copies thereof ſave only: the @#indecine 
virz,, whole Office and Name receiv'd its period at'the laſt con- 
Hagration of the Sibylline Books made by the command of $t:1;- 
co, Father-in-law. to the Emperor Homorins, thinking by' that 
means to raile a {edition againſt his Son-in-law, and ſoto transfer 
the Empire to his own Son Excherio. | | 
And this is all we have of certainty concerning the Hiſtory of 
the Sibylls, who may be probably conjectur'd to have prophe- 
cy dby a certain Enthuſiaſm and divine'inſpiration, which was 
granted them according to the acknowledgment of the Fathers, 
as a reward of their Virginity ; it being not imaginable,that the 
many noble things they have foretold,evento the higheſt myſte- 
ries of our. Salvation, ſhould proceed from the evil Spirit, much 
leſs from the motion of Nature, the ſtrength whereof is not able 
to come up to Prediction. | | 
The Second ſaid, That the vain defire,which men of all times 
have been inclin'd to, of knowing things to come, having put 
them upon an unprofitable conſultation of Heaven, Earth, and 
Waters , to find out whatever might bring them any, tidings 
thereof, they have not let ſlip any occafion which they conceiv d 
might inform them 3 their ſuperſtition being cometo that height 
as to draw conſequences and preſages' from all things,” and ob- 
lige them ro ſearch into the very entrails of 'Beaſts, and the ſe- 
pulchres of the Dead : Nay, what is'yet more, it they have 
deriv'd a certain divination from the-very'chirping” of Birds, 
whence their Augurs receiv'd their name, 1t is not to be won- 
dred, they ſhould give credit to. the Diſcourſes ahd Songs of 
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oung Maids and Women. For, among thoſe who were called 
Sybills, there were ſome married, eſpecially ſhe who writ the 
firſt book of the Oracles attributed to them 5 which Sibyll ſays 
ſhe had been in Noah's Ark, with her Husband, her Father-in- 
law, her Mother-in law, her Brothers-m-law, and her Siſters- 
in law, who conſequently had not the gift of Prophecy be- 
ſtow'd on them, upon the account of their Virginity : And 
though, according to the teſtimony of Exſebizs, and moſt of the 
other Eccleſiaſtical Authors, there was not any Sibyll more an- 
cient then Moſes 3 yet does the Sibyll before-mentioned foretel! 
the coming of Moſes, and the Deluge, at which by that means 
ſhe could not have been preſent 3 for things preſent are never 
fore-told. But what brings the credit of their Works into grea- 
ter ſuſpicion, is, that thoſe Verſes do themſelves diſcover, thar 
they were written fifteen hundred years after the beginning of 
the Grecian Empire, and conſequently, whatever they tell us of 
Moſes, the raign of Solomon, andthe Empire of the Lacedemo- 
7ians, all which preceded that time, are Hiſtories, which they 
obtrude upon woe Prophecyes. And all the Myſteries of our 
Salvation contain'd inthe Sibylline Verſes, are, in all probabili- 
ty of the ſame Nature. And, in the fifth Book of the Sibylline 
Writings, the Sibyll ſays, that ſhe had ſeen the ſecond confla- 
gration of the Veſtal's Temple 3 which, according 'to Exſebzws, 
happen'd in the year of our Lord CXCIX. under the Emperour 
Commodas, And then it was indeed, that thoſe Verſes firft ap- 
pear'd inthe World, nor were they ſeen before, nor cited by 
any one, . and the Prophecies contain'd in them, have not oughr 
to ſay of what ſhould come to paſs after that time, inaſmuch as 
they could not have done it with any certainty. As to her fay- 
ing, That there ſhould be three Emperours after Adrian, to wit, 
the two Aztoninw's, Pins, and the Philoſopher, and the Empe- 
ror Commodas, and then the times ſhould end , being found 
falſe in reſpeCt of what was to happen afterwards, as being things 
abſolute befides her knowledg, it was not to be imagin'd, ſhe 
{hould fet down the names of the Emperors, or given the firſt 
Letters thereof, as ſhe had done thoſe of the fifteen, who pre- 
ceded, of whoſe Hiſtory ſhe gives as particular an account as 
thoſe Authors who ſpeak affirmatively thereof, and with all cir- 
cumſtances after their death. Add to this, the erroneous opi- 
nions of ſome Chriſtians of that time, which are inſerted 1nto 
their Works ; as for inſtance, that the damned ſhould be de- 
liver'd After certain Ages3 and that Nero ſhould remain con- 
ceal d to be Antichriſt in the laſt times. Beſides, the too exadt 
obſervance of order inthoſe Writings, is an argument that they 
were not the productions of perſons ſubject to Fanaticiſm, ſuch 
as ſome would have the Sibyllsto be, who writ upen the leaves? 
of Trees, the Verſes which their Enthuſiaſm diftated to them. 
And to conclude, there is no probability, that the Prophet E- 
Jay, who hath ſpoken more clearly of the- Incarnation than 
; 4 any 
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any other, ſhould think it enough to ſay, 4 Virgin ſhould bring 
forth a Son; and that the Sibyll ſhould ſay, before the thing 
came to paſs, The Virgin Mary ſhall bring forth # Son named Jeſus 
in Bethleem : there 1s no probability, I ſay, that God ſhould be- 
ſtow greater 1]luminations on thoſe Women, whom Antiquity 
ranked among the Prieſtefſes of Bacchus, than on the moſt 1n- 
{pir'd among his Prophets. Whence it is to be juſtly imagin'd, 
that ſome Chriſtians were the Authors of thoſe Verſes, who 

jouſly thought to make ſome advantages thereof againſt the 
Panes, who gave credit to other Writings which were theh in 
vogue and repute under that name : as there are ſomein our 
days who father on Noſiradamms ſuch things as he never thought 
of,and that after they are come to paſs; under pretence that there 
is ſome mention made thereofin that confuſion of matters.,where- 
of he treats. This will not be thought ſtrange by thoſe, who 
conſidering the multitude of accidents, which that Author hath 
ſhuffled into his Centuries, whereof the varieties are fo great, 
that it is no hard matter to find therein moſt occurrences of hu- 
mane litez as we fee that in ſyllables diverſly tranſpos'd and put 
together, all things inthe world may be found. 

The Third ſaid, That the Ancients are not be thought fo cre- 
dulous, as to attribute ſuch authority to the Sibylls, it there had 
not been ſome young Maids and Women, who had effeftually 
fore-roJd things tothem. True it is, chance may be fortunate 
in one or two caſes, as a blind Archer may caſyally hit the 
mark 5 but it 1s very unlikely, that one who cannot ſhoot at all, 


ſhould have the reputation of a good Archer all the workd over. 


And yet Authors are full inafſerting the authority, wherein the 
anſwers made by thoſe women were. Yirgil grounding his di- 
{courſe on that common perſwaſion ſays, 


Ultima Cumzi venit jam carminis £148 : 


And the Satyriſt confirms what he bad ſaid, with another verſe, 
to wit, 


Credite me vobis folium recitare Sibylle. 


And it was ordinary to inſcribe on Monuments the names of thoſe 
who were appointed for-the keeping of thoſe books of theSibylls 
and took care for the Sacrifices, which the Rowazs offered up, 
to appeaſe the wrath .of the Gods, according to the counſel], 
which, as occaſion requir'd, they took from their verſes. Nay, 
there was ſuch a ſtrict pf6hibition that any ſhould have them in 
their private Libraries, that one of thoſe who+were entruſted 
with the cuſtody of the Sibylline Books, named Marcxs Atilins, 
was ſownup in a bag, and caſt intothe Sea, for lending Petroni- 
#s Sabinus one of thoſe Books to be tranſcrib'd, or, as ſome: af- 
firm, only their ſimple Commentary, containing the ſecrets of 
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gine, that he might as well beſtow the Spirit of Prophecy, on 
thoſe Virgins at leaſt commonly accounted ſuch. And conſe- 
quently, what-is faid'to the-contrary, deſerving rather. to paſs 
for adulterate and ſuppoſititious, then that there ſhould be any 
queſtion made of what:divers of the holy Fathers have affirmed 
ofathem : the gift of Prophecy having been communicated allo. . 
to -Balaam, and God having miraculouſly opened the eyes, and 
unloos'dthe tongue of his Aſs. What. remains to this' day im- 
printed in the mindsof a great number of perſons, concerning 
Merlazina, and other Fairies, contributes ſomewhat to the proof 
of what hath been ſaid ; ſome illuſtrious Families deriving their 
origin:thence, For, as to the inſerting of ſome ſuppolſititious 
verſes into the body-of their Works, it ſhould be no more pre- 
judice to them, ' then it is to thoſe of the moſt excellent Authors, 
among which the ſpurious produftions of others are ſometimes 
ſhuffled in. ' Andiiff4t be true, that' Homer's Verſes 'were at firſt 
confuſedly pronbunced by him, and that it hath: been the em- 
ployment of othets , .to reduce them into that noble order, 
wherein.we read them, Why ſhould the ſame obſervance of or- 
der be'cenfur'd'in the diſpofal of the Sibylline Verſes? Plato, in 
his Theagrres, affirths,; That Socrates acknowledged” them to be 
_Prophereſſes ; and in his Phedox, the ſame Socrates ſhews, by 
their example, "That extravagance or diſtration of mind does 
many times bring great advantages to Mankind. Ariſtotle,in the 
firſtqueſtion of the: thirtieth 'Seftion of his Problezrs, attirms, 
That Women become Sibylls; when the brain is over-heatcd, 
not by fickneſs,” but through a natural diſtemper. And elfe- 
where he deftribesthe ſubterraneous Palice of a Sibyll, whom 
he affirms, -according to the common report of her, to haveliv'd 
along time,” and continn'd a'Virgin. Plutarch, in his Treatiſe, 
Why the Propheteſs Pythia renders not her Anſwers in verſe, af- 
firms, that, ' by a particular favour:of God, a Sibyll had ſpoken 
things during the ſpace of a thouſand 'years3 and elſewhere, that 
ſhe foretold the deſtruftion of ſeveral Cities that were afterwards 
{wallow'd up, the fire of Mont Gibel, and divers other things, 
 fetting down near the titme' when what ſhe had faid ſhould come 
to paſs.” Parfanias affirms; that the Sibyll Herophila, had cer- 
tainly foretold the' bringing up of Heſer at Sparta, and that it 
ſhould occafion the deſtruftionof Troy. . Juſtin, having related 
what account Plato made” of perſons Who foretold things to 
come; whohe ſays; deſerve'the'name of Divine, though they 
do not themſelves "comprehend 'the grear and certain things 
which they- predict, ſays, That that is ro' be: underſtood of the 
Sibylline Verſes : the Writers whereof, ſaid he, had not the 
ſame power as the Poets have,to wit; that of correCting ard 
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poliſhing their works 3 inaſmuch as the inſpiration ceaſing, they 
donot ſo much as remember what they had faid, though ſome 
have been of opinion, that the agitation of Mind, wherewith 
they bave prophesy'd, ſeem'd robe the Effect of the evil Spirit z 
producing, as a confirmation of this opinion, one of the Sibyls, 
who ſayes of her ſelf, that, for her enormous crimes, ſhe was con- 
demn'd to the fire. Yet allowing theſe Verſes to be ranked 
among the ſuppoſititious, there is ſtil] a greater probability incli- 
ning us to judge otherwile of them, when we conſider the good 


inſtructions given us,and the myſteries of our Salvation contain'd - 
therein; it being not the funQion of Devils and evil Spirits to 


encourage us to piety. But however it be, this isclearly evinc'd, 
that there have been Sibyls, and that they fore-told things to 
Come. | 
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CONFERENCE CCXV. 


Whether of two Bodies of different weight, the one 
deſcends faſter than the other, and why ? 


w 


F Natural Bodies, ſome move from the'Centre to the Cir- 
cumference, as Fire; others, from the Circumference to 

the Centre, as the Earth 3 ethers, are in the mean between both, 
as Air'and Water, the latter whereof inclines downwards, but 
both of them are principally deſign'dto fill the Facunz. Whence 
it comes, that the Air deſcends as much, nay, faſter tothe bot- 
tom of a Well when it is dry'd up, than the Water had done 
before ; which conſideration , hath given occaſion to ſome to 
attribute a mean, or circular Motion to thoſe two Elements, as 
they have done a dire& Motion to the two firſt. And whereas 
theſe two kinds of Local Motion, to wit, the dire and thecircu- 


lar, are the Principles of the Mechanicks, the moſt profitable ' 


parts of the Mathematicks, and that among the ſaid Motions, 
that which tends downwards, which proceeds from weight, is 
the moſt ordinary Agent, and ſuch as is the moſt commonly us d 
in Machins or Engins, where it is the moſt conſiderable, either 
for the aſliſtance it gives to fixt and ſetled inſtruments, or for the 
obſtruction it gives thoſe which are moveable 3 thence comes that 
famous diſpute there is, concerning the cauſes of Motion from 
above to beneath. Which fince it muſt needs proceed from 
one of theſe three, to wit, the weight of the Body deſcend- 
ing, and lightneſs of the mean through which the deſcent 
is made; or from the impulſion of the ſaid mean: Or, laſt- 
ly, from the attra&tion' made by the Centre; the Queſtion 
is, To which of thoſe three Cauſes that Motion is to be re- 


ferr'd 2 If it beattributed tothe weight , it will follow, _ 
the 
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the heavieſt Body ſhall deſcend ſooneſt; if to the impulſi- 
on, the celerity or ſlowneſs of the Agent ſhall accordingly 
. render that Motion ſwift or flow ; burt,ifonly the attraction made 
by the Centre be the Cauſe of it, the lefler weight ſhall deſcend 
as faſt, nay, faſter than the greater, upon the ſame account as 
- that the ſame piece of Loadſtone more eaſily draws a ſmall 
ncedlethan it does a great key. Nor can Experience always aſ- 
fiſt us in this caſe, in regard the different compoſure and form of 
heavy Bodies, as alfo the diverſity of the means, and the variety 
of the Agents, whereby they are thruſt forwards, will not per- 
mit us to make an allowable Compariſon between them. Thus 
a ball of Cork, which deſcended as faſt inthe Air as one of Lead, 
{hall not do thelike in the water, to the bottom whereof the 
Lead ſhall fall, but not the Cork. And again, the ſame Lead 
being put into the form of a Gondola, or other hollow velle], 
ſhall ſwim on the water, which it could not before : A Cloak, 
folded cloſe together into a bundle, ſhall have a ſpeedy deſcent 
in both Air and Water ; but let a Man faſten the ſame Cloak 
under the arm-pit, ſo as that it may ſpread into a circle, it ſhall 
ſo ſuſtain himthe Air, that he ſhall fall very gently, and receive 
no hurt by his fall. Hence it alſo comes that many Women have 
been ſav'd, when, falling into the Water, their Clothes were 
ſpread all abroad. The ſame thing may alſo be obſerv'd in thoſe 
frames beſet with Feathers, or cover'd with Paper, which Chil- 
dren call Kites, and ſuſtain in the Air, and ſuffer to be carryed 
away with the Wind, giving them ever and anon little checks 
or jerks by drawing the pack-threadto them whereby they are 
held, imitating in that actjon the beating of the wings in Birds. 
Ir. fine, the ditterent manner of giving the firſt ſhock to weighty 
Bodies , does accordingly diverſifie their Motion towards the 
Centre. For as the impulfion made downwards haſtens 1ts bent 
towards the Centre; ſo when it is forcd circularly, it 1s retard- 
ed. Whence it comes that aglaſs ſo caſt down that it hath cer- 
tain turns by the way, does ſometimes fall to the ground with- 
out breaking. But to ſpeak abſolutely, all conditions being ſup- 
pos'd equal, it ſhould ſeem that the more weighty a Body 1s, the 
ſooner it falls tro the Centre : And this is made good by daily 
Experiences, as may be ſeen in the weighing of Gold and S1]ver 
in the balance, which hath a ſpeedier and ſhorter caſt, when the 
piece is much weightier or lighter, than it hath when there 1s but 
half a grain difference between both the ſcales. 
The Second ſaid, That the Nature of weight or heavinefs 
was to be number'd among the occult things. AriSotle defines it 
to bea Quality inclining Bodies downwards and towards the 
Centre. Others would have it to be an Effect of denſity, which 
proceeds from the great quantity of Subſtance and Matter, com- 
prehendedand contracted in a ſmall room. There are yet others, 
who would bave it to be an impulſfion or faſtning of one Body up- 


on another, in order to Motion downwards : But, to come nearer 
the 


M 
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the buſineſs, it is only: the relation..or report there is between 
a Body and. its mean, and its compariſon with another Body. 
According; to . this account of it, the ſame piece of Gold is faid 
tobe light in reſpe& of one weight, and heavy in reſpect of an- 
other; Wood is heavy in the Air, and light in the Water 3, Tin 
is light in compariſon of Gold, though very weighty in reſpe& 
of Wood. Whence it follows,that weight hath only a reſpeCtive 
being, and ſuch as depends on ſome other thing, and not on it 
ſelf : The Cauſe of it therefore is not to be ſought in it ſelf, but 
elſe-where.;z as muſt be that of the recoiling of a Tennis-ball, 
which is not in the Ball, nor inthe armoft him that playes, nor 
yet in the walls of the Tennis-Court, but reſulting from all theſe 
three, together. And whereas Experience feems to decide the 
Queſtion propos'd, 'tis fit we ſhould refer our ſelves to it. Now 
it iscertain,; that of two Bodies of unequal weight, and of the 
ſame Figure and Matter, equally forc'd, or ſuffer'd to fall, the 
one will as ſoon come to its Centre as the other 3 as thoſe may ſee 
who ſhall let fall at the ſame time from the tropot a Tower, two 
leaden bullets, one of two pounds, and the other of a quarter 
of a pound, both which will come tothe ground at the ſame in- 


ftant; the reaſon whereof is, That the ſtronger impultionin 


the bullet of two pounds, meets with a ſtronger reſiſtance of the 
Air to break through as it falls, than that of quarter of a pound. 
Whence we are to make a diſtintion between the greater 1m- 
pulſion which the weightier Body makes upon another Body, 
and the celerity or flowneſs of the Motion wherewith it de- 
{cends ; a hundred weight being heavi-r on the ſhoulders of a 
Porter, than one pound, but not coming ſooner to the ground 
than it. In like manner, aſtone deſcending ſo much the more 
{wifrly the nearer it comes to its Centre, clearly ſhews, that it 
derives the force of its Motion from the Centre, as its principle; 
as we conclude, that the ſtrength of a bullet is ſpent, and the 
Motion of it grows fainter, the further it is at adiltance from 
the arm and gun from which it cane, and which we hold to have 
been the caufe and principle of it. 

'The Third fſaid;; That the. weightieſt Bodies make the more 
haſte to their Centre, the nearer. they, approach itz for their 
weight is increas'd by their approaching of it 3 gravity, in the 
ſcent of weighty Bodies, /increafing by the continuance of Mo- 
tion, quite contrary to violent Motion, which admits of remil- 
fion thereby 3 artifice, it ſeems in this point giving place to Na- 
ture, ſo as that the latter never grows weary, nay, 1s infallible 
in all her Motions, and that ſuch a propenſion of weight to the 
centre,is the only certain rule to draw direct lines to that centre 3 
and which is yet the more certain, the greater the weight is. And 
whereas the Mind of Man judges the better of things when they 
are oppos'd one tothe other, behold one of thole little Atomes 
which dance up and down in the beams of the Sun ſtriking in at 


a window, it is a Body ſuſtain'd inthe Air only by its ſmalnelſs, 
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and requires a long time to make an impreſſion in that part of the 
Air which is under it, which thing cannot be faid of' a Muſket- 
bullet : It is therefore deducible thence, that the heavieſt Bodies 
deſcend faſteſt to the Centre. 

The Fourth ſaid, That we are not to ſeek for any other reaſon 
for the ſpeedier deſcent of heavy Bodies, than there is inall the 
other Motions of Nature, which proceed from the inſtin& im- 
printed by her in all things, of loving their good , which is 
their reſt and natural place, which till they haveattain'd, they 
are. in perpetual diſquiet z and whereas the heavier a Body is, 
the more parts there are init, concern'd in the purſuance of that 
g00d, it is not to be wonder'd if it happens to them as to di- 
vers ſollicitors in the ſame cauſe, who preſs it more earneſt] 
than one alone would do. We may therefore ſay, that the ſame 
natural inſtinct that makes the Mulberry-tree expect till the cold 
weather be over before it buds ; and the Halcyons till the tem- 
peſts be paſt, before they build their neſts, and makes them to 
ſecure their young ones before the Rain, may much rather cauſe 
the moſt maſſe and weighty Bodies to make more haſte. For 
theſe, fore-ſeeing that the Centre is not able to lodge all the 
Bodies tending thereto, endeavour toget to it as ſoon as they 
can, adding to their haſte the nearer they approach it. But 
the moſt certain reaſon of this [peedier Motion, isthe general 
rule, that the more the Caule is increas'd, the more is the Effect 
augmented; whence it follows, that if weight be the Cauſe of 
Motion downwards, the greater the weight 1s, the more intenſe 
ought to be the Motion. 
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CONFERENCE -CCXVLI. 


Of the Silk-worm. 


"JF He uſe of Silk was brought over from the Eaſt-1ndies into 
Exrope above a thouſand years fince, and was particularly 
introduc'd into 7taly by two Religous Men, who brought thi- 
ther thegrain of it ſomewhat above three hundred years ſince : 
in which Country of 7taly , that commodity hath been much cul- 
tivated , and that upon ſeveral accounts 3 as, the precjouſneſ* 
of it, the ealje tranſportation from one place to another, by 
reaſon of its lightneſs : And, laſtly, for that it is one of the prin- 
cipal inſtruments of Luxury, which never wanted Partizans and 
Abettors in any Age, not to mention the great advantages and 
wealth attending the manufaCture of it. The Latine word Se- 
rica, 1s receiv'd from that of Seres, an Oriental people, who 
were more ſedulous in the cultivation of it than any other : and 
the fame thing hath happen'd to this, as to many other excellent 
Pro- 
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productions deriv'd from mean and deſpicable Principles. For 
the Animal, from whoſe labour we have the filk, is an Inſet, 
as are all thoſe which ſpin, to wit, the Spider and the Cater- 
pillar, and it differs in nothing from this latter, fave that the 
Caterpillar hath a little hairineſs, and the filk of the Silk-worm 
is ſtronger than the web of the Caterpillar, and of another co- 
lour, but as to figure and bulk there is little difference between 
them. Whereto may be added, that their production is much 
at one, as being as it were hatch'd of- certain eggs, .living on 
leaves, encloſing themſelves in certain webs, out of which the 

make their way, after they are become a kind of Butterflies, 
by a ſtravge Metamorpholis, which forces them- from one ex- 
tremity to another, that is, from the nature of Reptiles to that 
of Volatiles : which transformation is ſuch,as,were it not for the 


frequency of it, might be plac'd among the greateſt miracles of 


Nature, conſidering the great difference there is between thoſe 
two forms. And that mdeed is ſuch as hath given ſome oceafi- 
on to doubt, whether the Silkworm beccming a Butterfly did 
not change its Species, as it would be true, ,were it not that eve- 
ry thing produces its likez and the Silkworm deriving its birth 
from the iced of the Butterfly, it is an argument that both are 
of the ſame Species. - Thus much as to their progreſs. The 
Kingdom of Spain commonly furniſhes us with the beſt grain or 
ſee. of theſe worms, which arelike heads of pins, but black; 
or reſembling Rape-ſced ſomewhat flatted on both ſides : This 
grain, ſometime 1nthe Month of April,being put between two 
warm pillows, or exposd to the Sun, enclos'd in the linings of 
ones cloaths, or otherwiſe chated by a moderate heat, but with- 
out any moiſture, there are produc'd of it httle certain worms 
of the ſame colour,that 1s,black at their firſt coming forth, which 
by reaſon oftheir ſmalneſs, as reſembling the points of needles, 
paſs through certain liwle holes made in a paper, wherewith 
they are cover'd,” and faſ(ten themſelves on the Mulbery-leaves, 
which are alſo placed oa the ſaid paper full of little-holes, upon 
which leavesall the beſt grain being hatch'd, within five or {ix 
days.gocs creeping aftgr the firſt worm that gets out of her ſhell ; 
all that is hatch'd afterwards never coming to any good. 
Theſe worms are thence tranſported, with the leaves laid up- 
on littic boards or hurdles, into a temperate place, and diſpos'd 
in a lightſom and lpacious room, where they are entertain'd with 
freſh !1eaves twice a day, - among which thoſe of the white Mul- 
bery makes finer {ilk than thoſe of the black ; 'for waat whereof 
the leavesof the Roſe-buſh, Lettice, and ſome others may be 
uſed : but though the Worm wakes a ſhitt ro ſubfilt by that nou- 
riſhment, yet cither it will not ſpin at all, or the Silk will be 
like the web or clue wrought by the Caterpillars. Thus it 
feeds for the ſpace 6f forty. days, during which it becomes 
grey, and changes-.its, colour tour times,; not;:eating for ſome 
days before each chapge, - by reaſan-of the fulneſs it_ 15 then ſen- 
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fible of. | The Wormis ſubject ro certain diſeaſes ; and thoſe ob- 
lige ſuch as haye the care of them to remove / rhem out of one 
room into another, and that even when they are dying in 
great quantities; Pertume , Incenſe, Benjamin, Vinegar, and 
Wine = oi; vg comforting them 3 'as alſo the ſmell of 
broyVd Bacon. To prevent which Diſeaſes, and the aſſaults of 
Flies and Piſmires, who will make havock among them, they 
are very carefully to be kept clean, the boards on which the 
leaves lie to be rubb'd with wormwood , or ſprinkled . with 
Wine , which muſt be well dry'd up before they come near 
them, all moiſture being hurtful to them, as alfo falt, or the 
hands that have handled it. All harſh ſounds, as thoſe of the 
diſcharging of Muſkets, Bells, and Trumpets, deſtroys them 3 
nay, the ſtrong breaths of thoſe who come near them, eſpeci- 
ally (uch as have caten or handled Garlick or Onions, are very 
prejudicial to them. When their time of ſpinning draws nigh, 
which'is about ſix weeks after their being firſt alive, at which 
time they are about the bigneſs of a man's little finger, more 
tranſparent than they uſe to be, and the little ſnowt ſo lengthen'd 
as that it repreſents the form of a Noſe, the Animal by an ex- 
traordinary motion, expreſles the inconvenience it endures by 
reaſon of its burden : Then 1s it cleans'd oftner, and there is fo 
much the Jeſs given it to eat, and afterwards they ſet .on the 
boards ſome dry'd branches of Heath, Broom, or Vines, and 
aboveall of Birch, as being the moſt delicate and leaſt prick- 
ly, leaſt it ſhould prick the Worm, or entangle the Silk. 
Then you ſhall ſee them faſten their firſt threds, and caſting 
out of their mouths a kind of coarſe fleeve filk, and after- 
wards that which is finer and more perfect, in one continu'd 
thread, accompany d by a gum, which makes it ſtick one to 
another, fo that the worm does encompals it ſelf with that filk, 
which is commonly yellow, very ſeldom greeniſh or white, and 
being come to the end of the clue, hath only ſo much room as it 
takes up. Then, for the ſpace of fifteen days, it remains im- 
moveable, and 1s cover'd with a ſkin or film like that which co- 
vers the fruit of the Pine-trree, under iw ſhel}, and which ap- 
pears not till after that is broken. But theſe fifteen days being 
over (of which thoſe will abate ſome, who are deſirous to make 
advantage of the Silk, and trouble themſelves not what becomes 
of the grain) the Silkworm, though it ſeem'd to have been 
dead, 'breaksthrough its web; and comes out in the form of a 
white and horned Butterfly, bearing a certain image of the Re- 
ſurrectionz then coming together, the Male, which is ſmaller 
coupling with the Female that is bigger, the latter ſheds her feed 
upon a clean paper, ſpread under her for the reception of it. 
Theſeed being carefully put into a box is either kept for the 
next year, or fold/by the ounce 3; they commonly keep as much 
as comes trom 'a- hundred: Males , and ſo 'many Females ; the 
grain orſced whereof -before their 'copulation is barren. _ 
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it they be <Jefirous, to. get 111k out of it, which. is. the principal 
advantage, in.ordex to which the Worms axe kept, abqut,fifteen 
days after-they.are compleated, theſe webs, .axe ca} into Water, | 
ſomewhapbexter than. luke-warm, 'and. the, Women and Chul- . 
dren Employ'd about that, work, ſtir.ghe water. with ag handful 
of Birghz;ti]l they have faſtgy,d.op. ſeven,9r,cight = ot k, 
ww” done;; they _— itup; intoſkaings,, and that, is. the 
The Second ſaid, That it is 16beimagiadthe uſe gf Silk was 
abſolutely inknownto the Jes, eſpecially. when we, conligex, 
that in the works of that magnificent Temple; of Solomgp, where- 
in they ſpar'd not any thing of what they, thought moſt, precious, 
there isno mention made of Silk, inſtead whereof they made 
uſe of Goats-hair, and other precious Fleeces. But it was no 
ſtrangecommodity to the Greeks and Koxans 3 not to the for- 
mer, ſince that Paxiſatis, the Mother of Cyrus, was commonly 
wont to ſay, that Kings were always to be ſpoken to in ſulker 
words; nor yet to the latter, inaſmuch as they had ſome gar- 
ments all of Silk, which they call'd PYeS#es holoſericas, Which is 
the more creditable, in regard that the Inhabitants of Chia who. 
madeule of it above'a thouſand years before us, have.very anci- 
ent Books, whereof the paper is made of Silk. In the interim, 
through the revglytian of times, which makes that unknown in = 
one age, which was familiar in another,it hath happen'd,thatPliny, 
never haying ſeen any,rclates ſtrange ſtorigs of it,calling the Silk- 
worm 4 Fly , though it be not transform'd, into a Fly, as was 
faid before, till after it bath finiſh'd its working of Silk. He fur- 
ther affirms, that: this worm makes its neſt 1n dirt, or clay, and 
that fo hard, that; inſtruments of iron cannot. penetrate 1t 3, that 
inthe ſaid neſt it makes more wax, then Bees do, and leavs in 
ita Worm, bigger than the other Flyes. Afterwards :nat be- 
iop fatisf'd with himſelf, he brings ina diſcourſe, which ſhews 
indeed that he had heard ſome talk of our $ilk-worm, but that 
he had never ſeen any, nor met with any gertain account there- 
of, when he ſays, That Silk came fram a Worm that had: two 
harns; which worm brings farzh certain, Caterpillars, which en- 
gender that which js call'd Bowþglins, out .gf which comes the 
Worm, which. produces that, which makes the Silk, -and all 
theſe productions, ,and the making of the. $i]k perform'd in fix 
Months*-the laſt-Worms, faith he, making a. web of.filk like. 
that of: a Spider, -apd that the firſt who ever, found ont the in- 
vention of unweaviog and unrayelling that web, that ſo ſome uſe 
might'be made of -the Silk, was. PTamphila, the Daughter of La- 
tona, of the land. Coos... In fine, ito make the ſtgry yet more fa- 
bulous, he ſays, that in the Ifland of Laxgo, the Silkworms are 
engendred of the Flowers, which-the Ram caules to fall from 
Turpentine-trees, Aſhes , Oaks,. and Cypreſs Trees , enliven'd 
by the vapours which exhale out of the capths being ar firlt little 


naked Butterflies, which afterwards get a hittle bairine(s, to le- 
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ſecure them from the cold, and their feet are fo rough that 
they faſten on all the Cotten they meet upon the leaves of Trees, 
dil oaks their (ilk of it; then they break it with their feet; 
card it with their claws, and having reduc'd it to filk, hang it up 
between the boughs'of Trees, where they comb it, to make it 
the finer, -and that done, they wind themſelves within it, as 
within a botom of filkz and thenare they diſpos'd into earthen 
pots to be kept warm, and are nouriſh'd with noiſe, till they are 
renew'd again, and re-aſſume their wings, as they were before 
they had done their work. So pitiful a thing is a deviation from 
Truth, andſo hardis it for a man to meet with her, when he is 
once got out of her own path. 
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CONFERENCE CCXVIL 
Why Ice being harder than Water is yet lighter. 


N this Queſtion ,' there are ſeveral others comprehended 
the firſt, Why Iceis harder than Water ; the ſecond, Why 

it is Iighter, inaſmuch as lightneſs is an inſeparable accident of 
ſoftneſs, as this latter js an inſeparable accident of lightneſs. On 
the contrary, denſity, hardneſs, and compaction is a fign, or 
rather a cauſe of weightineſs, as it 1s obſervable in Meal, Aſhes, 
and other Bodics of the like Nature, which weigh heavier, 
when they are cloſe thruſt together in the Buſhel. Nay further, 
this Queſtion comprehends n it felf the Efficient Caufes of Ice, 
which 1s the coldneſs of the Earth, the Water, or the Arr. It 
1s nqt the firſt, becauſe, if it were, Rivers and Lakes would 
be frozenat the botom, which, on the contrary, is moſt tem- 
perate, and ſerves for a retreat to the Fiſh, while the ſurface of 
the Water is frozen uþ, which freezing if it be ſo violent as to 
reach the Center,it is communicated by degrees from the ſurface. 
Now that Rivers begin to freez on the fides,does proceed hence, 
that the Water there moves more ſlowly; the channe), or cur- 
rent of the Water, which is rougher in the midſt, being inter- 
rupted by the inequality of its courte. For motion prevents 
congelation ; not upon the account that it' warms, inaſmuch as 
that effect happens not to it,” otherwiſe then by the collifion of 
two or more ſolid bodies, but becauſe there js no change made, 
. but upon ſome folid foundation, which cannot be imagin'd in 
Water, as longsas it is in motion. Nor is the Water congeal'd 
by that Cold, which is Nature to itſelf; for that which is in 
Caves and places under ground. where it continues in its- own 
nature, 1s not frozen. Nor yet that which lies expos'd to the 
Influence of a cold' air, efpecrally when it may eafily infinuare 
it ſelf into it. Whence it comes; that to cauſe water- to freeze 
In 
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in a ſhort time, - it muſt be warm'd before it be expos'd to the 
Air, which, finding its pores open by the heat, ſo much the 
more ſpeedily iofinuates it ſelf into it. For as to what is main- 
tain'd by fome Phyficians, to wit, that the Airis hot and moiſt, 
ſeems to have been advanc'd by them, rather to make a corre- 
ſpondence of the four poſſible combinations of qualities -to ſo, 
many Elements, than for any convictive reaſon ; ſince the Air 
15 nevet hot if it-be not warm'd by ſome other heat then it hath 
in it ſelf, ſach as is that of Fire or the Sun-beams, and theſe too 
mult be reflected by the Earth. Onthe contrary, when it con- 
tinues tits OWN nature, as it does inthe night-time, during the 
abſence of the Sun, it 1s actually cold : nay, evenin the greateſt 
heats of Summer, it keeps its coolneſs, provided there be no ap- 
plication madeto a hot bode, as may' be ſeen in our Ladie's 
Fanns, who forcing away the Air from their hot faces, are re- 
freſh'd by irs coolneſs, which then cannot proceed from any. 
other principle than the proper nature of Air, inaſmuch as mo- 


tion would be more likely to imprint heat on them, then cold. 


And this is further confirm'd by the Air we breathe, the reci- 
procation whereof cools our Lungs, whereas it ſhould warm 
them, ifit were hot,as the Peripateticks would have it. It happens 
theretore that the Air.for that reaſon call'd by ſome Philoſophers 
primnm frigidum, the firſt cold, infinuating it ſelf into the Wa- 
ter, produces therein the eftett which Ariſtotle attributes to it, 
to wit, that of congregating all things as well of the ſame as of 
ſeveral kinds. And whereas our common water, what fimplici- 
ty ſoever there may bein it, conſiſts of all the Elements, eſpe- 
cially Earth and Air, the Air joyning it felf to what it meets 
withabof its own Nature.does in the firſt place render that cold 
and being by that means united to the other parts, vis. to the 
Earth unperceivably intermixt with the Water, and to the Wa- 
rcr itle}f,contracts and compreſſes them ſo as that theytake up leſs 
pace then they did before ; as may be ſeen in a Bottle fill'd with 
water, and frozen up, which though it had been full, is never- 
theleſs found to contain air inits upper part. And yet this com- 
prefiion cannot be fo well made, bur that: there remain ſeveral 
particlesof Air enclos'd in the Spaces of the” Ice, which, were 
it nor for that air, would be vacuous 3 and this, by reaſon the ' 
ſurface, as was faid before, freezingup fitſt, it from thence- 
forward hinders from making their way ovt, thoſe parts of air,. 
whicheither were got in before, or caus'd by the avoiding of 
vacuity, when the Center and other patts of the Water are 
fore'd by the Cold totake up-lef6 place then they did before. We 
conclude therefore, and fay, that though: the Ice be'denſe and 
hard,by reaſon of that compreſſion of all its patts, yet is lighter 
thanWater, becauſe theres air enclos'd within it, which can- 
not return to its ſphere, as that does which gets into the Water, 
which by reaſfon'of its liquidity'makes way'tor it. So 'that it 1s 
no more to be wondredat, why Ice is lighter than Water, _ 
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that cork, being harder, is lighter than the ſame water. Other- 
wiſe, had the Ice no Air inclos'd within it, as it happens to that 
engendred in Mines, which in proceſs of time comes to be Cry- 
ſtall, it would fall tothe bottom of the water as the other does. 
The ſame thing may be inſtanc'd in porous wood , which ſwims 
upon the .water 3 whereas Ebony, by reaſon of its ſolidity and 
want of pores, will ſink. 

The Second ſaid, That whether- the Air be granted to be 
light, or not, or that it paſs only for a body leſs weighty than 
the water, as this latter is leſs heayy than the earth, certain itis, 
that the intermixt Air, not that comprehended within the con- 
cavities, but that diffus'd through the leaſt parts of the Ice, is 
that which makes it lighter ; inaſmuch as it augments its ſinnuoſi- 
ties, as may be obſerv'd in a bottle filld with water , which 
breaks when the water is congea]'d, in regard that being con- 
' verted into Ice, the bottle cannot contain it. So that, as Snow is 
lighter than Hail, ſo this latter 1s lighter than Ice 3 and this 
laſt is lighter than water, in regard it contains leſs matter in an 
equal ſpace : Accordingly, it is the Air that freezes the water, yet 
dovgit not follow thence, that it ſhould be the promnm frigidum ; 
as the Iron which is red hot burnes more vehemently than the 
elementary fire, yet isnot that red hot Iron the primum calidun: s 
that diſtinction proceeding from the difference of matter, which 
as it muſt be the more compad in order to a-greater burning z 
ſo the cold, for its better infinuation into all the parts of the water, 
requires the conveyance of the Air. Asto the-lightnels of Ice, 
itſeems to be the more ſtrange upon this conſideration, that Phy- 
ſicians explicate lightneſs by heat, as they do heavineſs by cold. 
But the fiery vapors which are jn the water, as may be ſaid of that 
which hath been warm'd, contribute very much to that lightneſs, 
it being not incompatible that theſe contrary qualities ſhould be 
lodg'd inthe ſame Subject, conſidering the inequality of the one 
in reſpect of the other; and it 1s not to be thought a thing more 
ſtrange, that there ſhould be potentially hot Exhalations in the 
water,than that the Nz/e ſhould abound in Nitre,which is of an ig- 
neous nature. Now from what matter ſoever the cold proceeds, tis 
evident by its ation. that It 1s not a privation of heat, as ſome 
Philoſophers would have maintain'd ; fince that which is not, . as 
privation, cannot have any effect. But thoſe who have referr'd 
freezing as well as thawing to the Conſtellations, ſeem to have 
come near the mark, in as much as thoſe making certain impreſfi- 
ons in the Air, which ſerves for a mean, to unite the Influences of 
the celeſtial bodies to. the inferior', diverily affet them, one 
while contraCting, another, dilating them, according to the di- 
verſity of matter ; there being ſome not ſuſceptible of congelati- 
on, as the Spirit of Wine and Quinteflences, either upon the ac- 
count of their heat or-ſimplicity. | 

The Third faid, That it the; firſt qualities of cold and heat 


were the Cauſes of freezing and thawing , they+- would always 
happen 
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happen accordingly ; the former, when it is moſt cold ; 'and the 
other, when the cold diminiſhes. Now many times wefind the 
contrary, there being ſome dayes without any froſt, on which 
thaws,we are more ſenſible of cold;and ſometimes we perceive it 
yet without any perceivable remiſſion of the cold. Whence 
we may: well take occaſion to attribute both to the Influences, 
which, coming to meet with, and poſſibly to'ittroduce alſo in- 
ro thewater the conditions requiſite, ſuch as is-cold in reſpe@ of 
ice, do infinuate themſelves into the water. And whereas there is 
In theſe Influences fomewhat of i celeſtial nature, and that they 
are rather ſpiritual than material Quinteſlences,. the ſame thing 
happens to them as to Spirits, which make thoſe Bodies which 


they animate , lighter, than they would be-if they were in- 


animate.  / 


CONFERENCE CCXVIIL. 


Of Masks, and whether it be lawful for any to 
| diſgniſe themſelves. | - | 


; 6 Ro the wearing of Maſks, and other ways for people to 


diſpuire themſelves,is of great Antiquity, is' apparent by 
the prohibition which'God made to'this own people;that the man 
ſhould-not'put on the habit of the- woman, which is a diſguiſe 
commonly made with -the Maſk, if regard"that' otherwiſe the 
hair-and beard of 'the man would diſcover his' Sex. So that the 
Queſtion ſeems to' be: already decided, and thatit follows from 


this: prohibition, that Maſks arenot to be allowed. But how- 
-ever, 'we-may enquire, What repute'they were in among other 


Nations. ' 'And we find , that they were frequently us'd among 
the Romans, ' who , about rhe beginning of the Spring, cele- 


brated a Feaſt in Honor of the Mother of the gods; in the pomp 


of which ſolemnity, it' was lawful for any one to maſk and'di{- 
guiſe himſelf, and to repreſent what perſon or part he pleas'd, 
which was done bluntly enough, as the French Comedians were 
heretofore content to have only a certain powder or meal caſt 
over their faces, as they ſtill have in the Farce. - Toſhew the 


viciouſneſs of that poſture, we need only urge the indecency of 


it, and alledge that the uſe of it ought not to be allow'd,' in re- 
gard that all Difſimulation and Hypocriſie 'is agreat fin in the 


fight of God and men : Now the Maſk is fo hypocritical, that the 
very word it ſelf is commonly taken for Hypocrifie; Thence 


it comes that Seneca, defining the maſked or hypoeritical perſon, 
pives' him this Character , Cum pre ſe fert aliquis quod: non ef, 
When any one would ſeem, or appear to be 'what he is not” *Be- 
fides, if Painting be forbidden, and be accounted a capricious 
tumour ſo prejudicial to decency ar” that there 

is 
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.isno Maid nor Woman, but thinks it an injury to be reproach'd 
with painting her ſelf, what opinion ought we to concetve: of 
thoſe who diſguiſe themſelves? For it 1s4magin'd done out of 

\no-other end than to cloak their lewd ations, who make uſe of 
it 3 as we frequently find in the-informations for Murthers and Fe- 
lonies., that they ate committed by \diſguis'd perſons, who 
thereby would prevent the diſcovery of their crimes. Let there- 
fore the uſe of the Maſk be utterly diſcarded, as a thing which js 
contrary to that; uprightneſs of. diſpoſition, the ſigns whereof 
are. modeſty and ſhamefaſtneſs; and by a prevention of bluſhing, 
uſbers in impudence, abufiveneſs, and a contempt and fallifica- 
tion of God's Image imprinted onthe face of:man. 

..-} TheSecond faid; That in times of War;the Horſemen, who are 
commanded out againſt the Enemy,having cloſe head-pieces over 
their faces, ſeem to be ſo maſ{k'd and diſguis'd that they are not to 
be known ; not ſo much to prevent their being wounded in the 
face, as toeludetheir Enemies; ;ſo-as that they may not diſcover 
the Commanders and perſons of quality , upon whoſe ſafety the 
gaining or loſs of a battel depends. And this Diflimulation hath 
ſometimes been praGtis'd with'great advantage, when ſomepri- 
vate Souldier hath put-on the armour, and rid the horſe of the 
General of the Army , ſo to draw the Enemies Forces from that 
fide; while 'they;-unexpeRedlycharge kim on the other, And 
whereas he isccammonly the Maſter of, has; deſires,” who can diſ- 
coves; [the connels of his Enemy, and\thoſe cannot be known 
otherwiſe than by Spies, -who: would never be admitted eiches 
into-Gities 'or the! Enemy:s Ganjp, If they did not in their habit 
and: demeanqurinitate him: what Queſtion is to: be-made, bur 
that it-js Jamfiihto phe on diſguiles upor fuch a defign,, to get the 
more certain intelligence 2 'T'o-divert from-Military Afﬀairs to 
Merchandize,it js-the {afeſt way for bim who would travel todiſ- 
{emble bis condition; and-whereas Poverty isthat which is leaſt 
of any expos'd to dangers,unleſs a man will follow the example of 
Uliſes, who: counteriened himſelt a Beggar or Pedlar, of which 
profefiion; all are not equally:;rapable, it:will not miſbeſeem a 

reat Lord: to: de:nean himſelf as an ordinary Gentleman, and 
lometimes. to-ayo'd {yrprizes-, to a&.the part of his Servant, 
while the Servant acts that of a Prince. Let us divert thence, and 
make qur appearance before the Courts of Juſtice; and we ſhall 

Ttherefind, that Attorneys and Lawyers,when they ſpeak,are ever 
matk'd:& difguis'd inlaying open the Cauſes of their Clients,who 
0j}:their; fide are alſo apt enough to diflemble & conceal whatever 
they:tbink might prejudicethem. $0 that the Painters bad much 
more'teaſon:to repreſent the Lawyers, Attorneys, and their Clij- 
ents,-witha veil over theit Eyes, then Juſtice ; fnce that among 
them, he.chath-the. reputation, of. the + brayeſt man, who isthe 

greateſt Orator, and hath the beſt Lungs 3 and according to thepr 

laying, who/haye belt defin'd. the Art of Oratory ; It isthe Art 
of perſwading people to what they. pleaſe, by making great things 
* little, 
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little, andlittle things grear, which, in other Language, is for 
a man to difguite all things, and himſelf into the bargain, inaſ- 
much as he ſeems to believe the contrary to what he ſayes and 
knows, and that among the rules of Oratory , this is one, that 
the Orator is to perſonate even to his voice and geſture, and ac- 
commodate himſ{clf to what he ſayes, which is properly to maſk 
himſelf, and that not only the face, but alſo the feet, the hands, 
the tongue, and all thoſe parts of the body which are employ'd 
in pronunciation,elocution, and the geſtures ſuitable to the thing 
treatedof. Nor is it to beexpected that Divines and Phyficians 
are abſolutely exempted from theſe kinds of ditguiles, fince that, 
the better to infinuate into the afteCtions of their Penitents and 
Patients, which is the way to gain their hearts,and by that means 
to Convert and Cure them, they ought to be very complaiſant - 
towards them, comply with their infirmities, and accommodate 
themſelves to their humors1n all things indifferent, that they, 
on the other ſide,may ſubmit to their _ in thoſe things which 
are neceſlary. And not to deſcend to particular Inſtances which 
might be made in all other Profeſſions, this will be the reſult, that 
thoſe who will find fault with Maſks and Diſguiſes, muſt, with 
the fame breath, caſt an aſperſion on all humane ſociety , which, 
as Axguſtus (aid at his departure out of this world, is nothing but 
a Comedy, wherein every one acts his part under a diſguiſe. The 
ſame thing was ſaid by one of the Satyriſts, but much more plea- 
fantly ; for being, as we ſay here, upon the Save-all, that is, rea- 
dy to give up the laſt gaſp, he cry'd out to his friend, Draw xp the 
Curtain, the Play is done. For the greateſt part of our Comple- 
ments being only fo many fictions and flatteries, Traffick and ne- 
gotiations being ſo many diſguiſes, and humane life conſiſting 
in thoſe ations, the. conſequence 1s, that all the world is under 
a Maſk, and that'the leſs dangerous, ſince there are ſome make 
it their Profeſſion to be maſk'd, as doalſo Ambaſladors and other 
perſons of quality in ſome places of Ttaly when they havea delire 
not tobe known. And as to what hath been ſaid againſt Paint- 
Ing, # ſeems to bea little too ſevere to blame that pardonable 
curiolity, which the women are only guilty of, to preſerve and 
heighten their greateſt Treaſure, thatis, their Beauty, upon the 
account whereof they are principally recommendable to men; 
who, were it not for that, would be apt to fſleight them 
much more than now they do. For what do the poor women 
do more in that than is daily done in Medicine, whereof one part 
treats of Coſmeticks, that is, of Painting , and is brought infor 
the reparation of the defects and deformities of Nature. 

The Third ſaid , That the Maſk or Vizzard, by the Latines 
called Perſona, either upon this conſideration that it changes the 
condition of the perſon, caufing him to betaken for jome other 3 

or haply 4per-ſonando, by reaſon of the new ſound he gives the 

words pronounc'd through the Vizzard. This invention of 

Vizzards, as alſo that of ſpeaking I before Playes, 
Err 2 
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is by ſome attributed to one Theſpis, an Athenian Poet, of whom 
It is ſaid, | 


_ Et plarſtris vexiſſe poemita Theſpis 
Dug canerent agerentq; perunti fercibus ora. 


By. others, to #ſchylus the Tragidian, 


Poſt hunc perſone palleq; repertor honeſt e 
Aſchylus,-------- - | 
At firſt they painted'with divers colours the faces of thoſe Come- 
dians, who were carryd about the ſtreets in Chartots 3 but that 
humour not taking fo well , becauſe the ſame Actor by thar 
means found it very troublſome to aft ſeveral parts, they found 
out the convenience. of Maſks and Vizards, made as near as 
they could like thoſe whom they were to repreſent, till ſuch time 
as the Macedonians became formidable in Greece. For theſe meet- 
ing with ſome perfons'in Vizards who reſembled them , the 
Actors were ſomewhat 'at.'a loſs how 'they ſhould handſomely 
come off: whereupon the bufinefs being taken into deliberation, 
it was refoly'd,that thoſe made thence forward ſhould be for the 
repreſentation of extravagant or ridiculous perſons, or ſuch as 
might frighreo the SpeQtators; ſuch as were thoſe which the 
Greeks called: Mormolycea, bug-bears, and Oxyoderntas, and the 
Latines, Larvas, ( wherewith the Mothers threatned their little 
Children) Gum7a5,  Eamrias, Sillos, &c. Theſe laſt repreſented 
the countetiances of ridiculous and'abhominable women, 
=== Of p7 perſone pallentis hiatun 
 Tngremio matris formidat ruſticus infans. 


She was'alſo------ --- Mageno mandncnus hiata. 


They were at firſt made'of the leavs of the Fig-tree, therfof a 
certain herb that hadTarge leavs, and, from its being us'd upon 
that occaſion , called' perſonata. Aﬀterwards the ſaid Vizards 
were made of the bark of Trees 3; whence came this expreflion. 


Oragq: corticibus ſumunt horrenda'cavatis. 


And at laſt they came to be of wood, whence this other, 


- 


Ut tragicns cantor, tier tegit ora eavato. 


Whence' it -may be inferr'd, that the defign of uling Maſks and 
Vizards npon the Stage, where'it is moſt us'd, 1s in order to imt- 
tation, and to heighten the confidence of the Attors, who by that 


means are not known.” And the convenience-and decency of 
| that 
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that cuſtom 1s ſuch, that one of the greateſt reproaches lying on 
the memory of Nero, is, that having brought ſome perſons nobly 
deſcended upon the Stage for to be Aftors; he caus'd them to put 
off their Vizards while they play'd on the Flute, and forbad the 
Comedians to appear vizarded upon the.Stage. To this may be 
added, that, according to the Counſel of the Holy Fathers, wo- 
men and young maids, when they walk abroad, nay, when they 
go to Church, ought to be not only maſk'd, bur alſo veil'd, ro 
prevent the temptations which the tull ſight of them might cautc 
In men, and the deſtraction of their own and the others devotion. 
Now the female ſex making u p above one half of the world, we 
cannot,upon any rational grounds univerſally find fault with that 
thing or cuſtom, the uſe whereof 1s allow'd to the greater part. 
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CONFERENCE CCRXIX. 


Of Fables and Fictions, and whether their conve- 
nences or inconviences be greater £ 


'# 5 all. the flowers of Rhetorick, lying is one Bf the wort, 
and withal ſo much the more pernicious, the more full it 
1s of artifice. For it the ſaying of Ariſtotle be true, That the 1y- 
ar always deſcrves to be blamed, there 1s a certain refemblance 
between him who ſigaply tells a lie, and him who ſimply takes 
away another man's life by poyſon ; inaſmuch as the latter infeds 
the Heart, and the former viciates and corrupts the ſource of our 
Ratiocination ; the end whereof is only to come to the know- 
ledge of Truth. * As therefore the poyſoning of a man isalways 
a heinous and puniſbable crime z but that Steward who ſhould 
poyſon his Maſter, when he gave ſomewhat to eat or drink, when 
the other pretended to be exteamly hungry or dry, would be 
the greateſt villany in the world, and deſerve a far greater pun- 
iſhment : So he who ſimply tells alie is not ſo much to be blamed, 
as he who covers and diſguiſes his lie under the appearance of 
ſome probable hiſtory, which is clearly receiv'd by our under- 
{tanding ; and this thus drawn in by the liklyhood of the relatt- 
on, grows leſs diſtruſtful of it, than of the other kinds of fallhood, 
which are deliver'd without any artifice. So that lying, and 
conſequently Fables, and all the ſpecies thereof; have the fame 
proportion to our Underſtanding, as Monſters have to Nature; 
our Underſtanding cannot endure them, whereas Truth is 1ts 
ſuſtenance. Thence it comes that thofe Fables which are deſti- 
tute of the ornament of Truth, which is probability, are .not 


| heard with any patience,ſuch as are old Wives Tales,and the like 


abſurd relations, which are fo ridiculous, that only the 1gno- 
rance of Children is capable of entertaining them with any plea- 


fure ; but with ſo much the greater danger to themſelves, 1n by: 
7 gar 
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| gar that thoſe tender Tables receiving the impreſſion of ſome 


alſe perſwaſion, will nor afterwards fo eafily part with it 3 nay 
on the contrary, it commonly continues there to the end, at leaſt 


 ſomepart of it, asif Time were not able ſo fully to eat it our, 


but there may be ſeen ſome lines of the firſt draught. Whence 


it comes that ſome eminent perſons do account it a great over- 


ſight in the education of Children, to entertain them with 
Tales and Stories : inſtead whereof, thoſe weak minds, wherein, 
as in ſoft wax, a man may eaſily imprint what he pleaſes, ſhould 
rather be acquainted with Hiſtory, which, by reaſon of its va- 
riety and truth, would be equally delightful, but much more ad- 
vantageous. And indeed thoſe who make uſe of Fables, think- 
ing by them to teach truth, take a very prepoſterous way to do 
it. For all the advantage which may be deriv*d from Fables, is 
only to draw on mens minds with greater delight to the know- 
ledge of true things: and it 1s eafily found to be a way as un- 
likely to prevail, as if a man ſhould make uſe of ſome place in- 
famous and notorious for lewdneſs.as a School wherein he ſhould 
read LeCures of Chaſtity to young Men and Maids; or lodge a 
Fuller or Whitener of Cloth with the Coller, one foyling all 
that the wo IF cleans 'd. | 

The ſecondTaid, that Man's underſtanding h ving its diſtaſts 
and humourſomneſs, as well as his. body , and Content being 
equally requiſite for the ſuſtenance of both, in regard that a 
coarſer diſh of meat taken with a good ſtomack is preferr'd be- 
fore better chear forc'd down againſt Appetite; it 1s but neceſ- 
ſary, that the ſame remedies ſhould be uſed to recreate our 
minds, when they are wearied,” and out of humour with an 
over-earneſtneſs of ſtudy, as are us'd to retrive and ſharpen the 
languiſhing appetitc. This Jatter is recoyer'd by feeding on 
ſome diſh excellently well-order'd,ſuch as by its haut-gouſts,and 
picquancy will rather excite, then fatisfie the Appetite. Such 
is the bitterneſs of the Olive, Vinegar in Sallets, and the like ; 
which have the ſame effect as the ſtepping back of ſuch as leap, 
or the appearance of a Fly on a face of an exquiſitely fair com- 
plexion. Thele Fables are invented to reduce thewandring and 
wearied Underſtanding to its former onornen, purſuance of 
Truth. There are two kinds of them : One may be called a 
{imple Fi&ior, ſuch as are old Wives Tales, which deſerve not 
the name of fabulous Relations, unleſs it be upon the account 
of their abſurdity; and yet it ought to be ſeaſon'd with fome- 
thing that is miraculous and delightful. The other is Mytholog:- 
cal, which may be divided into four kinds. Firſt, the Pottical, 
in one continu'd Relation, ſuch as are the Metamorphoſes of 
Ovid; or Drammatick, and accommodated to Perſons, ſuch as 
as are Comedies and Tragedies. Secondly, the Emblem, or De- 
vice, Which is a real explication 'of ſome teigned thing, paint- 
ed,” or otherwiſe 7 Ine pee" Thirdly, the Apologue, ſuch as 
are the Fables of #ſop; and theſe are divided into three __ 
| the 
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the Moral, the Rational, and the Mixt. The Moral, are thoſe, 
wherein trrational things are introduc'd, ſuch as isthe Fable of 
the two Pots, the earthen and the brazen ; or that of the diſtri- 
butionof the prey. between the :Lyon, the Afs, and the! Fox. 
The Aational are only of Men, ſuch as is that of the Satyr and 
his Entertainer, whom he leaves, becauſe -he blew hot and cold 
out of the ſame mouth, |Of the 24zxt, wehave.an example:in 
the Fable of the Fowler, and the:Stork, taken in the net. with 
the Cranes. The fourth kind isthe Komance : The benefit :and 
advantage of all which kinds:of. Fable .is notorious ta all:-For 
beſides that they comprehend that common'recreation; which is 

polite to the conflict of Mind, and ferious:occupation- pro 
duc'd by the reading of Hiſtories, the. Poetical kind of Fable, 
I meanthat of the [continu'd Relation, where the! Poet ſpeaks 
alone, does make extraordinary! diſcoveries of the\ old: Pagan 
Antiquities, whereof a man cannot beignorant without a great 
defedt. The Dramatick, where Perſons arcintroduc'd ae, 
when it is repreſented by good Adors, makes a; prevalent im- 
prefiion on the minds of the 'Spectators: and; Anditors,:and' hath 
nothing comparable to the other kinds of. writing and expreſ- 
ſing :ſo:chat It is: the moſt efficacious inſtrument to'moye and 
work upon the'Paſbhons. There may alſoberery great: advan- 


rages: made of. the other fore-mentioned-kinds of: 'Fable;.efpe 


cially of /theRomangae, which hath the ſame effetongur minds, 
inoxrdertother inſtruction igoodneſs and - vertue,; as well-pro- 
portion'd: PiGures; have to teach | us the art at” Drawing, 
For, as thers. are not' to. be ſeen now any; Pidqures 'com- 
parable, in! paint: of: body:, 'to that 'of the fo much/celebrated 
Vena, which conſiſted of whatever was handſomin any-Woman 
or Maid, and borrow'd the hair of one,' the' complexion of ano- 
ther, -theneck of athird, and the breaftand other members of 
others; ſoisit impoſſible that Hiſtory ſhould ever come up to 
the noble height and delight of the Romance. For, Hiſtory, 

« be not abſolutely true, yet being oblig'd to repreſent 
things paſt with as much likeneſs as a pj&ure is taken according 


tothe face of him who is to be drawn, the conſequence of that 


obligation is, that however it may embelliſh things and actions, 
yet is it ſtillengagd toexpole them to the eye of the Reader 
as they are, or atleaſt as they are conceiv'd to be. © Now the 
number of unjuſtrhings much exceeds that of the juſt, and con- 
ſequently the bad and fad examples will much ſhorten the Rea- 
der's delight. Whence it follows, that Hiſtory wantsthoſe two 
principal ends, for which it ought to be ſought after, to wit, 
contefit.and adyantapge : whereas the Romance brings bath along 
with it; as being commonly. full 'of the rewards obtaind by ver- 


tue,;'Whereof ane. is, 'that;a fingereand conſtant' Love: ſhould at 


laſtbe-crown'd with the greateſt of 'warldly enjoyments 3 and 
on the contrary," there are. not wanting” the: puniſhments and 
executions of lewd and vicious perſons; whereto add the ſtrange 

| variety 
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variety of the accidents, reprelented therein, which being car- 
Tied'on with nobler and more unexpected intrigues, extreamly 
heighten the ſatisfaftion of the Reader. 

The Third ſaid, That for any man to endeavour the diſ{cove- 
ry of Truth by its contrary, to wit, Fables, is to look for light 
in themid(t of darkneſs; and as, a certain Muſician among the 
Ancients - demanded-a: double reward, for teaching thoſe who 


had been inſtruftedamiſs in that Art, tor this reaſon, as he ſaid, 


that there wasa certain rime. requiſite for the forgetting of what 
they.already knew, -and as much.for learning/how to play well : 
ſo-that Child, who ſhall have heard of the univerſal Deluge by 
the:Fableof ' Dexcalion and Pyrrha, will find more difficulty to 
diſengage his mind of thoſe ſtones, | which, they having caſt be- 
hind them; became men and women, then the will have to im- 
printiinicthe natural Story of Noah and his Ark. The fame 
Tthingmup beiſaid:of all rhe other F ables, out of which there is 
any'truth ito bederiv'd; to wit, that it is like the ordering of 
Crabs; where there is: much more to be picked away, then there 


' 1s t6beieaten.''\/Nay the Romans themſelves, who ſeem to be 


more inſtructive; may be reproach'd with this, that they have 
not repreſented to: their Readers , the State of life and. civil 
Converſation, as:itreally is, but have entertain'd them with a 
Platonical.Commonwealth. And - that diſcourages men very 
niuch; when they:find thie courſe and cuſtems'of the World to 
begontrary toi! what [they had taken ſo. much pains to read-: 
Whereis the young man-will be the leſs ſtartled 'to find himſelf 
hid byhis:iAuditors, when. he ſpeaks wellz- and flighted by 
Fortune, >whenhedocswellz while the ignorant/and the wicked 
are hetgreateſt Favourites, -atter he'hath read /in Hiſtory of ma- 
ny:Perſons of worth ſdtreated:;3. than he would be, if he thruſt 


; himſelfiinto affairs} ;haviing never ſeen any thing but examples of 


Vice-puniſh'd; and Vertvie rewarded. 
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Whether it be better to go to bed late, andriſe betimes in 
©... the Morning; ordothe contrary. 

FSI TT; Eo ; Vo 
"Hough itbea kind of receſſion from the common opinion, 
./1Þ ©to.prefer goingto bed and rifing late, before the oppo- 
fite;. yet: 1s1t to: be: noted by the way, that moſt Perſons of 
great/affairs, 'and the more judicious ſort, obſerving that courſe 
of [life,. are of that; judgment 5 ſince that to approve a thing is 


_ todo it. 1/Now we/ſte that all the:great Lords and Ladies-about 
the Court, the mott refin'd fpirits,and-ſuch arebeſt able to judge 


of alkthings,nay moſt: men who have any thing more than an or- 


dinary 
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dinary burthen of affairs,for the moſt part go to bed late, and riſe 
late 5 whereof ſeveral Reaſons may be aſſign'd. Thefirſt and moſt 
ordinary,me-thinks, are the -affairs themſelves, which inſenfibly 
ſteal away the time from uszand that the more unperceivally,the 
more delightful that buſineſs 1s, about which we are employ d;the 
time ſliding away faſter from him,who takes a pleaſure inthe do- 

ing of a thing,then it does from another who is in ſome trouble of 
mind or body. Whence it comes,that a tedious Tale, . anda bad 
Book,are ever thought too long. Theytherefore are to be thought 
the happieſt, who,if they had their own wills, would go to bed la- 

teſt; not only for that reaſon which made a certain King of this 

part of the World ſay, That he would be Kingas long as he could, 

inaſmuch as when he ſlept,there was no difference betweenhim & 

the meaneſt of Ifis Subjects: bur alſo for this,that night ſurprizing 
them before they had done all their buſineſs, the Supper oz Col- 
lation muſt be the later, and conſequently the going to bed. The 
ſecond reaſon is deduc'd hence,that there oughtto be a correſpon- 


dence between the tranquillity of the mind and that ofthe body. 


It being therefore neceſlary,that he who would take a good ſleep 
ſhould not be ſubject to any diſturbance of mind, & that indiſtur- 
bancy being procured only by that order which every one hath 
taken in his affairs,it is to be imagin'd,that the later a man goesto 
bed, the more buſineſs he hath difpatch'd,and conſequently there 
remains the Jeſs to be done. Upon this ſcore is it, that Merchant's 
Suppers are accounted the molt quiet,for having ſpent the whole 
day in trudging up and down about their Trade,they then enjoy 
themſelves with greater ſerenity. In the third place,a man ſhould 
Not goto bed.till digeſtion be pretty well advanc'd;zfrom the want 
or ſlowneſs whereof, hideous Dreams, Crudities, Ventoſities, nay 
ſometimes Apoplexies,do procecd. Now this digeſtionis ſo much 
the more advanc'd,the later a man goes to bed : which difference 
will be beſt obſerv'd by thoſe, who go juſt from the Table to their 
beds, and lie down as ſoon as the meat is out of their mouths. 
Fourthly, that Cuſtom is ever the beſt,from which it is 1n a man's 
power moſt eaſily to wean himſelf,and in the change whereof he 
will be ſubject to leaſt inconvenience. Now he who hath contract- 
eda habit of going to bed late, will find it a leſs inconvenience to 
go to bed betimes, that ſo he may riſe betimes, or upon ſome 0- 
ther Motive, then he ſhall, who hath accuſtomed himſelf to go to 
bed betimes, for he will beſleepy, and unfit for the doing of any 
thing, as ſoon as his bed-time is come. Fifthly, Hippocrates 
would not have a men cnſlave himſclf to an over-ſ{trift courſe of 
life, grounding his advice on this, that ſuch regular perſons find 
it the greater difficulty to ſupport the miſcarriages which often- 
times cannot be avoided in the ordinary courſe of life 3 as thoſe 
who walk upon ropes are more apt tal at leaſt find ita har- 


der matter to keep on, then thoſe who walk on the plain ground. | 


Now thoſe who go to bed betimesare commonly more regular 
in the hours of Supper, and all the other actions of the day, up- 
onthe exact obſervance whereof that of their bed-time does 

| Gegeg | depend. 
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depeiid.' Now it is obviousto any one, who ſhall confider the 
difference of profeſſions, that there are but few that leave a man 
at liberty to obſerve ſoexaCt a rule as this 1s. So that being ſome- 
times Heceffitated to make a breach of it, the conſequence will 
be; that thoſe who have the more ſtriftly engag'd themſelves to 
the obſervance of the rule of going to bed betimes, muſt needs 
receive a far greater inconvenience from the neglect of it, than 
they ordinarily do who goto bedlate. Sixthly, the fame reaſon 
that obliges phlegmatick perſons, and ſuch as are ſubje@ to Ca- 
tarrhs, to content themſelves with little ſleep, which is this ; 
that their humidity, joyn'd with that of ſleep it ſelf, augments 
their diſtemper 3 beſides, that Sleeping which moiſtens and cools, 
isnot ſo well procur'din that part of the day which is moſt cold 
and moiſt, that is, from nine at Night till three in the Morning, 
but rather towards the Morning, at which time the Blood begins 
to be predominant , inaſmuch as in ſo doing he abates ſomewhat 
of its Heat, and being to dilate it felf till ten in the Morning, at 
which time Choler begins tobe predominant, moderates its acri- 
mony 3 as all thoſe will acknowledge, which Sex ſoever they be 
of, who are ſubje( to the Megrim, who find very great eaſe by 
that Morning ſleep, which accordingly is found to be the moſt de- 
lightful 5 ahd hath this further advangage attributed to it,that the 
Dreams thereof are prophetical, and will come to pals in a ſhort 
time 3- whereas the others are accounted ſupertluous by thoſe 
who have been Profeilors in that Art. Moreover, thoſe who 
riſe too early in Morning are ſubject to the Headach in the Aftter- 
noon, and more eaſily tranſported with Anger all the reſt of the 
day 3 to effect which, the conſideration of the Lemperament does 
very much conduce. For, as {leeping in the day time is born 
with in Old Men and Children, and that in both, by reaſon of 
their weakneſs, and for the recruit of their Spirits, and, particu- 
larly in Old Men, totake off ſomewhat of the acrimony of that 
ſerous phlegm which is predominant in them 3 ſo, the greater 
part of Men being ſubject to Choler, ( whence haply proceeded 
the error of ſome Phyficians, who talk of nothing but refrigera- 
tion 1n all diſcafes) and the coolneſs and moiſture of the Night 
correCting that hot and dry diſtemper, it is the more convenient, 
that Sleep ſhould do as much in the Day time, by taking off then 
ſomewhat of their Choler. 

The Second ſaid, That the retrival and reſtauration of the 
Spirits obliges the Animal to fleep, which ought to continue at 
leaſt for fuch a ſpace of time as amounts to the third part of that 
a man hath been waking, -and ſhould never exceed the one half 


of it. Far 1s it therefore from being imaginable, that Nature 


ſhould be able to endure what is affirmed of the ſeven Sleepers, 


or the long nap of Epixrenzdes, which laſted fifty years. . Nor are 
we to give any more credit to what isrelated to us concerning a 


Plant'm the Low-Countries, which will keep people waking ma- 
ny nights and dayes together, without any inconvenience; but 


the time when we ſhould begin or end our ſleep, being left to 
| our 
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our own diſcrezion , 'tis requiſite we ſhould accommodate our 
ſelves to the order preſcrib'd by Nature, which hath appointed: 
the day to labour, and the night to reſt in : Nay, it is alſo the 
advice of Hippocrates, Galen, and all Phyficians, who think it 
not enough to direct reſt inthe night, and waking in the day, 
but alſo conceive very great hopes of thoſe, who, in the time 
of their ſickneſs, are ſo irregular therein. Agd to this, that dark- 
neſs, ſilence, and the coldnels of the night being fit to recruit the 
Spirits, and promcte their retirement within 3 whereas light, 
noiſe, and the heat of the day, are more proper to occaſion their 
egreſs for the exerciſe of actions 3 which granted, he who obſerves 
not this rule charges Nature with an erronious proceeding. And 
that this is her way, 1s apparent hence, that thoſe Animals which 
are guided only by her motion, (which 1s as certain as our reaſon 
is ordinarily irregular) go that way to work. Cocks and other 
Birds go to their reſt, and awake with the Sun if any of our 
Domeſtick Creatures do otherwiſe, our irregularity is the cauſe 
thereof and that perverſion isof no leſs dangerous conſequence 
than that of the Sealons, which is ever attended by diſeaſes. 
And who makes any doubt but that the greateſt perfe&ion of the 
Heavens conſiſts in their regular motion, the principal cauſe of 
their duration? Which order ſince we are not able to imitate, it 
is but requiſite we ſhould come as near it as. we can in our aCtions, 


among which ſleeping and waking, being the hindges on whick - 


all the others of our life do hang, if there be any irregularity in 
theſe, confuſion and diſorder muſt needs be-expetted in all the 
reſt, as may beſeen in the lives of Courtiers of both Sexes, ' who 


turn night to day, and day to night, a courſe of life'much dif- 


ferent from that which is obſerv'd by the Superiours and Mem- 
bers of regulated companies. Beſides, it is the Morning that 


not only holds a ſtricter correſpondence with the Muſes , -but is 


alſo the fitteſt time for the performance of all the funions of Bo- 
dy and Mind. Then is it that Phyſicians preſcribe exerciſes, in 


regard that the Body being clear'd of the Excrements of the firſt - 


and ſecond concottion, is. wholly diſpos'd for the diſtribution 
of Aliment, and evacuation of the Excrements of the third. So 
that he who ſpends that part of the day about his affairs, befides 
the expedition he meets with, does by that means maintain the 
vigour of his Body and Mind, which is commonly dull'd 
by ſleeping in the day time, which fills the Head with va- 
pours, and when exerciſe comes to ſucceed it in the warmeſt 
part of the day, the heat which 1s then commonly greageſt 
makes it leſs ſupportable. Therefore Nature , who is a ſure 
guide, inclines us to ſleepineſs in the Evening , there being 
not any thing but the multiplicity -and diſtraction of Civil 
Afairs, which, «depriving us of that FunQion, as it does of 
divers others. makes the Life of Man fo much the leſs certain, 
the more he is involv'd in Afﬀairs; whereas the duration of 
that of Animals, and, next to them of Country-people, and 
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ſach as comply with the condu& of Nature, is commonly of a 
greater length and more certain. |» | 


_— _ 


CONFERENCE CCXXL 


p | ® ; | 
Whether the Child derives more from the Father, 
or the Mother. 


F* our Fore-fathers may be conceiv'd wiſe enough to have 
| known the nature of things, it is tobe acknowledg'd, that the 
Child derives moſt from the Father, ſince that they thought fir 
to beſtow. on him his name rather than that of the Mother ; and 
that the name is the mark and character of the thing. Befides, 
the Male being more perfe&,larger and ſtronger than the Female, 
which indeed is an :imperfection and defaulr of Nature, whoſe .. 
conſtant deſign it is to make a Male,and is not diſappointed ; but 
through want of heat, vigour, and temperament 3 1t is bur ra- 
tional, that what proceeded from theſe two, ſhould have the 
denomination from: the more perfect of them. Thus a Regiment 
is known-by the name of the Colonel ; a City,by-thar of its Foun- 
der; a Law and Ordinance by that of the Law-giver 3 anda Re- 
ceipt, the - Compoſition whereof confiſts of two ſimple medica» 
ments, hath moſt ofthe nature of the ſtronger, ' and that which 
1s of greateſt virtue: ': This ts further confirm'd by the common 
Compariſon; which:is us'd to: expreſs the difference there is be- 
tween the, Father and the Mother'm the buſineſs of generation. 
For the Mother, and particularly, -the Matrix, is compar'd to a 
held, and,;the paternal feed tothe grain which is ſown in that 
field, which ſerves well enough in order to its ſprouting and 
ſhooting forth, but ſupplies it only with matrer, which is deter- 
minated by the formofthe grain, from which the Plant produc*d 
of. it receives its being. So that the-pr ſent Queſtion amounts to 
no more; .than if a Man: ſhould afk, Whether an ear of Wheat 
deriv'd moxe ftrom- the ground, or from the ſeed that had been 
fowne-in it? A further proof hereof may- be deduc'd from 
the. inſtruments of generation, which being more apparent in the 
man thanin the woman, are a filent infinuation, that the. former 
contribute. more thereto than the latter. And'the greateſt and 
maſt remarkable difference that' there is between the Children 
being that of the Sex, the experiment alledg'd by Phyficians, that 
it the' right Teſticle be bound, Males will be produc'd, as Fe- 
males wyl at the contrary, clearly:ſhews that by the Father's 
part the. Sex is determinated,andeonfequently,itis from him that 
there do alfo proceed: the leaſt iindividual differences and ctr- 
cum(ftances;, wherein the likenefs or unlikeneſs of Children to 
their Fathers and Mothers, either in'Mind or Body doth _ 
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For it the Males eſpecially ſhould retain-more from the Mothers 
than they do from' the Fathers, that proverbial ſaying would 
prove falſe, which affirms, that 


Fortes ereantur fortibus--------- 


in regard that moſt women are chargeable with a want of Cour- 
age. And daily experience makes it apparent, that one of the 
greateſt and moſt common cauſes of Valour is deduc'd from the 
Fathers ſide : Upon -which principle is grounded the account 
we make of Nobility,which comes ſeldom but from the Father's 
fide, whereas the want of Nobility on the Mother's fide, does 
not make the Child leſs a Gentleman. Nay ſome have made it 
a Queſtion, whether rhe Mother did contribute any thing to 
the formation of the fetus, or only found it nouriſhment. But 
thoſe who have treated more nicely of this matter unanimouſly 
agree, that the Woman's Seed is much weaker, and more wate- 
ry than that of the Man, ſerving only to 'qualifie it, as Water 
does Wine, yet lo as that the Water is converted into the nature 
of the Wine, and is call d Wine as ſoon as it is mixt with it. As 
to thoſe Children who chance to be more like their Mothers than 
their Fathers, 'tis to be concetv d one of Nature's fagaries, who 
delighting in variety cannot produce many children, but there 
muſt conſequently be a' great diverſity of Lineaments in their 
faces, and figures in their members ;/ among which the idea of a 
Woman imprinted in the imagination of the Father may be com- . 
municated to his Seed , which: conſequently expreſſes that 
figure. | 
> The ſecond ſaid, That there were three kinds -of reſemblan- 
ces, to wit, thatof the Species, that of the Sex, and that of 
the Eftigies, as to the Body, and that of manners, as to the Soul. 
or The reſemblance of the Species is, when a Man begets a Man, , 
a Woman proceeds from the material Principles of Generation 
which the Mother contributes more plentifully then the Father : 
the proof whereof may. be ſeen inthe copulation of Animals of 
different Species. For if a Hee-goat couples with a Sheep, he ſhall. 
beget a Sheep, which-ſhall have nothing ofthe Goat in it, ſave 
that the fleete will be a little rougher then it is wont to be. And 
if a Ram, couples with a She-goat, the production will be a 
Goat, whole hair will be ſomewhat ſofter-than otherwiſe. But 
asto what is related of Ariſto's, having had a Daughter by an 
Af, who for that reaſon was called Oroſcele ; of Fulvins Stelli- 
xs's, "having another by a Mare, who was thence called Hippona 5 
and of a Sheep, which brought forth a Lyon, inthe paſtures of 
Nicippxs, to whom it preſaged Tyranny 3 of Alcippa, who was 
deliver'd of an Elephant, having been impregnated by an Ele- 
phant, areto be look'd on as monſtrous, and poſlibly fabulous 
Productions. | 

The reſemblance of the Sex depends on the temperature and 

pre- 
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predominancy of the Seeds. +For if the ſeed of both Male and 
Female be very hot, Males will be engendred ; if cold, Females 
and both of them will be either vigorous or weak, according to 
the predominancy of heat or cold. Whence it follows, that this 
reſemblance does not proceed more from the one then the other, 
of thoſe who are joynd together : but the reſemblance of Efh- 
gie, and the other accidents of the Body, and of the manners is 
more hard to reſolve, there being a ſecret vertue in both the 
Seeds, which, as Ariſtotle affirms, is continu'd in it to the fourth 
\ Generation, as may be confirm'd by the ſtory of Helida, who 
| having lain with a Negro, brought forth a white Child ; bur 
her Grandchild by that was black. Plutarch aftirms the ſame 
thing to have happen'd in the fourth Generation of a Negro. 
And yet this reſemblance proceeds rather from the Mother's fide 
thanthe Father's; for if the cauſes, which communicate moſt 
to their effects, imprint molt of their nature into them ; by that 
greater communication, thoſe effects accordingly retain ſo much 
the more of their Cauſes. Now the Mother communicates 
more to the Child then the Father does, for ſhe ſupplies him with 
Seed, thoſe who have maintain'd the contrary being perſons not 
much $kill'd in Anatomy, and after ſhe hath contributed as 
much as the Father to that Generation, ſhe alone nouriſhes the 
fetus with her menſtrual blood, which then begins not to follow 
any longer the courſe of the Moon, whereby it was regulated 
before. Beſides, coming thus to furniſh the ſaid fetus with nou- 
riſhment, for the ſpace of nine-Months,it is no wonder ſhe ſhould 
abſolutely tranform it into her own nature, which is thence ac- 
counted but one and the fame, in reſpect of both Mother and 
Child. Now there isnot any thing liker , or can retain more 
of it then the thing it ſelf 3 which cannot be ſaid of the Father, 

who is not only different from the Embryo, whom he hath be- 
 Botten, but alſo hath not any thing common with it, after that 

r{t action. So that there are many Children poiFhumi, and 
born 1ong after the death .of their Fathers, which thing never 
happens after the death of their Mothers ; nay it is ſeldom ſeen 
that a Child taken out of the body of a Mother ready to dy, 
ever thrives much afterwards. Though we ſhall not ſtick to 
acknowledge, that what 1s .related of the firſt pftrſon of the 
race of the Ceſars, from whom that Section was called the Ce- 
ſarean, might poſtibly happen, according to the Relation ; yet 
is it done with this reſtri&tion, that moſt of the other Stories told 
of it, are fabulous. But if .the Mother comes afterwards to 
ſuckle her Child, as Nature and the Example of all other Ani- 
mals teaches her, which is haply the reaſon of their being more 
vigorous, and of a continuance of life more regular than that 
of the man, that ſecond nouriſhment added to the former, be- 
ing drawn from her milk, which derives the quality of the maſs 
of blood, from which it is extracted , makes him abſolutely 


conformableto the Mother. For if nouriſhment may , as we 
find 
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find it tobe true, change the Temperament of Perſons well ad- 
vanc'd inyears, with much more reaſon may 1t work a remark- 
able alteration in the Body and Mind of a Child newly cenie ihto 
the World, who isas it were a ſmooth Table ſuſceptible of any 
impreſſion. Whence it is to. be concluded, that they proceed 
very rationally, who are fo careful of the well-fare of their little 
ones, (\yhen the Mothers, either by reaſon of fickneſs, or upon 
ſome. other account, are not able to bring them up!) as to be 
very inquiſitive abokt the Nurſes they put them to, and the qua- 
lity of their Milk. Nay, what is more; are not the. changes 
caus'd: by-'Nurſfes in the Body'of the Infant as confiderable, as 
that which happens 'to the two ſeeds of Male and Female mixt 
at the Generation, which recovet their increaſe by the irroration 
of the Maternal Bleod which flows thereto 3 and, if it be im- 
pure, does communicate its impurity toit 3 as, on the contrary, 
being pure, it is many times able to py the corrupted ſeed of 
the Male. Whence ' Phyſicians have obſerv'd , that found 
Children have deſcended from Fathers ſubject to the Leprofie 
and ſuch diſcaſes.' Add to. this, that the fatety on the Mothers 
fide 1s greater than-on the Father*. Moreover, they are the 
Mothers , from whom. proceeds the Imagination , which acts 


upon their Embryg all the time they are with Child ; and thence 


it comes, that they are much more fond of their Children than 
the Fathers; which fondneſs is a ſign that there may be more of 
the Mothers obſerv'd in the Children, than of the Fathers. For 
the love we have for our ſelves is ſo great, that God would have 
It to be the meaſure of that which we ought to bear unto our 
Neighbour; and that which we bear to God himſelf hath fome 
reference to his affetion towards us. Thoſe therefore who 
would infinuate themſelves into the favour of any one, have no 
furer way to doit, than by complying with his humor, and as 
much he can become conformable to him. | | 
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CONFERENCE CCXXII. 


Whether is harder, for a Fertnons Man to wb that 
which is Evil; or for a Vicious to do that which is 


Gootd. 


T7 Efore we come to the Reſolution of this Queftion, we are to 
B confider two things 3 the forfter, that Man conllſts of two 
parts , the Superiour, which is the Soul; and the Inferiour, 
which'is the Body 3" and whereas thefe two Pane have different 
objetts, and ſuch as which contradict one the other, there hap- 


pens to be-a great Conflift; the bodybling ſtrongly inclin'd- to 


ſenſuality, amd the Soul endeavouring to raiſe her ſelf up to ſp1- 
ritualthings. © But in regard the Organs ſhe rhaKes uſe of are _ 
by terial, 
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terial, ſuch as are alſo the Senſes, which aſſiſt her in her operati- 
ons.it js not to be thought ſhe can overcome without great pains; 
inaſmuch as the inſtruments which ſhe ſtands in need of, for the 
exerciſe of Virtue, hold a greater correſpondence with the Bo- 
dy; andas they derive their gens - from matter, ſo they betray 
the Reſolutions of the Soul, reducing her under a Tyrannical 
Subjection. Whence it follows, that the wicked or vicious per- 
ſon finds it the greater difficulty to do well ; inaſmuch as being 
enſlay'd to vice and fin, he cannot ſhake off #hat yoke, as having 
a conſtant inclination to evil. | 

The Second thing to be conſider'd, is good andevil in it ſelf; 
for, according to Nature, there is noevil in Humane AGions, in- 
aſmuch as in appearance they are all good 3 otherwiſe the Will, 
the obje& whereof is that which is Good and pleaſing, would not 
be inclin'd thereto,fince good is thatwhich all things deſire. There 

e therefore two ſorts of good, and as many of evils, one Na- 
tural, and the other Moral ; the Soul is eafily enclin'd to the Mo- 
ral good, and the Body to the Natural; and, conſequently, it is 
much more eafie for the Vicious perſon to do a Moral good, than 
It is for the Virtuous Man to do a Moral Evil. 

The Second ſaid, That it is harder for a good Man to do evil, 
in regard that to the virtuous man Virtue ſeems ſo fair and 
taking, that he finds ir the greateſt difficulty in the world to for- 
ſakeher, and ſo to embrace Vice, which he looks upon as a 
hideous Monſter, inaſmuch as Beings and Subſtances are more 
amiable than Privations are odious ; in regard that as Loye re- 
ſpects the things that are amiable, and averſion is not extended 
to that which is not ; in like manner, Vice is not ſo much ſhun'd, 
as Vertue is belovd : Whence it follows, that it is a greater 
trouble for the good man to do that which is evil, in regard he 
knows the perfection of good, as much as the vicious perſon is 
ignorant of it; and, from that ignorance, there muſt needs pro- 
ceed a difficulty and backwardreſs of embracing it. 

The Third faid, That the vicious perſon finds it a harder taſk 
todo well, in regard that Nature is ſtrongly bent towards that 
which isevil; and, conſequently, the virtuous perſon, when he 
does that which is evil, cafily falls down into the bottom accord- 
ing to the deſcent of humane inclinations ; and the vicious per- 
ſon,when he does that which is good, climes up a high Mountain 
full of Rocks and Precipices,and engages againſt Nature her ſelf, 
being 1n open hoſtility againſt the ſenſual Appetite, and, accord- 
ing to the Scripture, We do mot the good which we would do, but 
the evil we would not do, that we do : Toſhew that the difficulties 
men find in the purſuance of good are fo great, that Saint Pau/ 
himſelf complains of his having a Law within hin which rebelled 
againſt the Lawof God. This Nature of ours being full of the 
ImperfeCtions conceiv'd $n Original Sin, hath fo great a repug- 
nance to good, that there was aneceſlity of a Lay of Graceto 
regenerate It, in order to the purſuit of good, a op——_—_ 
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with the true ſentiments of Religion,and the knowledge of God; 


not to urge, that Pleaſure hath fo great attra&tions and charms; 


that it is almoſt impoſſible to over-maſter them. Thence it came 
that Viyſſes order'd himig]f to be bound to the maſt'of his Snip, 
and caus'd his ears to be (topp'd, that he might not hear the har- 
montous voices of the Syrens 3 otherwiſe -his Reaſon would not 
bave:been ſo ſtrong as to over-maſter his ſetiſual Appetites,which 
muſt be either deſtroy'd, or ſo fetter'd, that the Soul may not be 
drawn away by pernicioystemptations —— - 

The Fourth faid , That Virtue was natural to: Man before 
Adam's. Tranſgreſſton, and, from the time of his rebellion againſt 
God,-Vice hath ſeated it ſelf 'in her place; fo that when Inno- 
cence forſoak our firſt Parent,all vices and imperfeCions poſleſsd 
themſelves of his Mind, and are become ſo naturaliz'd there, that 
it begat a neceflity of eſtabliſhing Divine'and Humane Laws * 
whereof ſome were for the eradication of Vices 3 others, for 
the/puniſhment of Crimes; all! which trouble night have been 
ſpar'd, -if there had not been ſo much difficulty in the doing of 
that which is good. : | | 

The Fifth ſaid, That it being ſuppos'd, (as indeed it is true) 
that Humane Nature 1s moreinclin'dto Vice than to Virtue for 
the reaſons before alledg'd, yet is there a certain means to fru- 
ſtrate anddeſtroythat Inclination, and adyance the Soul toa fo- 
vereignty over the Body, by aboliſhing and deſtroying the Sen- 
ſes, and thoſe intellectual powers whereby the Organs are go- 
vernd. For if the Body have the Maſterſhip, the Soul will be 
forc'd:to obey; but if the Soul commands, ſhe will bring the 
Body into ſubjeQion. to all the vertuous actions ſhe pleaſes her 
ſelf. And then the Vertues will be naturaliz'd in man,” and the 
Queſtion propos'd will meet with a contrary Solution; for in 
that Caſe, ie will be much more hardfor the vertuous man to 
do that which isevil, than for the vicious to do well z inaſmuch 


_ a$8the virtuous perſon by that mortification of the Senſes, will be 


ina manner reduc'd to the ſtate of original innocence, and re- 
ſtor'd to the glorious condition Man was in before the Fall. 

The Sixth faid, That ſuch a moral regeneration is a great 
Cabaliſtical Secret, unknown to all the learned ; that fuch a 
mortification and deſtruction of the Senſes as was propos'd, is a 
work not yetwell diſcover'd to the Curious, as tranſcending all 
common rules. . For, if the Soul a&ts not without the affiſtance 
of the Organs, and the interior and exterior Senſes, the weak- 
ning or deſtroying of theſe will contribute to the weakning of the 
Soul; 'and :nflead of making a Prophet, the transformation will 
be into ſome Hypochondriack, or extravagant Phanatick, as it 
happens to thoſe who macerate their Bodies by an indiſcreet zeal; 


#. , 


infomuch that having not the perfe&knowledg of that Science, it 


* were more expedient that men had aivoverh to the ordinary 


means of Morality, to regulate the Paſſions of the Soul,and bring 
her tothe purſuance of Virtue.Now according to therules of Mo- 
301 Hhh rality, 
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r4lity,. eveez thoſe whoare good, are much inchn'd toevil, and 
find it na cafie-matter-to oppoſe it. . / + INE 
.- The: Seventh ſaid;; Thar it is as hard a matter for the : vicious 
perſon to do well, as it is for the virtuqus to doth, in regard that 
the inclination; which the good man hath to do good and efchew 
evil, 'is-equal.to that. of the wicked perſon, which is alwaysbent 
to doevil;;i&- being very difhcult for/him to embrace Virtue by 
ſhunning; Vige, by reaſon of the averfion which he hathtb' that 
which is good. Andto makethisthe more clear, we common- 
ly find ſame perſdns fo. naturally addicted ro theexerciſes of Vir- 
tyes, that what they do-ſeems to be without any ſtudy. Whence 
it. may be;deducd,thatthe firſt ſeeds of Virtue and Good proceed 
from thoſe natural DNiſpaſitions, which are called: Zzcl;nations, 
and, canſequetttly, the cifficultics in. both are-concluded tobe 
equal: - And:that mayialfo be obſerv'd in Socrates, who himſelf 
acknowledg'd, that his natural Inclinations were-fo bent to Vice, 
tharifthe'diftates of Philoſophy had not wroughe things in him 
beſeemiog: the: petſon,, whom the Oracle had declar'd miſe, he 
would have been carry'd away with ſenſual Appetites, accord- 
mg 40 js natural Inclinations3 there being: ſome Natures truly 
Heraick,/and ever doing. well z and others brutiſh, and always 
inclin'd.to evil. To this we are to add the confideration” of 
the, perſons , their. qualities,. and age; inaſmuch as there being 
ſomewhat particular'in any. of theſe circumſtances, 1t changes the 
reſolationan the general propoſition, which being unter, and 
of a large. extent, it were neceſlary;in order tothe finding out of 
the Truth, that we canfin'd our ſelves to theſe circumſtances, yet 
Gill follgwing: the forementianed opinion. For as fire findsno 
difficulty toaſcend, na. more than the water does to flow down- 
wards and maketqwardsits centre ; ſorevery one complying with 
his own Inclivations,: ſtawds in an equal bent towards good and 
evil, without any trouble or difficulty ; but to proceed contrary 
to that motion, the virtuous perſon finds the trouble attending 
he doing of @ evil ation, equalto that of the viciousin doing a 
i; The Eighth ſaid, That this bent of the Inclinations ceaſes in 
thoſe who'are one while 1nclin'd to. the doing of that which is 
good, another, ro-the:doing of that which. is-evil, as may be 
obſery'd in;Nere, who, duringthe firſt five years of his Govern- 
ment; wasthe mildeſt of -any-of the. Emperours, yet afterwards 
ve þmclf over to all:manner of Cruelty.  -For what can be 
1d" of this.alteration, arid if a man. be naturally inclin'd- to 
goad,., Why is not the ſame inclination continued in him? Does 
this ingonſtancy. proceed from the mind or from the body 2 If it 
proceeds from the mind; ſince the -powers thereof bave.:a ere 
tain- knowledge of the Gaad , Why docs it not embrace that 
Whichis ga9d, .anſwerably to its knowledge.:of the fame? If it * 
proceeds-frogr the body, i fince this hath a dependance: on the 
mind, why-does it not folow tbe impreffions which it. derives 
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from the other? The Profeſſors of Aſtrology, who give ſo much 
credit to their Influences; affirm, that theſe diverſities proceed 
from thoſe Conſtellations,whereby that change is cauſed,and by 
which the Will is moved, and receivesa bent either to good or 
evil; but if Reaſon have the ſovereignty.,it ought to be conform- 
able, and produce ſuch effects as are anſwerable thereto. There 
is therefore a great probability, that the cauſes of good and bad 
ations are to be referr'd to the regeneration of the Elect, and 
the reprobation of the wicked; whoare left to the purſuance of 
their ſenſuality 3 and thence it will follow, that it ſhall be as hard 
for a truly-devout perſon to fin, asfor a reprobate to do well ; 
and ſo the Queſtion is to be referr'd to the decifion of Theology. 
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Whether a piece of Iron laid upon the Cask prevents 


Thunder from marring Wine contain'd within it, and 
why £ 


rs weare always to begin with that which 1s undenyable in 
k_ ). matter of fact, whereby we are aſlur'd, that a piece of Iron * 
laid upon a veſſel full of Wine, prevents its being corrupted by 
Thunder, which, without that precaution, would cauſe it ome # 
prejudice 3 which precaution hath alſo the ſame effect in pre- 
ſerving the Eggs which the Henfits upon, and in keeping Milk 
from turning ; all the difficulty of this Queſtion is only in the 
latter part of it, and that is, to find out the reaſon thereof, which 
muſt either be referr'd to ſome occult vertue in the Iron, or to 
ſome of its manifeſt qualities. If it be ſaid that this 1s wrought by 
the manifeſt qualities of that metal; it ſeems requiſite that the 
Iron ſhould be within the veſlel with the Wine, that fo it may 
oppole the poyſon of the Air whereby it is infected. But on the 
other ſide, to alledge thoſe occult vertues, is an arguttent of 
humane ignorance, inaſmuch as they are to act by the interpo- 
ſition of ſome means : So that, all things conſidered, 1t is more 
rationally affirm'd, to be an effe&t proceeding from the maniteſt 
qualities of the Iron, which prevent and hinder that bad 1mpreſ- 
fion of the Air. But togive amore evident reaſon hereof, we 
are to conſult Aſtrology. That Science teaches us, that Mars, 
by which Planet Iron is deſigned, hath its Houſe in Aries, which 
is the ſign of the Ram ; and the Naturaliſts obſerve, that the Sun 
cttring into that Houſe, cauſes the ſap and moiſture of the Vine 
toaſcend, an evident fign that there isa correſpondence between 
Wine and Iron, and that the one preſerves the other by the na- 
tural Sympathy there is between them. And to make it appear 
that the Influences exerciſe their vertues even upon things inant- 
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mate, yet deriv'd from the root of what had been Vegetable or 
Animal, we find that Wine, though it be carried ever fo far, is 
ſubject to an obſervable alteration, when the grapes of the ſame 
Vine are near their maturity;that diſtance of Places and Climates 
'not obſtructing the Union and Correſpondence which there is be- 
tween the whole and its part, which cannot be joyned together 
fave only by means of the Celeſtial Influences. 

The Second ſaid, That the foremention'd reaſon deduc'd from 
Aſtrology was not evident, and that there is more ſubtilty in ie 
than Truth, and, conſequently, that it 1s to be ſought with 
greater Probability to find it out of Natural Philoſophy, which 
treats of Meteors, where the greateſt difficulty 1s to know 
whether that effeCt is produc'd by the expulſive, or by the attra- 
Ctive and retentive vertue. That we ſhould aftirmit proceeds 
from the cxpulſive vertue, cannot with any probability be done, 
inaſmuch as expulſion is to be wrought by ſomewhat that is more 
powerful and more ſubtile. Now there is not any likelyhood,that 
Iron ſhould be more powerful and more fubrtile than Air,inaſmuch 
as the Iron is of a more weighty matter, paſſive, earthy,and hath 
ſomewhat of the nature of that Paſſive Element. We may there- 
fore rather affirm, that this effe is wrought by the attrative 
and retentive vertue; which opinion is prov'd, in regard there 
is but one humid matter, which the central fire forces from the 
deepeſt part of the Earth ; and of the more unctuous and weighty 
part of this matter Metals are made3 of the leſs weighty, Minerals 
and Saltsz from the ſubtiler part Vegetables and Animals derive 
their nouriſhment; of the moſt ſubtile are produc'd the Winds, 
Thunder, and all the Meteors, which participate of Heat and 
Drought, which make ſeveral combinations in the Air. Now 
whereasit is from the moſt imperfect part of. this unctuqus mat- 
ter that Iron 1s made,of an earthy and impure Sulphur,it is dedu- 
cible thence, that there is a Sympathy between Iron,and the groſs 
vapours of Thunder and Lightning : To make which out alittle 
more clearly, we find that the places through which Thunder 
hath paſs'd, ſmell of Sulphur 3 nay, there 1s fram'd in the Air 
that which is commonly called the Thunderbolt, which ſome- 
what reſembles Steel, as it were to ſhew the | correſpondence 
there is between Iron and Thunder. So that the Air, being im- 
pregnate by thoſe noiſome terreſtrial vapours, which are at the 
ſame nature with Iron, meeting with ſome piece of it laid on a 
veſſel, is joynd to the Iron by Sympathy, makes a ſudden ſtop 
there, and puts a period to its operation 3 and the Iron by its at- 
traCtive vertue receives them, as by its retentive it retains them, 
and by that means prevents their effect. | Eo 

*The Third faid, That though that opinion were probable, yet 
doth it require a more ample diſcuſſion, and we are to examine 
how thisattraCtive vertue operates. Now there are four Natural 
Vertues which govern all the operations of Nature and Art; 
the AttraFive, which is now under conſideration, as by __ 

an 
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anda temperate drought ; the Aetentive, by drought and cold ; 
the Fxpulſive, by moiſture and heat 3 the Digeſtive, by heat and 
a temperate moiſture. The Iron then which isfaid to attraCt theſe 
vapours, hath indeed thoſe qualities of heat and drought ; -yert 
can it not be eaſily concerv'd, that a little piece of that mettal 
can check the malice and infeCtion of a great quantity of Air, 
ſpread all over a ſpacious place 3 beſides that it is alſo neceſlary, 
that the Iron ſhould ſend forth out of it ſelf the effects of its 
qualities, that fo the attraction might be made, the marks 


ue A] 


whereof are neither ſeen on the Iron, nor the effefts of the qua- - 


lities out of the Subject, inaſmuch as mettals being quench'd in 


cold Water, are not evaporated but by a violent fire. So that 


it may as well be ſaid, that the attra&ion is wrought by ſome 
occult vertue, which draws 3 yet ſoas that neither the attraQti- 
on nor the manner of it can be obſery'd. 7 S 

The Fourth ſaid, That the operations of Nature are not like 
thoſe of Art ; her ways and contrivances are more obſcure, and 
the cauſes of things are occult ; as for example, the Load-ſtone 
draws Iron, yetſo as that there cannot be any thing 'perceiv'd 
of any body of air and ſmoak ifluing out ofthe Loadſtone. And 
the magnetical Balſom, or Weapon-ſalve, cures a wounded per- 
ſon, though at a great diſtance 3 having only ſome part of his 
Cloths, yet can there not any thing be obſerv'd on the Subject 
which recetves the Plaiſter ; fo ſecret and filent is Nature in her 
Operations. Onthe contrary, the defigns and contrivances of 
Art may eaſily be diſcover'd, as thoſe of a Clock or Watch. 
But the reaſon of this diverſity of operations between Art and 
Nature, is, that Art goes to work publickly and before the Sen- 
ſes, and Nature does her buſineſs within doors and ſecretly; the 
latter works in the Centre, the other in the Circumference ; one 
produces the feed of the combination of the Elements, whereof 
ſhe keeps an exaQ account of the weights and proportions ; and 
the other can neither make nor produce any thing, as being on* 
ly ina capacity of making uſe of the ſubſtance and materials of 
Nature, in order to their joyning together, after ſhe had. pre- 
par'd and purify d them. But onthe other fide, Art hath this 
advantage, that her works are much more perfect, inaſmuch as ſhe 
makes ule of purify'd eſſences, and the other of accidents and 
ſuperfluities, having not inſtruments fit for the purifying of her 
Materials. So that there are ſome who doubt of the reality of 
the effet now under conſideration. And therefore, ere we 
procced any further to the finding out of the cauſes and reaſons 
thereof, it were requiſite a ſtri& enquiry ſhould be made, whe- 
ther it be certain that Iron prevents the effects of thunder, by 
preſerving Wine and Eggs under a Hen that fits, from receiving 
in any prejudice. | 

The Fifth ſaid, That what was confirm'd by general experi- 
ence was not any longer to be queſtion'd, and that whoever 


ſtood upon the Negative. betray'd his own ignorance z that for 
us 
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us tottink to find ſolutions for all the poſſibilities of nature, 
were an attempt ſomewhat like that of exhauſting the Sea 
That there are certain ſecrets in Nature of things dreadful to 
humane Reaſon, incredible, according to the principles of Art 
and of our Knowledge. That Nature 15 the great Circe, the grand 
Sorcereſs, That the Load-ſtone draws Iron to ir ; That there 1s 
a certain Stone called Partarbe which draws gold to it; That 
dead Arſe-ſmart being laid under a Stone, curesthe wound on 
which it ſhall be rubb'd, ſooner or later according as the Herb 
putrifies; That the hair or wool of a mangy beaſt being thruſt 
io, fora certain time, under the bark of an Aſpen-tree, cures 
the beaſt of vermine ; That the Menffrua of Women trouble 
Springs, ſpoyl Looking-glaſſes and Powdering-tubs ; And if 
there be ſome things that corrupt them, it is not tobe 1magin'd 
that Nagure is ſo cruel a Step-mother, but that there may be 
others whereby they are .preſerv'd, and ſo the Remedies may 
come from the ſame hand as caus'd tne diſeaſe ; That the Hazel- 
tree diſcovers hidden T reaſures and Mines; That Taliſmans are 
made againſt Serpents and Inſects, nay againſt ſome Diſeaſes ; 
That there 1s a mutual friendſhip between the Oltve-tree and the 
Myrtle, whereof it would be aShard a matter to give any rea- 
ſon, as it would be to give any, of the enmity between the 
Vine and the Laurel, and the inclination which the Male-palm 
hath towards the Female 3 That the crowing of the Cock frigh- 
tens Lyons, and that that Bird ſhould be fo exact a Fore-teller of 
the Sun's approach 3 That the Fiſh called a Remora, ſtops Ships 
under fail z That the eye of a Dog prepar'd aftera certain way 
keeps others from coming near the perſon that hath it 3 That 
the powder of Crab-ſhells prepar'd , draws out Arrows and Bul- 
lets thot into the Body ; That there is a certain Stone got out of 
the Snake, which cures ſuch as are ſubje&'to the Dropfie; 
That Serpents are not found within the ſhade of Aſh-trees ; 
That the Marygold follows the motion of the Sun ; That the 
precious Stone called a Topaze put into ſcething water, 1imme- 
diately ſtayesthe ſeething of it That the Emerald, the Saphire, 
the Turqueis Stone, and Coral, change their colours, upon the 
happening of certain accidents to thole who have them about 
them ; T hat there are certain Herbs which chaſe away ſpirits, 
as well as Muſick does; and that the diſpoſitions of a black and 
aduſt choler invite andentertain them. Now from all theſe in- 
{tances it may be deduc'd, that, as it 1s a great preſumption to 
think to give reaſons of all things, ſo does it argue a certain 
weakneſs of mind to doubt of all that hath been alledged ; fo 
great are the abyſles and inexhauſtible treaſures of Nature, 
whole operations tranſcend humane belict, in thouſands of other 
things,as wellas in the Queſtion now under diſpute, 
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CONFFRENCE CCXXIV. 


Of Stage-Plays ; and whether they be adwantageons 


to'a State, or not ©. 


1 J mane Life is travers'd by ſuch a viciſſitude of diſtractions 
. & and diſturbances, that not only the Civil, but alſo the 


Eccleſiaſtical Magiſtrates have unanimouſly concluded it neceſ-, 
ſary, that men ſhould have ſome divertiſements, whereby their 


minds and bodies, not able to undergo continual labour, mighe 
receive ſome relaxation, for want whereof they would be 
cruſh'd under the burthen of their affairs. Now among thoſe re- 
laxations, there 1s not any brings greater delight with it, then 
what is perform'd on the Theatre, that is, Plays 3 which repre- 
ſent unto us things paſt, heighten'd with all the circumſtances 
they are capable of, which cannot be done by Hiſtory, as being 
a thing dead,, and not animated by Voice, Geſtures, and Habits. 
But if we add thereto, that this innocent divertiſement is at- 
tended by. thoſe advantages which may be deduc'd from excel- 
lent Sentences and Inſtructions, we muſt conclude him who finds 
fault with it, to be of a more than Ti-0ziar humour, and a pro- 
feſs'd enemy to civil Society. The proof hereof is deriv'd 
from the Uſe of it, the true Touch-ſtone, whereby good and 
profitable things are to be diſtinguiſh'd fromguch as are hurtful 
and unprofitable. For there have been an 


brought forth 5. and there are others alſo, which the Inventors of 
them have out-liv'd ; but when an Invention finds a kind enter- 
tainment through many: Ages, it is the beſt argument that may 


be of its goodneſs. © And ſuch is that of Comedy, which Chow 


weak,or ridiculous ſoever it might beat the beginning, at which 
time Theſpis got himſclf drawn through the Streets in a Chariot; 
as he recited his Poems) preſently met with thoſe who made it 
their buſineſs to cultivate and heighten it to that pitch of per» 
fectioo, whereto it is now come, which isſuch that it is no won- 
der the greateſt minds ſhould yield to the charms of it. . For as 
thoſe thingzt at, are ſenſible, are more apt tomove and make 
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impreſſions on the ſpirits of men, then ſuch as are purely intel- 
ligible z ſo_Plays, expoſing to our eyes all things with a greater 
circumſpettion, decorum, and order, then. 1s obſervable in the 
aQians-of men commonly diſturbed by unexpected emergencies, 
and the uncooſtancy of their paſſions,, accordingly raiſe in; usa 
reater averſion for crimes, and. greater"inclinations to: vertue. 
Nay, thele cauſe more pl hy emotions .in- our ſouls; than 
they: are apttoreccive from. any, gther repreſentations: whatlo- 
EVEr,not ExcePting even the preceptsgh Phjloſaphy: itſelf, which 
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are weak enough when they are deſtitute of their examples, im- 
printing in us ſuch Characters as can hardly be blotted out, in 
regard they force their paſla ge into our Minds through ſeveral of 
our ſenſes; and as Hiſtory prevails more by its Examples than the 
reaſon of its Precepts, ſo Playes have the advantage of Hiſtory in 
this regard,that in the former, things act upon us with greater eff- 
cacy. This Influences it hath on us in captivating our Senſes and 
Underſtanding. is the more remarkable,in that the greateſt Witts 
are incapable of other refle&tions, while they behold what is re- 
preſented on the Stage. Belides, if the great buſineſs of the 
world be truly confider'd, it is buta Stage-Play, wherein every 
one aCts a part ; he who would |avoid Plays, and not ſee the va- 
nity of humane ations, muſt find out ſome way to get out of the 
world. Nor are all perſons in a capacity to learn how they 
ſhould demean themſelves by Books and Precepts, but all are 
ſuſceptible of ſome inſtruttion by _ ; ſince thatin theſe, there 
are ſuch ſenſible Leſſons, that the molt ignorant may find in them 


certain encouragements to Vertue, which on the Stage appears 
tothemin herJuſtre, and attended by thoſe honourable rewards 
which 'the Poers beſtow on Heroick Actions. And as Geogra- 
phical Maps cannot fo well acquaint thoſe who ſtudy them with 
the diſpoſitions of people, together with all the circumſtances of 
places, as. Travels and Relations may : In like manner, Philo- 
fophy ſmites not” the Senſes, as thoſe paſlages do which are re- 


preſented on the Theatre, where ſuch asare 1n Love'(the ordina- 
ry\ubje& thereof) may obſerve their own Adventures perſona- 
ted.and take notigg of their vain purſuits, and the unhappy events 
of thoſe which are carried on by unjuſt wayes. In fine, if immor- 
tality flatters ours labours with promiſes to tranſmit our Memory 
to Apes; yetat a great diſtance from us, what greater ſatisfaftion 
can there be, than to hope that our noble aftions ſhall be repre-. 
ſented on Theaters before Princesand Magiſtrates ? 

The Second faid, That Humane Nature being more enclin'd to 
evil than to good, thoſe confus'd repreſentations which are made 
onthe Stage , of all ſorts of good and bad things, are more like- 
ly to make imprefiions of evil in the minds of men, than to render 
them more inclinable to that which is good. Whence it is to be 
mferr'd, that the danger and inconveniences of Plays will out- 
weigh their advantages. This conſideration occafion'd the ba- 
niſhing of them out of ſeveral States. And whereasthe Subjects 
of them are commonly taken from the Loves of ſome extra- 
vagant perſons, and the crimes attending them, the end there- 
of muſt be anſwerable tothe means, which are lewd Artifices, 
whereby it is compaſſed,and where-with mens minds are imbu'd, 
and ſo: inclin'd'to wicked aCtions, and ſuch as are moſt likely to 
promote the:execution of their pernicious deſigns z which would 
not happen, were they ignorarit'of them, Nay, to goto the orl- 
ginal'of this kind' of entertainments, the moſt ancient'of them, 
acted iy the'time of Romnlns, was conttiv'd for the ſurprizal and 
uh carrying 
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carrying away of the Sabine Virgins; it being eaſily inferr'd, 
that what produc'd ſo badan effect mult of neceſlity have been a 
bad caule. <_y | 

The Third ſaid,.T hat Playesconfider'd in themſelves were in- 
different, but that according to the diverſity of their Minds who 
frequent them, they have a different operation 3 as WineExceſ(- 
ſively taken befots and layes ſome aſleep, and enlivens others, ac- 
cording to the. difference of their Temperaments. For if they 
meet. with weak Minds, they imprint in them the Paſſions of 
the things that are: repreſented, much more eafily than Books 
uſually do. - But if theygare perſons of a' ſtrong Conſtitution of 
Intellectuals, they conſideg,what they ſee as a pure Fiction, and 
a draught of Painting, in the intrigues whereof they find a certain 
divertiſement , much like that of excellent P* inters in their Per- 
ſpeCtives; they are pleas'd 'to ſee a miſt caſt before the eyes of 
the vulgar , while they themſelves are ſufficiently ſatisfi'd, 
that. what others think repreſented to the life, isonly perform'd 


by the interpolition of Scenes : So that,from this diverſity of ope- 


rations, this only can be inferr'd, that Playes ayd Opera's are ad- 
vantageous and innocent divertiſements to ſuch as are well- 
vers'd in the affairs of the world; who, being over-preſs'd with 
a continu'd earreſtneſs in the profecution of their more ſerious 
conceErns, find a certain relaxation therein 3. not in a melancholy 
{ſloath; ſuch as 1s inconfiſtent with the activity which is natural 
to them, but in thoſe leſs ſerious employments; as on the con- 
trary, thoſe perſons who are already too much enclin'd to idle- 
neſs, vanity, and effeminacy, ought not to beadmitred to Plays, 
in regard wo can have no other effect on them, than to make 


them more effeminate. C5 
The Fourth faid, That as Womenare juſtly forbidden the uſe 


of the Sciences, ſo ought they alſo to be forbidden the ſight of 


Plays 3 inaſmuch as it 1snot expedient, in order to frugal Houſe- 
keeping, that that Sex ſhould be allow'd an acquaigtance with 
thoſe curiofities which might divert them from the care they 
ought to have of their domeſtick affairs. For, beſides the loſs 
of time, idleneſs is extreamly prejudicial to that Sex, whoſe por+ 
tion ſhould be affiduity in labour, frugality, and a conſtant keep- 
ing of the. Houſe, which is not conſiſtent with the frequenting 
of Shews and Play-houſes, and ſeeing the repreſentations made 
there: Which, the more inltruftive they are, and the more 
likely to fill Womens heads with ne ings, the more” ought 
they tobe forbidden the fight of them ; there being not any thing 
a Huſband ſhould fear ſo much in his Wife, as an excefs of Wit, 
upon the conceit whereof ſhe aſſumes to her ſelf a certain autho- 
rity over him, contrary to the Inſtitution-of Matrimony, or at 
leaſt thinks her ſelf equal tohim; which is not much lels to 'be 
fear'd, inaſmuch as.it is a great diſturbance tothe domeſtick tran- 
quillity. , This may be the better apprehended by the exawple 
of two Mencqually learned, whodiſputing one againſt the other, 

; I'M ſeldom 
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ſeldom come to any agreement-,. as a knowing and an ignorant 
perſon many times do. for if the latter chance to contradict 
himſelf, he 1s eaſily convinc'd, and acquyeſces. And though the 
Greeks ſometimes admitted Women in their Academies, to exe- 
cute the funQions of Profeflors and Regents, yet are not thoſe 
examples to be introduc'd into this Age, whereof the corruption 
is ſuch, as is able to change Vertues into Vices. But, from this 
general Rule we are toexcept ſuch Herozna's, asare the great 
Exemplars of all Vertues, who ſurpaſſing the greateſt part of 
Men in Wir and Intelle&uals, it were injurious to think them 
ſuſceptible of thoſe bad impreſſions, which the Men are able to 
reli(t. : * 

The Fifth ſaid, That the example of the Romans who gave 
extraordinary ſalaries to Comedians, as Cicero aſſures us they did 
to Roſcins, ſufficiently ſhews the advantages of publick repreſen- 
tations. And indeed, if there be: any thing to be bland in 
Plays, it 1s this, that they are too Pathetick , thatis, too apt 
to raile and expreſs Humane Paſſions. For as an Oration mea- 
{ifr'd in Verſe, 1s-more elaborate than Proſe; ſo Verſes, diſpos'd 
by a found Judgement for the Stage,are extreamly beyond thoſe 
of Exegemarick Poems, wherein only the Poet ſpeaks himſelf. 
Moreover, the obſervance” ef Time, wherero all the Acts are 
confin'd, and the other Laws of Dramatick Pieces , diſcover 
their excellency above all others. So that to queſtion, Whe- 
ther they areadvantageous, isto bring into doubt, Whether the 
Maſter-pieces'of Poets, Orators, and Hiſtorians, are advanta- 
geous toa State. 
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W ether that Temperament of the Body which conduces 
moſt to Health, be alſo the moſt convenient for the Mind. 


Shall not here inſiſt on- the diviſion of the Temperaments., 

as for inſtance. into Siz#ple, to wit, when one Quality is pre- 
dominant over its oppoſite, the other two remaining equa], as 
we afhrm him to be of a hot Temperament, who ſhall be more 
hot than'cold, humidity and drought remaining in an £quilibri- 
am; and Compound, tot, that which is the reſult of the ſame 
combination of qualities, which makes the four Elements : mto 
the Univerſal, to wit, of the whole Body ; and Particular, viz. 
that which 1s proper toeach part: into that which is of Weight, 
wherein all thoſe qualities are as it were in a balance, one not ex- 
ceeding the other; andthat of Juſtice, wherein thoſe qualities 
beara:certain proportion one to the other :: Not inſiſting , I-fay, 
on:theſe Divitions,. but preſuppoling them as common doctrines; 
I ſhall here think ir ſufficient to:examige, in the firſt place, on 
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of all theſe Temperaments is moſt convenient, in order to health, 
and in the ſecond, whether the ſame will alſo be moſt convenient 
for the acquiſition of a gqod mind, that is, for the better exerciſe 
of the functions of the rational Soul ; in a word, whether the moſt 
healthy perſon ſhall always be the moſt wiſe ? Galez hath writ an 
expreſs T reatiſe,to prove that the Manners follow the Tempera- 
ment of the body,and therefore ſince thoſe manners are the effects 
of the Will,the nobleſt of all the faculties of rhe Soul,iu regard it 
hath a Soveraignty over all the others,it ſhould ſeem that the af- 
firmative 1s to be maintain'd,eſpecially it we lay this for a ground, 
that thoſe perſons who are ſubject to Melancholy are the moſt in- 
genious,, foraſmuch as they are the moſt healthy 3 cold and 
drought making up a more ſolid and firm maſs, then any other 
two qualitiesz and heat and moiſture being too variable, and too 
much ſubject tocorruption. Upon which conſideration, Galen, 
in his firſt Book of the Texperaments, chap. 4. denies, That the 
Spring is hot and moift ; onthe contrary, ſaith he, it is the worſt 
of all the Temperaments of the Air whereby we are encompaſs d, and 
that is commonly the 609) Song obſervable in ſickly and contagious 
ſeaſons, In his eighth Book of the Method of curing Diſeaſes, 
chap. 7. he adds, That a hot and moiſt diſtemper makes our 
health incline to corruption. , The hot and dry is alſo too eafily 
inclinable to be enflam'd, as the cold and moitſt is too much ſub- 
zect to defluxions; and withal to ſharp Diſeaſes, ſuch as are pu- 
trid Feavers, for the firſt ; Burning Feavers, for the ſecond ; 
and Apoplexies, Palſies , and Dropfies, for the laſt. On the 
other ſide, cold and drought are enemies to corruption, and by 
thoſe very qualities which are contrary thereto,they more pow- 
erfully oppoſe external injuries, by reaſon of the ſolidity of the 
ſkin, and the denſity of its parts 3 as the diſpoſſtions of melan- 
choly perſons are not ſubject to the paſſionate diſturbances of the 
Cholerick, the inconſtancy of the Sanguine, the{lothfulneſs of 
the Phlegmatick 3 and communicate the ſame Stability which 1s 
in them to the Spirits, which a& anſwerably thereto. Of this 
Conſtitution were all thoſe laborious and ſtudious people, and 
all the great Perſons, whoſe afſiduous employments have made 
them famous in their own and ſubſequent Ages. 

The Sccond ſaid, That if we may believe the ſame Galer, in 
the ſixth Book of the preſervation of Health, the hot and moiſt 
Temperament is the moſt healthy,os being the moſt proper to man 5 
zaturez and he-further writes, That thoſe who are very moiſt, - 
are long-liv'd, and when their bodies are come to their full ſtrength, 
they are more healthy then others,and are more robuſt and hardy rhen 
other men of the ſame Age, and ſo continue till they grow old. And 
thence it is, ſaith he, That all the Phyſicians and Philoſophers, who 
have diligently examined the Elements of man's body have com- 
mended that Temperament. For, as Ariſtotle affirms in his Book 
of a long and ſhort life, Ozr life, conſiſts in heat and moiſture, 4s 
cold and drought diſpoſe us towards death, and the ſooxer the _ 
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mal erows cold and dry, the ſooner it grows old and dies. But theſe 
two contrary ſentiments of Galen may be reconcil'd well enough, 
by affirming his meaning to be, that exrernal heat and moi- 
ſture are enemies to health 5 whereas on'the contrary, the na- 
tural heat and radical moiſture are friends to it; inaſmuch as 
theſe are never chargeable with exceſs, but always moderate, 
one ſerving for aliment tothe other ; and they are fo far from 
being capable of receiving any diſtemper, that, what reſults 
from them, ſerves for a rule whereto all the other Temperaments 
are referred z; which the Vulgar improperly calls by the name of 
the four Humours,that are predominant inthem 3 but that abuſe 
being fortify'd by cuſtom, we muſt follow it, though for no other 
reaſon then that we may be the better underftood. -Whence it 
follows, thatthe Sanguine Temperament 1s the moſt healthy, 
as beiny the moſt contormable tolife. This Temperament is al- 
ſo the likelieſt to produce a good Wit, inaſmuch as it exerciſes 
better then any other the functions of the Rational Soul, which 
being diſtributed between the natural, vital, and animal Facul- 
' ties, and theſe being better exercisd when they moſt abound 
with clear and purity'd ſpirits, it is certain,. that the Sanguine 
Temperament, the only treaſury of the Spirits, ſupplies more 
plentifully, and with ſach as are moxe pure, thoſe in whom tt is 
predominant, then it can be imagind to do others, in whom 
that blood is cither puffed up by an exceſlive froath of Choler, 
or drown'd in the wateriſhneſs of Phlegm, or bury'd in the mud 
of Melancholy. And this may be obſerv'd in the gentileneſs, 
and the ſingular ſleight, nay the eafineſs, wherewith perſons of a 
ſanguine Conſtitution demean themlelves 1n all things they un- 
dertake, betraying fuch a ſmiling chearfulneſs in their eyes and 
countenance, as diſcovers their interiour joy and ſatisfaction 
and is no lets dehighttul to thoſe that are preſent, then the impe- 
tuous {allies ot the Cholerick give diſtate, the ſluggiſh delays of 
the Phlegmatick are tedious, and the profound reveries of the 
Melancholy hateiu! and importunate. But as for the incon- 
ſtancy, w2 only Ob;ection, which the other Temperaments make 
againſt the Sanguine, 't 15 not to be accounted vicious in them, 
but luok d on asa dive:tiſement, wherewith they are pleas'd,and 
which the y put themielves upon, only that their labours may, 
by that 52:inge, be the more delightful to them. Which change 
is ſo much the more excuſable in them, that they court it not, to 
the end they ſhould be idJe, but they may apply themſelves to 
ſom< other employment, which ſuits better with their humour, 
ſuch as the over-long comemplation thereof might. not dry up 
that noble blood which runs in their veins, and, by converting 
Ir into dregs, turnthe ſanguine into a melancholick Conſtituti- 
on, to which the obſtinacy, wherewith it perſiſts a long time 

_ in theproſecutionof one and the ſame deſign, is a greater dil- 
commendation, than the inconſtancy imputedſto the ſanguine 1s 
to that, inaſmuch as the latter makes advantage of it, to wit 
that 
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that of attempting, and many times executing ſeveral defigns 
together , eſpecially when it undertakes ſuch as It is ſure ro 
maſter, ſuch as may be Dancing, Muſick, Conrtſhip, well-con- 
contriv'd Stories, and ſuch other pleaſant things. And indeed, it 
is impoſlible to exerciſe the functions of the mind well, when 
the body is indifpos'd ; as on the contrary, when the body is in 
perfe& health, the mind acts its part.ſo much the better. 

The Third ſaid, That it were very unjuſt to deprive of the 
honour due to them, the Heroes and Worthies of the World, 
whoſe temperament muſt needs have been cholerick, by attri- 
buting to any of the others the great and noble actions of the 
mind, which belong to them. Now to demonſtrate that the 
temperament of the Heroes confilted of heat and drought, we 
need bring 1n no further evidence, than ” ſuddenneſs and expe- 
dition wherewith they undertake and eXcute all thar defigne, 
as it were complying with the activity of Fire, which tat the 
ſupremacy among the Elements, as they have the preheminence 
amongſt men. Nay it may be urged, that great enterprizes 
would never be executed without ſome degree of choler, which 
ſerves as it were for ſalt to all humane actions. This premis'd, as 
out of all diſpute, we now come to confider whether the hot and 
dry Temperament be. the moſt confiltent with health. I affirm 
then, that it is more conſiſtent with it, than the Phlegmatick, 
which abounds in excrements; then the Sanguine , which 
eaſily admits of alterations nay alſo then the Melancholick, 
whoſe groſs humours are more ſubje& to obſtruction, then Cho- 
ler is, the vivacity whereof is to be ſeen upon all occaſions; 
thoſe of the Cholerick Conſtitution having always their Vettels 
large, and, asfuch, much more unlikely to be ſtoppd up. 

The Fourth faid, that ſo far as the foul and body are different, 
ſo far are alſo their qualities ſuch. From which conſideration 
Ariſtotle took occalion to affirm, That robuſt bodies are defign'd 
to obey, as the weak are to command, inaſmuch as commonly 
they are the receptacles of a ſtronger foul. This rats'd a per- 
ſuafton in ſome, that the moſt imperfe&t bodies have commonly 
the moſt perfect fouls, alledging to that purpoſe, the example of 
the crooked and il}-ſhap'd Tree, which ſupplies us with the beſt 
of. Liquors, Wine z, whereas the ſtrait and fair-ſpreading Oaks, 
bear nothing but acorns, for the feeding of Swine. Belides, as 
the word {pirit or mind is ſometimes taken for the Invention 
which principally conſiſts in the Imagination 3 ſometimes for the 
Judgment, or Underſtanding 3 and might bealſo taken for the 
Memory, among which this laſt requires a hot and moiſt tempe- 
razient, as the fir{t is pleas'd witha hot anddry ; and the ſecond, 
tro wit the judginent, conſiſts inthe dry and cold, which makes 
men ſtaid and ſettled : ſo is it accordingly requifite, that we 
ſhould diſtinguiſh, of which of theſe three faculties the queſtt- 
on is to be underſtood. But generally ſpeaking, it is not eaſily 


imaginable, that there ſhould be a well-fram'd mind in a much- 
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indiſpos'd body, inaſmuch as there 1s the ſame proportion be- 
tween them, as there is between the mold and the figure caſt in 
it ; a Palace, and him who dwells in it. The ſame thing may 
much more rationally be ſaid of the humours, from which the 
ſpirits being drawn bring their quality along with them : ſo that 
the Temperament which is moſt convenient in order to health, 
will alſo be the moſt convenient for the functions of the Soul. 


CONFERENCE CCXXVL. 
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IWhether it be more expedient for a Man to have only one 
Friend or many. 


Ince Man is no further to be called fo, then as he 1s ſociable, 

\ 3 and that there is no Society more delightful then that of 
Converſation, which cannot be better maintain'd then by the 
relation and correſpondence there is between ſuch as are of a 
like diſpoſition, which preſuppoſe a Friendſhip 3 it ſhould ſeem, 
that it isnot grounded only on Reaſon, but alſo on Nature her 
ſelf, which ſubſiſts altogether by that Union, as ſhe 1s abſolute- 
ly deſtroy'd by diſcord. And this is principally made apparent 
in civil life, wherein Friendſhip is ſo powerful, that, being reli- 
giouſly obſcrv'd, there will be no need of Juſtice, ſince every 
one would voluntarily render that to another which is due to 
him, which is the proper Work of that Vertue : which being 
in like manner well adminiſtred, that of Fortitude would alſo 
be unneceſlary ; and it would be ſupertiuous to uſe the rigour of 
the Laws, to oblige men to the doing of a thing which they 
exerciſed without any compulſion. Hence it came that the wj- 
ſeſt Law-givers, as AriSfotle affirms in his Ethicks, took more 
pains in eſtabliſhing the Laws of Friendſhip among their Citi- 
zens, then thoſe of Juſtice ; inaſmuch as theſe latter take place, 
only upon the non-obſcrvance of the former, whichare ſo much 
the more durable, in regard they are grounded upon the pure 
freedom of the Will, without any other obligation, then that 
which our own choice hath impos'd on it ſelf, of its own accord, 
ina legal friendſhip. Its nature alſo is as much conceal'd as its 
ctteas are manifeſt, which are ſo convincing, that thoſe, who have 
ſpoken moſt advantageouſly of them, affirm that to take away 
Friendſhip were to deprive the World of the light of the Sun; 
and that humane Society may as well be without 1t, as want the 
uſc of Fire and Water. Nor is it their meaning to ſpeak of that 
Irregular Paſſicn, produc'd by the motion of the concupiſcible 
Appetite, which is inclin'd towards a delightful good, and which + 
only flattering the Senſes, thoſe who are carry'd away with it 
are called amorous Perſons, and not Friends ; but,of that Queen 
ot 
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of Vertues, which 1s enthron'd in the rational Appetite, excited 
by a vertuous Good, which being conceiy'd as amiable, and pro- 
portion'd to the Will, ſhe loves and ſtriftly embraces it, cauſing 
ſuch a perfect union between him who loves, and him who is be- 
lov'd, that they are but one heart and one foul, which, for that 
reaſon 1s ſaid to be rather where it loves then where it lives. So 
that it being nottobe imagin'd, that ſuch an union can be among 
many,. neither can true friendſhip be among many, but only be- 
tween two, whoſe mutual correſpondence being the greater, 


_ their Friendſhip is conſequently more firm and durable. Andir 


1s more compleat between theſe two Relatives, then it can be 
among many, Whoſe correſpondence being: more difficult, for 
want of the conditions requiſite to Friendſhip, which are not 
ſoeafily met with ina greater number, it is poſſible they may 
have a certain kindneſs and good-will one towards another. but 
not a ſolid and ſincere Friendihip, which looks on a friend, as a 
ſecond Self, a relation that hath place only between two, whom 
Antiquity, for that reaſon, order'd alwaysto go by Couples. 
The Second ſaid, That Friendſhip could not continue long 
only between two friends, in regard that there. being not any 
one bat is chargeable with ſome imperfettion, it is impoſlible 
but that it ſhould produce ſome coldneſs and mdifference, in his 
apprehenfions who takes notice of it, and that-in time will come 
to an alienation, asit commonly happens in Friendſhip. And 
this 1s yet the farther from being wel-ſetled, upon this accompr, 
that continual familiarity coming to diſcover the weaknefles of 
one or the other, 1t can never be long without, ſome punctilio's 
and diſputes, which are manytimes advanc'd to ſuch. a height, 
that there is a neceſſity of a third perſon ro compoſe their diffc- 
rences. Now this muſt be done by one whois a common triend 
to both, and conſequently, to eſtabliſh.a permanent triendſhip, 


it 15 requiſite there ſhould be three, anumber the more highly to . 


be eſteemed, in that the Graces confiſt of it 3 without which, 
Friendſhip will be but of a ſhort continuance. Upon that ac- 
comptit was that the Tyrant Dzonyſeus wiſh'd that he might 
make up the third, with thoſe two intimate friends Damon and 
Pythias, The Scythians alſo, as Lucian aftirms, to make up a 


perfect friend(hip, requir'd that there ſhould be three perſons, 


who drunk together out of a Veſſel, into which they had fpilt 
ſome drops of their blood, wherewith they dy'd the points of 
their ſwords. | | | 
The Third ſaid, That Friendſhip, in reſpe&@ of our Will, was 
as Science in reſpect of our Underſtanding. For as this latter 
hath a natural inclination to Knowledge. ſo .the Will is-endu'd 
with ſuch another to Love,inaſmnch as in it the finds her ſove- 


raign good. Thenceit comes, thatas there are ſome ſpirits 10. 


ſublime, that, not content with one only knowledge, they em- 
brace feveral,whereas there are others fo circumſcrib'd: athd&con- 
fin'd, that only one Science wholly takes themup fo, asithat. rhey 

are 
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| are not able to make any progreſs into others; ſo are there ſome 
- Souls ſo limitted in their affection, that it can be dilated but to 
one obje&t, which checks, and makes them incapable of loving 
any more, as thoſe generous and heroick hearts do, which have 
ſo ſtrong a bent todo well and to love ; that, not ſatifi'd with one 
objec, they diffuſe their affections to all thoſe whom they think 
worthy thereof. And ſo the deciſion of the queſtion ſhould depend 
on the Capacities of thoſe who love, fince that, conſidering the 
amiable objects, whether they be ſuch, and, conſequently, there 
be cauſe for the loving of them, or are not really ſuch, but only 
ſo conceiv'd by the apprehenfivefaculty, they are equally fit to 
move the Will to love them, and to gain its afte&tions; and they 
ought to be the more agreeable to itn that it finds in them its per- 
tection and the ay Py I roy of its deſires. And ſo the plura- 
lity of Friends is ſo far from being any prejudice to Friendſhip, 
that it ſets a greater eſteem upon it, as alſo on him who loves. 

The Fourth ſaid, That Friendſhip, taken generally,is a mutual 
Good-will between thoſe who are defirous to do one another 
ſome reciprocal kindneſs ; but taking it more preciſcly,it may be 
defin'd a Vertue , by 'means whereof vertuous perſons are fo 
united in Aﬀection and Will, that they become abſolutely like 
one another, through a hearty good Will, Concord, and good 
Turns mutually done'and receiv'd. - The former reſides particu- 
larly in the interior motionsof the mind; the ſecond, in words 
and diſcourſe ; the third, in effects. Theſe are the three efſſen- 
tial marks of a vertuous Friendſhip; which, not regarding its 
proper intereſt, as thoſe do, who love upon the account of plea- 
ſureor profit, courts not the objects it loves, out of any other 
confideration than that of the Vertue or Sctence which render it 
recommendable. Now thele qualities being feldom found among 
many, who ought to be equally furniſh'd therewith, that the 
Friendſhip may be reciprocal, it is very hard to meet with ſo 
many Subjedgs capable of ſo ſublime a Vertue as that 3 which, be- 
ſides that combination of Vertues, requiring much experience, 
and a great proceſs of time that we might not be deceiv'd in the 
choice of Friends, ( with each whereof a Man, according to the 
common ſaying, ſhould eat a buſhel of Salt before he contracted 
a Friendſhip) it will be found a much harder taſk to make ſuch a 
ſtrift examination of the qualities and diſpoſitions of many, than 
it will be to do it of one alone; with whom, conſequently, it is 
more ſafe to enter into Friendſhip, than it can be with many. 

The Fifth ſaid, That Friendſhip being grounded on conver- 
ſation, and there being not any more divertive and delightful 
than'that between thoſe whoeat and drink together, the Caſe is 
the ſame with friends as it is with gueſts, which ought not to 
be under the number of three, nor exceed that of nine ; whence 
came the ancient Proverb, that a 'well-ordered Feaſt ſhould not 
be under the number of 'the Graces, nor tranſcend that of the 


Muſes... In a word, fince converſation is the ground-work of 
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perfect Friendſhip, as the former cannot be pleaſant among leſs 
than three, and muſt be confusd and weariſome among above 
nine ; but is moſt divertive,when five or fix perſons well-qualifi'd, 
and perfe&ly underſtanding one the other, fall into mutual di 


courſe ; ſo Friendſhip cannot be of long continuance between 


two, but there muſt be a third toencourage it; yet with this 
further caution , that it is better maintain'd among a greater 
number of perſons equally vertuous, provided nevertheleſs it 
exceed not that of nine, to preyent the confuſion and inconveni- 
ces attending a greater. | 

The Srxth Grd, That though there be an abſolute neccility of 
Friendſhip, in all the tranſaGtions of humane life, in order to the 
more pleaſant expence of it, yet are there principally two cer- 
tain times, wherein its neceſſity 1s more apparent, to wit, thoſe 
of Proſperity and Adverſity. In the former, our friends par- 
ticipate of our happineſs, inthe latter, of our misfortunes z and 
whereas theſe laſt are commonly more frequent than good fuc- 
ceſſes, the plurality of Friends, who are our ſecond-ſelves, 
making the burthen the more ſupportable by the part every one 
takes in our misfortunes.3 1t 15 much more expedient that a Man 
ſhould have many, then content himſelf with a ſmall number, 
which being nor able to bear the brunt ofſo violent an aſſault, he 
would be in danger of being overcome thereby. Nay, though all 
things ſhould happen according toour wiſhes, yet were it con- 
venient to have a confiderable number of Friends, the more to 
congratulate our good fortune, which will make the greater noiſe 
in the world, the greater their number is who approve and ap- 
plaud it. | 

The Seventh ſaid, That the plurality of Friends was equally 
inconvenient, as well in good as bad fortune. For, 1 the latter, 
it muſt needs trouble us very much to give ogcaſion of grief to 
a great number of Friends, who though they bemoan us ever ſo 
much, yet are weſtillin the ſame period of misfortune; nay, 
our unhappineſs is the greater, inthat it is contagioutly com- 
municated to ſo many perſons at the ſame time. In the former, 


_ there cannot be any thing more troubleſom then that great num- 


ber of people who love, or pretend to love us in our proſperity, 
it being then impoſible for us equally to fatisfie them all, as we 
might eaſily do one fingle Friend , from whom we may allo de- 
rive greater comfort in Adverfity, than from many addreſſing 
themſelves to us at the ſametime; to whoſe humours to accom- 
modate our ſelves well, we muſt ſtudy an unconſtancy equal to 
that of Protexs, and put on as many Countenances as they have 
different Inclinations. 

The Eighth ſaid, That ſince a good thing is ſo much the more 
excellent,the more it is communicated and ditfus'd ſeveral ways, 
Friendſhip ought to.derive its eſteem from that communication, 
which the greater it ſhall be, the more recommendable ſhall it 


make the Friendſhip, which, conſequently, is the more'pertect 
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among many, to whom it is always advantageous, fince it com- 

prehends the three kinds of Goods, the profitable, the pleaſant, 

and the vertuous. For, is there not much to be gain'd in a focie- 

ty, which the more numerous it 1s, the greater advantages and 

aſtiſtances may be deriv'd from” it ? There 1s not any thing fo 

highly delightful as to love and to be belov'd of many. Bur 
whereas Friendſhip is the Livery of Vertue, vhoſe inſeparable 
attendant ſhe is, Can there be any thing more vertuous and com- 

mendable'then after that manner to love ſeveral others who love 
us, and by that reflux of mutual kindneſs give aflurances of our 
Vertue,” anſwerable to the acknowledgements we had made of 
their merit ; the multitude of Friends not abating any thitg of the 
eſteem of civil Friendſhip, no more than the 'great number of 
charitable perſons does prejudice Charity, which isa conſum- 
mate Love, arid equally embraces all ? 5 
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CONFERENCE CCEXVII.:. 


Of Oxacles. - 


s 

Here is not any thing diſquiets the Spirit of Man fo much 

as the deſire he hath to know things to come 3 and where- 

as he cannot of himſelf attain'thereto, by reaſon of the weak- 
nels of his knowledge, which he derives from'the Senſes and 
other corporeal powers 3 he will needs try what he can do out of 
himſelf, and there 1s no place into which his curiolity hath not 
tound a way to diſcover what he ſo much defir'd. But in fine, 
after he had to no purpoſe ſought this knowledge in the Elements 
and all Natural Bodies conſiſting of them, ſuperſtitious Antiquity 
bethought 1t ſelf of another way to gain it, which was to addreſs 
it ſeit to thoſe counterfeit Divinities, whom the Holy Scriptures 
aUures us have beenno other than Devils, whom it elſewhere 
calls the Gods of the Gemtiles. For theſe, after they had, by ftn, 
loft the gift of Grace, having conſerv'd that of a moſt perfect 
Science, and ſo genera), that there is not any thing in all Nature 
which they know not, and cannot foretell (excepting only ſuch 
cftects as are purely tree, which are known only to God) thoſe 
ancient Idolatcrs have oftentimes been inform'd by thetn of 
things to come, conſulting' them to that purpoſe , when they 
wereupon the undertaking of ſome Afﬀeair of great importance, 
the ſucceſs whereof was doubtful, 'reſolving upon the profeeuti- 
on thereof, according to the Anſwers of thoſe' falſe Gods called 
Oracles,” ih regard they were pronotnc'd either by their mouths, 
orthole of their Miniſters.” The'manner of declaring them was 
two-fold; one, by Dreams, or Nocturnalt*Viffons ; the other, 
by an expreſs Voice, which was diſtinctly heard by thoſe who 
ame to confult them. The Oracles, which were deliver'd 1a 
Dreams, 


hs. 
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Dreams, though they were not ſo clear as thoſe receiv'd by the 
Voice , were nevertheleſs conſiderable proportionably to the 
elteem made of the perſons who were the Interpreters of them, 
and the places where they were deliver d. That of Amphiara- 
#5 was the molt remarkable of any 3 in which, after the accuſto- 
med expiations, thoſe who came to conſult him, laid themſelves 
_ down on the ground upon the skins of ſuch Rams as had been 
facrific'd to the Gods, whoſe names were written upon the Al- 
tar, and were in that poſture inſtructed in what they deſired to 
know, The fame Ceremonies were heretoforeuſed among the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, inthe Temples of Serapis and #ſcu- 
lapius, where thoſe mute Divinities return'd their Anſwers only 
to ſuch as were aſleep, who conſulted them principally for the 
cure of their Diſeaſes. 

The ſecond way , which wasby expreſs ' voice , was ei- 
ther perform'd by the whiſpering-places of certain Grots; orby 
the mouths of ſuch Statues as were dedicated to the ſaid Divini- 
ties ; which Statues, for that reaſon , had their mouths always 
open, and ready to ſpeak z or by the mouths of the Prieſts and 
Sibylls, who being ſeiz'd By a ſacred fury pronounced the O- 
racles with a certain ifmpetuouſneſs of voice, and violent con- 
torſions of the countenance, not unlike thoſe of diſtracted peo- 
ple among us; or laſtly, by the mouths even of brute beaſts, 
which the ſtupidity of thoſe poor blinded people alſo made uſe of 
to that end. Thus the Zgyptians worſhipped and conſulted an 
Ox, under which figure they repreſented their God Apzs, whoſe 
Oracles were accounted favourable, when he cheartfully receiv'd 
the fodder preſented to him, but it fignify'd the contrary, when 
he refuſed to open his mouth to receive it ; and this was inter- 
preted a preſignification of the death of Germanicus, The Te- 
medians obſerved tha ſame Ceremonies towards a Cow, big with 
Calf; the Nubians, a people of #thiopia, the ſame towards a 
Dog ; and the Perſzars towards a Cock, the different accents of 
whoſe crowing diltinguiſhd their Oracles. Among theſe, the 
Oracles which ſome went to hear in the vaſt deferts beyond the 
Country of the Garamantes, at the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
though they were the moſt venerable of any, as being the moſt 
ancient, were nevertheleſs as ridiculous as any of the reſt, being 
grounded only ona fimple motion of the body, a bowing of the 
head,a wink with the eye,which thoſe that were preſent imagin'd 
they had obſerved in the Statue of that Controller of the Gods, 
ador'd in that deſolate place, with the head and horns ofa Hees 
goat. | He was a little more familiar inthe City of Dodong 1n E- 
pirus, where he had alſo a very magnificent Temple, taking the 
pains to pronounce his Oracles ſometimes with his own divine 
mouth, and ſometimes uſing thoſe of two Virgins, whereot one, 
called Periſtera, which ſignifies a Dove, gave occalion to the 
Fable, wherein it was reported, that, inthe Temple of Jupiter 


at Podona, there were Doves that"(poke, as well as Oaks, which 
Kkk 2 anſwer'd 
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anſwer'd the queſtions that had been put tothem. The manner 
thus3 thoſe high Trees being ſhaken by the ordinary Winds of 
thoſe Countries made a great noiſe there, which was encreas'd 
by that ofa great number of Braſs-kettles faſten'd to the branches 
of them. amidſt the ſound whereof thoſe Oracles were deliver'd. 
that they might be receiv'd with greater reverence.But whereas 
the Art of Divination was by a ſpecial priviledge reſerv'd to 
Apollo among all thoſe Gods, his Oracles were accordingly look'd 
upon as the moſt certain. Thence it alſo came, that he was wor- 
ſhipped, upon that account, in ſeveral parts of the World, efpe- 
cially in the Iſland of Delos, one of the Cyclades, the place of 
his Birth, where there was an Altar built of horns taken from 
the right ſide of the heads of ſeveral Animals, neatly laid one 
upon the other with incomparable dexterity 3 the horns of the 
left ſide being nor it ſeems ſoproper for Divination. He there 
return'd his Anſwers under a humane ſhape, as in Lycia he did it 
under that of a Wolf : But in his Temple at »zDelphz, a place re- 
markable for its ſcituation, as beipg in the midſt of the World, 
whence it was conceiv'd to be as it were the navel of it, he 
made his Anſwers ſometimes through the throat of a Dragon, 
under which form he was there honoured, ſometimes by the 
mouths of his Prieſteſſes, who, after they had been ſhaken for a 
certain time by a violent wind, which 1flu'd. out of a deep and 
obſcure cave, whereby they felt themſelves animated and agt- 
tated intoa more then natural motion,pronounc'd their Oracles, 
ſometimes in Proſe, ſometimes in Verſe, according to the im- 
preſſions of that Divinity whereby they were inſpir'd. But 
to render theſe yet more Majeſtick, thoſe Prieſteſſes affected 
certain preciſe days, as for example thoſe of the Calends and 
Ides, and requir'd certain particular difpoſitions,that they might 
the more inſolently impoſe upon the more credulous : And theſe 
conſiſted in certain explations and preparations, in order to their 
being more worthily Gceptible of that divine inſpiration, which 
the Pytbzar Prieſteſs pretended herſelf fit to entertain, after ſhe 
had drunk of the Water of the fountain of Delos ; as another, 
who ſerv'd the ſame God at Colophon, imagin'd her ſelf worthy 
of it , when ſhe had drunk of a neighbouring Spring, the 
Water whereof put her into an immediate fury. At Argos there 
was a neceflity of drinking the blood of a Lamb, and at #girs, 
that of a Bull, ere the Oracles could be gotten out of them. But 
what moſt diſcovers their vanity, is, that even thoſe who con- 
ſuited them (which they did only to comply with the weakneſs 
of the people, andgain reputation among the ſimple ) if they 
found them not favourable, either went on nevertheleſs in the 
proſecution of their deſigns, or forc'd them to pronounce ſuch 
as ſhould be to their advantage. This courſe was taken by A4- 
lexander the Great and Cleomenes ; by the former, when hecon-. 
ſulted the Pythian 3 by the other, when he conſulted the Delphick 


Oracle, both which they forc'd to ſay what they pleas'd them- 
| ſelves. 
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ſelves. Thence it came, that moſt of the ancient Philſophers 


exclaim'd againſt them, and the Platoniſts, who malle a grea- 
ter account of them'then any of the other Sedts, acknowledge. 
that they are no other then the moſt deſpicable Devils, and 
thoſe of the loweſt rank, who engage themſelves in that em- 
ployment, which they muſt needs practiſe in deſert and dread- 
ful places, to the end there might be fewer witneſles of their 
weakneſs and impoſtures. Theſe are apparent in their very 
Anſwers, which, ifnot falſe, were ſo ambiguous, or at leaſt fo 
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obſcure, that many times there needed another Oracle to ex- 


plain them. Nor were they in vogue, but during the darkneſs 
of Paganiſm, which being diſpell'd by the light of the Goſpel, 
thoſe Oracles never durſt appear in that glorious day, which 
would have diſcover'd their lying and falſhood. 

The Second ſaid, That the Art of Divination being conjequ- 
ral, and grounded on experience, as well as ſeveral others of 
that nature, it 18 not to be admir'd, that the Anſwers of thoſe 
who heretofore made profeſſion thereof were not always true : 
and therefore it is as irrational a procedure to draw any conſe- 
quences thence to its prejudice, as to infer, that the Precepts of 
Medicine are falſe, becauſe the Phyſician does not always make 
his Prognoſticks aright. The General of an Army *may 
ſometimes proceed upon wrong grounds ; and the expert Pilot 
may run upon thoſe ſhelves and rocks which he moſt endeavours 
toavoid. True it is that the- ſubtilty of the Devil, and depra- 
vedneſs of Mankind have foiſted abundance of abuſes 'into the 
buſineſs of Oracles, eſpecially in the erecting of thoſe Statues to 
thoſe fabulous Divioities, which they commonly made of Olive- 
tree, Lawrel, Vine, Cedar, or ſome ſuch kind of wood, full of 
unuous moiſture, which they ſaid were the tears or ſweat of 
their falſe Gods ; as alſoin the pompous Ceremonies, wherewith 
they amuſed the credulous Vulgar. Such were thoſe' of Tropho- 
is among the Thebans, who anſwer'd only thoſe who being clad 
in white deſcended through a hole of the cave into his Temple, 
and there offered cakes to the Spirits which inhabitedit z after 
which they were convey'd out at another place of the cave,where 


they drunk the Water of the Fountain of Memory, which caus'd 


them to remember whatever they had heard ; as they had drunk 
that of Lethe before they had entred into it, which had caus'd 
them to forget all affairs of the World. But we are not hence 
to conclude, that all Oracles were falſe, nor doubt of the vali- 
dity of that ſublime Art, upon its being diſparag'd by thoſe 
who have profeſs'd it, ſince 1t hath its grounds, not only in the 
inclination of mens minds, who having an extraordinary earneſt- 
neſs to know things to come, there muſt needs be fome Science 
for the attaining of that Knowledge 3 otherwiſe Nature , who 
had imprinted that deſire in him, ſhould,contrary to her cuſtom, 
have done ſomething in vain 3 but alſo in the diſpoſitions of 


that Temperament which is ſubje& to Melancholy, or black 
Choler : 
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Choler. For, the former of theſe 15 the Temperament of the 
more ingenious ſort of people, according to the Phillopher in 
his Problems; and the other, being more reſplendent, is that of 
perſons enclin'd to Divination, occaſjon'd by the clear repre- 
ſentation of the Species inithat humour, which being bright and 
ſmooth as a Mirrour, cannot ſo well be diſcover'd by thoſe who 
are not of that Conſtitutionz to which Plato in his Memon at- 
tributes the cauſe of Apollo's Prieſteſle's pronouncing the Oracles 
in Hexameter Verſe, though ſhe had never learnt Poefie 3 and 
Pompanatins in his Books of Enchantments, affirms, that it caus'd 
a Woman, who never wasout of Mantua, where ſhe was born, 
to ſpeak ſeveral ſtrange Languages. 

The Third ſaid, That Divination being above the reach of our 
Underſtanding , as much as this latter 1s below the Divinity, 
which hath reſerv'd to-it ſelf the priviledge of a diſtin& 
knowledge of things to come, itisto no purpoſe to ſeek for the 
true cauſes of it in our ſelves, but we are to find them in the 
Heav ens, whence, if we may believe the Profeſſors of Aſtrology, 
that quality of Divination or Predictionis communicated to Men 
by the interpoſition of the Intelligences, whereby thoſe vaſt Bo- 
dies are moved, and that Science taught, by making it appear 
how great a correſpondence there 15 between the effects of the 
ſublunary Bodies, and the ſuperior cauſes on which they depend, 
and wherein they are potentially comprehended, even before 


they are actually exiſtent. Whereto if you add the concourſe 
of the Univerſal Spirit, which equally animates the whole 


world , and the parts whereof ' conſiſts, and which meeting 


with convenient diſpoſitions in the, minds of. men, and the ſeve- 
ral places where Oracles have been given, inſpir'd thoſe extra- 
ordinary motions, which have rats'd the Spirit of man, and 
open'd its way into effects the moſt at a diſtance from his know- 
ledge : Admitting, I ſay,ſfuch a concourſe, there may ſome proba- 
ble reaſon be given of theſe Predictions,not only of things, whoſe 
cauſes being natural and neceſlary , their <ftects are infallible, 
ſuch as are Eclipſes, the Riſing, Setting, and Regular Motions of 
the Planets 3 or of thoſe whole cauſes are only probable, as it is 
reported that Pherecydes foretold a dreadful Earth-quake, by the 
boyling up of the watcrin his own Well; and Thales foreſaw 
the ſcarcity of Olives in the Territories of Athens + But alſo of 
eftefts, which having only contingent or free cauſes, lie not fo 
obvious to diſcovery ; and yet theſe being denoted by the gene- 
ral caufes,ſuch as are the Heavens and the Univerſal Spirit, thoſe 
perſons who have clear-ſighted and illuminated Souls may per- 
ceive them therein, even before they happen. 

The Fourth ſaid, T hat there are thtee general cauſes of Ora- 
cles, one Supernatural 3 another, Artificial ; and the third, Natu- 
ral and that, not to, ſpcak any thing of the Supernatural, 
whereof the Devils were the Authors, and made ule of it to 
-ontinue [til] in their firſt Rebellion, when they attempted to 

aſcend 
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aſcend into the Throne of God, and be like him ; nor yer'of 
their Artificial Cauſe, which was certain perſons devoted to their 
worſhip, who retiring into Caves and Sabterraneous ' places, 
were incited by thoſe evil Spirits to that ſordid Miniftry. that fo 
by that means they might lay ſnares for the ſimple, who' were 
eaſily drawn away by theſe falſe Lights, - The 'Naraural Cauſe 
of thoſe Oracles, eſpecially ſuch as were pronounc*d our of the 
celebrated Caves and Grots of Antiquity, was a tubtile Exhala- 
tion rais'd out of thoſe places, which, faſtening on the Spirits of 
the Prophet or Propheteſs already ditpos'd to receive that itnpreſ- 
fion, had the ſame Influence On them as the fumes of Wine have 
on thoſe who drink 'it to excels; whether that evaporation be 
caus'd by the quality of the Earth or Waters, or proceed trom 
the Metals, Minerals, and other Foflile Bodies, contained 
within their entrails. For if it be acknowledg'd, that the waters 
paſſiing through them, derive certain particular qualities, Why 
may not as well thoſe vapours do the like, nay, haply ina greater 
meaſure, and, conſcquently, work thoſe extraordinary ettects ? 
Nay, upon conlideration, they will not be found morc miracu- 
lous than what 1s related of an Exhalation which iflnes out of a 
Cave near Hzeropolis , which, as it 1s afhrm'd, is fatal only to 
Men, and not to thoſe who have not lolt therr Virginity ; nor 
yet than the water of a Fountain in Beot/a, which cauſes Mares 
to run mad, as that which was in the Temple of Bacchrxs at An- 
dros, had the taſte of Wine 3 that of Delphi lighted 'thoie 
Torches which were within a certain diſtance of it , and e&x- 
tinguiſh'd thoſe which were thruſt into it. Now fuch qualities as 
theſe are, depending on the properties of the places ; 1t may be 
as eaſily conceiv'd, that thoſe, where ſuch Antwers of the Falſe 
Gods were given, had the like : and thence it is ro be imagin'd, 
that thoſe having ceas'd by the ordinary vicithtude of all things, 
the ſaid Oracles accordingly receiv'd allo their period. 
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CONFERENCE CCXNNVEELL 
Of the lingling of the Larg. 


4 StheEar 1s the Inſtrument of that Senſe which is called the 
Senſe of the Diſciple, and 1s more ſerviccable to us ih order 

to Inſtruction, than all the reſt put togerher ; fo 15 it not to be 
wondred, the Ancients thould be of Opinion; that it contributed 
ſo highly thereto, that the moſt inconhiderable motions of it 2d- 
vertiſe us 'of things which ſeem to be tartheſt from our know- 
ledge, Thenceit came that they deduc'd certain conjectures of 
things to come from the tingling of the Ears, which rhey' held 
to fignifie good luck when it was on the right fide ; and the-con- 
trary, when it happen'd on the left Ear : which is ro: On 
ne - 
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enemies, as the former does friends ; yet with this proviſion, 
that nothing contributed thereto from without, as for example, 
noiſe might do, or ſome other agitation. of the air, ſtirr'd by 
ſome external cauſe, but the tingling muſt proceed from with- 
in 3 ſoritu ſuopte tinniunt aures, without which condition it fig- 
nifies neither good nor bad luck, that is, nothing at all. ' And 
what ſeems ſomewhat to confirm this obſervation,is, that it hath 
not been caſt out among all the other rubbiſh of ſuperſtitious 
Antiquity, but reigns even in the preſent Age, wherein not on- 
ly wany among the Vulgar commonly ſay,that they are well or 
il|-ſpoken of, when their ears glow or tingle, but alſo ſome of 
the better ſort are alſo of the ſame perſwaltion. They ground 
this belief on the Sympathy or Antipathy there is between 
Friends and Enemies, which are ſuch, that not being confin'd by 
the diſtance of places, which yet according to their opinion 
ought not to be too great, they force the ſpecies of voice and 
words towards the organs of Hearing, which are thereby ex- 
cited, through the communication of thoſe Magnetick: Vertues, 
and theſe are not leſs ſenfible then thoſe which the objects dire(t 
towards the ſame inſtruments in ordinary ſenſation ; though they 
be more delicate and ſubtile. As the Lynx, the Eagle, and 
other ſharp-ſighted Animals ſee the ſpecies of viſible objects far 
beyond their reach who are ſhorter-ſighted ; and the Birds of 
prey ſmell carcaſles though they are very far from them. 

 TheSecond ſaid, Thar it was a little too far fetcht, to attri- 
bute thoſe Effefts to Sympathy , which being as abſtruſe as 
what ſome pretend to deduce from it, amounts to as much, as 
if one would prove one obſcure thing by another which is yet 
more obſcure. As therefore there is no aCtion done beyond the 
limits appointed to every Agent, which comprehend the ſphere 
of their aQtivity, ſocan there not be any ſuch between the ſo- 
norous Species, - and the Hearing of him who feels this Tingling, 
unleſs it be within the reach ofhisear 3 which ſince it cannot be, 
when, for example, we are ſpoken of in our abſence, it is ium- 
poſſible the Hearing ſhould receive the impreſſion of the voice 


pronounc'd in a place at too greata diſtance to be conveyd to it, 


inaſmuch as it is neceflary in all ſenſation, that, beſides the good 
diſpofition of the ſenſitive Faculty and the Mean, there ſhould 
be a proportionate diſtance between the ſenfible obje& and the 
Organ, ere it can judge well of it. So that thoſe who imagine 
they hear what is ſaid of them afar off upon no other reaſon 
then that their ears tingle, have not their Hearing more ſenſibly, 
but,on the .contrary,worle qualifi'd then others,through the di- 
{turbance caus'd therein by groſs humours, which occaſion the 
lame diforder in the Ear as ſuffuſions doin the eye, when it ſees 
the Objects in the ſame colour and figure as the vapours or hu- 
mours, whereby it is clouded, though they be not effeftually fo. 
In like manner, the ſound or noiſe, heard by thoſe whoſe ears 


tingle, though it makes them conceive the ſpecies of ſuch a ſound 
EE proceed- 
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procceding from without, is only illuſory , and caus'd by the 
diſorder of the ill-affected organ, but it communicates its irregu- 
larity to the Imagination, when it frames to. it ſelf favourable 
conſequences from ſuch a humming in the right Ear, and ſome 
misfortune from the like in the left, there being not any reaſon. 
by which fo fantaſtick and chimerical an opinion can be main- 
tain'd.. vB | 

The Third faid, That ir is injuriouſly doneto deny Man that 
advantage which we find by experience, that fome, not only 
brute Beaſts, but alſo Plants have, to wit that 'of havinga pre- 
vious feeling of the good or evil which are to happen to them by 
a property beſtow'd on them by Nature: for their conſervation. 
Thus we find Rats forſake the houſe whieh will ſoon after fall 
down; Lice take leave of one that is dying 3 Birds. of prey 
come from far diſtant places to their food 3 the Swallow comes 
to give us a viſit inthe Spring, and ſpends that delightful ſeaſon 
withus; which once paſt,ſhe goes to find out other . Springs in 
unknown Countries. The Ox gives us notice of 'an approach- 
ing ſhower, when, having lifted up his head very high; and 
breath'd withall, he immediately falls a licking his thighs 3 The 
Cat makes the ſame Prognoſtication, when ſhe combs her ſelf as 
it were, with her paws; Theſame thing is done by the-Water- 
fowl called the Ducker, and the ordinary Drake, when they 
ſettle their feathers with their beaks 3 The Frogs do the: ſame by 
their importunate croaking 3 The Ants, by the extraqgdinary 
carneſtneſs they expreſs in hoarding up their corn; and the 
Earth-worms, when they appear above ground ; Nay, the poor 
Trefoy] will cloſe it ſe]f upon the approach of a Tempeſt,as bo al---_ = 
ſo molt Plants in foul weather z which being over, they ſpread 
abroad their leaves and flowers, and ſeem newly blown, as it 
were to congratulate the return of the Sun, as is done, among 
others, by the Marigold, which for that reaſon 1s called Helio- 
tropium; for the great correſpondence there is between it and 
that all-cnlivening Star. Nay, that correſpondence 1s alſo fo 
remarkably obvious in the other Plants, that thoſe who have 
obſerv'd them moſt exactly, aftirm, that thereis not any herb 
ſo deſpicable, but it hath an interiour character, anſwerable to 
that of ſome Star, which communicates its vertues and qualities 
tot, and thence it comes to be called a terreſtrial Star. Why 
therefore ſhould it come into diſpute, whether Man hath ſuch a 
Priviledge, asthat he may be ſenſible of what is prejudicial or 
advantageous to him, by that tingling of the Ear, which may 
well be the ſign thereof though the cauſe be not abſolutely ma- 
niteſt 2 For, experience it ſelt and the effets conſequent to the 
obſervation do very much confirm it, for thoſe being commonly 
an{werable tg what had been conceiv'd by thoſe to whom that 
kind of Divination by the Ears had happened, there is as much 
ground togive it ſome credit, as there is to deduce apy thing 


tron ſome other leſs conſiderable accidents, from which the like 
| | Ex conjectures 
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conjeCtures are made ; fuchasare, for example, among others, 
the twinkling of the Eyes, ſneezing, the meeting of ſomething 
extraordinary, eſpecially a Negro, an Eunuch, or ſome other 
defeQive perſon;and the ſtriking of ones feet againſt the threſh- 
old of his own door, which prov'd fatal to C.Gracchws, who was 
murther'd the very day that ſuch-an accident had happened to 
him ; asalſoto Craſſus, the day he was defeated by the Parthians. 
In all which ſigns there is much leſs hkelthood of declaring the 
accidents, which ſome would attribute thereto, than may- be 
imagin'd in the Tingling of the Ear, as being the ſeat of the Me- 
mory.,which the Ancients for that reaſon were wont to ſtir up,by 
placking the tip of it 5 and if it be true what Plato faith, that all 
our Knowledge is but Reminiſcence, and that we only remem- 
ber the Species of things, which had been before in our Under- 
ſtanding, it will be no hard matter to find out ſome ground for 
this preſenſion. 

The Fourth ſaid; That there was no other conjecture to be 
drawn from this Tingling of the Ear, than that the Perſon ſub- 
je& thereto, hath a weak and ill-diſpos'd Brain, which breeding 
abundance of 11] humours, if they come to make any ſtoppage 
in the paſlages of the Ear, its action is vitiated and obſtructed 
by that Tingling, -which is a ſymptom of a deprav'd Hearing, 
and cauſes the- party to hear an importunate ſound or noiſe, 
though there be not any made without,end that there be not an 
applicgtion of the hollowneſs of the hand tothe Ear, in which 
caſe it hears ſome ſuch noiſe. *T would therefore be ridiculous 
to look'after any other cauſes thereof than what may' be in the 
diſpolition of the Brain, and the excrements it produceth, on 
the diverifity whereof as alſo on that-of their Motion in the Ears, 
_ that Tivgling depends; as do alſo the Breathing,the Ringing, the 
Buzzirg, and the Swimming of the Ear, which are Symptoms of 
a deprav'd Hearing ; the breathing or blowing being done by a 
little blaſt which gets out gentlyzthe Tingling by the interruption 
of its motion; the ringing proceeds froma more groſs vapour, 
and ſuch as blows more ſtrongly; as the reſounding does from an 
impulſion yet more vehements and laſtly the Swimming is caus'd 
by the agitation of theſe as well vaporous as ſpirituous matters, 
which being different and differently moved , produce thoſe 
different ſounds. And therefore 1t is abſurd , to derive 
any other marks of what ſhould happen to us, then thoſe laid 
down in Medicine, which teaches us, that they who are ſubject 
to theſe frequent tinglings and ringings of the Ears are in their 
way to Dealneh, by reaſon of. the danger there 1s, that theſe 
vaporous humours ſhould make ſo ſtrong an obſtrudion in the 
organs of Hearing, that the auditory air cannot get into it, 
to make ſenſation: and if this happen in a burning Feaver, 
together with dimneſs of the eyes,it is a certain preſage of the di- 
ſtraCtion or madneſs, which ordinarily follows that noiſe of the 
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Of Philtres, and whether there be any proper 
Remedies for the procuring of Lowe. 


& Har ignot any thing ſo pleaſant and delightful as to be be- 
| lov'd; To procure that, it is requiſite there ſhould be 
ſome perfection , which being conceiv'd ſuch by the perſon 
whoſe favour Is courted, it prevails ſo far upon his Inclinations, 
that he cannot forbear being in Love with.it. Thus is it that a 
known Truth doth ſo fully fatisfie our Underſtanding, that it 
cannot deny its conſent thereto : Thus is the Will fo ſtropgl 


engag d upon the purſuance of a Good which ſeems delightful 


to her, that it 15 hardly 1n her. power to gain-ſay itz nay,ſhe is of 


her ſelf inclin'd thereto, not needing any other Charms to in- 


duce her thereto, than thoſe ſhe meets with inthe gogdneſs of 
the Object which ſhe loves. Theſe are real Philtres which never 
failto raiſe Love in thoſe that have them 3 there is no. neceſlity 
of looking after other Remedies, all which are us'd either to a 
bad end, or to none atall. Dezanira, deſirous to make uſe of 


them, in order to her being better belov'd by her Huſband Her- 


_ cules, prov'd the occaſion of; his death, by the means of a gar- 


ment, which ſhe ſent him dy'd with the Blood of the Centaur 


'Neſſus. Another Woman, as Ariſtotle affirms in his greater work 


of Ethicks, brought her Huſband to the ſame Fate,after the had 
made him take a Medicine of that kind. Lucilia adminiſtring 
ſuch a Philtre to the Poet Lacretins het Huſband, put him into 
ſuch a diſtraction that he kill'd himſelf. The like was done by 
the Emperour Lucilius, after he had taken ſuch a ongfrom the 
hands of Calliſthenes ;, as allo by Caligxla, after he had drunk off 
one of thele potions into which there had been put a picce of 
that fleſh which is found on the fore-heads of young Colts as ſoon 
as they are caſt , called in Latine Hippomanes, an ingredient par- 
ticularly recommended among theſe Medicaments. In which 
Receipts, we find alſo the brains of Cows when they would go 
to Bull, and thoſe of young Afles, the bones of a green Frog, 
the little Fiſh called the Remora, the Matrix of the Hyena, and 
the little Bird call'd Motacilla, the Wagtail, from its continual 
wagging of the tail, which it ſcems is ſo effectual a Remedy for the 
procuring of Love, that P:z»dar, in his fourth Ode of the Nemea, 
acknowledges that his Heart was ſo ſtrongly drawn away and 
charn'd by the means thereof, that he could not forbear Loving, 
But though it were granted, that theſe Remedies had ſome par- 
ticular Vertues to excite Love in thoſe to whom they had been 
adminiſ{tred, yet would it. not follow thence, that they ſhould 
make that Love mutual, by obliging them to love thoſe by —_ 
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they are beloy'd. For thoſe to whom they are given common- 
ly riot knowing; nay, many times: having an averſion for the 
others, it is impoſſible that theſe Philtres ſhould be able to force 
People's Wills and Inclinations, which are always tree td love 
what they know not ; or if they know1t, havea horrour and 
averſion for it. Otherwiſe it would amount to as much, as to 
give them a certain Sovereignty over a free power 3 ſuch asthe 
Will is, which it cannot endure, as being above all Corporeal 
Apents, 'ſachas thefe'Medicaments are. Among which,as there 
arc ſome have the 'vertue of extinguiſhing the flames of Concu- 
picenceand Carnal Love, by correcting the heat of the Blood, 
diminiſhing the quantity of the Seed, and diſperſing the Spirits 
"whereby it is ratſed :3 ſo on the contrary, there are others, 
which asit were awake amd excite that Paſhon, by the production 
they make of abundance of good and -ſpirituous ſeed, and, con- 
ſequently,-amay indeed invite thoſe who uſe them, to that baſe 
and unbridled Love, but not fo xmutual Love, ſuch as is partt- 
cularly dire&ed®to him, who finding his affetion ſleighted, is 
forc'dto give theſe Remedies that he may be belov'd by the 
perſon whom he courts. 

The'Secondfaid; That Love and the Graces, if we may credit 
thoſe Avthentick Anthors'the Poets, always kept gone 14" vgs 
 Fenus, Whereby they would fignifie to us, that the molt efteCtual 
means which any one 'can uſe to im{inuate himſelf into rhe Love 
of another, was, to become himſeK amiable and agreeable 2 -and 
that thoſe who pretend todo it by other wayes, do many times 
come lhort of their intentions; or if they at laſt come to belov'd, 
it is by fuch a perverſion of the party's imagination whom they 
court, that , inſtead of framing a rational and well-regulared 
Paſſion, they raiſe therein that fury and rage®, which the Phy- 
ficians call Erotomania. Thence 1 comes -that to accompliſh 
their defires, beſides ſuch means as are natural, they alſo make 
uſe of all the djabolical Artifices and Inventions that Magick can 
furniſh them withall, to compaſs that piece of Witchcrafr. To 
that purpoſe, they make uſe of Mandrakes, wherewith the wo- 
men prepare a certain Drink for the men, adminiſtring the fe- 
male to procure themſelves to be lov'd by them; and the men 
cauſe them to take the male,that they may belov'd by the women 
They aſſign the ſame properties to the Herb Calamirt, aftirming, 
that it gains the Heart, and raiſes it into ſuch a heat, that it is in- 
clin'd to love him who pives it,and the fame thing is ſaid of ſeveral 
other odoriferous Herbs, which feem to have a ſtricter connexion 
withthe effect they promiſe themſelves from them,than an infinite 
number of other jmpious and abſurd things, whereof they make 
an extraordinary account. As for inſtance, among others the 
Menftrua of Women 3 the Navel-ſtring of a Child newly born, 
reducd to powder, and taken in a potion; as alſo the ſkin of 
\ ſach a one where-with they make their Virgin-parchment, on 

which they write their Characters 3 Eggs dipp'd in the — 
| a Toad 
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a Toad; a certain- bone rakenout of the throat of a falt Bitch ; 
the feathers ofa Scrich-Owle 3 andefpecially the parings of the 
Nails, together with the Hair of the Head, or of any other part 
of the Body; and for want of thoſe, ſome ſmall thread of the 
perſon's garment' whom they would engage to love, which theſe 
impious Miniſters of Sathan hide under her bolſter ; or if that 


cannot be done, under the threſhold of ſome door through 
which ſhe 15 to paſs, adding thereto, according totheir common 


practiſe, certain words and figures, forg'd by the old Spirit of 
Lying. Nor are they content with all theſe palpable fooleries, 


but they mult add thereto fome enormous facriledges, by their 


abuſing. the moſt ſacred Myſteries of Chriſtian Religion, pro- 
taning not only the Olive-Branches and hallow'd Palms, the 
holy Oyls, the Habits and Ornaments of Prieſts, whereof they 
wake ule of ſome parcels, as they do alfoof the ſcrapings of the 
hallowed ſtones of our Altars, but alſo the ſacred Holt it felf, on 
which they grave certain Marks and Characters with Blood ; 


. and havivg reduc'd it to powder, put it into the meats of ſuch as 


they would bewitch with thoſe Love-Sorceries. There are alſo 
others who pretend to do the ſame things by Images of Wax, 
made like the perſons whoſe Love is defir'd, which they melt 
at a hire madeof Cypreſs, or ſome rotten pieces of wood taken 


, out of Sepulchres, imagining that by vertue of the words which 
.they pronounce during:-that Ceremony, the Heart of the perſon 


belov'd will be foftned and grow more tender, the hardnefs 
whereof if they cannot overcome by ſiniple melting, they prick 
the waxen figure with the points of needles, preſuming that the 
thing which it repreſents, will beſen{ible of the like treatment: 
There areothers yet who content themſelves with this Ceremo- 
ny, that'is, to burntheleavs of Laiwrel, or the ſtones of Olives, 


* Ujcd anciently,according to the teſtimony of the Prophet Baruch, 


by Women, to reproach their gallants with their negle& towards 
them. ' But the famous Sorcereſs Canidia, makes it her boalt, 1n 
Horace, that ſhe had wrought this effect with the marrow of the 
Bones and the Liver of a young Child, which ſhe had taken out 
of his Belly, after ſhe had ſtarv'd him todeath buried 1a the 
ground up to the chin; promiſing her ſelf, by means of this 
powerful Philere, ſo far to recover the affections of her Gallant 
_— had been. debatch'd from her, that ſhe would enffame 
and make him burn more violently than pitch ſet on fire. So cer- 
tainis it, that there ismot any crime, how heinous focyer, which 
this furious Paſſhon will not inſpire into thoſe, wholſo earneſtly 
endeavour the ſatisfaction of it, which for that reaſon the Laws 
puniſh with ſo muchſeyerity. Nor do they leſs condemn 4ffE ſus 
perſtitious remedies which ſome others propoſe for the piWFentt- 
on of them, as being. ſuch as are no leſs dangerous than the mi{- 


 chiefthey would hinder, of which kind are theſe, to carry about 


one the privy parts of a Wolf, a Secret recommended by # lis 


and Porpanatius; todrink of the Urine of a Hee-goat; to caſt 
on 
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ON himſelf the duſt of the place where a Mule had wallowed 5 
and ſuch other unlawful and ſuſpitious means. 


CONFERENCE CCXXMX. 


| Of Atoms. 


FT is a Truth not queſtion'd by any of the Philoſophers, what 
[ Sett ſoever they were of, that there muſt be certain Princi- 
ples, whereof Natural Bodies confiſt. Their Generation and 
Corruption confirm it 3 ſince-that according to the former, there 
being not any thing made of nothing3 and according to the latter, 
it being not imaginable that any thing can be reduc'd tonothing, 
there muſt be ſome firſt Principles, from which, primarily, and 
of themſelves natural things do proceed, and whereto they are 
at laſt reſolv'd. But it hath not yet been fully decided, to what 
this prerogative is to be granted. Heraclitus would beſtow it on 
Fire; Anaximenes on the Air ; Pherecydes, to the Earth ; Thales, 
on the Water ; Xenophanes, on the two latter, joyntly ; Hippos, 
on Fire and Water; Parmenides on Fire and Earth ; Empedocles, 
and moſt of the other Naturaliſts, on thoſe four Elements toge- | 
ther 5 which yet, as ſome affirmed, could not execute the 
function of Principles without the affiſtance of other Superiours, 
ſuch as Heſtod maintains to 'be Chaos .and Love ; Axtiphanes, 
Silence and Voice z the Chaldears, Light and Darkneſs; the 
Mathematicians, Numbers, and among others the Tetradg which 
the Pythagoreans affirm*to be the ſource of all things; - the Peri- 
pateticks Matter, Form, and Privation;z Anaxagoras, the Simi- 
lar Parts; and Democritas, his Atoms , ſo called by reaſon of * 
their ſmalneſs, which rendersthem inviſible, and incapable of 
being diſtinguiſh'd and divided into other lefler Particles,though 
they have quantity, and are of-ſogreat a bulk as to be thereby 
diſtinguiſh'd from a Mathematical Point, which hath not any 
as being defin'd to be what hath not any part, and what is ſo im- 
perceptible and ſmall, that it can hargly tall under our External 
Senles,but is only perceivable by reaſon. The ſame thing may alſo 
be ſaid of the other qualitics of theſe Atoms, which Epicagas, 
who receiv'd them from Democritus, As he had the knowledge of 
them from Lexcipp-;and he again from one 0ſchns,a Phoenician, 
who liv'd betore the Trojan Warr, made it not fo much his buſi- 
neſs to lay them down for the firſt Cayſes and general Principles 
of Natural Things, as to take away the four common Elements, 
{ince he does not deny burthart theſe are conſtitutive parts of the 
world; and whatever is comprehended therein. But his main 
' work is to maintain, that they not the firſt ſeeds and immediate 
Principles thereof, as conſiſting themſelves of Atoms or little 


Bodies ſo ſubtile and ſmal}, that they cannot be broken or made 
lels, 
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leſs, and being the moſt ſimple and next pieces, whereof mixt 
bodies are made up, and whereto they are afterwards reducible 
by diflolution, there is ſome reaſon to give them the denomina- 
tion of the firſt material and ſenfible principles of natural bo- 
dies. 
The Second ſaid,” That it theſe Atoms be allow'd to be the 
principles of natural bodies, theſe laſt will be abſolutely un- 
known to us, as being made,up of infinite principles, which be- 
ing incapable of falling under our knowledge, it will be jm- 
poſlible for us to come to that of the mixt bodies which are to 
conſiſt of them. Whenceit will follow, that though the Atoms 
ſhould be ſuch as the Philoſophers would perſwade us they are. 
yet would not our Underſtanding,which cannot comprehend any 
thing but what is finite, be ever the more fatisty'd, lince it would 
not be able to conceive them , nor conſequently the things 
which ſhould be produc'd of them. Nor is it to be imagin'd 
that thoſe things would difter among themſelves, ſince that, ac- 
cording to their ſentiment, thoſe little chimerical bodies are not 
any way diſtinguiſh'd, but all of the like nature, and of the 
ſame ſubſtance. - | 
The Third ſaid, That though:there be not any eflential diffe- 
rence inthe Atoms, yet1s it certain, That they make remark- 
able diverſity in the production of things, by the properties and 
different qualities that are in each of them, whereof there are 
two kinds, Common and Proper. The proper are, Largeneſs of 
Bulk, Figure, Motion, and Reſiſtance ; the common are, Con- 
courſe, Connexion, Situation, and Order, which are generally 
competible to all Atoms, as the four others are proper and par- 
ticular to them. Their bulk 1s not. to be confider'd as-if they 
had any conſiderable quantity 3 there being. no Atom, how great 
ſoever it may be, but is infinitely leſs then the leaſt body in the 
World, being tor that reafon ſo imperceptible, that it is impoſ- 
ſible for the ſight to diſtinguiſh it. Yet does not that hinder but 
that they are bodies, and conſequently have quantity, which is 
a property inſeparable from bodies; as Mites, Hand-worms, and 
ſuch other little Animals, which by their extreme litleneſs elude 
our light, do nevertheleſs conſiſt of diverſe parts, miraculouſly 
diſcoverable by Magnitying-glatles, nay to the obſervance of 
Veins, Arteries , Nerves, and ſuch like obſcure parts, anſwe- 
rable to thoſe which reaſon obliges us to admit, though our 
ſenſes cannot attain thereto. Ir being the property of hgure to 
follow quantity, which it determinates and qualifies, it is ne- 
ceſlary, that if the atoms are different. as to bulk, they ſhould 
be the ſame alſo as to figure : which being obſervable when bo- 
dies are broken into great pieces, and thoſe appearing with ſu- 
'pergcies, angles,and points diverſly figur'd, they muſt ſtill re- 
tai? ſome figure everr after they are pounded in a mortar in- 
to ſmall parcels and particles, though our ſenſes by reaſon of 
thcir weakneſs, are..not able to comprehendit. To the ſame 
weakneſs 
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weakneſs it is to be attributed, that we are not able to diſcern 
the diverſity of figures ingrains of corn andother ſeeds, which 
ſeem to be in a manner alike, though they are not ſuch, no more 
than the leaves of Trees and Plants. Nay even it Drops of wa- 
ter and Eggs, though in appearance there 1s a likeneſs ſo great, 
that it is come intoa Proverb ; yet is there fo remarkable a- di- 
yerſity, when it is ſtrictly obſerv'd, that there were heretofore 
in the Iſland of Delos certain people ſo expert, that, among ſe- 
veral Eggs, they would tell which had been laid by ſuch or ſuch 
a Hen. The hair of our heads (a thing, to ſome would ſeem 
incredible)bave particular figures whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd 
one from another. The figures of Atoms are of that rank,' as 
are alſo thoſe of the Moats which are ſeen playing and dancing 
up and down in the beams of the'Sun, when darted in at a nar- 
' row paſlage : tor though they ſeem to be all round, yet exa- 
min'd with that inſtrument which magnifies:the ſpecies of things, 
we findin them an infinite number of other figures. In like 
manner is it requiſite, that the Atoms ſhould have the ſame dif- 
ference'offigures;that they may the more fitly concur to the mix- 
ture and generation of Bodies. To that end,the maintainers of this 
opinion aftirm,- that ſome'-are round, ſome ova), fome obloyg, 
{ome pointed, ſome forked, fome concave, ſome convex, ſome 
ſmooth and-even, ſome rough and: ragged, and of other ſuch 
like figures, as well regular as irregular, in order to the diverſi- 
ty of their motions. Of theſe there are three kinds aſſigned ; 
according to the firſt, the Atom moves downwards by its own 
weightzaccording to thc ſecond,it moves upwards and according 
to the third, it moves indirealy and from one fide to another. 
Theſe two laſt are violent motions, but the firſt is natural to the 

Atom; to which Fpicarus attributes a perpetual ,motion, which 
cauſing it to move inceſſantly towards the loweſt place, it ſtill 
makes that way of fts own nature, till ſuch time as in its progreſs 
It hath met with other Atoms, which coming to (ſtrike againſt it, 
it they are the ſtronger, they force it upwards,or of one {1de,ac- 
cording to the part of it which had receiv'd the ſhock; and fo 
clinging one to another, they makevfeveral mixtures, as, when 
they come to leparate after their union,they are the cauſes of the 
corruption of mixt bodies. And theſe bodies have ſo much the 
more Reſiſtance, which 1s the laſt property of theſe Atoms, the 
more denſe and ſolid theſe laſt are; as on the contrary,when they 
are leſs. denſe and folid, by reaſon of the vacuityphere is between 
their parts, the bodies conſiſting of them have ſo much the 
leſs vigour and force to oppoſe external injuries. 

The Fourth faid, That there is not any better inſtance, wherc- 
by the nature of Atoms can be explicated then thoſe little Motes, 
which move up and down the air of a Chamber, when the ggn- 
beams come into it at ſome little hole or cranny. For from this 
very inſtance, which is ſo ſenſible, it may eaſily be concluded, 
not only that they are bodies, which have a certain bulk and 

quantity, 
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quantity, how little and indivifble ſoever it may be, bur alſo 
that they are in continual motion, by means whereof, as thoſe 
little. corpuſcula , or Motes , inceſſantly move and ſtrike one 
againſt another, and are confuſedly intermixt one among 
another z ſo the Atoms, by their perpetual agitation and con- 
courſe, cauſe the mixtures and generations of all natural things. 
So that, all conſider'd, it is as ridiculous on the other fide to af- 
firm, that they are only imaginary principles, becauſe they are 
not ſeen, as to maintain, that thoſe little Mortes are not in the 
air, becauſe they are not perceiv'd to be there in the abſence of 
the Sun-beams, which we muſt confeſs renders them viſible, but 
with this aſlurance, that they are nevertheleſs there, even when 
they are not diſcern'd to be there: 

The Fifth ſaid, That it is certain, there are abundance of bo- 
dies in Nature, which are ina manner imperceptible to our ſen- 
ſes, and yer muſt be granted to be real bodies, and conſequently 
endow'd with length, breadth, profundity, ſolidity,and the other 
corporeal qualities. Such as theſe are, among others, the ſen- 
{ible Species, which continually iſſue out of the Objects, and 
are not percelv'd by the ſenſes, but only ſo far as they are cor- 
poreal and materia}, eſpecially the Odours, exhaling from cer- 
tain bodies, which after their departure thence, in proceſs of 
time, decay and wither. Of this we have inſtance in Apples, 
and other Fruits, which grow wrinkled, proportionably to their 
being drain'd of thoſe vaporous Atoms, (whereof they were at 
firſt full) which evaporate in a leſſer or greater ſpace of time, 
the more cloſely thoſe little bodies ſtick one to another, or the 
more weakly they are joyned together. Nay, the intentional 
Species, how ſublimated ſoever they be,by the defzcation made 
by the agent Intelle&, are nevertheleſs bodies, as are alſo the 
Animal Spirits, which are charged therewith, and the vital and 
ratural, whereby the former are cheriſh'd. In like manner, 
Light, the beams of the Sun and of other Stars, their Iofluen- 
ces, their Magnetick Vertues, and other ſuch Qualities, obſer- 
vable in an infinite number of things, between which there is a 
mutual inclination and correfrants or antipathy , cannot 
be imagin'd to aCt ntherwiſe then by the emiſſion of certain little 
bodies z which being ſo ſmall and ſubtile that they are 1ncapable 
of further diviſion, may with good reaſon be called the Ele- 
ments and material Principles of all Bodies, fince there is not 
any one but conſiſts of them. 

The Sixth faid, That the concourſe of theſe Atoms being ac- 
cidental, if we may credit Fpicxrus,we cannot attribute thereto 
the cauſes of the generations happening in this World ; inaſmuch 
as an accidental cauſe not being able to produce a regular etfect, 
ſuch as is that of Nature in Generation, it 1s ridiculous to atrtri- 
bute it rather to theſe Atoms, than to ſome other cauſe, which 
is ſuch per ſe, and always regular in its operations, ſuch as 
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2Þ is Nature ber elf. . But what. further diſcovers the abſurdity of 


that.opinjon isthis,-:that ttthinks it not enough to refer the di- 
verlity of, the other «fiedts,which are obſery'd in all natural bo- 
dies, to that of the Atoms, whereof: they conſift 3 but pretends 
alſo.by.their means, to give.an account of:that of our Spirits, 
which thoſe Philoſophers would repreſent unto us made of thoſe 
orbicular atoms, and accordingly. eaſily mov'd by reaſon of that 
round figure, and that thoſe in whom it is moſt exaQt, are the 
moſt ingenious and inventive perſons, as. others are dull and 
blockiſh, | becauſe their Spirits havea lefler portion -of theſe cir- 
cular Atoms. But this.ſpeculation may be ranked among pure 
chimzra's, ſinge that the tunctiensof our Underſtanding, being 
abſolutely ſpiritual and immaterial,, have no dependance on the 
diflerent, conſtitutions of: thoſe little 1maginary bodies z nay 
though there were any correſpondence between them and the 
- actipos of our minds, their round figure would not be ſo much 
the cauſe of our vivacity, as might be the pointed or forked ; as 
beiog more likely to. penetrate into, and comprehend the moſt 
difhcule things tban, the circular, which would only paſs over 
thzm, without any tixt faſtning on them. 
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I} hether the King's Evil may be cur'd by the touching of 
 _ a Seventh Son, and why e ' 

| Hough this noiſfom Diſeaſe ſometimes faſtens on ſeveral] 
parts of the body, yet is therenot any more ſenſible of 

its malice than the neck, which by reaſon ot its being full of 
glandules, is extreamly troubled therewith, which happens as 
well by reaſon of their thin and ſpongy conſtitution, as their 
ncarneſs to the brain, from which they receive the phlegmatick 
and excrementitious humours, more conveniently, than any of 
the other parts can be imagind to do, which are at a greater 
_ diſtance from it, And yet theſe laſt, notwithſtanding that 
diſtance, are extremely troubled therewith, nay ſometimes to 
luch cxcelſs, that, if we may credit foharnmes Langixs 1n the firſt 
Book of his Medicinal Epiſtles, a Woman' at Florence had the 
Evilin once of her Thighs, which being gor out weigh'd fixey 
pound; and a Goldſmith of Amberg had another of the ſame 
bigncſsin a manner, neer his Knee. And what 1s much to be ob- 
{crv'd,is,. that though the Evil ſeems to be only externa], yet 18 it 
commonly preceded by the like ſwellings, which ly hid with- 
in, and whereof thoſe without are only the marks: which ob- 
ſervation is confirm'd by the difleftions made of thoſe who are 
troubled with it, in whoſe bodies, after their death, there are 
abundance 
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abundance of theſe Evils, whereof the Glandules of the 2eſer- 
teriumt and the Pancreas, which 1s the moſt conſiderable of an 
about Man's Body.are tull,and which are commonly produc'd by 
Phlegm , the coldneſs and viſcoſity whereof do indeed contribute 
to their rebellion 3 but it 1s very much augmented by the exter- 
nal and common Caules, ſuch as are Air, Aliment, and Waters 
infected with ſome malignant qualities, which render it Endemi- 
ous and peculiar to certain Nations 3 as for inſtance, the Inhabj- 
tants of the Alps, and the Pyrenear Mountains , eſpecially the 
Spaniards, who are more intccted with this foul diſeaſe than any 
others, which is alſo communicated by ſucceſlion, as moſt of 
the other diſcaſes, which become hereditary by means of the 
Spirits, employ d by the Formative Faculty in Generation, and 
carrying along with them the Character of the parts and humours 
of him who engenders, and imprinting ther on the fezt#s. Hence 
ir comes that for the curing of it, there 1s more requir'd than to 
adminiſter the remedies commonly us'd in the cure of other tu- 
mours, which mult be diflolv'd or ſoftened, that ſo they may 
be brought to ſuppuration, unleſs they can be conlum'd and ex- 
tirpated 5 but ir. this there muſt be ſome particular means uſed. 
And,not to mention that which 1s generally knownto all, to wit, 
the touching of thole who have this Evil by the King of Frarce, 
and his Majeſty of Great Britain, .whom they heal by a miracu- 
lous vertue, and a ſpecial priviledge granted thoſe two great 
Monarchs by God himſclt; it is commonly affirmed, that rhe 
ſeventh Male-child, without any interruption of Females, hath 
the ſame advantage of healing this diſeaſe, by a favour which 
Theology calls grat;a gratis data, and whereof many affirm, that 
they have ſcen the effects. Thele are attributed tothe vertue of 
the Number Sever, ſo highly efteem'd by the Platoniſts, as con- 
fiſting of the firſt odd Number.,and the firſt even and 1quare num- 
ber, which are Three and Foxr, and are by them called the Male 
and Female, whereof they make ſuch account, that, accord- 
ing to the Opinion of theſe Philoſophers, the Soul of the world 
was made up of thoſe two Numbers; and it is by their means 
that whatever is comprehended in it fubliſts. It 1s allo for this 
Reaſon, that Children born in the ſeventh month, live as thoſe 
born in the ninth; whereas ſuch as are born 1the eighth die. 
To this may be added, That the molt confiderable Changes of 
Man's Life happen in theſe ſeveral Scptenaries, which number 
docsnot only contribute to his Conception, which 1s not perfect 
till the ſeventh day, atter the Mattcr hath receiv'd the Virile 
Sperme, and to his Birthin the ſeventh month 5 but alfo to all 
the other accidents which happen to him in all the ſeveral Septe- 
naries, For'the Child begins to have ſome appearance of Teeth 
in the ſeventh month; attwice ſeven months he makes a ſhitt to 
{tand alone ; at three times ſeven his Tongue is to far loos'd, 
that he ſpeaks with ſome Articulation at tour times ſeven he 
goes {teadily and confidently ; at the age of ſeven years he ac- 
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quires new. forces, and renews his Teeth ; at twice ſeven he's of 
ripe age, and: capable of engendring ; at three times ſeven he 
pives over growing, but becomes {till more and more vigorous, 
till he hath attain'd to ſeven times ſeven, that 1s, to the forty 
and ninth year of his age, by ſome called the little chmaCterical 
year, as being the moſt compleat of any, in regard it conſiſts of a 
perfe&t number mulrtiply'd by it ſelf, and in which there always 
happens fome accident proceeding hence, that Nature being not 
- able to forbear the doing of ſomething, when ſhe hath atrain'd 
that ſovereign degree of perfeftion, is forc'd to decline. Ir is 
therefore to beattributed to this compleat number, ( which js 
called by the Greeks by a term which ſignſhes Venerable ) that 
the ſeventh. Son cures the Evil, the cauſe whereof being malig- 
nant, and, indeed, having ſomething init that is obſcure, which 
Hippocrates calls Divine ; it is not to be admired, that the curing. 
of it ſhould depend on a Cauſe equally obſcure, and at fo great a 
diltance from our knowledge. | 

The Second faid, That without baving any recourſe to fo 
abſtracted a Cauſe, as that of the vertue of the number Seven, 
which, being a diſcrete quantity, is incapable of action, which is 
relerv'd to ſuch qualities only as are aftive 3 Nor yet tothe Stars. 
which are at a greater diftance from us3 Nor yet to the force of 
the Imagination, which many think may produce that eflect : 
Waving all recourſe to theſe, Iam of Opinion, that it is rather 
to be referr'd to the Formative Faculty, which producing a Male 
when the Seeds of the Parents arc ſo diſpos'd, as that what 1s 
more vigorous and ſtrong hath a predominancy over the other 
which is leſs ſuch, that is, when it continues {till in the getting 
of a Male without any interruption to the leventh time, the rea- 
ſon of it is, that theſe Seeds are ftill ſo ſtrong and fpiritaous, 
' that a Male is gotten inſtead of a Female, which is the production 
of thoſe Seeds that are weaker and colder than the Maſculine. 
Now the heat» and fpirits whereby Males are procreated, may 
communicate to them ſome particular vertue, fuch as may be the 
Gitt of healing the Evil ; which may be athrm'd with as good 
ground, as that the ſpitthe of a Man faſting being well-t2mper'd, 
kills Serpents 3 and that it is held, many have heretotore had fuch 
a prerogative for the healing of certain diſeaſes, by lome part1- 
cular qualities, depending either on thoſe of their Tempera- 
ments, orof their whole ſub{tance. Thus Veſpaſtar , as Tacitus 
aftirms in the. fourth Book of his Hiitories, .reltor'd his fight to a 
blind Man. Adrian, as Xlins Spartianus relates, healed a Man 
born blind only by touching him. And Pyrrbzs, King of the 
Epirote,it we may believe Plutarch,in his Life, heal'd all that were 
troubled with the Spleen in his time, by touching their Splecn 
with the great Toe of hisright Foot; of which Toe there was a 
far greater Opinion concejy | after his death, inthar ir was found 
tire, and ,not conſum'd by the fire, as all the reſt of his Body 


was. This vertue of healing thus after an extraordinary manner, 
hath 
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hath been deriv'd into ſome whole Families. There'are to this 
day many in France, who athrm themſelves to be of 'the' Family 
of Saint Hebert, and. have the gift of healing ſuch as are bitten 
by mad Dogs. In 7taly there are -others, who make it their 
boaſt that they are of the Families of Saint Paul and Saint Catha- 
rine.: whereof the former are not afraidof Serpents, ' which, for 
that realon, they bear in their Coat 5 no-more than theſe latter 
are of burning coals, which they handle without burning them- 
ſelves. In Spare allo, the Families of the Saludatores and the Er- 
Jalmadores,have the gitt of healing manyincurable diſeaſes only by 
the Touch, Nay, it we may rely on common Tradition, we have 
this further to add, that it holds for certain, that thoſe Children 
who come into the world on Good-Friday have the' gift of heal- 
ing ſeveral ſorts of diſeaſes, eſpecially Tertian and Quartan 
AgUuEs. | 
The Third ſaid, That if thegitt of healing the Evil depend- 
cd On the vigour of the Principles of Generation, which meer in 
the ſeventh Male-child, it would follow that the eighth or ninth 
coming into the world conſecutively, ſhould more juſtly pre- 
tend torhat priviledge; inaſmuch as the generative faculty dif- 
covers 4 greater vertue and vigour in that produCtion of a ninth 
Male-child without interruption, then it might do inthat of a 
ſeventh. Which being not found true, it were abſurd to look 
for the Cauſes of 1t in Nature, whoſe forces arenot able to at- 
tain an Eflect fo tranſcendent. and ſo much above her reach. Tt 
mult theretore be a ſupernatural gift , which God 'beſtows on 
certain perſons, out of a pure gratuitous favour, and more for 
the caſe and comfort of others, than out of any adyantage to 
thoſe who receive it 3 as are alſo the gifts of Prophecy and do- 
ing Miracles. For it is a demonſtration of God's Omnijpotence, 
not tq heal diſeaſes only by ordinary means, the diſpenſation 
whereot he hath left to Phyſicians, who to that end make uſe of 
natural remedies, but to do the fame thing without any afliftance 
of Nature by extraordinary and ſupernatural means, in'the ap- 
plication whereof, he ſometimes uſes the Miniftery of Angels, as 
in the curing of Tobift, and thole lick people who came tothe 
Pool at Jeruſalezz, after the water had been ſtirr'd by the Angel ; 


ſometimes by the Saints, of whom it is written, that the very 
thadow of their Bodies hath many times been effectual to that * 


purpoſe, as was that of Saint Peter 3 and oftentimes thoſe of 
other perſons, to whom he had communicated the pitt tor reaſons 
unknown to us 5 as he granted that of Divination to the Sibyls, 

though they liv'd in Idolatry. | 
The Fourth ſaid, That Man was, potentially, all things3 and 
that conſiſting of a Body exactly temperate, and of fach a Soul 
as is the molt perfect of torms, he comprehended in an emineit 
degree within himſelf allthe vertues of thmgs as well corporeal 
as animate, Whence comes it then, thathe ſhall not have the 
vertues and properties which are obſervable not only in ſtones, 
; wherewith 
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wherewith he participates Being, but alſo in Plants which are 
capable,oft Vegetation as well as he ; Animals, with whom he 
hath motion, ſenſe, and lite 3 and laſtly, in the ſeparated Spirits, 
as having, anſwerably tothem, certain powers that are ſpiritual 
and remov'd from materiality? And o,fince the Vertue of healing 
Diſeaſes is found in moſt Beings , which are of ſome nature 
with Man, it is but reaſonable he alſo ſhould have the fame one, 
ſuch as1s the gift of healing the Evil, which happens principally 
in the Seventh Male-child, by reaſon of the perfection of his na- 
ture, which performs all the molt compleat functions in that 
number, which Hippocrates upon that occaſion affirms to be the 
diſpenſer of lite. - Nay if there have been ſome who have had 
the Vertue of communicating ſeveral Diſeaſes, by rheir ſight 
and touching, as it is related of the P/3//z,Tribales, Illyrians,and 
other Nations, who bewitch'd thoſe whom they rouch'd 5 and 
of him, whom Phzloſtratus makes mention of 1n'the life of A- 
pollonius, who kill'd with his very aſpect, as the Bafilikk does 3 
far greater reaſon 1s there that there ſhould be ſome to commu- 
nicate health. For though this latter, requiring more prepara- 
tions and conditions, is ſo much the more ditficultly transterr'd 
from one Subject to another then ſicknels is,yet the reaſon of con- 
traries will have it ſo, that if the one is, the other may be com- 
municated, and that with the greater juſtice, inaſmuch as health, 
participating of the nature of good, ought to be more communi- 
cative from one ſubject to another then ſickneſs. 
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Here is as much fault to be: found with the exceſſive curi- 

olity of thoſe, who-would know all things, as there is 
with the unſufferable ſtupidity of ſome others, who arenot any 
way touch'd with that natural delire of Knowledge : for as theſe 
latter, by renouncing that accomplithment, deprive themſelves 
of the greateſt ſatisfaction of life 3 fo the others, being tran- 
ſported beyond the limits preſcrib'd to the mind of Man, wan- 
der they know not which way, and precipitate themſclves into 
the abyliles of errours and impietics. That of the Necromancers, 
who make it their boaſt, that they can command out of their 
Tombs the Souls of the deceas'd, that they may be, by them, 
intorm'd of what they defire to know, is ſo much the more enor- 
mous, 1n that they have made an Art of it, call'd by them the 
Black Art, or the Art of Conjuration, a name as ridiculous as 
the precepts whereof it confilts 3 which having no ground but | 
what they derive from the capriccio's and fantaitick extravagan- 


ces of thoſe Impoltors, they ſufficiently deſtroy themſe]ves 3 ſo 
as 
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as there.needs nothiog elſe to; diſcover ther palpable vabity'3 no 


moxe then there is ro'make appear the erraur of. thoſe, -who,to 


confirm. that diabolical invention, natotain, that there-are abun- 
dance of ettes above thoſe of Nature,” which are go be attribu- 
ted to thole ſoul ſeparated from their. bodies, [eſpecially that of 
foretelling things to come,and informing thoſe thereof who cons 
(ult them 3 it being conliderid;that,; belides the, gitt they have of 
Science, which.is common to them with/ all ſpirits diſengag'd 
from matter, they have a. particular 1nclination of, doing 

to men, by advertiſing them of thoſe things which 19. much 

concern them. ; But this is (not only. ablurd 1n it (elf, but alſo 

tmpigus, and, contrary. to Chriſtian Faith,” which teaching: us 

that,there, are but three places, where. 4hefe- louls have their 

abode, 40i wit, Paradice, Hell, and Pyrgatory,: it is to be! be- 

licy'd, that thoſe which are confin'd torhelaft never. came. out 

thence;. butupon a ſpecial pexmiſion of God, which he ſome- 
Limes,gratis them, that, they. may fſollicit the ſuflrages-of the 
Living 3 thoſe of the, damned are further from being 19, a capa- 

City to get. out of. that, infernal priſon, ta.Which Divime- Juſtice 
hath coundemn'd thew, ta; be there eternally;tormented 5 And 

the Blelicd Spirits ate yet more unlikelyto quitthelr bliſsful State 
and the joys of Pargdice, wherewiththey.areinebriated,. to ſas 

tisfie the vain curioſities of thoſe. who, ipyacatethem,. and for 

the moſt part make ule ofthem rather tro eampals the. miſchievous 

Sorceries and ſuch like Crimes: whereof: that - Black ; Art 

makes profeſſion, then to procure. gaod to any. ones. or if it 

happen that at any time they do any, tis t-order tothe doing of 
ſome greater milchief afterwards, ſuch as may be that of Super- 

ſtition and Idolatry. whereto' theſe ſpirits inclining thoſe who 
invocate then, and requiring of them ſuch Sacrifices and/Adora- 

tions as are due only to the Deity, it is-more'thena preiumprion, 

that they cannot be the ſouls of the Bleſſed, but downright De- 

vils, who,transform'd into Angels of Light,impolſe upan thotewho 
are ſo willing to be ſeduc'd. _ [i tread fs 

The Second ſaid, That as the employments of the Devils are 

difterent,ſo is there alſo a remarkable difference in their natures, 

which depends principally on the places of their abode, accard- 

ing to Which, it we may believe Orphews, ſome of them are Ce- 

leſtial or Fiery, ſome Aery, ſome Watery, and ſome Terreſtrial 

and Subterraxeons ; and among 'thole the Aerial, to whom Plato 

attributes the invention of Magick, are by the Students of that 

Art, accounted tobe the moſt ingenious to deceive men,by rea- 

ſon of their more ecafie putting on of the groſler parts of the air, 

and their appearing ,under what forms they pleaſe, and conte- 

quently, it. will be no hard matter for thei to aflume rhat ofthe 

bodies of deceas'd perſons, and, by that counterfeit appearance, 

to deceive the credulity of thoſe, who are perfwaded,. that, by 

this.art of Conjuration,they may be.oblig'd to make, a particular 


diſcovery of themielves z and it is an obtervation.of 4nanies, _ 
| the 
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the chird 'Book of the Nature of Devils, when a dying perſon 
preſented his right Hand to ſome other, who thereupon joyn'd 
Hands -with him. Nor 1s this any thing lefs ſuperſtitious than 
for the' ſaid two perſons to make 'a mutual promiſe one to the 
other, that he, whoſhall die firſt of the two, ſhall appear to the 
ſurvivor, to give him an account what condition he is in; ſince 
that, in theſe Apparitions, 1t is always to be fear'd, that they 
are the Evil Spirits, whoſe main deſigns to ſeduce them that 
aſſume their places,and do appear inſtead ofthoſe whom we think 
we fee. | 

The Third faid, That hethought it not very ſtrange that the 
Souls of the deceas'd', having ſtill a certain remembrance of _ 
thoſe with whom they convery'd in this Life, and to whom they 
are ſtill oblig'd by ſome-tie of affection, ſuch as was that of the 
Rich man in Hell towards his living Brethren, ſhould alſo have 
an Inclination to aſhiſt-them as much as they can. It may there- 
fore be inferr'd, that, with the permiſſion of God, they doap- 
pear, when they are earneſtly -intreated todoit. For, not to 
ſpeak of Aoſes and Elias, who appear'd on Mount Thabor , the 
day of ithe; Transfiguration ; the /Prophet Jeremy and Onzas ap- 
pear'd'to Judas Macchabens, as the Soul of Samweldid to Sarl; to 
whom the Holy Scriptureattributiog the gift of Prophecy, that 
apparition was notittuſory, nor procur'd by the Devil aſluming 
the ſhape of that Prophet, but certain and real, in which that 
Holy -Man preſented+himſelf, and, out of the defire he had to 
bring'that King, for whom he ſometime had a great affection, 
into:the way of ſalvation, -he remonſtrated to him the judgments 
of God, which would fall upon him, if he turned not from the 
evilof his wayes. | 

The Fourth ſaid, /T hat though there be nothing but confuſion 
among the Evil Spirits, yet is there to be imagin'd a certain 
Order in their Nature, and ſuch a Subordination among them, 
that there are Superiours and inferiours, whereof ſome have a 
ſovereignty over others. Thence it comes, that among the 
Magicians, who have unhappily ingag'd themſelves in their ſer- 
vice, thoſe who have given up their Names to a Devil of a ſupe- 
riour Hierarchy, force the others to obey them, and may exer- 
ciſe the ſame ſuperiority over the Spirits of a lower Clals,as their 
Maſter can. It is to theſe Regent or principal Magicians, that 
ſome would attribute the priviledge of calling up the Souls of 
the dead, and, for want of them, the Evil Spirits of an. inferiour 
Order, whom they ſhew to thoſe who conſult them 3 or when 
they cannot dothat, they think it enough to procure an appear- 
ance of Spectres and Shades, by that curſed Art of Conjuration, 
diſtinguiſh'd for that reaſon into: Necromancy and Sciomancy, 
whereof the former makes the dead appear, or rather Devils, 
with their very Bodies, and their Clothes and other marks, 
which they had during their being here: The other ſhews only 
Phantafmes, which have ſome reſemblance of them, yet make a 


ſhift 
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ſhift to anſwer their Queſtions who come to enquire of them, 
And whereas the whole myſtery is full of impoſtures, they omit 


nothing that may cauſe terrours, that ſo mens ſpirits being pre- - 


poſies'd, they might give the greater credit thereto. It was 
the. opinion of ancient Paganiſm, which firſt exercis'd this Art, 
that the Souls of the dead might be evocated, by pouring on the 
ground Wine, Milk, and Honey, and mixing it with the blood 
of certain Animals newly kill'd, the entrails whereof, being ſtill 
hot, were afterwards carried three ſeveral times about two 
Altars, garniſh'd with three black or blew fillets, and a Cyprus; 
But when they were perſwaded: that thoſe Souls of the deceas'd; 
which they call'd Mares, were incens'd. againſt them, they ap- 
peas'd them with black Victims, . caſting their entrailsdipp'd- in 
Oyle, into a fire laid on their Sepulchres-made ok ſuch T rees as 
bear no fruit, gave them Incenſe, caſt Wine with the hollow of 
the Hand, and exercis'd ſuch Ceremonies for the moſt part ridi- 
culous3 which alſo. were commonly perform'd at mid-might, and 
in Caves and ſubterraneous- places,. there being not avy thing 
they thought more contrary to.thoſe Spirits of darkneſs, than 
the light of the day, and eſpecially the riſing of the Sun. Thence 
it proceeded,that Homer ſends hisUlyſſes into obſcure places,there 
to conſult the Soul of Tireſtas 3: and Virgil; makes Zxe4s, deſcend 
under ground, to learn of the Sibyl What :he had to do. ' The 
Poets alſo have feign'dthat Orpheus deſtendediints Hell; to fetch 
thence his Wife Exrydice; and the Hiſtoxy of: Pawſanzas tells us, 
that, to appeaſe the Ghoſt'of Cſeonica, whom he had kill'd by 
miſtake, and for which a& he wes contioglly: tormented in the 
night. time, he offer'd ſome ſuch ſact{ﬀ&S$to it in/an obſcure 
place call'd Heraclea, where having appear'd to him, ſhe told him, 
that he ſhould be deliver'd out of all his ſufferings as ſoon as he 
were return'd into Lacedemronia;, as accotdingly he.was, having 
been there ſtarv'd:to death with hunger; in; the Templeof: Palas, 
where he had taken Sanctuary, to avoid the fury of his Fellow- 


citizens, by whom he was purſu'd, 
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[9 
Ages, wherein it is grown as execrable, even to the very 
name of it, as it was honourable at the beginning, as thoſe of 
Tyrant and Sophiſt were heretofore denominations generally 
eſteem'd, but now they are abhorr'd. The ill uſe which ſome 
have made thereof, is, thetrue Cauſe of this treatment of Natu- 
ral Magick, whichthey have fill'd with vanities: and impoſtures, 
whereas itis in it ſelf not only the nobleſt,. but alſo the-moſt an- 
Nnn | cient 
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N* ural Magick hath degenerated extreamly 1n theſe laſt 
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cient of aſl the Sciences. For it-1s conceiy:d to have begun above 
four thouſand years lince in;FxÞt, under Zeroafter the Grandfon 
of Neeh,' whence it was ipread among the Babylowaans, . the Chal- 
deans. and the Perſians, .amongwhom the Aug? were in ſo great 
authority, that, with the Myſteries/jof Religion; they were in- 
truſted with the Civil, Government and the conduct and tuition 
of the Kings, who were never admitted to the.Crown, trill they 
had been fully inſtructed- in that .Diſcipline:. - By this. it was thar 
Orphens and. Ampbio» came to be fo powerful, asto draw brute 
beaſts and ſtones afterthem 3 and hereby King $oJowor cameto 
be the wiſeſt of all mey-37-and, laſtly;-by.the ftudy of this, 4pol- 
lonins Tyanews; Pythagoras, Socrates, and the'other Sages of. An- 
tiquity acquir'd-the eſteem they were in... -But: what adds much 
to the recommendation Of it, is, that by its means the three Meg, 
or Wiſe Men in the Goſpel, who: were Kings, came fromthe 
Eaſt, where this Science flouriſhed;having found out.that the Star 
which they ſaw,beitis different fromall the others,yet no Meteor 
kindledby ſome,Naturat Cauſe, was an extraordinary fign which 
God had-been pleas'd'/ro-make appear unto them, to give them 
noticeof the Birth-of-his Son 3 \there being no rational ground 
to imegine'they-were-down-right Magicians, as Theophyla@ con- 
ceiv'd mhis Commentaries upon Saint Matthew; at leaſt thisis 
cenain,” that, after:theadoratigpofour Saviour, they abſolure- 
ly renounc'd that Diabokcal Magick, if it beſuppos'd they had 
any tindureof it befote-- For as to this lacter, which is ground- 
eduponſome compatwith the Devil, who thereby obliges him- 
ſelf to: do' Saleen things for' lim with' whom he hath con- 
traded; being a kind of Jdolarry itis generally.abborr'd and con- 
demn'd by all;* ſince i makes uſe of pernicious means to attain 
its end; which is ever bad, But ſuch jsnot theother, whole end, 
and the means it employes to compaſs it being good and lawſul, 
there: 15/no/' doubt, bur/ it may be-lawfully:uſed, Beſides, as 
Pſellns and Proctus;two perſons well {kil'd inthefe matters, have 
very well obſerv'd this laſt kind, call'd Natural./Magick, 1s only 
an exact and perfect knowledge of the ſecrets of Nature,by means 
whereof, conſequently to the Obſervations which ſome emi- 
nently-cmrious perfons roake of the motions of the Heavens, and 
the influences of the Starrs, with the "22,2: and Antipathies 
which are almoſt in all ſublunary bodies, they apply things; ſo 
juſtly one to another, and with fuch an exact confideration of 
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are the Effeds of Artificial Magick leſs wonderful; not only in. 


reſpect of its Predictions obſervable in Judiciary Aſtrology, 
Agriculture, Medicine, the 'Art of Navigation, and others, 
grounded- upon. very probable Conjettures, but alſo of its ope- 
rations, as well true as falſe, or illuſory. The true ones are 
grounded on the Principles of the Mathematicks, eſpecially on 
thoſe of the Mechanicks, which are the nobleſt and moſt ne- 
ceſlary part thereof, and on which do depend all the Water- 
Engines, Machins moving of themſelves, and other Inventions 
wherewith the Ancients wrought ſuch Effetts as were accounted 
miraculous. Such were, that Man's Head of braſs made by 4/- 
bertus Magnus, which fram'd an articulated Man's Voice, in imi- 
tation of that of Memon; the glazen Sphere of Archimedes, the 
motions whereof naturally repreſented \thoſe of the Celeſtial 
Orbes ; 'his' Burning-glaſles , 'wherewith' he burnt the Fleet of 
the Ro#zans,who belieg'd the City of Saragoſſa where he then was; 
the wooden Dove of Archytas, which tlew up and down with the 
other Doves 3 as did the little Birds of Bo#tzus made of Copper, 
which had: this further adyantage, that-they could ſing melo- 


% 


diouſly:; as could alſo thofe which the 'Emperour Zeo'caus'd to. 


be. made of Gold ; Malleable Glaſs, and fuch other admirable 
Effects of this Art;for that reaſon'called by Hero, Thanmaturgica. 


Thoſe which it produces by illuſion and jugling, dependon ſome 


{leightneſs of hand, and couſening tricks, ſuch as are ns'd by the 
Profeffors of Legerdemain, to delude our'Senfes;and make things 
appear otherwiſe than they are.  Such' a performance was that 
mention'd by Joſephus, in the xviti. Book of his Antiquities, uſed 
by that falſe Meſſias , Barchochabas, 'who to gain himſelf the 
eſteem of the true one, had the knack of vomiting flames of 
Fire out of his Month as he n_ by means of a lighted piece of 


Towe, which he could order as occaſion ferv'd 5 whichtrick, 


ſuch atiother Impoſtor ſhew'd more cleverly;by means of a nut- 


ſhell fd with Brimftone and Fire. Andit:isa thing now gene- 
rally known, that, by certain Artifices no way diabolica),' one 
may make a company of people fitting at the Table look as if 
they were dead, or like ſo many Tawny-Moors; nay, if we be- 
lieve Pliny, in the xxviii. and xxxv. Books of his Hiſtory, 
Fw be miade'to look as if they had:the Heads of Aſles or 
Horſes. | 

The Second ſaid, That,according to the Doctrine of Paganiſin, 
re-advanc'd ſince the Light of Chriſtianity bythe Marcionztes and 
the Manichees, as there were two Gods, one called Oromazns, the 
Anthorof all good, who was the Sun ; the other, -Arimaner, 
Aiuthour of alF miſchief 3” ſo there -were' two kindes of 
Magick; whereof one, conſiſting of ati-exadt * knowledge, and 
application ' of ' things in order to a' good 'end, is'commend- 
able," and known*by the: ſimple denomination of ? 2reith , 
whieh'rtiey affirm to be an invocation of thoſe Geriz, who are 
our-:Gutirdians- and BenefaCtors, 'in order vo the per. Jos 
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canis, which they'exerciſed bythe invocationof the bad: Geri 
or Dewmper,' was ever. condemn'd-. as pernicious, as having -no 
other:defign then-to do -miſehiet by +Sarceries and Witchcraft, 
And though the. grounds; of that: DoGtrine are contrary, to the 
Trath of iChriſtian Faith, yet fince it aſſures: us' that there are 
gaod and bad Angels; which were the Geri of -Paganiſm there 
is fore probability,-that as theſe laſt-inaline us to Idolatry,. Su- 
perſtirion, and other Tmpietzes,::to:. divert us from the worſhip 
of the true God, by the ſtudy of the Black Art 3-ſois itt themain 
bufioeſs of che former, byia diſcovery of the Secrets of Nature, 
which is the White and Natural Magick, ;to incline us to an'ac- 
knowledgement of :the-Avuthor- of #..-In:like manner, as we 
fit, aceording to the Apoſtle,-:that,- m-the order which God 
obſerves for 'the--pood of his Church and the furtherance of our 
Salvation; thereare divers Gifts, fuch as are-thoſe of knowledge, 
healing, working of miracles, prophecying, ſpeaking of ſtrange 
languages, and thelikez: all which-do notwithſtanding depend 
on theſatneS$pirit of: God, whbo:diſpenſes them according to his 
good. pleaſbre :$e:tht Devil, who'endeayours to imitate the 
Works of Gods does the like, 10 the diſtribution of thoſe Ta- 
lents, which he comtnunicatesto his in{truments, to employ them 
,upon -different  occalions TC) the; better, to accammodate bimſelf 
to the 'diverſity. of-theiy inclinations, whom; he would abuſe, 
which is' hi principal debgn. He furniſhes theſe whole reſtleſs 
curioſity wil needs: know :things:$0 . come, 'with, Oracles and 
PrediGQions'; - he entertains the:vatn; with impoſtures and illufi- 
ons 3 the enviouswith Charms and: Sorceriesz: the revengeful, 
andſuch avare-inclin'd toſuch implacable paſſions, areſuggeſted 
with all the rhiſchievous6ontrivances, which:that perverſe-Spi- 
rit is at-all-times ready to teach any. who are, defirous to be his 
Diſciples,”to: whom the practice: of his inſtrufions prove ag fa- 
tal;; as they ate intended; to be to thoſe, againſt whom they are 
employ 'd; L 1 Fi 9Or fy 21 # ok 
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_ =, Of, the Moles, and Marks appearingin the Face. 
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&: $:the ace 1s- the :hj elt: part. of ;the Body ;/ as-to;fcitua- 
A tiqu, ang tbe maſt delicate; as being the'man(ſion..of the 
external Senſes, which-cannot at without the aſſiſtance of the 
Spirks,, wmhetcby,thatdeliceacy is-imprinted (in; it y,lo does It ac- 
cordingly lie more gxposdtoaswell internalas external injuries, 
ehenthe, other parts, which are.not ſo much; in fight,. nor: of ſo 
exquiſts.a complexion. ', Andas thelealt flaw inarDiamond,.or 


a fair 


/ 
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a fair Looking-glaſs is ſoon perceiv'd by ſuch as look attentively 
on them, 'fo theſe-Marks are ſo: much the more obſervable in the 
Face, then in any other part of the. body,: the more ſuſceptible 
it is thereof, by reafonof its, clearneſs and' delicacy. 1 may add 
to this a-thing which would be very. improbable, it we had not 
the aſſurance of experience for-it z to. wit, that there is not any 
mark thoughever ſo little, in the face, but doth denote ſome 
othex,, which though-not ' apparent, it is nevertheleſs eafje for 
ſuch asare-expett to conjecture whereabout'itt is, by the inſpeCi- 
on of thoſe that are manifeſt. Fhus if there be a mark in the 
midft of the Fore-head, it ſhews that.there iis ſuch another in the 
midſt of the breaſt; but it will be towards one {ide or other of 
this latter, inclining_ towards one of the arms," it the mark in 


theFotchead be not exactly in the middle of it, that 13, incline 


any thing tothe right or left fide : asit muſt be on the briſket or 
lower part of the breaſt, if it appear atthe extremity of the fore- 
head towards the root of the noſe, between which and the parts 
devoted to generation,' thereisſucha correſpondence, that the 
fimpleſt fort of people draw conſequences of their good or bad 
diſpoſition, -from the length or figure of thenoſe. But the more 
ratelligent,not contentirig themſelves with this conjecture,aftirm, 
thar, according to the ——_— ſcituations of thoſe marks, there 
are the like correſpondent tothem in thoſe parts, as well of the 
Man as of the Woman; for whether thoſe on the' former be in 
the middle, onthe right fide or the left, thoſe on the other parts 
are exactly anſwerable to them. - The feveral obfervations which 
have been made of theſe correſpondences of marks in the Wo- 
men we ſhall leave to the examination of the : Female Phyfto- 
gnomilts,ſo far as the parts before-mentioned are under conlide- 
ration, and confine our (elves to the Men. In theſe, the mark 
which is apparent on the: higheſt -part of the noſe-towards the 
root, aswe call d it before, where the: ſpace is between both 
eyes, always denotes anorher at the bottom of. the Yard, near 
the Tefticles 3 between which and the Ey-lids there is {o great a 
correſpondence, that thoſe little ſpecks or warts which are many 
times tobe ſeen on the latter, are the-{ignificators of the like in 
the former 3 even with'that obſervance of proportion, that it ir 
be on the upper-lid, thoſe marks will-be on that part of the Cods 
which is neareſt the Yard; ifit be on the lower, they ſhall be 
on.that part which is neareſt the Fundameat. Moreover, trom 
the appearance of one of theſe marks'upon one of the Ey-brows, 
ir-1s concluded, that there 1s as much on the ſhoulder on the ſame 
tide, which'isat a greater or lefler diſtance from the Back-bone, 
the nearer:to or further off the. otheriis from the ſpace which 1s 
between botiy the eys, There is the like corteſpandence between 
the Cheeks and the Thighs, for-it theyhavea mark juſt in the 
middle',” the thigh\ {hall be: marked juſt 1n the ſame part, and 
on the ſame'ſide 5 if they be near the: noſe, .the thigh ſhall be 
markedinearthe groin. if they incline towards tke cars; the 
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correſpondent marks will be towards the buttocks. The mark 
appearing between the Eye andthe eminent part of the Cheek, 
diſcovers one under the Arm-pit ; that on the tip of the Ear, 
ſhews there ſhould be one onthe upper part of the Arm. It is 
interr'd alſo from the mark upon the upper lipadjoyning to the 
Noſe, in that ſpace which makes a ſeparation been the No- 


. _ ſtrils, that there is another anſwerable thereto in the Peritoneum, 


berwixt the Fundament and the Cods ; and from thoſe on the 
Chin and the lower Lip, that there are others about the bottom 
of the belly. But though theſe rules are grounded on rational 
conjectures, yet arethey not infallible, no more then thoſe of 
Phyſcogtiomy , whereof they are a part 3 as is alſo Metopoſcopy, 
which judges of the fecret inclinations by the inſpection' of the 
Face. The ſecond ſaid, That,as Man comprehends in- himſelf 
an abbreviation of all the rarities ofthe World ; fo does his Face 
comprehend all thoſe of his body, whereof itis anextradt. So 
that as the greater world is known by Man's body, which is the 
leſſer, it is no hard matter 'to make a: diſcovery of this laſt by 
the face, which indeed is leſs as to volume, but ſo well compos'd 
and CE intdoe'd, that it may well be look'd upon as the moſt 
accompliſh'd Maſter-piece of Nature,whoin the ſtruQure there- 
of hath imitated Geography, 'which, not able to ſhew-usall the 
inhabitable Earth, preſents us with an epitom otitina Map; or 
behaves her felt like a Whole-fale-Merchant, who does not exe 
poſeall his commodities, but thinks it enough to ſhew patterns 
thereof, whereby a judgment may be made of their value. Thus 
It is that there may bea diſcovery made of the moſt ſecret mo- 
tions within, by the figure-and compoſition of the parts of the 
face, inaſmuch as thoſe of the otter parts of the . body depend-_ 
ing on them, there is a judgment-made of the one by the other, 
and conſequently of the actions and inclinations, which are com» 
monly anſwerable to the conſtitution and temperament of the 
parts. But it is ſomewhat hard to make 'this judgment by the 
{imple marks of the Face, whether they proceed from Nature, 
as thoſe do which Children bring along with. them into the 
World, and depend on the imagination of the Mothers, which 
Is an external cauſe ; or from ſome other Cauſes, as the: heat of 
. the entrails, the abundance of groſs and terrene hymours, and 
© the denſity of the pores of the fkin, which, checking them in 
their way,makes them appear in freckles; ſpecks,and other kinds 
of ſpots 1n the face? For,theſe cauſes never being conſtant, but 
ſubje& ro much. variety, according to the ſeveral' occurrences 
which either augment or diminiſh them, iris impothble to make 
a certain judgment of a thing, which is-ina continual change. 
The Third faid, That the faid Art of gueſſing at the. warks of 
the moſt ſecret parts of the body-by the inſpection. of thoſe of 
the face, is ſo ancient, that the Phyſician Melampus, cited in Ho= 
mer, Odyil: lib: xv. deliver'd certain precepts of it,above three 


thouſand years ſince; and after him, 4venzoar, Septalins, Tax: - 
; H1us, 
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ſhew the - probabllity* of -certain-re#fotis, which They ground 
principally upon'the eorreſpotdence there is' between the face 
andiits parts, and all the other parts of the whole body of Man. 
It conſiftsin two heads,.to wit; imthe proportion of greatneſs or 
meaſure, or- in. the! refemblance* of colour; conſiſteticy, figure; 
ſcituation, number, on fuch- other *conditiby \, which may be 
common bet ween'rhem: -- The firft correfpondence between the 
face and: the relt 'of the body, -cconfifting- mr greatneſs, which 
comprehends-the three dimenſions, length, breadth;” and pro= 
fundity, is ſo ſenfible, thatthoſewho have'exattly meaſur'd all 
the parts of it, have found,” thatrhe face is the ninth-parr of the 
greatneſs of the body, making the diſttibarions of thoſe ſpaces 
ſojuſt that'no one exceed another ;/ provided that the hody be 
well compos'd, and. that there be no defet in the conformation, 
ner any confiderable diſorder inthe temperament of the whole, 
or its parts. The firft of theſe ſpaces'comprehends” rhe face ir 
ſelf; | the ſecond is from the throat ro thebrizgket; where the xi- 
phoidal Griſtle {1s3 the third reaches- below the 'Navil; 'the 
fourth paſles by the groin to the beginomg'of the haunches ; 
the fifth and ſixth comprehend the whole extenr'of the thigh ; at 
the end whereof is the ſeventh, which'with the” eighth rake up 
the whole ſpace from the knee to the heel; *as'the nmrhdoesthat 
'of the whole foot : wherein as there are three new Tegtons called 


_ Tharſe, Metatharſe, andthe” Toes, ſo are there is matiy in the 


Face. The firſt whereof, which is the' tnanfion of wifdotm, is 
from the beginning of the hair to thatof the noſe;-where there 
is an interval! between the-Eye-brows. *The ſecond; which is that 
of beauty, comprehends all-from that i##eeſtitinmz, ro'the end of 
the noſe; . and the third, 'where thefeat off goodnefs ts; reaches 
tothe lower partof the chin. Now theſe different intervals are 
in like manner obſervable'in the otlier ſpaces, with :{d'exatt'a 
proportion,” that the countenance isnot only anfwerableto'any 
one of thoſe ſpaces, which, with it; mike iy the whole great- 
neſs of man's'body ; but thereisalſoa.correfpondence berween 
every part of it, and thole ofeach of rhe faid ſpaces, as between 
the higheſt, the midſt, and the: Jowelt part, and thar which is 
1 the ſame ſcituation,- as between right'and right; and left and 
left. So that as the face is\ not .onlpthe "meatute 'of rhe whole 
body, being repeated nine times, - buralfothe leaſt parts of the 
face bearing the. fame-proportion tothoſe of the reft of the boys 
dy, itthould ſeem, that rational conſequences may be drawry 
of the marks -6f-thoſe partsthat are onr.af ourſight;*by thoſe of 
the Face whickre apparetir tous; For if it becconfider'd;that; 
beſides the terreſpondence there 1s between themas roquantity, 
there is- yer ianother; which we faid' was' that of reſemblance, 
which makes @ſtridt affinity between them; and fach ay is\part> 
cularly — = 'the Porchead and the' Breaſt 3 the 
Ey-brows,aod the Shonlders; the cavities of es Or 
- | rac 
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the Arm-pits ;theEars, and the Arms; the-Chin,and the Groin ; 
the Cheeks, and the Thighes, and fo of the reſt; thoſe who 
have this knowledge, may eafily gheſs at the Warts, the Moles, 
and marks that are out of our fight, by thoſe which are apparent 
to us; it being: probable, that'as Nature hath mark'd the one 
with one ſign, which is as it were the Seal ſhe hath ſet to her 
work, it muſt needs be found after the ſame manner in that 
counter-part, between which. and the other, there 1san alliance, 
not only by reaſon of its ſubſtance and compoſition, but upon the 
account of ſeveral other Accidents, which make them alike. 
Thus the Fore-head by reaſon of its plain figure in the middle, 
and circular towards the extremities, and by its ſolidity is a ſut- 
ficient repreſentation of the Breaſt. The eminent ſcituation of 
the Eye-brows: diſcovers the correſpondence there is between 
them and the ſhoulders,which are the moſt elevated parts of the 
Body ; and the cavities of the Eyes which 1s under the Eye- 
Brows, have ſome alliance with thoſe of the Armpits, which are 
under. the Shoulders. . The Cheeks, by reaſon of their fleſhy 
and muſculous compoſition, have a relation to the Thighs, and 
particularly, to the Buttocks, which are fituated inthe midſt of 
the Trunk, as the Cheek isin the Face, between the Fore-head 
and the Chin. The Mouth and the Chio have alſo a great pro- 
portion with the Belly and the Groin, the former being fituated 
in the lower part of the Face,, and the latter at the lower part of 
the Belly ; asalſo upon this account, that they are equally flethy, 
'and ſoft in their ſaperiour parts,” and, in their inferiour parts, 
bony and hard. But this: correſpondence 1s yet more ſenſible 
between the Mouth of the Woman and herſecret parts, and bes 
tween the Lips of both thoſe parts, which for that reaſon have 
the ſame name; as there is the hike between the Noſe, the Eye- 
brows, and the Eyes, and the Genitals of a Man, the Teſticles, 
and the Cods. Nor can there be any ſign more manifeſt, than 
ſuch as appear in thoſe places; whence there may.be.inferr'd the 
marks of thoſe: which Nature hath ſo much conceal'd; which 
though fo far out of fight , are nevertheleſs manifeſt to ſuch per- 
ſons/ as have the. curioſity to-ſtudy this os ns But 
there is ſuch*: an; aflociation between: the Hand and the Foot, 
as well in regard of their compoſition and ftruQure, as for the 
employments they are both -putto. that the marks about the 
Handand Fingers, have others anſwerable to them on the ſame 
parts of the Foot, in a correſpondent 'order and diſpoſition one 
to Aanother.- + re | NE 
'* The-Fourth ſaid, Thar-to find out the reaſonof this Propor- 
tion and Sympathy; we muſt not confine our ſelves to ſublunary 
Cauſes, but attribute an Effect ſo well order'd, and fo regular 
to aCauſe anſwerable thereto. For my part, I cannot aſſign 
any-but what is derived from the Heavens, whoſe motions and 
> pol being the general Cauſes of _—m—R_ happens here 
below, -that- is-conſtant andregular;-ir'15tothem that we ought 
| | to 
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to attribute an exaCtneſs, which is ſo certain, that it very ſeldom 
miſcarries. Thence it comes that the Profeſlors of Aſtrology, 
with ſome ground of reaſon, affirm; that as there is no Plant fo 
inconſiderable but hath its ſignature imprinted on it by that Star, 
which hath a predominancy over it; fois therea far ſtronger 
reaſon, than Man ſhould have his ſignature, which, as they 
maintain, 1sſet upon him as aſeal, by the Star on which he hath 
a dependance; it being certain that the ſeven Planets have an 
Empire over every part which they govern. Thus Ptolemy 
aſlignes to Satrrn the right Ear, the Spleen, the Bladder, and the 
Bones ; to Jupiter, the Hands, the Lungs, the Liver, the Blood, 
and the Seed ; to Mars, the left Ear, the Reins, and the Teſticles 
to the $7, the Brain, the Eyes, and the Nerves; to Venus, the 
Noſe, the Mouth, and the Genitals;z to Mercury, the Tongue, 
the Underſtanding, and Ratiocination 3 to the Moor, the. Mouth 
of the Stomack, and the Stomack it ſelf. But they attribute theſe 
marks of the Face to the motion of the Stars of the eighth 
Sphere, which are as it were expreſſions of the different Inclipati- 
ons, which every one naturally hath, and which are beſtow'd on 
hjm at his Nativity 3 but with this Caution, that it is hard to ex- 
plicate them, unleſs a Man can decipher thoſe CharaftersSaffd 
find out the true ſ1gnification thereot, which is the chiefeſt of all 
Sciences, | 97 
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Of Anguries and Auſpices. 


Here never was any Opinion ſo erroneous, but it met withi 

ſome Abettors nor any thing 1n point of practiſe ſo ex- 
travagant, but was in ſome meaſure authoriz'd. Of this qua- 
lity is that of Awugzries, For, though Cicero, when he was 
Augur, ſaid ſomewhat on the behalf of them, yet in his ſecond 
Book of Divination, he could not forbear diſcovering their ab- 
ſurdity, and charging them with vanity and foolery. And yet 
this Opinion was in ſuch veneration among the Romans, who 
were otherwiſe the moſt prudent of any Nation in the world, 
that they ſent yearly ſix Children, Sons of the moſt eminent Se- 
nators, into T#ſcany, to learn of the Inhabitants thereof (who it 
ſeems were well {kill'd init) the Science of foretelling things to 
come by the flight, ſinging, orchirping of Birds, ſince general- 
ly known by the name of Azgury. Nay, this veneration is the 
more remarkable in this reſpe&, that they would not undertake 
any thing of importance, till they had fl conſulted the Colledg 
of Augurs, which was firſt eſtabliſh'd by Roznlus, who had allo 
been inſtrufted therein, having order'd it to conlfilt only of three 
perſons, according to the gumber of the Tribes. But that nuwber 
Ooo - Was. 
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was afterwards increas'd to' 24. who were conſulted about 
what-ever concern'd that great Empire, and they continu'd till 
the time of the Elder Theodoſews 3 when it was ſuppreſs'd, having 
till then been ſo conſiderable by the-nobllity and merit of thoſe 
whereof it conliſted, that they were the Arbitrators of all Coun- 
ſels and Deliberations, which were not taken, til] their judge- 
ments bad been firſt had. Nay, they had this further advantage 
above all other Magiſtrates, that they could not be pur out of 
their places upon any account whatſoever, but continu'd during 
their lives in that dignity, as Fabins Maximns did, who was 
Augurfixty two years. Nor was it only requiſite that that they 
ſhould befree from crimes, but alſo from alt bodily impertection, 
the leaſt defect of Body being accounted a lawful Cauſe, to hin- 
der an Augur from taking place among the reſt z it being, as Pl- 
tarch affirms in his Problems, an undecent thing for any one to 
preſent himſelf before the Gods, and to treat of the Myſteries of 
Religion, with any thing of uncleanneſs or imperfection about 
him.. Nay, they thought any thing of that kind ſo contrary 
to the ſaid Ceremony, that, tobe the more fucceſsful in the per- 
formance thereof, it was requiſite that the Birds and other Creg- 
tir& whereof they made ufe m their Auguries, ſhould be as 
free from any deft as the Augurs themſelves. In the mean 
time, they requir'd ſo much reſpect from the people, that, not 
thinking 1t enough to have the Liors march before them with 
the Faſces, as was done before the chiefeſt Magiſtrates, they had 
for a further badge of their dignity, a ſtick crooked at one end, 
call'd Litunus , which was that of Kings. . And indeed, they af- 
ſum'd to themſelves fo great authority, that they confirm'd the 
Elections of Di&ators, Conſuls, and Roman Pretors, whom they 
many times took occaſion to depoſe, under pretence that they 
had been 'elected contrary tothe will of their Gods, whereof 
_ they pretended to be the only Interpreters. They took upon 
them alſo the knowledge and diſcovery of things to come, by 
carefully obſerving certain extraordinary accidents, which ſur- 
priz'd all others by their ſudden and unexpected coming to pals, 
and which, by a certain Science and long Obſervation, they af- 
firm'd to be the ſignificators of what was to come. And this 
they derived principally from the Heavens, and the different 
Apparitions of the Air, eſpecially from Thunder and Winds ; 
then from Prodigies and miraculous effects of Nature; and after- 
wards from four-footed Beaſts, but eſpecially from Birds, from 
which comes the name to that kind of Divination , called Anſþz- 
cium & Augurium , wherein thoſe Divinators fore-told things 
conceal'd, and ſuch 'as ſhould come to pals by the finging and 
flight of Birds. They alſo made the fame Predictions by ob- 
ſerving how the young ones, being taken out of a cubb, where 
they had'been kept, took the food laid before them. For it theſe 
devour'd it with a certain greedineſs, fo as that ſome fell to 


the ground, the Omen was fortunate, -and fſignifi'd all happineſs 
to 
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to the Conſulter 5 whereas, on the contrary, it ſigniff'd ill-luck, 
ifthey would not meddle with it at all. And this Opinion was 
ſo ſtrangely rooted in the Minds of ſome ſuperſtitious people, 
that Titus Livius, and Palerius Maximus: attribute the Cauſe 
of two ſignal defeats of the Romans ( one under the Command 
of Publius Claudius, in the firſt Punick War ; and the other under 
that of Flaminins, in the ſecond) to their contempt of theſe 
Auguries. 

The Second ſaid, That of all the ſeveral kinds of foretelling 
ſecret things, he thought not any more rational than that 
which was done by the means of. Birds, called Ornithomantia the 
Nature of which Creatures being very ancient, and in a manner 
celeſtial, they ſeem to be more ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of 
the Heavens, whereof they are the Inhabitants, and which are 
the true Cauſes of what-ever happens here below, than any other 
Animals which have their abode either in the Earth or Waters. 
T hence it comes, that the Eagle which ſoars up higher than any 
other of the Volatile Common-wealth , hath been the moſt 
eſteem'd in the buſineſs of Auguries, by the Profeſlors of this 
Art, who alfo give him the preheminence, as to the conſtancy 
and vivacity of his Sight,taking it for a ſignification of good luck, 
when he began his flight on the right fide ; and that eſpecially, if 
it were ſo violent, that the noiſe of his wings might be heard. 
Thus Ariſtander, having ſeenan Eagle flying from the Canip of 
Alexander the Great towards that of his Enemies, deriv'd thence 
an Avugury of his Victory ; as Tarquinizs Priſexs did the like of 
his coming (as he afterwards) did to the Crown from this acci- 
dent, that an Eagle came and took his Cap off his Head, and {et 
it on again, after he had kept it a good while int the Air. But 
Tarquinius Superbus had for an Augury of his exile and the loſs 
of his Kingdom, the violence done by ſome Vultures to ſome 
young Eagles, which they caſt down out of their Neſt. Such 
another Augury had Dionyſi#s the Tyrant, when, in his pre- 
ſence, an Eagle, having ſnatch'daway with his beak a dart out 


of the hands of one of his Guard, caſt it znto the Sea z ſoon at-_ 


ter which accident, he was ſhamefully unthron'd , and forc'd 
away. Yet does this Bird always denote happineſs, and good- 
lack, as do alſothe Vultures ; to twelve whereof, which were 
ſeen by Romulws, while he was laying the foundations of ' Rome, 
it is concejv'd, that that Metropolis of the world ows it fortune 
and continuance. Darius, having feey two of them torn topteces 
by ſo many Hawks, conceiv'd a hope of enjoying, as he did, the 
Kingdom of Perſia ; but he loſt it, together with his Lite, after h1s 
meeting with a great number of Swallows, as he march'd in the 
head of his army to engage againſt theScythians., And it is believ'd, 
that they had been allo tatal ro Pyrrbus King of the Fpirof#,upon 


whoſe Tent thoſe troubleſom Birds were ſeen; as they had alſo 


been on the Ship wherein Mark Anthony was, before his dyſaſter. 
The greater kind. of Owl hath always been accounted fo 'un- 
Ooo 2 | lucky 
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lucky, that oneday , being got into the Capito}, under the 
Conſulſhip of $8. Papel/ins Iſter, and Lncins Pedonins, there was a 
particular ſolemnity perform'd, for the expiation of the City, 
which the Augurs affirm'd to have been polluted by that un- 
lucky Bird : which yet was not ſuch to- Agrippa, of whom it is 
oft related, that the ſaid ill-look'd Bird having appear'd to him 
in priſon, it prov'd an augury of his reſtauration to the King- 
dom of Judea, whereof he had been diſpoſleſs'd. The ordina- 
ry Owl 1s alſo of ill preſage; for having one day pearch'd on 
the top of Pyrrhas's Lance, in his expedition againſt the Argr- 
ans, it was his misfortune to loſe the battle. The Ravens are no 
leſsunlucky ; for they were the fore-runners of the bloody ci- 
vil War between $y//a and Mariusy and their crokings fore- 
ſhew'd death to Alexander the Great, when he made his entrance 
into Babylon, and did the like to Cicero, while he was avoiding 
the Ambuſhes of his inveterate enemy Antony. The Madge- 
howlets, the Scritch-owls, the Cormorants , and other ſuch 
mournful and melancholy Birds, make a ſufficient diſcovery of 
their fatal predictions, by the death of thoſe who hear them. 
The Pilots fear nothing ſo much as to ſee the Cranes flying to- 
wards them, and returning back the ſame way again; that re- 
turn advertiſing them, that they are threatned with ſome extra- 
ordinary tempeſt. The Stork hath always been favourable to 
Auſpices, and look'd upon as a Meſſenger of Concord, as the 
Hawk, and the Buexard, eſpecially where there was any thing 
done inorderto marriage, or about the acquiſition of riches, 
which the Falcon, whereof the latter is a Species, was conceiv'd 
to preſage with ſo much certainty, that the Thuſcans built the 
City of Capra only upon their perceiving of one of them du- 
ring the time of their Augury. The Wood-pecker and the 
Hern have alſo made ſo happy preſages, that every one reaſſum'd 
new courage in the heat of a batte], when they appeared in 
ſight of the Souldiers. The Nightingal, which having pearch'd 
on the lips of Steſichorus whilſt he was yet a Child in the Cradle, 
ſung there, was a prefignification of that ſweetneſs, which was 
afterwards to flow from his delightful Poems ; as the Bees which 
made hony on thoſe of 7lato were a preſage of his Eloquence. 
Though it muſt be acknowledg'd concerning theſe laſt, that the 
 Augurs were otherwiſe conceited of them 3 for having obſerved 
_ great numbers of them in Bratxs's Camp, they obligd him to 
quit it, ſo to avoid the misfortune that threatned him, and which 
happen'd to the Great Pompey, in whoſe Ships theſe Bees were 
ſeen in exceſlive numbers before the Pharſalian defeat. But 
theſe obſervations are not ſo conſtantly certain , but that 
there may be much.diverſity among them by whom they have 
been made. Hence is it that Homer, among all the good Augu- 
ries, gives the precedence to the Dove, which others will not 
have to beſuch, but only when ſhe is accompany'd, otherwiſe 
being alone they hold that ſhe boads ſome ill luck; as the grins 
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doesto all but Mariners. But among the reſt, the ordinary 
Hen, when ever ſhe makes a noiſe ſomewhat like the crowing of 
the Cock, foretells ſome ſignal misfortune, though that of the 
Cock himſelf be numbred among thoſe auguries that denote 
good ſucceſs, as having foreſhewn victory to Themiſtocles, the 
night before he gain'd the battel againſt Xerxes, and been repu- 
ted a Solar animal, from the correſpondence there is between 
him and the Sun, whoſe motions he declares by his ctowing, 
wEich upon that account is formidable even to Lyons. 

The Third faid, That there are two kinds of Auguries, the 
Natural, and the Artificial : The former depends on the; con- 
nexion there is between the Effects and the Agents whereby they 
are produc'd ; which connexion being known, it is no hard 
matter to give a conjecture of things to come, whereot ſuch as 
are clear-ſighted obſerve the neceſſity of their coming to pals, by 
reaſon of the ſtrict connexion there is between them, and the 
cauſes whereby they are produc'd. This is confirm'd by the in- 
fallible predictions which are made not only at Sea by Pilots, 
who foreſce Tempelſts and winds by ſuch figns as ſeldom fail; but 
alſo by ſimple Labourers and Huſbandmen on the Land, who 
do the like in the changes of weather. Now this kind of Augu- 
TY 1s as rational as the other is abſurd, as being a frivolous inven- 
tion, grounded on certain obſervations, which are for the moſt 
part vain and impertinent. Such among the reſt, is the diviſion 
it hath made of the Heavens into its twelve Houſes, which are 
the Regions or Spaces whereto thoſe Augurs confin'd the extent 
of their predictions, which they made withitheir Augural ttaff, 
without which the Auguries, according to their judgment,: were 
of no-validity, nor was there any more account to: be-made of 
them, then of what might be derivd from ſuch accidents as 
happen without or beſides expectation, or rather preſent them- 
ſelves, whence they were commonly called 0blative Auguries. 
But thoſe which happen'd conformably ro the circumſtances of 
time and place, which thoſe Divinators had limited, and when 
they thought of them, were called Tmpetrative. And thisis one 
of the conditions obſerv'd in their diſcipline, wherein there was 
no account made of what the Augur attirm'd that he had not par- 
ticularly obſerv'd, no more then then there was of any,.thing 
that paſs'd beyond the compals of the places defign'd to that 
fun&tion. For the better obſervance of the ceremonies thereof, 
the Augural Houſe was not cover'd but lay open to the air, 
which.for the better carrying on ofthe work,ſhould be'clear and 


| ſerene, out of a fear that the rain or wind might hinder their 


making an exa@ obſervation of the flight and different motions 
of the Birds ; in the choice whereof they were 'fo hard. to 
pleaſe,that they employ'd them not in their prefages,but only to- 


wards the Spring. After which, eſpecially towards the month 


of Axguſt, they made noaccount'of them, in regard they were 


\ not then in ſo much vigour, nor in ſo goodcale, yer did they ap- 


point 
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point ſach a dependance among; them, - that the Auguries taken 
from thoſe that were / inferiour, gave place tro the others of a 
higher quality. So thatif a Crow chanced to paſs by, while 
they-were attentively divining by the flight of a Dove, this lan- 
ter auſpice was to no purpole, no more then would be that of 
other Birds upon the arrival of the-Eagle, which alſo would 
Genite nothing upon the fall of a thunderbolt, which diſturbed 
all their myſteries, with much more reaſon then a Rat might do, 
which had no ſooner appear'd ih the Aſſembly, but the whole 
Ceremony was put offto another more convenient time. True 
itis then, that ſome advantages may-be made of Birds, in order 
tothedrawing of auguries and preſages of natural effe&s, ſach 
as are rain, thunder, tempeſts, winds, heat, drought, cold, froſt, 
ſnow, hail, and other changes of weather, produc'd by the im- 
prefſions of the Heavens, the Elements, and other Cauſes, as 
well general as particular; but not to make any predictions 
thence of ſuch events and accidents as depend on an infinite num- 
ber of circumſtances of time, place, and perſons, who being 
purely free agents, their aftions are wholly voluntary, and con- 
ſequently impoſſible:to be predicted, what artifices ſoever may 
be us'dto do it.” | Whereto we may add this Remark, that thoſe 
artifices being full of abundance of wvain-and pernicious obſer- 
vations, the ſentence of condemnation paſt againſt them is juſt, 
not only that of the Canon and Civil Laws, which ſeverely pu- 
niſh ſuch as make uſe-thereof, but alſo that pronounc'd by the 
mouth:-of God,; who exprelsly torbids his people in the! twenti- 
eth chapter of Leviticus, to make their ſouls abominable by beaſt 
or by fowl, threatning with death:the Wizard, and him that had 
afamiliar Spirit. 
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Whether theſe Children who are born with Cawls about 
their whole or ſome parts of their Bodies are always fer- 
tunate, and why ? 


>Hildren do ordinarily come naked out of their Mother's 

; Wombs, when, after their ſtruggling with Nature, they 
begin their entrance.into the, World with crying and tears, ac- 
knowledging their weaknels, and the miſgrics they are likely to 
be expos'd to in the ſequele of their lives. Yet there are ſome 
Children excepted from this general Rule; and thence is it that 
ſome would have them exempted from the misfortunes common 
toall thegeſt, upon this accompt, that they are born with cawls 
about them, that is,:are encompalſs'd by a membrane, which 
& ip comes 
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comes over their heads and their thoulders,call'd by the Greeks 
Amnmios,whichis the innermoſt of the three membranes, wherein 


the wombe-lodg'd infant 1s enwrapped, called by ſome Mide 


wives the Coife, or Begin of the Child, by others the Childs 
ſhirt, and in ſome places known by the name of the $:/how, by 
reaſon of its tender and delicate 1otertexture, which other Chil- 
dren quit in their Mothers wombs, before they come out thence, 
with the other Membrane called -Chorzor , of which together 
with that maſs of fleſh which had ſerv'd them for a cuſhion and 
ſupport during the time of the pregnancy, are fram'd the Se- 
condines or After-burthen, ſo called, becauſe it comes not out. 
till after the Child is born. And as theſe Children born thus 
cawl'd and coif'd with this tunicle (which like a large Hood or 
Capouch covers their heads and necks) ſeem not to participate 
of the nakedneſs of the others, who bring nothing into the 
World; fois it tobe imagin'd, that they are not ſo much ſub- 
ject to the miſeries and calamities inſeparable from the common 
life of other men, inaſmuch as their beginning being ditferent 
from that of others, who come after the ordinary way into the 
World, upon the ſcore of this ſpecial priviledge) of having 
their heads furr dand cover'd, the conſequence of it ought in 
all probability to be extraordinary, and full of happineſs, where- 
of if this coit be not the cauſe, yet have ſome at leaſt obſerv'd 
that it hath always been the ſign,and that all thoſe who have been 
born after that manner have been very fortunate. The Hiſtory of 


Antoxzinus, {irnamed Dzadumenus, related by Z#lins Lampridins, 
in his Life, confirms this obſervation : For being born with ſuch - 


a coif, he afterwards came to the ſoveraign dignity of the Em- 
Pire, in the management whereof all things ſucceeded according 
to his wiſhes. Nay, it hath been generally believ'd, that good 
fortune was ſo conſtant an attendant of this Cort, that all thoſe 
who were deſirous to compals their affairs carry'd it about them, 
eſpecially Advocates, who made ule thereof, to gain reputation 
in their publick pleadings, being to that end very careful to 
buy them of the Midwives, who, knowing the excellency there- 
of, 101d them at a very dear rate, after they had furreptitioully 
got them away from the children, they had received into the 
World. For thoſe who have made it their bulinels to enquire 
more {trictly into this obſervation, maintain, that he who brings 
thisnatural coif with himinto the world is to expect all manner 
of good fortune, even fo tar asto be invulnerable, provided he 
be carctul to have it always about him, or, (what contributes 
more to that effect) to eat it, asis over-{uperſtitioully done by 
ſome. But the contrary will happen to the Child , it he be 
robb'd of that precious ex#vi## or coat, or itbe ſecretly taken 
from him, to be given to another, who, by that tranthtion 
thereof, will receive the whole benefit of it. ; : 
The Second ſaid, That though the toreſaid perſwaſion ſuffici 


ently deſtroy'd it ſelf, there being no connexion or Megs 
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dence between the accidents of humane life and that ſhirt, which 
ſometimes comes over the whole Body of the Child, commonly 
falls not much below the Shoulders,and many times does only co- 
ver the Face like a Maſk; yet have many been of Opinion, that it 
contributed much to happines and the advantage of good fortune; 
inſomuch that Saint Johz Chryſoſtome, in ſeveral of his Homilies, 
ſpeaks againſt thoſe of his time, who made ule thereof to gain 
eſteem 5 which a Clergy-man named Pretus, being defirous ro 
acquire, by the means of ſuch a Coif, bought of a Midwife, he 
was very highly cenſur'd, jas Balſamon affirms in his Commenta- 
ries upon the Canons of the Apoſtles. And Pazulxs Jovins, an 
Author of great repute, obſerves, onthe Nativity of Ferdinand 
Daval, that the Coit he brought with him from his Mothers 
Womb, contributed much to his being happy and belov'd of all. 
From all which we may make this inference,that there is nothing 
ſo extravagant, but may meet with Favourers and Abertors. 
For I may lay it down for certain, that this Opinion hath no 
other ground than what it hath found in the weak Brains of 
thoſe Midwives, who having nothing in them but the name, have 
inſenſibly ſcatter'd thefe errours into the Minds of the vulgar, 
with whom the wiſeſt being oblig'd to comply in matter of 
Language, it comes to pals at laſt, that what was before but a 
common ſaying, finds a degree of aſſent among the moſt .conſt- 
derate. Nay, what is not any longer to be endur'd, they 
think it not enough to maintain this groundleſs per (wafion, but 
there are ſome ſo ridiculous, as to derive a new kind of Divina- 
tion from it, which they call Amziomantia, whereby they pro- 
miſe to foretel what-ever happineſs or unhappine(s ſhould befall 
a Child newly born, by the colour of that Membrane, whereof 
they affirm that the redneſs ſignifies good ſuccels, and that the 
blackneſs orblewneſs of it denotes the contrary. To which they 
add another kind of Divination, call'd Omphalomartia , which 
teaches them to judge by the knots of the ſtring, whereby the 
Child is faſten'd to the After-burthen, how many Children more 
the Mother ſhall have ; who, according to their judgement, 
will be Males if thoſe interſections be of a colour inclining to 
black, and Females if they be white 5 which Obſervations are 
not only impertinent, but alſo 1impious and ſuperſtitious. 

The Third ſaid, That the common per{waſion, of the hap- 
pineſs attending Children born with thefc Coits, is well-ground- 
ed, provided that it be taken in the ſenſe wherein the Phylicians, 
who, in all probability, are more likely to be the Authors of it, 
than thoſe ſimple Women who receiv'd it from them, would have 
it to beunderſtood 3 to wit, that thoſe who thus born cover'd 
with that fortunate Membrane, (in regard they are not put to fo 
much trouble , nor faffer ſo great violence in the paſlage, by 
reaſon of its being open and eafie ) come forth cloath'd out of 

their Mothers Wombs, without being oblig'd to leave behind 
them the Membranes, wherein they had been enclos'd 1n the 
Matrix ; 
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Matrix 3 whereas moſt other Children are forc'd to quit them 
at their coming into the World, by reaſon of the ObſtruCtions 
they meet with intheir paſſage through thoſe narrow ſtreights, 
which conſequently, is fo muchthe morepainful and laborious 
to them, than'it is. to ſuch as are coited, who are not to be 
iwagin'd ever the more happy; as to the remainder of their lives, 
whereof the good 'or bad conduct are: the true Cauſes of their 
happineſs or unhappineſs , and not that Coif, which can neither 
produce nor ſignitie them. | | bo 

The Fourth ſaid, That thoſe Children, who are born thus 
coifed, are not only more happy in their Birth, but they are alſo 
ſuch in all the actions of their lives, as being commonly more 
peaceable, and of a more quiet Conſtitution, than ſuch as leave. 
that Membrane within their former lodgings; who are accordingly 
more turbulent and reſtleſs,and,for that reaſon, have not thoſe in- 
ſinuationsz whereby the former are recommended. For intheſe, 
the moderation of their manners and demeanour conſequent 
to that of their humours , gaining the hearts of all thoſe with 
whom they converſe, raiſes them into the general eſteem of all, 
and ſo facilitates their acceſſion to Honours and Employments 
it being certain, that there may be ſome jndgment made of: the 
courſe of Life a Man is likely to take, by the deportment of his 
Child-hood 3 ſo 1s it no hard matter to give a ghels at the fame, 
by that of the Infant, when he makes his firſt ſally out of his 
Mothers Womb.which is one of the moſt remarkable tranſactions 
of his Life. Whence it may be inferr'd , that that firſt coming 
abroad being free from the trouble and agitation, whereof all 
others are ſenfible, and which makes them forget their Veſture 
which is. left behind by the way, they ought accordingly to be 
diſpenc'd from the misfortunes incident to others, and enjoy a 
particular happineſs. | | 

The Fifth ſaid, That the moſt reſtleſs and moſt turbulent per- 
ſons, are commonly the moſt happy in this world, whereas thoſe 
who endeavour to walk according tothe ftridt rules of Modeſty 
and Reſervedneſs, do not-carry on their bufinefs ſo well, asthe 
former do,who confidently attempt any thing,and imagine them- 
ſelves the favourites'of Fortune. 'And thence it is thatſhe, on 
the other (ide,is fo aſſiſtant to them,that though it be granted the 
Children born cloth'd are more meek and moderate than thoſe 
who come into the World after the common rate, yet would the 
clean contrary to what is pretended follow from it.For,inſtead of 
being cheriſh'd by Fortune, it isſeldom that ſhe ſmiles on them, 
but is much more kindto thoſe ſtirring, and tumultuary Spirits, 
who many times obtain greater fayours of her: than they durſt 
hope for; had they demean'd themſelves towards her with leſs 
earneſtneſs and importunity,.,, - +» 

The Sixth ſaid, That if every Man be the Artizan of his own 
Fortune, thoſe who, are of the-beſt Conſtitution and.ſtrongeſt 
Temper, ought tobe more happy than others,- whoſe irregula- 
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rity of humors does manifeſtly cauſe that of their Aﬀtions and 
Fortunes. Now the Children born with Cawls and Coifs about 
them, ſeem to be leſs vigorous, and of a weaker diſpoſition 
than thoſe who come into the World without any ; inaſmuch as 
the latter, being morecarneſt and violent, are no fooner ſenſible 
of the time of their Deliverance, but they courageouſly break 
through the Chains whereby they are detain'd , the Membranes 
whereby they are encompaſs'd, which thoſe others having nei- 
ther the Strength nor Courage to do, it gives a great preſumpti- 
on, that they will expreſs but little upon other more preſiing 
occaſions, and conſequently, they will content themſelves with 
the mediocrity of the Ir Conditions , and not aſpireto any thing 
extraordinary. 


CONFERENCE CCXXKXVILI 
Of Antiperiſtaſes. 


O great is the Indulgence of Nature, that ſhe thought it not 
enough to beſtow 9m and Exiſtence on the things ſhe hath 
produc'd; but ſhe hath alſo imprinted in them a ſtrong Incli- 
nation'to preſerve it, by fortifying them againſt the aflaults of 


their Contraries, the preſence whereof ſets them on ſuch an edge, 
that they become ſo much the more ative. And this is not only 
confirmd in Animate Beings, ſuch as are Plants and Animals, 
which vigorouſly oppoſe what-ever is hurtful to them , by ſo 
powerful a Vertue, that Men have been forc'd to find out a par- 
ticular name for it, to wit, Antipathy 3 but alſo in other Inani- 
mate Bodies, which ama ſtand upon the defenſive, when 


they are ſet upon by External Agents, whoſe contrary qualities 
coming to engage againſt them, they redouble their Forces, 
and rally all together asit were into a Body, the better to re- 
ceive the Charge. This is that which the Philoſophers call 
Antiperiſtaſis , which is a vigorous reſiſtance of the Subject, 
caus'd by the contrariety of an Agent, which engompaſſes it of 
all fides, purpoſely to deſtroy or corrupt it. It will be to no 
purpoſe to enter into any Diſpute concerning the Exiſtence of 
that which we call Artiperiſtſis 5 but we ſhall lay it down for 
-nrony though it be conteſted by Cardan and ſome other Philo- 
ophers, who maintain, that Water, Air, and the other Sub- 
terraneous Bodies, are not aftually colder at one time thanat 
another, but only ſeem to be ſach to our Senſes, which, though 
—__ be deſtitute of all qualities, are then endu'd there- 
with, ſo that the ſame Well-water which ſeems to be hot in 
Winter, by reaſon of the coldnefs that is in the Touching, ſeems 
cold in' Summer ,' by reaſon of the heat of the ſame Organ, 
which judges of it comparatively. For the contrary is ſeen, in 

that 
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that Well-water, in Summer, being tranſported into a hot place, 
is there nevertheleſs cold 3 and the fumes and hot vapors. which 
exhale from Springs and Wells in Winter, do ſufficiently demons 


. ſtrate, that, during the ſaid ſeaſon, the water 1s endu'd with a 


true and rea] heat, too ſenſible to be accounted imaginary: © But 
this Artiperiſtaſts is further more ſojidly confirm'd by Expe- 
rience, whereby we ſee that fire burns more violently, and is 
more ſparkling in great Froſts, or in the ſhade, than in hot 
weather, or when it lyes expos'd tothe beams of the Sun. In 
like manner, alittle Water caſt upon a great Fire, makes it more 
violent than it was before; and the Ventricles of our Bodies, ac- 
cording to the Opinion of Hippocrates, in his Aphoriſms , are 
hotter in Winter than in any other ſeaſon of the year; whence 
it comes that we are apt to feed more plentifully, and Digeſtion 
is then better perforni'd. Nay, it we but go down into our Ce 
lars, we ſhall find that the heat is more ſenfible there in Winter 3 
but in Summer, whenall things are ſcorch'd and burnt up on the 
ſurface of the Earth, all Subterraneous Places are ſo much the 
colder, the deeper they ire, and the nearer they approach to 
the Centre ; towards which, Cold, which is one of the natural 
qualities of the Earth,gathers together, and reunites it ſelf there= 
to, that ſo.it "may-be ſecur'd from the heat, whereby it 1s en- 
compaſs'd of all ſides. And as it is to this, that the gentration of 
Metals in the entrails of the Earth is-principally attributed 3 fo 
moſt of the Meteors which are fram'd in the two Regions of the 
Air, owe theirs to this ſame Cold, which coming to encompats, 
and as it were toencloſe the hot and dry Exhalation which makes 
the Winds, Lightning, Thunder, and Thunder-bolts, as alſo 
that which makes the Comets in the Middle Region of the Air; 
theſe untuoug; and ealily-enflam'd vapors, being encompals'd of 
all ſides, by: $he extream colUneſs of that Air which cneloſes 
them, they; in order to their Conſervation, re-unite, and take 
fire, after the ſame manner as the Rayes of the Sun darted againſt 
ſome Opake Body, or refleted by Burning-glaſles, ſet on:ttye 
the moſt ſolid Bodies, on which they are repergcy{&'d ; as it isFe- 
lated of Archimedes,who by ſuch an Artifice, conſum'd the Ships 
of Marcellus, whobeſieg'd the City of Saragoſſa'in Sicily. Which 
inſtance ſerves as well to prove Antiperiſtaſſs, as the manner 
whereby it is wrought, to wit, by the repercufſion of the inten- 
tional Species of the Subject caus'd by its contrary. Thus then 
It comes, that the Water of Springs and Wells is cold in the Sum+ 


- 1wer, in regard the Species of the cold, forc'd by the Water to- 


wards the heated Air which is all about it, are darted back 
again by that oppoſite heat to the place whence they came 
whereupon being thruſt- cloſer together, they there re-inforce 
and augment the Cold ; which happens not fo in Winter, when 
the Species of the coldneſs of the, Water, meeting with no Ob- 
ſtruction inthe Air, endu'd with the like quality, inlinuate them- 
ſelves intoit without any reſiſtance 5 and ſonot being reflected 
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nor. forc'd back towards the Water, it 1s not then ſo cold as in 
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Summer. -* : TU | 
-.; The Secand faid, That the intentional Species, being not de- 
fign'd to act, but only to make a diſcovery of the beings from 
which they flow, as may be ſeen in thoſe of all ſenfible Qbjedts, 
which theſe Species repreſent to the Organs that are to judge of 
them, cannot contribute any thing tothe vigor of the aGion ob- 
ſervable in the Artiperiſtaſes 5 which he conceiv'd ſhould rather 
be attributed to the ſimple form of the Subject, which having an 
abſolute ſovereignty over the qualities employ'd thereby , in 
order to Action, renders them more or leſs active, according to 
| the need it ſtands in of them. And asſcething Water taken off 

the Fire becomes cold of it ſelf, without any other affiſtance 
than that of its proper ſubſtantial form , which hath the pro- 
perty of re-inſtating it ſelf in that degree of Cold , which is 
naturally due unto itz ſo ought it with greater reaſon to have 
an:equalright of preſerving that ſame quality, when it is aſlault- 
ed by its contrary, Heat 3 without having any recourſe to thoſe 
Emiffions of Species, which, though we ſhould grant the Tactile 
qualities (what is much in diſpute) yet would not be able to 
cauſe an Antiperiſtaſis, inaſmuch as being inſeparable from them, 
1f the intentional Species of the coldnels of Well-water were di- 
rected towards the warm'd Air, it ſhould take along with it the 
coldneſs, and, conſequently, it ſhould be ſo far from acquiring 
any new degree of coldneſs thereby, that it would loſe much 
of that which it had before. For fince it 1s the Nature of theſe 
Intentional Species to be otherwiſe incapable, by reaſon of their 
immateriality, of producing any Corporeal and Material Effect, 
fuch as1s the augmentation of the degrees of any active quality, 
as Heat and Cold are, there being not any contraricty between 
the Species thereof, no more that there 1s betwetn thoſe of all 
other Bodies,: whereof they are the Images, there,js not any rea- 
ſon that obliges the Intentional Species of the Cold to retreat and 
ole rogether,: when they come to meet with thoſe of Hear, 
or! Heat it ſelfyno more than there 1s. that the Species of this 
latter quality ſhould make the other more vigorous by their 
reflection. = 

The Third ſaid, That it muſt be acknowledg'd , that the 
Species of Cold and Heat, and the other firſt Qualities were 
not contrary amorg themſelves , as being in their own Nature 
inalterable and incorruptible-, as the other Intentional Species 
are, which comenear the Condition of Spirits : Yet docsit not 
follow thence; that theſe Species cannot be reflected, inaſmuch 
as the Vilible Species, Light 'and Voice, which alſo have no 
contraries, are.:not for that the leſs re-percuſsd by Mirrours 
and other ſolid Bodies , or thoſe hollow places .which make 
Echoes. \ed- | 

The Fourth ſaid, Thar it -is :not ſufficient, in order to. the 


erving of areaſoun.of that effect, to attribute it to the ſubſtan- 
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tial form of every Agent, but it 1s tobereferr'd. to a ſuperiour 
cauſe, ſuch asis the Soul of the world z whole fundionit being 
to preſerve every thing In ts Intireneſs, and to:bealliftane there- 
to, when it comes into any danger, as it happens whenit 1s al- 
faulted by its contrary, then bent upon its deſtruction, there lies 
a certain cogagement on this fir{t cauſe, to relieve it in fo great 
an extremity, by ſupplying it with new forces to help it out of 
that opprefſion. Thence 1t comes that our Cellars are warm in 
Winter, and cool in Summer, asare alſo all other ground-rooms 
and low places; That Water ſhrinks up and frames it ſelf into 
little drops, when 1t isſpilt on dry- ground, whereas it ſpreads 
abroad and tis ditius d in moiſt places ;z That Lime is ſet on fire by 
the caſting of water upon it 3 That the fire burns better 1n 
froſty than in hot weather ; That Wine drinks more cook out of 
a Glaſs that had been warm'd ; T hat the coldneſs of Snow caules 
an extraordinary heat in their hands who handle it z and, That 
generally ail ractile qualirtes are: rendred more active, by the op- 
poſition of their contrartes, by reafon of the concourſe, and the 
alliſtance they then receive from that genera] Cauſe, which-con- 
cerns it ſelf in their preſervation. Of this. we may give an in- 
{tance in Politicks, aftirming, that the procedure of the fore- 
mentioned Caule is much like that of great Potentates, who, in 
a war between ſome petty Princes or neighbouring States, if 
they find one party readyto be abſolutely ruin'd, ſupply it. .with 
ſuch forcesas ſhall enable it to recover it {elf, foto bring the ſe- 


veral intereſts into an. A#qnilibrium, whereof there 1s as great a - 


necefiity in Nature, which is kept up by- that proportion, 
wherein all things find their ſubſiſtence, as their deſtruction-pro- 
ceeds only from their diſproportion and inequality. FEY 

_. The Fifth ſaid, That we are not to look for the reaſon-of-A#- 
#iperiſiaſts any otherwhere, than in the Subjedas themlelves, 
wherein we find the action, whole intenſeneſs and. augwentatt- 


on areto bercterr'd, not to that of the degrees of the active . 


qualitics, but to their compreſſion and reinforcement, which 
renders them more ſenſible, in regard they are more materia], as 
may be ſeeen ina red-hot iron, the: heat whereof burns much 
more violently, then that of a fire of Straw or Aqua-vite. 

The tixth ſaid, That according ta the principles which atlow 
all things ro participate of a certain degree of ſentiment," this 
condenfation, or compreſſion of the degrees. of heat or cold, 


ought to be the ejfefts of a fſenfitive Agent, which having a. 


knowledge of what may be hurttul or beneficial to it, with- 
draws within it {elf the qualities which preſerve1t intire, when 
itis pref>'d upon by others that are more violent, and fuch as the 
meeting whereof night be prejudicial thereto, ' which it forces 
from it, jn order to Action. And herein it is-that the good 
of every thing confilts 3 inaſmuch as every thing harl being on- 
ly fo far as it hath action, when it is aſſiſted by triendly qualities, 
and the like; and by this means it is that Cold and-Heat act more 
vigoroully, 
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vigorouſly, when they are oppos'd one to the other 5 and that 

_ our caviries.are hotter in Winter, by reaſon of the compreſſion 
of the Spirits and the natural Heat ; which are the more diffus'd 
in Summer, in regard this latter goes to meet with its like, as a 
little fire is put out by a great one, and a weaker light obſcur'd 


by a clearer. 
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CONFERENCE CCXXXVIIL 
Of the Sympathetical Powder. 


# þ ame this Powder be now as much out of eſteem as it was 
$ in vogue, ſoon after the firſt finding of it out, for the 
expeditious curing of wounds : yet will it haply be a buſineſs of 
ſome advantage toexamine their Motives, who firſt made, and 
publickly fold it ; .as alſo thoſe of ſuch as Lave ſometimes 
made uſe of it with good ſucceſs. And whereas novelty pro- 
cures a certain eſteem to Remedies as well as to other things, fo 
this Sympathetical Powder found fo great beliet at its firſt coming 
abroad, among Perſons addicted to a military lite, who were 
immediately flatter'd with a ſpeedy and eafie curing of their 
moſt mortal wounds by the meansthereof, without any trouble 
of ' making incifions or dilatations, many times more painful 
thenthe hurt it ſelf, that we have had ſome perſons thele laſt 
' Campagnes, - though deſtitute of learning and experience, who 
had the ſubtlety to raiſe ſucha miſt before the eyes. of the gene- 
rality with this Powder, that they concluded this remedy to be 
true balm, and the only Paxacea, or Al-heal of all wounds. But 
time having diſcover'd the vanity of it, as allo the impoſtures of 
thoſe by whom it was ſo highly recommended, it hath been 
clearly found out, that there are few people in this age, bur are 
elther deceiv'd themſelves, or make it their main bulineſs to de- 
ceive-others. For in fine, this Powder is as much cry'd down 
at preſent. as ever it was cry'd up; andthereis nothing left of it, 
but the infolent name of Sympathetical, impos'd upon it by the 
Authors thereof,in imitation of the Unguent of the ſame name, 
wherewith Goclenius, and ſomie other Phyſicians,endeavour'd to 
make good the Magretick cure of wounds, wherein they only 
drelsd the arms or other inſtruments, by which they were given, 
and apply'd the convenient remedies thereto. But in regard they 
-could not always come at the arms, which had done the miſchief, 
to keep up their-practiſe, and to make the cure yer more ealle, 
theſe upſtart Doctors bethought themſelves ſome years ſince, of 
another expedient to compals their deligns.that 1s,found out a re- 
medy , wherewith they make it their boaſt, that they will cure 
all ſorts of hurts, only by applying this powder to ſome piece of 
Cloth, which had been us'd either to bind up, or make clean the 


wounded part. And whereas there are two kinds of wounds, 
one 
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one ſimple, which makes a ſolution of continuity in the ſoft and 
fleſhy parts of the body, ſuch as are the veins, the arteries, the 
nerves, and the muſcles ; the other, compound, which happens 
ih the ſolid parts, eſpecially where bones are broken; theſe 
Gentlemen have accordingly two different kinds of Sympatheti- 
cal Powder 3 to wit, alimple, and a compound. The former is 
made with Romar Vitriol, which is our green and tranſparent 
Coppreſs, which they beat or pound not over ſmall, and diſpo- 
ſing it upon papers, in ſuch quantities as they think fit, lay it in 
the Sun, when he makes his entrance into the firſt degree of the 
Sign Leo, and leaving it there for the ſpace of three hundred 
and fixty hours, which make juſt fifreen days, anſwerably to 
the like number of degrees, which that Planet travels over, in 
the ſpace of a year in the Zodiack. During this time it is cal- 
cin'd into an exquiſite whiteneſs, and then they take it in, and 
keep it carefully in ſome temperate place, that is not too moiſt, 
thatis, ſuch as may not be likely to melt it, for fear it ſhould by 
that means loſe its vertue; for which reaſon alſo it is taken in 
during its calcination, in the cool of the evening, and in the 
night-time, and when the air is inclinable to rain, or over- 
moiſt, But there muſt be a great care taken, that it benot ſtirr'd 
with any inſtrument of iron, when this powder is either in the 
preparation, or ready made up; theſe Authors aftirming, that 
it takes away its vertue, inſtead whereof they order, that the 
Artiſt ſhould make uſe of a little Willow-ſtick. which is of 
great efficacy in theſe magnetick cures. The compound Sym- 
pathetical Powder is made of the ſame 77itr7ol, prepar'd after the 
ſame manner, and the Gum called Tragacarntha, exattly pulve- 
riz'd, mixt together in equal quantiticsz inſtead whereof, others 
put Gum-Arabick ,, Sarcocolla, the roots of the great Comfrey, 
and the five-leav'd Tormentile, or fuch other vulnerary and 
aſtringent Plants. However theſe kinds of Sympathetical 
Powder may differ, as to the compoſition of them, yet in the 
uleof them, they obſerve the ſame circumſtances. For though 
the ſimple wound require the powder of the ſame name, and the 
compound, where there is any fracture, requires the compound 
powder, yet is the manner of employing them {till the ſame. And 
to that end, as well in wounds newly receiv'd, as thoſe that are 
of ſome ſtanding, and degenerated into ulcers, they apply a 
clean cloth made of hemp or flax, to receive the blood from 
them, or the matter, wherewith being imbibed, they caſt the 
powder upon it, then fold up the cloth, incloſing it in another; 
and being thus wrapp'd one inthe other, they are laid up in 
ſome temperate place , unleſs it be when the wound is ex- 
treamly enflam'd, or very cold. If either of theſe happen, 
| they remove the cloths from the place where they were firſt 
laid, diſpoſing them into ſome cold place, ſuch as may be a Cel- 
lar, or ſome other cool room; if the partafle&edbe exceſſively 


hotzand oh the contrary,intoan Oven or Stove,jF it be ur 
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with a Gangrene, or the extinguiſhing of the natural heat; and 
they dayly continue the drefling of theſe wounds after the ſame 
manner, till they are perfectly cur'd; till which time they care- 
fully preſerve all the cloaths imbu'd with the blood or matter 
that came from them. But what palpably diſcovers the vanity 
of this pradtice, is, that they affirm the wound to be perfectly 
cur'd by this means, how great a diſtance foeycr there may be 
between the wounded part, and the Sympathetical Powder, 
which, they ſay, equally produces its effect afar off as near at 
hand. Which is contrary to Reaſon, whereby we are in- 
ſtructed, that every agent being confin'd to certain limits in its 
ation, beyond which it can do nothing 3 it is impoſſible that this 
powder ſhould at ſodiſproportionate a diſtance, produce the 
effect which they would attribute thereto, nay though it were 
granted it might, if it were immediately apply 'd to the place 
aftected. | 
The Second ſaid, That if all Agents were oblig'd to follow 
that general Rule, whereby they are reſtrain'd from acting 
otherwiſe then upon the Subjecis they touch, either by them- 
ſelves, or by ſome vertue iſſuing from them, it would be a very 
hard matter to givea reaſon of the action of that Sympatheri- 
cal Powder upon the wounds it cures, without making uſe of the 
aſfiſtance of common Surgery, which are many times more in- 
ſufferable then the hurts about which they are employ'd. But 
ſince there is a great number of the like inſtances in Nature, it 
will be no harder raſk to find ſatisfaction in the cauſes of this, 
then in thoſe of all the reſt, which act at a diſtance, without any 
ſenſible tranſmittion from the Agent to the Patient ; as for in- 
ſtance.of the Loadſtone, which draws iron to it ; of the North- 
Star, which does the ſame with the Loadſtone ; of the Moon's 
caufing the ebbing and flowing of the Sea; of the Sun's con- 
cofting Metals and Minerals in the bowels of the Earth; and of 
an infinite number of others, which act upon ſubjects at a di- 
ſrance, by certain occult qualities. Which qualities, in regard 
they are manifeſt and ſenſible in the Loaſtone, are commonly 
call'd Magnetick ; ſuch as1salſo the cure conſequent tothe ap- 
plication of this powder on the blood, or matter taken from 
the wound, which is thus treated ſympathetically, and whereof 
the action is withall animated by that univerſal] Spirit, whoſe ge- 
neral interpoſition and concurrence being requiſite to all Agents, 
in order tothe proſecution and advancement of their operati- 
ons, it may be concluded, that he does expreſs it in this Powder, 
whole vertue he conveys to the wounded part, by means of the 
blood, which iflu'd from it, which though ſeparated from the 
body, there is however ſome conformity and correſpondence be- 
tween it and its whole. | | 
The Third ſaid, That he thought it a-very ſtrange humour, 
to attribute to Roman Vitriol, and the Gum Tragacantha the ver- 
tue of: curing that at a diſtance, which they cannot: do .near at 
hand 
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hand, and that, being apply'd to the wounds about which they 
are employ'd. True it was that they were ſometimes cur'd by 
that kind of procedure; but that it was not to be Jook'd on as a 
miracle wrought by the Sympathetical Powder, but as a pure 
effect of Nature z on which the curing of maladies principally 
depending, as Heppocrares affirms, there needs no more tor the et 
* fectingthatofa wound, thento take away all heterogeneous bo- 
dies, to reunite the gaping of the wound, and to Keep it clean 
and at eaſe ; for the natural heat, with its balm,the radical moi- 
ſture and the Spirits, will advance the cure in that condition; 
more thenall the ſuppurating, mundifying,catheeretick,and epu- 
letick medicines, which Art commonly makes uſe of. Thence it 
comes, that the Maſters of this new doctrine give a great charge, 
to tholewho would make uſe of their Sympatherical Powders, 
to keep the wounds very cloſe, after they have waſh'd them 
with Urine, Sal-water, or Wine, and to take away the ſplinters 
of the broken bones, as alſo the clotted and congeal'd blood, 
and the other heterogeneous bodies which might hinder there- 
"union. And this indeed is no hard matter for them to do in the 
ſimple fleſhy wounds 3 but they never could do it in thoſe which 
are accompany d with fractures, openings of great Vellels, hurts 
in ſome confiderable part of the body,or ſuch other extraordina- 
ry accidents. Otherwiſe that effect being above the reach of 
the remedy, which is incapable of producing that cure, if it hap- 
xen by that means, and after that manner, it cannot be wrought 
- otherwiſe then by vertue of a ſecret compact with the evil Spirit, 
who will be forward enough to promote the welfare of the bo- 
dy, in thoſe who ſhould make uſe of this remedy, conditionally 
that they may run the hazard of deſtroying their ſouls. 


—_— 


CONFERENCE CCXXXIKX. : 


Whether there be any ſuch Creatures as the Ancients con- 
ceiv'd the Satyrs to be £ 


Ovelty and things extraordinary, if we may credit the Pro- 
| ſeflors of Artificial Memory, have fo great a power and in- 
fluence over our minds, that they do not only force them to at- 
tention, when the objects are preſent, but do alſo much more ex- 
cite, and better conſerve the ſpecies then ordinary things can, 
This it was that oblig'd diverſe Poets and Hiſtorians to ſpeak of 
Hydra's.Chimera's, Baſilisks, Satyrs, Centaurs, and leveral other 
things invented out of pleaſure or wantonneſs, ſuch as have no 
ground in truth, and are pure poetical fictions. For thoſe who 
have endeavour'd a more {ſtrict exainination of the power of Na- 
ture, have found the intermixture of theſe ſpecies a thing impol- 
lible, not only in reſpect ofthe matter, which was to receive the 
Qqq Soul, 
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Soul, whereto {hq is determinated by a certain proportion, bur al- 
ſoin reſpect of the form which is indivifible, eſpecially the Rati- 
onal Soul. Whence It comes, that the Poet Lycretius ſpeaks very 
learnedly,and affirms, that t here cannot be any Centaurs,where- 
of the reaſon is the ſame with that of Satyrs; nay the Generation 
of Satyrs, according to the reafon alledged by him,is much more 
tmpoſlible than that of Centaurs. Becaule, ſazth be, if that inter- 
mixture of a Man's and Horſe's nature were admitted, and it be 
withall ſuppos'd that Horſes are come to their full ſtrength in 
three years, at which period of time Children are hardly taken 
from their Nurſes breaſts, how is it to be imagin'd, that monſtrous 
Animal ſhould be in its beginniog and vigour at the ſame time?Be- 
fides, a Horſe being accounted old , when Man cnters into his 
youth, how ſhould the one come to dye, when the other were 
arriving to his greateſt vigour ? Now Goats being ſhorter-liv'd” 
then Horſes, there is yet leſs likelihood of fergning an Animal, 
conſiſting of a mixture of fuch a nature and Man's. For which 
reaſon, Pliny, in Book 7. of his Natzral Hiſtory, aftirms, that a Hip- 
pocentaur being foal'd in Theſſaly,died the very fame day, and for 
the continu ation of the miracle, was kept in hony (which 1s ac- 
knowledg'd to be an excellent Balm)and publickly cxpos'd to the 
view of all. Yirgil places them at the entrance of hell, upon this 
refle&ion, that ſuch things as are contrary to Nature cannot fub- 
ſrſt. And St. Hieroz, in the Life of S. Paul the Hermit, relating 
how a Centaur had appear'd to S. Anthony, queſtions whether it 
were areal Centaur, or the evil Spirit, under ſuch a form, and an 
the proſecution of his diſcourſe, ſeems to conclude it a pure illu- 
ſton of the Devils, ſince he drove it away with the Sign of the 
Croſs. So that we are not to attribute theſe Satyrs to any thing, 

but the licentiouſneſs which the Potts have always afſum'd to 
themſelves, as well as the Painters, to dare and undertake any 
thing, without any regard to the rule giventhem by Horace, not 
to make an intermIxture and coincidence of ſtrange and oppoſite 
nature ; and that Satyrs, that is, half-men, halt-goats, were to be 
diſpos'd among the Hydra's and Chimera's, in as much as by 
them they would only reprefent men that were very active, la- 
ſcivious, clownith, and much inclin'd to railery : and thence alſo 
the Satyrical Po#m came to have its denomination, as being a 
compoſition or farce of a Kitchin, whence ſome would haveit to 
deſcend. Which fiction is ſufficiently juſtity'd by the divine Na- 
ture which they attributed to thoſe Satyrical Animals, and by 
the other fabulous ſtories of Par, whom they afftixm to be the god 
of thoſe Satyrs, as alſo of the Shepherds. W+ are therefore to 
make no other account of this invention,then of all the other pro- 
ductions of their Imagination, what root foever they may have 
taken inthe minds of the Ancients;in regard that being through- 
ly examin'd it may be ranked among thole ſenſeleſs Old-wives 
tales, wherewith they amuſe little Children. Unleſs we would 


rather refer theſe Satyrs to the illufion of Devils, who hrs 
| their 
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their ſhapes, to abuſe filly Women. And thence it is that they are, 
by ſome, called Izcub. | 
The ſecond faid, that it was as dangerous for us to involvein 


impoſhbilities whatever we have not ſeen; as tobe over-credu- . 


lous in believing all. But when Reaſon and Authority, which 
bring experience with them, and afſureus of a thing, appear of 
any ſide, our credulity may well be excus'd. And this is the caſe, 
in the queſtion concerning Satyrs, inaſmuch as the concurrence 
of the ſeeds of thoſe two ſpecies, whereof they confiſt, may as 
well produce them, as the Mule is engendred of an Aſs and a 
Mare. Whereto may be added this, as a general acknowledg- 
ment, that Nature hata not omitted any thing of that which 
might compleat her power, as having produc'd from Nothing, 
even to the moſt excellent Beings, whatever was to come into 
the mean between both. Befides, though the Imaginations of 
Mothers were not capable of all things, and cannot imprint that 
figure and change of budy on the Infant, nay to make what 
they pleas d of it, whereof there aredaily inſtances, that ſome- 
times they do ; yet the commonage of fields and forreſts, and 
ach nouriſhment as the Children might have taken from Gaats, 
as well as Romulus and Kemns did it ftrom a She-Wolf, might, in 
proceſs of time, incline them to ſuch or ſuch a form. Whereto 
it will {ignifie little to oppoſe the reaſon of Lucretins, ſince it 
ſeems crroneous, by what 1s commonly done in the ordering of 
Trees, which are promiſcuouſly engrafted in different kinds, as 
for example, an Apple-tree may bein a Cabbadge-ſtaulk. By 
which intermixture, the Apples growing on ſuch a Tree, 
ſhall not only have a little ſcent of the Cabbadge, but alſo, thar 
which 1s worſe always prevailing over that which 1s better, 
whereas the Apple-trec ſhould laſt many years, and the Cabbadg 
1s but of one, from theſe two extremities there ariſes a mean, to 


wit, a Tree which lives longer then a Cabbadge, and- ndt (o ! 
long as an Apple-tree ſhould : Which thing is alſo to be oblerv'd 


grafting upon different kinds of Tree. Thenceit comes that S. 
 Hieroma, inthe lite of St. Paul the Hermit, ſpeaking of the Cen- 
taur that appear'd to S. Anthony (tor it is true,that the ſubliltance 
of one of theſe Monſters proves that of the other z as the one 
being deſtroy'd, the other cannot ſubſiſt) does not afhrm it to 
be a pure illuſion, but doubts whether it werea real Centaur, 
ſuch as thoſe ſpoken of among the Ancients, or a Devil that 
| had aſkum'd that form. But-S. Anthony, took him for a Man, 
and not for a Devil whom he knew to be a Lyar, fince he ask'd 
him where the Servant of God', whom he ſought for, lodged. 
' Whereto the Centaur reply'd but in,a ſavage voice, and ſuch as 
could not be underſtood , whereupon he drew near to S. An- 
thony, and with his hand ſhew'd him the way he ſhould go, 
which done he ran away. Whence Saint Hierom concludes, 
that it is a hard matter to know, Whether the Devil had 
Not appcar'd under that Figure to frighten that holy per- 
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\ that Beaſt. , And Plato, in the Banquet of the Wiſe-mer re- 
lates, that'a certain Shepherd having preſented Periander 
with a Child, brought forth at his houſe by a Mare, having 
the Head , Neck, and Hands like thoſe of a Man, in all 
the other parts reſembling a Horſe, and having the voice of a 
Child ; Dzocles propos'd, that ſuch Prodigies were the fore-run- 
ners of Seditions, and Diſtraction of mens minds. Whereto 
Thales reply'd, that it was a natural thing, to prevent which 
for the future, he'advis'd him to keep no Grooms but ſuch as 
were married. *'Tisalſfo the advice of Plz»y, who inthe ſeventh 
Book of his Natzral HiStory, affirms, that in the Country of the 
Cartadulones, among the Mountains of the 1-dzes, there are Sa- 
tyrs, a fort of very ſwift Animals, running ſometimes on two 
feet,, ſometimes on all four, having a humane ſhape, and ſuch 
as by reaſon of their aCtivity are,never taken, till they are old or 
ſick. Plutarch alſo affirms, in the Life of Szlla, that in his return 
from Ttaly, there was brought him a Satyr, like thoſe deſcrib'd 
by the Ancient Authors, halft-man, and halt-goat , which had 
beet taken fleeping. Being aſk'd who he was, his Anſwer was 
in ſuch a Dialect as ſavour'd nothing of Man's Language, but in 
an articulate voice, between that of Goats, and theneighing of 
Horſes ;- and the reſult was, that Sy{/u taking compatlion of him, 
ſent aGuard to condutt him to the place from whence he had been 
brought. The ſame Author makes mention of the death of the 
God Pan, who was a Satyr. Saint Hierox in the place before 
cited, affirms, that another Satyr ſpoke 3 and he gives a deſcrip- 
tion of him, ſaying, that he was of a middle ſtature, having a 
crooked Noſe , hornes on his fore-head , and feet like thoſe 
of a Goat; and that he brought Saint Payxl the Hermit fome 
Dates, not taken off the bough on which they had grown : 
Which kindneſs obliges the Saint to aſk him, Who he*'was ? 
Whereto he made Anſwer , that he was a mortal, and one of the 
Inhabitants of that Hermitage, whom the abus'd Pagans adored 
for Fawnes, Satyrs, and Incrbi, IT come to- you, continy'd he, 
asa Deputy from the reſt of our Company, intreating you to 
pray for us to your God and ours, whom we acknowledge tobe, 
come into the world for the common ſalvation of all. Having 
with thoſe words concluded his Embaſiic, the light-footed Ani- 
malran away. And that this Relation may ſeem the leſs ſtrange, * : 
we have this further to add, that in the time of Conſtantire, there 
was one of them brought aliveto Alexandria, which was expos'd 
before the people at the publick Shews, and afterwards dying, | 
his Body was falted , and tranſported to the City of Antioch th 
be ſhewn to the Emperour. Paxſanias allo relates, that he had 
heard it of one Eupherizs, who, he fayes, was a perſon worthy of 
credit, that failing into Spain, be was hurry'd by a Tempeſt to 
. certain Iflands fuJl of a ſzvage kind of men, who had their bo- 
dics all over hairy , long tails like thoſe of Horſes, and red 
| | hair, 
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hair , which they .could not force away from about them, 
otherwiſe then with blows ; and that one of the Women-ſava- 
ges having been left upon the ſhore by the Mariners, thoſe Sava- 
ges abus'd her with all imaginable violences. So that, -to doubt 
whether there be any Satyrs, after ſo many Teſtimonies that 
there are, were to have too great a complyance for our own 
Senſes, and too little for the Teſtimonies of the Ancients. 


th 


CONFERENCE CCKXL. 


Il hether it be better to bury or ta burn the bodies 


of the Nead ? 


LL the World fecms to be very much concern in this bu- 
fineſs,inaſmuch as there being not any man bur his coming 
into this world neceſlarily infers his departure out of it ; and that 
confequtently, a ſeparation of Body and Sou], every man ought . 
accordingly to conlider, what will become, after death, of that 
other part of himſelf, unleſs he hath diſcarded all ſentiments of 
_ humanity, and hath aſlum'd the humour of the Cynick, whom 
his friends having aſked, where he would be diſposd after his 
death, he defir'd they would leave him in the place where he di- 
ed, without troubling themſelves any further. Whereupon 
they demanding of him whether he was not afraid his body 
might be devour'd by Dogs, he anſwer'd, that he ſhould be no 
more ſenſible of their bitings then'of the gnawings of worms, it 
he were put intothe earth ; but however they would do well tg 
lay his ſtaff by him, to frighten thoſe Dogs that thould come 
near his body. There are whole Nations who havemade choice 
of the bowels of theſe Animals for their burial, elpecially the 
Hyrcazians, who kept Dogs purpoſely that they might be de- 
vour'd bp them after their departure. The like was done here- 
rofore by the AMedes and Parthians, who thought it lets honou- 
Table to be interr'd, they to be devour'd by Dogs and Birds of 
prey, eſpecially Vultures, to which the Inhabitants of Colchos 
and Theria expos'd the Carcaſes of thoſe who 1n their lite-time 
had done gallant aCtions, but always burnt thoſe of the cow- 
ardly. Nay, what is abſolutely inhumane, (though Chryſeppus, 4 
an ancient and eminent Philolopher, approves it in a difcourle 
upon that Subje&r) ſome were ſo barbarous, as to eat thetlethat 
their Fathers, and Mothers, and beſt Friends,out of a periwaſt- 
on, that it was one of the greateſt demonſtrations of piety, to 
give their neare(t Relations a burial in their own bellies. The 
Perſians religioutly preſerv'd them in their Houles,after they had 
enclos'd them in wax, to prevent putrefaction : which was betrer 
done by the #eyptians, with honey, falt, bitumen, rol, cedar, 


aloes, myrrh, and ſuch pertumes, which have preterv'd then 
i Mums: 
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Mummyes to this time. The Scythians did the ſame with ice and 
ſnow, wherewith they cover'd the bodies of the deceas'd, to ſe- 
cure them from corruption. The Pythagoreans us'd, to the ſame 
purpoſe, the leaves of Poplar, Myrrh, and Aloes, wherewith 
they cover'd their dead ; after which manner 4. Cato defir'd to 
be buried,as Lycurgxs was, in Olive-branches. The A#thiopians 
inclos'd theirs in Glaſs ; the Thracians and Troglodites put theirs 
under heaps of ſtones; the! Hyperboreans and IFhyophagi buried 
them inthe waves of the Sea; the Peomzans, in Lakes; and the 
Inhabitants of Caria though no Sepulchre more honourable for 
thoſe who died for their Country,then that of their own Arms, 
wherein they buried 'them 3; as they did Perſons of Quality in 
the High-ways, that they might be the more conſpicuous, and 
eſpecially in Mountains which were only for the burial of Kings 
whence came the cuſtom of ereCting Obeliſks and Pyramids on 
their Tombes. But though there were a great diverlity in this 
kind of burying, yet it conſiſted principally in this, that ſome 
made choice of the Earth, others of the Fire, for their ſepul- 
ture. The former 1snot only more natural and more yational, 
but alſo more advantageous than the Jatter, ſince there 1s no- 
thing more conſonant-to natural reaſon, then to return to the 
'earth thoſe bodies ; which having been fram'd thereof, cannot 
be better conſign'd then to the boſom of that Mother 3 wherein * 
being once enclos'd, they infect not our Air with corruption 
and malignant exhalations, as they may when caſt into the fire, 
the heat whereof forcing the fumes and infected vapours of thoſe 
Carcaſcs toa great diſtance, they may corruptthe purity of the 
Air, and prejudice their health who are preſcur .at thoſe funeral 
Piles, which, for that reaſon, the Law of the Twelve Tables 
exprelsly forbad to beſet on fire within the City of Rome, Jeſt 
the corrupmon might be communicated to the neighbouring 

Houſes, but provided it ſhould be done without the walls. 
The Second ſaid, That though the general way of burying 
the dead now 1s to enterre them, yet methinks that of burning 
them, and preſerving their aſhes, is more noble and honou- 
rable, in regard the Fire excells the Earth in purity, as far as it 
tranſcends it inits vicinity to Heaven, the qualitics whereof it 
communicates to the bodies it conſumes, puritying and preſer- 
ving them from all purrefaction, and making them fo clear and 
tranſparent, that, according to the common opinion of The- 
ology, in the general conflagration, the World and all bodies 
&omprehended within It, will be vitrify d, by means of the fire. 
Itis therefore more honourable to have our bodies conſum'd by 
that Element, then to have them devour'd by Worms and Pu- 
trefaftion ; whereof hire being an enemy, and the Embleme of 
Immortality, there can be no better expedient to ſccure our de- 
ceas'd Friends from oblivion , then that of burning their bodies, 
whereof we have cither the bones or aſhes lett, which miaay be 
preſerv'd whole Ages; there being yet to be 1ſcen the Urns a 
: re 
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the ancient Komzarrs full of ſuch precious depoſeta, as thoſe who 
put their Friends into the ground can never ſee. Add to this, 
that it is arational thing to make a diſtinftion between Man 
Beaſt, which they do not, who, burying both, treat them 
after the ſame manner z whereas if Man's body were burnt, 
and that of the Beaſt left to rot in the ground, it would ſerve 
for a certain acknowledgment of the diſproportion there is be- 
tween them 53 and that as the latter isof a mean and deſpicable 
condition, it is accordingly diſpos'd into the Earth, wk ich is 
under the other Elements, and asit were the Common-ſbore of 
the World; whereas the former being delign'd for Immorta- 
tality, Fire, which is the moſt ſenſible Hieroglyphick thereof is 
more proper for it then the earths (wherein if we were not car- 
ry'd away rather by opinion than reaſon, and that Tyrant of 
three Letters in the Latin Tongue, as a learned Author calls 
Cuſtom, did not corrupt our judgment it were more ratio- 
ral to bury the bodies of Maletactors, then to burn them as is 


commonly done. 


The Third faid, That if we may judge of the goodneſs of a 
thing by its Antiquity, the way of interring the dead will carry 
It, as having been from the beginning of the World. Holy 
Scripture tell us, that Abraham bought a Field for the buri- 
al of himſelf and his; and that a dead body having been 
diſpos'd into the Sepulchre, where the bones of Elzzexs were, 
was rais'd to Life. ' In other Hiſtories we find, that moſt Nations 
practis'd it, eſpecially the Romans, till the time of Syl//a, who 
was the firſt whoſe Body was burnt at Rowe ; which dilpoſalof 
himſelf he order'd, out of a fear he might be treated as Marius 
had been, whoſe bones he caus'd to be taken out of the ground, 
and caſt into the River. From that time they began to burn the 
Bodies of the Dead, which confinu'd till the Reign of the Azto- 
2inus's, When the Cuſtom of burying them came in again, and 
hath fince been us'd by all Nations, whoſe univerſal conſent gives 
a great preſumption, that this manner 1s to be preterr'd before 
any other. Add to this, that our Saviour would have his prect- 
ous body ſo diſpos'd, and the Holy Church, which 1s divinely 
inſpir'd, ſeems to mind us of the ſame thing, when, upon Aſh- 
wedneſday, ſhe tcll us, that we are duſt, and that into dyſs we 
ſhall return. 

The Fourth ſaid, That there were five ways of diſpoſing the 
dead. One is, to put them into the- ground 3 another, to caſt 
them into the water ; the third , to leave rhem in the open 
air; the fourth, to. burn them and the Jaft, to futter them 
to be devour'd by Beaſts. This laſt is too inhumane to tind any 
Abettors, but among Barbarians z Men are more careful to 
prevent the corraption of Water and Air, without which they 
cannot live, then to ſuffer carrions and dead carkafles, which 
would cauſe infections and infupportable ſtinks; ſo that the con- 


teſt is only between Fire and Earth. For my part, 1 give the 
pre- 
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precedence to the former, whoſe ation is more expeditious 
than that of the other Elements , which require a long time 
to conſume dead bodies ; whereas Fire does it in an inſtant. 
WheretoI may add this, that there cannot be any other more 
likely expedient, whereby men may ſecure themſelves from thoſe 
contagious infections, which many times occaſion diſeaſes, eſpe= 
cially when they are attended by Malignancy. Nay however, 
it is to be wiſh d, whether dead bodies be buried or burnt, that 
it ſhould be done out of the City, and that the Law of the De- 
cempiri,to wit, Hominem mortunm in urbe ne ſepelito, neve vrito, 


were (till pundyally obſerv'd. 
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